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WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


GEORGE  BRAUNLING 

President  of  Braunling  Coffee  Co.,  New  York 
See  page  54 
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THE  BROOKLYN  COFFEE  MILL  OF  ARBUCKLE  BROS. 

It  has  machinery  to  roast,  pack,  and  ship  400  bags  of  coffee  an  hour,  is  just  across  its  own 
railroad  tracks  from  its  own  wharves,  in  the  heart  of  its  own  vast  Jay  Street  Terminal  system. 
In  addition  to  taking  care  of  its  own  trade,  this  mill  produced  1,000,000  pounds  of  ground 
coffee  a week  for  the  boys  in  the  World  War. 


^ ‘^'the  coffee  house  of  arbuckle 

c The  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  coffee  has  at  its  Brooklyn  plant 
four  Jumbo  roasters  of  its  own  make,  which  can  roast  10,000  pounds 
of  coffee  an  hour  apiece,  and  a combination  container-making  and 
packing  machine  that  will  do  everything  but  talk,  It  was  a romantic 
story,  the  building  of  this  gigantic  business  by  John  Arbuckle  the  Scots- 
man, who  put  package  coffee  on  the  map  of  the  world.  C'The  premium 
department  distributes  more  rings  than  any  jewelry  store  on  earth, 
and  supplies  the  golden  links  for  80,000  weddings  a year.  CT  This  is 
the  first  description  of  the  Arbuckle  plant  and  its  activities  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  public  print. 


pOUR  Jumbo  coffee-roasting  machines  of  ex- 
clusive Arbuckle  patent  and  make,  each 
roasting  5,000  pounds  of  coffee  every  halfhour, 
and  20  2j^-bag  Burns  roasters,  all  working  22 
hours  a day,  will  produce  1,170,000  pounds,  or 
8,867  bags,  of  roasted  coffee  every  day. 

That  is  what  can  be  done  in  the  Brooklyn 
coffee  plant  of  Arbuckle  Bros.,  besides  all  the 
printing  of  labels,  making  and  filling  of  packages, 
mostly  in  one-pound  units,  and  counting,  address- 
ing, and  shipping  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
That  enormous  output  is  not  often  reached,  but 
it  can  be  done,  as  was  demonstrated  in  the 
World  War,  when  the  Arbuckles  supplied  the 
government  with  1,000,000  pounds  of  ground 
coffee  a week  in  addition  to  taking  care  of  their 
regular  trade,  and  without  putting  in  a single 
new  machine  except  some  grinders  and  adding 
350  packing  girls. 

‘ Start  of  the  Business 
The  story  of  the  development  of  this  great 
House  of  Arbuckle,  which  buys  and  roasts  and 
grinds  and  sells  more  coffee  than  any  other  insti- 
tution on  earth,  is  typically  American, — the  small 
beginning,  the  exercise  of  undeviating  application 
and  iiidustry,  all  focused  in  the  personality  of 
one  man.  That  man  was  John  Arbuckle. 

This  is  the  first  description  of  the  Arbuckle 
plant  and  activities  that  has  ever  appeared  in 
public  print.  ' 

He  was  inherently  a Scotsman,  born  at  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  in  1839,  went  through  the  public 
schools  there  and  at  Pittsburgh,  and  when  21 
vears  old  joined  the  firm  of  McDonald  & 
Arbuckle,  which  had  been  established  in  1859  by 
his  brother  Charles,  his  uncle  Duncan  McDonald, 
aikl  William  Roscburg.  With  the  admission  of 
John  the  firm  became  McDonald  & Arbuckles. 
and  with  the  retirement  of  the  others  a few 
years  afterward  the  two  Arbuckles  changed  it 
to  Arbuckles  & Co. 

Karly  in  his  business  career  John  Arbuckle 
gave  chief  attention  to  the  coffee  department,  for 
he  had  natural  inventiveness  and  was  convinced 


that  the  hit-or-miss  roasting  of  coffee  in  kitchen 
ovens  or  frying  pans  by  housewives  was  unsound, 
and  could  be  vastly  better  and  more  uniformly 
done  by  a concern  devoted  to  that  purpose, 
once  the  problem  of  preserving  its  freshness  be- 
tween roasting  and  brewing  was  solved. 

The  Origin  of  Ariosa 

Thus  the  origin  of  the  famous  one-pound  pack- 
ages of  roasted  Ariosa  coffee,  glazed  with  a 
mixture  of  sugar  and  eggs  to  preserve  it  against 
deterioration,  and  known  round  the  world.  John 
Arbuckle  patented  this  process  in  1868,  and  it  is 
still  followed  in  the  preparation  of  coffee  sold 
roasted  and  unground. 

When  John  added  this  feature  to  the  firm’s 
business  in  1865  his  brother  was  skeptical,  and 
commercial  rivals  loudly  guffawed  at  the  idea  of 
selling  coffee  “in  little  paper  bags  like  peanuts” 
(to  quote  a phrase  used  by  M.  E.  Goetzinger,  one 
of  the  operating  heads  of  the  company,  in  an 
article  prepared  for  the  firm’s  house  organ). 
Though  “Osborn’s  Celebrated  Prepared  Java 
Coffee,”  a ground-coffee  package,  had  been  some- 
what exploited  in  the  early  ’60’s,  the  advent  of 
Ariosa  was  the  first  package  coffee  to  have  a 
nation-wide  success. 

New  York  loomed  up  promisingly  as  a new 
field  for  the  company  about  that  time,  and  John 
Arbuckle  came  on  to  open  a branch.  The  step 
was  a success  from  the  start,  and  before  long 
had  reached  such  importance  that  Charles 
Arbuckle  had  to  leave  the  Pittsburgh  head- 
quarters to  help  develop  it.  Then  the  coffee  busi- 
ness became  so  vast  that  the  general  grocery 
lines  in  New  York  were  abandoned,  and  bv  the 
early  ’80’s  the  concern  was  confining  its  energies 
to  coffee.  It  then  had  85  roasting  machines  op- 
erating in  Pittsburgh  and  New  York. 

When  Charles  Arbuckle  died  in  1891,  John 
took  his  nephew,  William  Arbuckle  Jamison, 
an<l  two  employees,  William  V.  R.  Smith  and 
James  N.  Jarvie,  into  the  partnership,  continuing 
the  firm  name  of  Arbuckle  Bros. 
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TO  LOAD  WAGON,  CAR,  AND  SHIP 

A chute  runs  from  the  fourth  floor  of  the  coffee  mill, 
through  which  coffee  is  put  directly  into  the  wagon, 
railroad  car,  or  barge.  One  of  the  barges  is 
moored  behind  the  Yuban  wagon,  and  the  locomo- 
tive is  just  taking  water  after  having  hauled  out 
several  carloads  of  coffee.  The  low  building  in 
the  middle  is  a green-coffee  warehouse,  and  the  tall 
building  at  its  left,  now  temporarily  rented  out, 
was  erected  for  the  same  purpose. 

War  with  the  Sugar  Trust 
Soon  followed  the  historic  war  with  the  Sugar 
Trust.  The  Arbuckle  coffee-packing  machinery 
was  also  adapted  to  the  packaging  of  sugar,  which 
was  bought  in  the  market,  and  the  firm  logically 
decided  to  refine  its  own  sugar.  The  Havemeyers 
were  quick  to  retaliate,  buying  control  of  the 
Woolson  Spice  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  which  was  ex- 
ploiting the  Lion  brand  of  package  coffee,  and 
starting  a cut-price  campaign  that  went  on  for 
years.  The  Arbuckles  were  refining  5,000  barrels 


of  sugar  a day  at  their  Brooklyn  plant,  which  they 
spread  through  the  Sugar  Trust’s  territory,  and 
also  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  coffee 
needs  of  the  country  thoroughly,  which  the  others 
evidently  did  not.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  latter’s  final  withdrawal  was  its  error 
in  trying  to  sell  Rio  coffee  in  New  England  and 
other  states  that  had  not  cultivated  a “taste  for 
Rio.” 

Smith  and  Jarvie  retired  from  the  partnership 
in  1906,  and  it  was  continued  by  Arbuckle  and 
Jamison  till  the  former’s  death  in  1912.  Mr. 
Arbuckle’s  heirs  were  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Arbuckle  Jamison,  the  mother  of  his  associate 
in  the  business,  and  Miss  Christina  Arbuckle,  and 
these  three  have  ever  since  carried  on  the  enter- 
prise in  the  form  of  the  original  partnership. 
Mr.  Arbuckle’s  estate  was  reported  at  the  time 
of  his  death  to  amount  to  $33,000,000.  - 

The  Company’s  Widespread  Interests 

Besides  the  buying,  refining,  packaging,  and  sell- 
ing of  sugar,  which  can  be  carried  on  to  the  ex- 
tent of  3,000,000  pounds  - daily,  the  ramifications 
of  this  Arbuckle  institution  spread  to  almost  every 
possible  line  that  enters  into  the  handling  of 
coffee,  barring  only  the  actual  ownership  of 
coffee  plantations  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
paper  it  uses  in  its  packages. 

Buying  agencies  under  the  name  of  Arbuckle 
& Co.  are  maintained  at  the  three  great  coffee 
ports  of  Brazil, — Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and  Vic- 
toria,— and  warehouses  and  hulling  plants  are 
operated  at  Jalapa,  Cordoba,  and  Coatepec,  Mexico, 


THE  WONDERFUL  SMYSER  MACHINE,  WHICH  DOES  EVERYTHING  BUT  TALK 


This  machine  was  originated  by  Henry  E.  Smyser,  who  secured  the  first  patent  in  1880,  but 
it  has  been  so  improved  by  the  Arbuckle  engineers  that  it  would  not  know  itself.  The  half  shown 
on  the  left  makes  the  one-pound  paper  bags  complete,  including  the  separate  lining  of  parchment. 
Alls  the  bag  at  the  same  time  it  automatically  inserts  a premium  list,  packs  it  down,  seals  it,  and 
delivers  it  on  a short  conveyor  to  the  other  half  (shown  on  the  right),  where  the  package  is  wrapped  in 
the  outside  glassine  paper  and  pushed  out  on  a table  for  the  girls  to  put  into  shipping  cases.  There 
are  10  sets  of  these  double  machines  for  the  Arbuckle  ground  coffee,  and  12  more  to  pack  Ariosa  bean. 

Their  use  is  confined  to  these  two  brands. 
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A HUGE  JUMBO  COFFEE  ROASTER,  FOUND  ONLY  IN  THE  ARBUCKLE  PLANT 

There  are  four  of  these.  The  cylinders  measure  12  feet  in  diameter,  six  feet  deep,  and  can  roast  5,000 
pounds  of  coffee  every  halfhour.  The  hard-coal  brick  furnace  is  seen  at  the  left,  from  which  a 
blower  forces  the  heated  air  through  a pipe  into  the  revolving  cylinder  of  coffee.  The  coffee  is  fed 
from  above  and  is  emptied  into  the  cooling  pans  beneath.  On  the  other  side  of  this  room  is  a bat- 
tery of  20  Burns  roasters  of  2^  bags’  capacity  each.  Note  the  size  of  the  man  testing  the  roast  as 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  cylinder.  


by  Arbuckle  Bros.,  where  650  hands  arc  em- 
ployed in  the  l)usy  season  preparing  coffee  for 
shipment  to  New  York. 

The  distril)iition  of  the  roasted  product  re- 
fpiires  the  maintenance  of  100  stock  depots  scat- 
tered through  the  United  States;  while  the 
wholsesale-grocery  business  still  goes  on  in  Pitts- 
burgh under  the  name  of  Arbucklcs  & Co.;  coffee- 
roasting,  packaging,  spice-grinding,  extract-man- 
ufacturing, and  tea-packing  i)lants  are  maintained 
in  Chicago  by  Arbuckle  Hros. ; and  there  is  a 
large  distributing  center  at  Kansas  City. 

O'he  company  owns  timber  land  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  in  the  latter  state  has 
its  own  stave  mill,  to  supply  material  for  the 
sugar-barrel  factory  in  Brooklyn,  wbich  has  a 
capacity  of  6,800  barrels  a day. 

Activitiks  in  Bkookly;^ 

“'I'o  shi])  more  than  1(K)  cars  of  coffee  and  sugar 
in  a single  day,”  to  quote  Mr.  (loet/ingcr  again, 
“called  for  sln’iiping  facilities  that  could  be  had 


only  by  organizing  a railroad  and  waterfront 
terminal  known  as  Jay  Street  Terminal  and 
e(|uipped  with  freight  station,  locomotives,  tug- 
boats, steam  lighters,  car  floats,  and  barges. 

“City  deliveries  of  coffee  and  sugar  call  for 
a licet  of  35  large  motor  trucks,  which  arc 
housed  in  our  own  garage  and  kept  in  rei>air  in 
our  own  shops.  Although  motor  trucks  arc  fast 
replacing  the  faithful  horse,  and  the  time  will 
never  again  come  when  Arbuckle  Bros,  can  claim 
a stable  of  nearly  200  horses  which  were  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  string  of  draft 
horses  in  the  city,  some  50  or  ()0  of  the  faithful 
ones  are  still  in  harness,  and  so  the  stable,  black- 
smith shop,  harness  shop,  and  wagon-repair  shop 
arc  still  serving  their  purposes. 

])rinting  shop  vibrates  with  the  whir  of 
mammoth  pri'sses  turning  out  thousan<ls  upon 
thousands  of  coifee  wrappers  and  circulars.  (It 
will  be  news  to  many  that  the  first  three-color 
printing  press  ever  built  was  expressly  designed 
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ARBUCKLE  BROTHERS’  PLANT  IN  BROOKLYN 


The  warehousing,  manufacturing,  and  shipping  interests  of  Arbuckle  Bros,  in  Brooklyn  require  term- 
inal facilities  covering  1214  city  blocks,  whence  business  is  transacted  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its 
raw  coffee  and  sugar  are  landed  here,  here  manufactured,  and  from  here  sent  to  the  trade  everywhere. 


and  constructed  for  the  order  of  Arbuckle  Bros.) 

“In  the  power  house  are  26  large  steam  boilers, 
and  in  the  winter,  when  warmth  must  come  for 
the  workers  as  well  as  power  for  the  wheels, 
the  coal  consumption  runs  as  high  as  400  tons 

a day.  Premium  Department 

“Even  after  our  coffees  have  been  sold  and 
paid  for,  there  still  remains  a duty,  and  that  is 


AUTOMATIC  WEIGHING  EQUIPMENT 
Showing  two  Scott  scales  which  fill  the  Yuban 
inner  carton.  The  conveyor  seen  in  the  left  fore- 
ground leads  to  a Johnson  top-sealing  machine. 


to  redeem  the  signature  coupons  which  the  con- 
sumers cut  from  the  packages  and  return  to  us 
for  premiums.  Lest  some  of  us  regard  this  as 
an  insignificant  phase  of  our  business,  let  it  be 
stated  that  in  a single  year  our  premium  depart- 
ment has  received  more  than  108,000,000  coupons 
calling  for  more  than  4,000,000  premiums.  These 
premiums  included  818,928  handkerchiefs,  261,000 
pairs  of  lace  curtains,  238,738  shears,  and  185,920 
Torrey  razors. 

“Finger  rings  are  a perennial  favorite,  and  so 
insistent  is  the  demand  for  those  offered  by  us  as 
premiums  that  we  are  regarded  as  the  largest  dis- 
tributors of  finger  rings  in  the  world.  One  of 
our  premiums  is  a wedding  ring,  and  if  all  the 
rings  of  this  pattern  serve  their  intended  purpose, 
then  we  have  been  participants  in  80,000  weddings 
in  a year. 

The  Professional  Directory 
“Turning  now  from  the  utilities  at  the  plant 
to  the  trades  and  professions  that  are  represented 
there,  other  than  the  trained  sugar  and  coffee 
workers,  we  find  the  following  to  be  constantly 
employed : 

“Physician,  chemist,  mechanical  engineer,  civil 
engineer,  electrical  engineer,  railroad  engineers, 
brakemen,  steamboat  captains  and  engineers, 
chauffeurs,  teamsters,  wagon  makers,  harness 
makers,  machinists,  draftsmen,  blacksmiths,  tin- 
smiths, coppersmiths,  coopers,  carpenters,  masons, 
painters,  plumbers,  riggers,  typesetters,  pressmen, 
and  also  chef  and  table  waiter”  (the  company 
maintains  a kitchen  and  lunch  room,  with 
capacity  for  150  persons,  at  the  Pearl  St.  build- 
ing). 

The  Terminal  Buildings 
The  Jay  Street  Terminal,  which  is  owned  by 
Arbuckle  Bros.,  and  the  Arbuckle  plant  cover 
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FILLING  AND  CLOSING  THE  YUBAN  PACKAGE,  A CARTON  WITHIN  A CARTON 

The  Smyser  machine  on  the  left  weighs  out  coffee  in  one-pound  lots  and  fills  the  inner  cartons. 
There  are  three  of  these  machines,  which  are  connected  with  other  machines  that  make  the  inner 
cartons.  After  being  filled  the  cartons  pass  through  a Johnson  machine  which  closes  the  tops,  as 
seen  in  the  picture  on  the  right,  of  which  there  are  four.  At  the  extreme  right  are  four  Johnson 


machines,  which  wrap  the  cartons  in  wax  paper. 

an  area  of  12]/^  city  blocks.  It  is  clustered  with 
wharves,  warehouses,  railroad  tracks,  roadways, 
the  sugar  refinery,  coffee  mill,  green-coffee’  stor- 
age structures,  etc. 

The  refinery,  built  in  1898,  is  10  stories  high, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  sugar  is  shot  by  con- 
veyors directly  into  boxcars  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  sugar  warehouse.  This  will  accommodate 
26  cars  at  once,  all  of  which  may  be  locked  in, 
as  the  trackways  may  be  closed  by  gigantic  doors. 

The  coffee  mill,  built  in  1884,  is  eight  stories 
high  and  82  by  156  feet.  The  old  green-coffee 
stores,  80  by  156  feet  and  six  stories  high,  were 


built  in  1884,  and  the  10-story  building  adjoining, 
erected  in  1905,  covers  50  by  165  feet.  The  Pearl 
St.  warehouse,  occupied  by  the  main  offices,  pre- 
mium department,  laboratories,  lunchroom  and 
kitchen,  hospital,  etc.,  is  a 12-story  concrete  struc- 
ture and  200  feet  square.  In  addition,  the  Plym- 
outh St.  stores,  six  stories  high,  cover  150  by  175 
feet. 

All  told  the  company  has  storage  room  for  300,- 
000  bags  of  coffee  at  one  time. 

Coffee  from  Ship  to  Roaster 
The  green  coffee  is  unloaded  from  the  steam- 
ships at  the  company’s  wharf  and  taken  in  tow- 


TIIE  FINAL  SEALING  OF  THE  YUBAN  PACKAGE 

The  Johnson  machine  on  the  right  (one  of  four)  seals  the  bottom  of  the  outside  Yuban  packages 
and  blows  them  through  the  pneumatic  tube  at  the  girl’s  shoulder  across  to  other  girls,  who  throw 
in  the  sealed  inner  carton  of  coffee.  Then  they  are  automatically  fed  into  four  other  Johnson  machines 
(seen  in  the  left  picture),  which  do  the  final  closing  and  sc'aling,  ready  for  the  shipping  cases. 
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trucks  to  the  receiving  warehouse  across  the 
tracks,  whence  the  bags  are  taken  400  feet  under- 
ground on  a Jeffrey  conveyor  and  by  a Jeffrey 
elevator  to  the  sixth  floor  of  the  storage  house. 

Every  night  the  supply  required  for  the  day 
following  is  sent  by  conveyor  to  the  mill,  where 
it  is  stored  in  bins  on  the  first  floor. 

As  needed  it  is  sent  by  bucket  conveyor  to  the 
roof.  Here  it  is  weighed  in  automatic  scales  of 
240  pounds’  capacity  (made  by  the  Automatic 
Weighing  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.),  and  falls 
on  the  Arbuckle  cleaners,  which  remove  the 
stones,  broken  beans,  chaff,  and  dust  at  the  rate 
of  350  bags  an  hour.  Then  it  is  ready  for  roast- 
ing and  is  fed  into  the  Jumbo  and  Burns  machines 
from  gage  hoppers. 

How  Yuban  Coffee  Is  Packed 

The  roasted  Yuban  coffee  passes  from  the  cool- 
ing bins  on  the  roasting  floor  into  storage  re- 
ceptacles on  the  floor  below,  and  from  this  point 
is  carried  to  the  automatic  weighing  machines  on 
the  packaging  floor,  where  it  is  weighed  on  Scott 
automatic  or  Smyser  net-weighing  machines. 

The  Yuban  package  is  unlike  any  other  on  the 
market.  It  is  in  reality  a carton  within  a carton. 
The  packaging  process  in  connection  with  the 
Scott  machines  is  as  follows : 

The  inside  carton  is  bottom-sealed  on  an  im- 
proved Johnson  machine  (manufactured  by  the 
National  Packaging  Machinery  Co.,  Boston),  and 
is  automatically  conveyed  from  this  to  the  Scott 
weigher  (made  by  the  same  company),  where  it 
is  filled  and  net-weighed.  From  here  it  is  taken 
by  conveyor  belt  into  a Johnson  top-sealing  ma- 
chine, then  tumbles  onto  a conveyor  belt  and 
passes  into  a Johnson  machine,  which  automati- 
cally wraps  the  inner  carton  with  waxed ' paper. 

This  wrapped  carton  is  then  conveyed  to  a 
table,  adjacent  to  which  is  a conveyor  belt  carry- 
ing the  outside  cartons,  after  they  have  passed 
through  a Johnson  bottom-sealer.  At  this  point 
a girl  inserts  the  inner  carton,  and  the  double 
container  then  passes  through  a Johnson  top- 
sealer  and  thence  to  a packaging  table,  to  be  put 
into  cases  for  shipment. 

The  same  process  is  followed  in  connection 
with  the  Smyser  weighers  as  with  the  Scott  ma- 
chines, except  that  a Smyser  bottom-sealing  ma- 
chine is  used  instead  of  a Johnson. 

There  are  two  Scott  weighing  machines  and 
three  Smyser  weighers  for  Yuban  coffee. 

Soluble-Coffee  Plant 

If  the  war  had  continued  for  another  week,  Ar- 
buckle Bros,  would  have  been  in  the  soluble- 
coffee  industry  in  earnest,  for,  urged  by  the  army- 
supply  departments,  they  had  perfected  a plant 
capable  of  turning  out  6,000  pounds  of  soluble 
coffee  a day,  which  was  to  be  finally  inspected  on 
the  very  day  the  armistice  was  signed. 


PRICE  CHANGES  AND  PROSPECTS 

Long  Period  of  Decline  Looked  for  in 
Analysis  Made  at  National  Whole- 
sale Grocers’  Convention 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  addresses  on  business 
conditions  and  price  tendencies  that  have 
been  made  in  the  general  puzzlement  that  has 
baffled  industry  is  said  by  those  who  heard  it 
to  have  been  that  delivered  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso- 
ciation by  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  vice  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  which  was  summarized  in 
the  June  issue  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal.  Following  is  a more  extended  quota- 
tion from  his  analysis,  illustrated  with  the  charts 
he  exhibited  there : 

The  Cost  of  Living 

During  the  five  years  from  the  summer  of  1915 
to  that  of  1920  the  cost  of  living  in  American 
cities  doubled.  In  the  following  year  it  dropped 
rapidly,  so  that  by  the  summer  of  1921  much  of 
the  increase  of  the  preceding  five  years  had  been 
wiped  out.  These  changes  are  illustrated  in  Dia- 
gram 1,  which  shows  how  a typical  family  would 
spend  $1,000  if  this  sum  were  normally  distributed 
for  the  several  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  based  on 
the  following  figures,  several  of  which  were  com- 
bined to  make  the  four  groups  in  the  diagram: 

Relative  Importance 
in  Family  Budget 


Food  $431 

Shelter  177 

Clothing  132 

Fuel  37 

Light  19 

Sundries  204 


Total  $1,000 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices 

The  figures  for  the  cost  of  living  are,  of  course, 
retail ; so  we  construct  an  index  number  from 
government  reports  to  show  the  fluctuations  in  the 
general  level  of  retail  prices  over  this  same  period, 
and  compare  them  with  the  index  number  for 
wholesale  prices  published  each  month  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The 
results  are  set  forth  in  Diagram  2. 

The  two  curves  illustrate  an  important  prin- 
ciple with  regard  to  price  movements,  which  is 
that  changes  in  wholesale  prices  always  tend  to  be 
more  violent  than  those  in  retail  prices.  Another 
noteworthy  difference  is  that  changes  from  rising 
to  falling,  or  vice  versa,  always  occur  some  months 
earlier  in  the  wholesale  curve  than  in  the  retail. 

Thus,  in  1917,  just  after  we  entered  the  war,  the 
wholesale  prices  stopped  rising  and  ran  along  nearly 
level  for  some  time  before  again  beginning  to  go 
up.  After  a lag  of  nearly  six  months  the  retail 
prices  did  the  same  thing.  In  1918  the  wholesale 
prices  anticipated  the  armistice,  stopped  rising  in 
September,  and  began  to  fall ; but  it  was  not  until 
January  that  the  retail  prices  followed.  When 
they  began  to  go  up  again  in  the  spring  of  1919 
the  retail  prices  still  lagged  behind.  Again  in  1920 
the  same  sequence  may  be  noted,  for  the  wholesale 
prices  reached  their  peak  and  started  down  in 
May;  but  the  retail  prices  did  not  reach  theirs 
until  July. 
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Why  Retail  Prices  Shift  Slowly 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  almost 
unbroken  chorus  of  complaint  in  newspapers  and 
legislatures  because  retail  prices  did  not  fall  so 
rapidly  as  wholesale  prices.  The  cause  for  the  lead 
of  the  one  and  the  lag  of  the  other  is  to  be  found 
in  economic  law  rather  than  in  personal  guilt,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  those  who  make  complaints  to 
note  that  the  retail  prices  were  slower  and  more 
moderate  than  the  wholesale  prices  in  their  in- 
creases, just  as  they  are  now  falling  with  greater 
deliberation. 

So  we  may  lay  down  six  general  rules  with  re- 
gard to  price  movements,  as  follows: 

1.  Wholesale  prices  move  first  and  farthest. 

2.  Retail  prices  move  more  slowly  and  less  vio- 
lently. 

3.  Wage  levels  change  more  slowly  than  prices. 

4.  Manufactured  articles,  having  a high  labor 
content,  change  their  price  levels  more  slowly  than 
do  raw  materials,  having  a low  labor  content. 

5.  Salaries  change  more  slowly  than  wages. 

6.  Rents  change  more  slowly  than  prices, 
wages,  or  salaries. 

Prices  Abroad 

While  prices  in  this  country  were  moving  in  the 
ways  noted,  changes  of  a much  more  extensive 
sort  were  taking  place  in  most  other  countries. 
Diagram  3 shows  the  course  of  wholesale  prices 
in  Italy,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

The  feature  that  at  once  attracts  attention  is 


that  each  major  or  minor  fluctuation  in  one  curve 
is  accompanied  by  some  change  of  similar  sort  in 
each  of  the  others.  This  reflects  the  fundamentally 
important  fact  that  nations  are  no  longer  econom- 
ically independent.  In  our  modern  industrial  a^e 
the  welfare  of  each  important  nation  is  affected 
in  greater  or  less  measure  by  the  prosperity  or 
poverty  of  each  other  nation. 

The  second  outstanding  feature  of  the  diagram 
lies  in  the  clearness  with  which  it  shows  the  two 
gi-eat  price  movements  of  the  war  period  and  the 
postwar  period.  During  the  war  there  was  a 
great  rise  in  the  general  price  level  all  over  the 
world.  When  the  armistice  came,  in  1918,  prices 
fell  everywhere,  and  it  was  generally  thought  that 
they  would  continue  to  fall  until  they  gradually 
went  back  to  something  like  their  old  levels.  Then 
came  the  great  price  increase  of  1919  and  1920, 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  foreseen  by  any- 
body anywhere,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  the 
most  rapid  and  continuous  collapse  of  prices  that 
economic  history  records. 

The  third  noteworthy  condition  is  the  striking 
difference  between  the  relatively  moderate  price  in- 
creases in  this  country  and  the  enormous  increases 
in  France  and  Italy.  This  largely  represents  the 
differences  in  the  relative  soundness  of  the  curren- 
cies in  which  the  prices  are  paid.  In  this  country 
we  are  on  a gold  basis.  In  England  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a genuine  return  to  a gold 
basis  will  come  before  very  long.  In  France  and 
in  Italy  no  such  reasonable  prospect  exists,  and 
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there  is  grave  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  curren- 
cies of  these  nations,  and  of  most  other  partici- 
pants in  the  war,  on  either  side,  can  be  restored 
to  their  old  values. 

Wholesale  Prices  from  1810  to  1920 
Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  statistician  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  in  New  York  City,  has  carried 
back  the  index  number  for  wholeple  prices  in  this 
country  until  we  now  have  available  the  figures 
for  110  years  (diagram  4). 

This  shows  that  the  recent  great  rise  in  prices 
is  the  third,  of  substantially  the  same  extent,  that 
this  country  has  experienced.  All  three  have  come 
in  times  of  great  wars.  The  first  took  place  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812,  which  was  in  reality  this 
country’s  participation  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
the  second  during  the  Civil  War,  and  this  most 
recent  one  during  the  World  War. 

If  one  will  examine  carefully  the  contour  of  the 
curve  of  prices  during  this  period  of  110  years, 
he  will  find  that  it  is  a condensed  version  of  the 
economic  history  of  the  country.  ^ Each  impor- 
tant change  in  tariff  and  in  national  financial 
policy  is  reflected,  together  with  the  different  peri- 
ods of  prosperity  and  depression,  and  the  several 
wars. 

Outlook  for  Continued  Decline 
The  most  significant  fact  revealed  by  the  dia- 
gram, however,  is  that  each  of  the  two  previous 
great  price  increases  has  been  followed  by  a 30- 
year  period  of  irregularly  falling  prices,  and  a 
20-year  period  of  generally  rising  prices.  At  the 
present  time  prices  are  rapidly  falling,  and  it  is 
most  important  for  the  business  man  to  consider 
whether  or  not  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a long  term  of  falling  prices  and,  if  so, 
what  this  means  for  business. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
general  trend  of  prices  will  be  irregularly  down- 
ward for  a period  of  years  to  come,  just  as  it 
was  after  the  two  earlier  great  increases.  One 
reason  why  we  may  expect  this  lies  in  the  very 
fact  that  prices  are  and  have  been  high ; another 
is  found  in  the  world’s  decreasing  production  of 
gold;  a third  lies  in  the  enormous  losses  of  lives 
and  property  in  the  past  few  years,  with  the  ac- 
companying disorganization  of  the  world’s  indus- 
trial producing  power;  a fourth  is  in  the  depreci- 
ated currencies  of  the  world,  which  the  stronger 
nations  will  endeavor  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  stabilize  and  make  more  valuable. 

As  these  countries  regain  their  industrial  pro- 
ductivity they  will  one  by  one  attempt  to  establish 
an  adequate  gold  basis  for  their  paper  currencies. 
There  is  only  one  place  from  which  they  can  get 
that  gold,  and  that  is  from  this  country.  They 
will  try  to  secure  it  by  sending  their  commodities 
and  selling  them  here,  and  each  time  that  this 
happens  on  any  large  scale  our  own  prices  will 
tend  to  fall. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  seems  probable  that  we 
are  entering  on  a long  period  of  falling  prices, 
and  it  is  well  for  us  to  consider  what  that  means 
to  us. 

Falling  and  Rising  Prices 
In  a long  period  of  falling  prices  any  regular 
payment  of  a fix^  sum,  like  the  annual  instalment 
on  a mortgage,  is  harder  to  make  each  year  than 
it  was  the  year  before.  The  rent  is  harder  to  pay, 
and  the  taxes  are  more  difficult  to  meet.  If  you 
are  a farmer  and  pay  $2(X)  a year  on  a mortgage. 


it  takes  only  100  bushels  of  wheat  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment when  the  price  is  $2  a bushel,  but  it  takes 
200  bushels  when  the  price  drops  to  $1  a bushel. 

If  you  are  a manufacturer  and  buy  raw  mate- 
rial which  you  make  into  a finished  product,  the 
value  of  the  material  shrinks  while  you  are  mak- 
ing it  up,  and  you  must  sell  at  less  than  you  ex- 
pected or  take  a smaller  profit  than  you  had  in- 
tended. The  rent  and  taxes  of  your  factory  are  in 
reality  paid  in  units  of  the  articles  that  you  man- 
ufacture, and  each  year  it  takes  more  and  more 
of  these  articles  to  pay  them. 

In  a long  period  of  rising  prices  all  these  con- 
ditions are  reversed,  and  it  is  in^this  sort  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  world ”” that  America’s 
business  men  have  lived  and  worked  during  the 
rapidly  rising  prices  of  the  past  20  or  25  years. 
Optimism  has  become  the  business  religion. 

Our  fathers  lived  in  a different  business  world. 
Most  of  them  had  their  active  careers  in  the  long 
30-year  period  of  falling  prices  following  the  Civil 
War.  In  thrifty  New  England  during  that  time  it 
came  to  be  considered  almost  a disgrace  to  have  a 
mortgage  on  one’s  farm,  because  ample  experience 
had  shown  that  the  signing  of  the  mortgage  was 
often  the  first  move  toward  the  poorhouse.  Cau- 
tion, thrift,  and  careful  attention  to  details,  rather 
than  bold  enterprise,  were  the  essentials  for  suc- 
cess. 

It  is  often  deplored  that  there  is  but  little  sym- 
pathy between  young  men  and  old  men  in  discus- 
sions about  business.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
They  have  lived  in  two  different  business  worlds, 
and  they  talk  different  languages  and  judge  by 
opposing  standards. 

As  we  enter  upon  this  period  of  declining  prices 
business  concerns  should  endeavor  to  pay  off  their 
indebtedness  before  the  dollar  increases  still  more 
in  its  purchasing  power.  Those  which  still  retain 
earnings  accumulated  during  the  recent  period  of 
high  profits  should  conserve  them  and  will  greatly 
profit  from  having  them,  while  those  which  dis- 
tributed in  dividends  their  extraordinary  earnings, 
made  during  the  period  of  rising  prices,  must  ex- 
pect to  exercise  the  greatest  efforts  now  to  make 
up  for  their  past  generosity. 

Borrowing  ^ on  _ short  maturities  is  particularly 
advisable  while  interest  rates  remain  high.  As 
prices  fall  money  rates  will  eventually  decline 
also,  and  then  those  who  have  borrowed  on  a 
short-term  basis  will  be  able  to  renew  their  loans 
or  to  refund  them  at  lower  rates  than  could  be 
obtained  now. 

Wages  from  1820  to  1920 

A careful  study  of  the  course  of  wages  during 
the  past  100  years  has  been  made  by  the  same  Dr. 
Ralph  G.  Hurlin  who  compiled  the  data  on  whole- 
sale prices,  and  the  results  of  this  study  are  pre- 
sented in  Diagram  5.  The  upper  line  shows  the 
average  weekly  wages  each  year  of  five  sorts  of 
artisans, — carpenters,  house  painters,  machinists, 
blacksmiths,  and  compositors ; the  lower  line  the 
weekly  wages  of  adult,  white,  male,  unskilled 
laborers  in  industrial  establishments. 

In  1820  the  average  weekly  wage  of  artisans 
was  about  $7.  This  rose  steadily  during  the  next 
40  years  until  it  was  about  $10  a week  in  1860, 
just  before  the  Civil  War.  During  that  struggle 
these  wages  rose  to  $15,  and  then  kept  on  until 
1869,  or  four  years  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  they  passed  $17.  Then  came  10  years  of 
decline  until  1879,  when  they  were  $14.74.  A 
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slight  recovery  lifted  them  just  above  $15,  where 
they  stayed  for  20  years,  until  1900.  They  then 
rose  for  15  years,  until  1915,  when  they  arnounted 
to  $21.38,  and  shot  up  for  five  years  during  the 
World  War,  and  for  two  years  after  its  close,  to 
an  average  of  $42  in  1920.  • 

During  this  entire  period  of  100  years  the  course 
of  the  wages  of  common  labor  ran  along  nearly 
parallel  to  that  of  the  artisans,  and  throughout 
the  century  their  relationship  to  each  other  is  such 
that  the  artisan  wage  is  almost  always  about  180 
percent  of  the  common-labor  wage. 

As  compared  with  the  changes  in  wholesale 
prices,  the  variations  in  wages  came  tardily  and 
moderately,  conforming  in  these  respects  to  gen- 
eral economic  laws.  This,  however,  is  not  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  the  marked  differences  be- 
tween the  great  changes  in  prices  in  the  half-cen- 
tury following  the  Civil  War  and  the  compara- 
tively moderate  changes  in  wages.  From  1870  to 
18%  prices  fell  55  percent,  while  artisans’  wages 
declined  only  nine  percent.  From  that  date  to 
1915  wholesale  prices  rose  51  percent  and  wages 
only  38  percent. 

Most  of  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
revolutionary  changes  that  took  place  in  industry 
during  that  half-century  and  greatly  increased  its 
productive  capacity.  The  Civil  War  ushered  in 
the  modern  era  of  great  industries.  Before  that 
time  there  were  few  large  factories  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term,  and  much  of  manufacturing 
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work  was  still  done  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 
Large  factories,  as  we  know  them,  hardly  existed. 

The  Civil  War  was  followed  by  important  in- 
ventions and  the  introduction  of  large  units  of 
power.  These  advances  in  production  enabled 
each  worker  to  produce  each  day  more  than  he 
had  formerly  and,  since  his  productivity  was 
greater,  his  wages  did  not  need  to  decline  in  pro- 
portion to  the  prices  of  commodities.  His  share 
in  the  output  increased,  and  his  standard  of  living 
rose. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  to 
.see  wages  shrink  far  less  than  prices  in  the  next 
few  years  is  largely  a question  of  what  happens 
to  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  industry.  I f 
improvements  in  processes  and  in  management  can 
largely  increase  the  output  per  worker  per  day, 
then  wages  will  not  have  to  decline  so  far  as 
prices.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  output  docs 
not  come  up,  then  wages  cannot  ix*rmancntly  re- 
tain the  gains  they  have  made. 

Summary 

1.  Business  prosperity  depends  on  the  prices  of 


things,  of  services,  and  of  money,  and  on  the  re- 
lation of  each  to  the  others. 

2.  When  prices  are  changing,  wholesale  prices 
move  first  and  most,  retail  prices  next,  wages  next, 
and  rent  last  and  least. 

3.  Any  considerable  change  in  the  general  price 
level  of  other  countries  is  reflected  by  correspond- 
ing changes  in  the  price  levels  of  this  country. 
We  are  no  longer  economically  independent.  The 
prosperity  of  each  country  is  in  part  dependent  on 
the  prosperity  of  other  countries. 

4.  While  price  inflation  and  reduction  have  been 
serious  here,  they  have  been  far  more  violent 
abroad.  We  are  less  hard  hit  in  this  period  of 
readjustment  than  is  any  other  important  nation. 

5.  Three  times  during  the  past  110  years  the 
general  wholesale  price  level  has  reached  the  1920 
figures.  In  each  of  the  two  previous  cases  the 
peak  of  high  prices  has  been  followed  by  about 
30  years  of  irregularly  falling  prices  and  then  by 
about  20  years  of  rising  ones. 

6.  It  is  probable  that  we  are  entering  upon  an 
extended  period  of  falling  prices,  broken  by  occa- 
sional shorter  periods  of  rising  prices.  The  con- 
duct of  business  in  such  times  presents  problems 
radically  different  from  those  to  which  Ameri- 
cans have  become  accustomed  during  the  past 
quarter-century  of  rising  prices  and  shrinking 
dollars. 

7.  During  times  like  the  present,  when  prices 
are  high  but  falling,  plant  extensions  should  be 
avoided  unless  greatly  needed;  financing  should  be 
on  short  maturities  if  possible;  debts  should  be 
paid  before  the  dollar  gets  still  more  valuable, 
and  hence  harder  to  secure;  the  accumulation  of 
stocks  of  raw  materials  should  be  avoided ; bank 
balances  should  be  built  up,  bonds  purchased. 

8.  So  long  as  the  dollar  continues  to  increase  in 
purchasing  power,  debts,  rents,  and  taxes  will  be 
harder  to  pay.  Business  transactions  or  invest- 
ments, through  which  stated  sums  of  money  will 
be  received  at  periodic  intervals  in  the  future,  will 
prove  more  profitable  than  present  standards  would 
lead  one  to  believe,  while  agreements  to  pay  fixed 
amounts  at  future  dates  will  be  more  difficult  to 
live  up  to  than  nresent  conditions  and  past  expe- 
rience would  indicate. 

9.  In  the  long  period  of  falling  prices  following 
the  Civil  War  wages  declined  far  less  than  did 
prices.  In  that  same  period  the  productivity  of 
labor  greatly  increased  as  the  mechanical  means 
of  production  were  improved.  The  future  course 
of  wages  depends  largely  on  the  degree  to  which 
the  percapita  output  can  be  increased  through  im- 
provements in  management,  processes,  and  ma- 
chinery. 

10.  The  immediate  prospects  of  business  at  any 
given  time  can  best  be  judged  by  studying  the  de- 
velopment of  business  cycles  which  progress 
through  phases  of  prosperity,  forced  production, 
liquidation,  and  readjustment  back  to  a revival  of 
prosperity.  They  are  most  accurately  foretold 
l)y  the  changes  in  the  market  prices  of  industrial 
securities.  At  present  we  are  passing  through 
the  latter  stages  of  liquidation,  and  have  entered 
upon  those  of  readjustment. 


SANTOS  COFFEE  EXPORTS 
Exports  of  coffee  from  the  port  of  Santos, 
Brazil,  for  the  first  three  months  of  1921  were 
valued  at  l.SO,802,000  milreis,  compared  with 
199,1 57.(XK)  milreis  for  the  same  part  of  1920. 
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HOW  COFFEE  IS  FINANCED 


Money  Transactions  That  Take  Place  with 
Interests  in  Brazil,  as  Told  by 
the  National  City  Bank 

L_JOW  coffee  transactions  are  financed  with  for- 
eign  countries  is  told  in  one  of  a series  of 
large  ads  that  the  National  City  Bank  has  been 
carrying  with  New  York  newspapers.  This  phase 
is  elaborated  upon  as  follows : 

“The  vital  part  that  banks  play  in  the  inter- 
change of  goods  among  nations  is  intensely  inter- 
esting. Using  coffee  for  illustration,  let  us  see 
what  actually  happened  in  the  financing  of  it 
from  the  tree  to  the  breakfast  table.  The  grower 
in  Brazil  sold  it  to  an  exporter,  probably  in  San- 
tos, the  world’s  greatest  coffee  port.  The  exporter 
probably  sold  it  to  a coffee  importer  in  New 
York.  But  if  the  New  York  importer  had  simply 
forwarded  his  check  for  the  amount  of  the  bill, 
the  exporter  in  Santos  would  have  had  difficulty 
in  cashing  it.  Instead  of  doing  that,  this  was  the 
probable  procedure : 

“The  importer  in  New  York  went  to  his  bank 
and  arranged  to  open  what  is  called  a confirmed 
letter  of  credit.  By  this  means  the  bank  issu- 
ing the  credit  lends  its  name  to  its  customer  and 
promises  to  pay  the  sum  named  in  the  credit 
against  drafts  covering  the  requisite  quantity  of 
coffee. 

What  Happens  in  Brazil 
“The  exporter  in  Brazil,  after  arranging  for 
the  shipment  of  the  coffee,  drew  a draft  against 
the  bank  issuing  the  letter  of  credit  for  the  value 
of  the  coffee.  He  then  took  his  letter  of  credit 
with  the  draft,  to  which  were  attached  the  bill 
of  lading,  insurance  policies,  and  other  documents, 
to  a bank  in  Santos,  probably  to  the  branch  of 
an  American  bank  located  in  that  city. 

“The  branch  bank  manager  then  made  an  offer 
for  the  draft,  based  on  the  guaranty  of  the  bank 
in  America  issuing  the  credit;  that  is,  he  told 
the  coffee  exporter  how  much  he  was  willing  to 
pay  in  Brazilian  money  for  a draft  that  would 
later  be  collected  in  American  money  in  New 
York.  Assuming  that  a favorable  offer  wais 
made,  the  exporter  sold  the  draft  to  the  branch 
bank  and  received  his  money  in  the  local  cur- 
rency used  in  Brazil. 

“How  did  the  bank  manager  know  how  much 
he  could  afford  to  pay  in  Brazilian  money  for  a 
draft  that  would  be  collected  weeks_  later  in  New 
York?  He  determined  this  question  by  refer- 
ring to  the  buying  rate  for  the  day  the  deal  was 
made— and  an  explanation  of  that  buying  rate 
entails,  in  a nutshell,  the  whole  financial  fabric 
of  international  trade. 

Fixing  the  Buying  Rate 
“The  buying  rate  is  determined  in  a triangular 
way,  because  most  of  the  world’s  business  is 
really  a three-sided  transaction.  Brazil  sells  to 
the  United  States  much  more  than  the  United 
States  sells  to  Brazil;  so  that  trade  would  event- 
ually be  choked  off  if  no  remedy  were  at  hand. 
But  Brazil  buys  more  from  other  countries  than 
it  sells,  and  it  so  happens  that  these  are  the  coun- 
tries that  buy  more  from  the  United  States  than 


they  sell  to  us.  Thus  we  have  a situation  with 
three  angles,  which  can  be,  and  is,  eventually 
adjusted  just  as  if  the  entire  matter  were  simply  a 
debt  between  Jones,  Smith,  and  Brown. 

“The  manager  of  the  branch  in  Santos  knows 
thaj:  when  he  buys  a draft  that  will  be  paid  in 
dollars  in  New  York  he  is  creating  a credit  for 
himself  in  dollars.  He  knows  that  other  custom- 
ers will  want  to  buy  some  of  those  dollars  for 
the  purchase  of  American  goods  to  be  shipped 
back  to  Santos,  but  that  all  of  his  credits  cannot 
be  used  that  way.  But  he  also  knows  that 
Brazil  has  bought  more  goods  in  Europe  than 
it  has  money  to  pay  for,  unless  it  can  use  the 
dollars  it  has  in  New  York  for  that  purpose. 

“These  same  European  countries  need  funds 
with  which  to  pay  the  United  States  for  the  ex- 
cess of  their  purchases  here  over  what  they  have 
sold  us.  A trade  is  thereby  arranged  by  means 
of  which  the  three,  through  the  medium  of  drafts, 
by  matching  one  credit  or  one  debit  against  the 
other  two,  equalize  matters  and  wipe  the  slate 
clean. 

“They  are  not,  however,  exactly  equal,  and  it 
is  in  determining  the  precise  differences  between 
the  three  that  the  world’s  banking  system  oper- 
ates. At  the  present  time  we  constantly  hear  it 
said  that  the  exchanges  are  disarranged,  by  which 
we  mean  that  some  countries  are  prod,ucing  more 
than  they  are  consuming  while  others  are  consum- 
ing more  than  they  are  producing. 

Settling  Accounts  with  Goods 

“In  normal  times  these  factors  would  be  practi- 
cally in  balance  and  any  balances  still  outstanding 
after  the  three-cornered  matching  of  debits  and 
credits  would  be  settled  by  the  shipping  of  gold. 
But  at  the  present  time  gold  has  almost  disap- 
peared from  the  commercial  world,  and  the 
United  States  is  the  only  country  where  it  is  ob- 
tainable on  demand. 

“Other  countries,  such  as  Argentina,  have  placed 
embargoes  which  prohibit  the  shipping  of  gold, 
so  that  the  relation  of  each  currency  to  other 
currencies  is  almost  solely  determined  by  the  rela- 
tive purchases  and  sales  of  the  various  countries. 
The  relation  of  these  debits  or  credits  to  each 
other  is  reflected  in  the  amounts  that  bankers  are 
willing  to  pay  for  drafts  drawn  in  other  cur- 
rencies than  their  own, — the  buying  rate  spoken 
of  before, — and  this  is  what  is  meant  when  we 
say  the  exchanges  are  out  of  balance. 

“Thus  we  see  that  theoretically  the  world  set- 
tles its  accounts  by  the  shipment  of  goods._  The 
actual  machinery  of  payment,  however,  is  the 
transferring  of  funds  by  the  banks  as  trade  rises 
and  falls  and  as  the  crop  seasons  direct  the  flow 
of  trade.  The  wheat  that  we  send  to  England, 
for  example,  creates  credits  for  us  which  we  may 
use  to  offset  the  debt  we  owe  Brazil  for  coffee, 
while  Brazil  uses  the  credit  thus  created  to  pay 
for  machinery  it  has  bought  in  England. 

“The  procedure  here  outlined  is  followed,  in 
its  principal  parts,  in  financing  all  international 
trade.” 


GUAYAQUIL  CACAO'  EXPORTS 
Exports  of  cacao  through  the  port  of  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  during  1920  were  worth  $20,350,000,  on 
which  the  export  tax  was  $1,625,000,  or  8 percent. 
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WHERE  ARE  THE  FRIENDS  OF  TEA? 


India  Correspondent  Deplores  Their  Fail- 
ure to  Take  Advantage  of  Publicity 
Report  of  Caffein  in  Coffee 

Calcutta,  India,  May  22,  1921. 

IS  there  no  one  to  do  for  tea  what  the  Joint 
Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  is  doing  for 
coffee? — in  the  medical  line,  I mean.  In  your 
April  issue  you  quote  the  report  of  two  scientific 
investigators,  who  declare  the  active  principle  of 
coffee,  caffein,  harmless  and  actually  beneficial  ex- 
cept to  a few  people  “especially  sensitive  to 
caffein,”  and  in  these  cases  “the  abnormality  is  in 
the  individual  rather  than  in  any  inherent  poisonous 
or  deleterious  property  of  the  caffein  itself.” 

Of  course  this  only  confirms  the  common  knowl- 
edge of  coffee  drinkers ; but  anyway  I doubt  if  a 
medical  opinion  affects  people’s  habits  in  eating 
and  drinking  at  all,  or  lobster  mayonnaise  would 
have  been  na'  poo,  fini,  long  ago  and  it  would  not 
have  needed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
abolish  cocktails. 

The  point,  however,  is  that  the  opinion  published 
in  Prof.  Prescott’s  report  absolves  tea  as  well  as 
coffee,  for  it  is  confined  to  caffein,  which  in  coffee 
and  tea  is  identical.  The  favorable  opinion  ex- 
pressed of  caffein  in  coffee  applies  also  to  caffein 
in  tea,  and  therefore  tea  advertisers  have  a right 
to  make  use  of  it.  Why  don’t  they? 

Not  only  do  the  tea  people  neglect  such  op- 
portunities of  getting  tea  into  favorable  notice,  but 
they  sit  silent  under  vicious  attacks  on  the  alleged 
deleterious  effects  of  caffein  in  tea.  Even  so  great 
an  authority  as  the  British  medical  paper,  the 
Lancet,  published  a report  by  Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr 
of  New  York  on  “Tea  Intoxication.”  The  report 
is  carefully  worded,  and  an  equally  careful  peru- 
sal shows  that  it  does  not  essentially  differ  from 
Prof.  Prescott’s  report  on  coffee. 

But  how  many  people  read  with  real  care? 
At  most  they  get  only  an  impression  from  what 
they  read,  and  the  impression  created  by  Dr. 
Starr’s  report  is  that  tea  rather  resembles  strych- 
nine in  poisonous  effect.  The  reader  is  threatened 
with  “rapid  pulse,  increased  knee  jerks,  excessive 
irritation  of  the  nervous  system,  . . . extreme  rest- 

*  A perusal  of  Dr.  Starr’s  article,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  our  issue  of  May,  1921,  will  show  that  his 
description  of  the  harmful  effects  of  tea  referred 
to  its  abuse;  indeed,  he  brouf?ht  several  instances 
to  show  its  beneficent  influence,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  athletes  and  for  those  who  obtain  “solace 
and  satisfaction’’  from  its  use.  The  (piotation  from 
the  Lancet,  submitted  by  Mr.  Judf?e,  jrives  an  en- 
tirely wrong"  impression,  as  it  confin(!S  itself  with- 
out qualification  to  the  harm  that  comes  from 
abuse.  Also,  in  answer  to  the  last  sentence  of  Mr. 
.lodge’s  contribution.  Dr.  Starr  says  in  his  article, 
“It  seems  from  the  very  different  physiological 
effects  of  tea  and  coffee  that  there  must  be  some 
differences  in  their  chemical  principles.  This  re- 
quires further  investigation.’’ — The  Editors. 


lessness,  nervousness,  mental  depression,  and  in- 
somnia, with  tremor  of  the  hands,  attacks  of  head- 
ache, vertigo  and  palpitation.”* 

There’s  an  indictment  of  the  criminal  tea  for 
you ! And  yet  every  word  that  is  written  in  dis- 
praise of  tea  applies  equally  to  coffee,  just  as 
every  word  written  in  praise  of  coffee  applies  to 
tea,  for  the  principle,  caffein,  is  the  same  in  both. — 
Charles  Judge. 

LABOR  AND  BRAZIL  COFFEE 

Serious  Effect  of  Shortage — Wrangle’s 
Army  Engaged — Opening  Trade  with 
Europe  Through  the  Balkans 


(staff  CORRESPONDE|NCe) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  June  1,  1921. 
/\GRI CULTURE  is  sadly  in  need  of  200,000 
laborers,  and  until  at  least  half  that  number 
come  into  this  country  the  shortage  will  be  serious 
enough  to  affect  output  of  crops  to  a large  extent. 

fi'he  coffee  industry  is  the  one  that  suffers  most. 
The  disastrous  frost  of  1918,  which  destroyed  a 
large  area  of  coffee  plantations,  called  for  extra 
labor,  which  was  then  and  still  is  unavailable. 
This  resulted  in  trees  being  abandoned  and  output 
curtailed.  The  clearing  of  the  dead  trees  and  the 
planting  of  new  ones  was  much  delayed,  resulting 
in  heavy  losses  to  planters. 

The  shortage  of  labor  is  serious  and  in  spite  of 
every  facility  and  encouragement  offered  by  the 
federal  and  Sao  Paulo  governments  to  intending  im- 
migrants the  influx  has  been  disappointingly  small. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Sao  Paulo  government 
has  offered  work  to  10,000  ex-soldiers  of  General 
Wrangle’s  army.  Recent  official  announcements 
state  that  these  men  are  being  selected  from  the 
refugees  at  Constantinople.  The  offer  of  the  10,000 
men  came  originally  from  the  French  government, 
which  assumes  the  responsibility  of  repatriation  in 
unsatisfactory  cases. 

Whether  these  men  will  or  will  not  be  suited  to 
agricultural  labor  in  this  country  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  say.  General  Wrangle’s  late  army  must  have 
included  a large  number  of  farm  laborers  who 
would  be  invaluable  to  the  coffee  industry,  par- 
ticularly in  the  uplands  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  the 
climate  is  most  suitable  for  Europeans. 

Brazilian  Trade  with  Europe 


Previous  to  the  war  the  coffee  trade  in  Europe 
was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  and 
Austrians,  and  to  a certain  extent  the  Lrench. 
Hamburg  and  Tricst  were  the  principal  distributing 
centers  of  Brazilian  coffee  to  consuming  countries 
all  over  the  Continent. 

The  war  changeil  all  that,  and  not  only  have 
Llamburg  and  Tricst  lost  their  preponderance,  but 
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new  and  promising  markets  have  sprung  up,  par- 
ticularly among  the  new  countries  bordering  on 
Austria  and  Hungary,  the  Balkans,  Poland,  etc. 

The  Near  East,  especially  the  Balkans  and 
neighboring  countries,  such  as  Russia  as  far  as 
Moscovy,  and  Hungary,  are  markets  that  today 
trade  directly  with  producing  countries.  They 
promise  to  become  great  consumers  of  foodstuffs 
and  raw  material  not  produced  within  their  own 
borders,  and  their  great  possibilities  for  new  -trade 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  Brazil  govern- 
ment. 

Brazil  coffee  was  practically  unknown  in  the 
Balkans  prior  to  the  war,  but  with  the  advent  of 
political  and  commercial  independence  new  sources 
of  supply  have  been  sought,  with  the  result  that  it 
is  possible  today  to  trade  with,  say,  Bukharest 
direct,  while  before  the  war  the  preponderance  of 
Austria  practically  confined  the  redistribution  to 
Austrian  markets,  which  was  not  always  to  the 
advantage  of  the  producing  or  importing  countries, 
particularly  Brazil.  Coffee  was  shipped  to  Triest, 
whence  it  was  distributed  to  neighboring  countries. 
The  onerous  distribution  and  redistribution  to  far 
distant  points  made  coffee  an  article  of  luxury. 

Hamburg  distributed  coffee  to  northern  Europe 
right  up  to  the  far  north  of  Scandinavia,  Fin- 
land, and  Russia.  Triest  controlled  the  trade  in 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  the  Balkans,  Turkey,  etc. 
Communications  between  Triest  and  the  Balkans 
and  Russia  were  not  of  the  best. 

Rumania  the  Entrepot 

It  is  in  the  Balkans  and  countries  contiguous 
that  possibilities  of  new  markets  for  our  chief 
staple  exist,  and  now  that  they  are  showing  a 
distinct  inclination  to  trade  with  Brazil  the  oppor- 
tunity should  not  be  let  slip  by. 

The  most  promising  market  in  the  Balkans  is 
that  of  Rumania,  which  is  geographically  the  ideal 
entrepot  for  a vast  region  stretching  as  far  as 
Asiatic  Turkey  and  mid-Russia.  The  coffee  can 
be  carried  right  up  the  Danube  as  far  as  Galatz 
in  ocean-going  steamers,  from  there  by  river  craft 
to  Austria  and  Hungary  and  by  rail  to  other 
Balkan  states,  to  Lemberg,  Odessa,  Moscow,  and 
midway  into  Russia,  and  at  a price  competitive 
with  that  of  other  origins,  such  as  Triest,  etc. 

The  Rumanian  government  is  much  alive  to 
these  possibilities  and  a line  of  Rumanian  steamers 
is  already  an  established  fact.  It  now  remains  for 
this  country  to  cooperate  in  establishing  either  a 
line  of  its  own  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Seas,  or  aiding  the  Rumanian  enterprise  to  carry 
out  its  program. — Wileman. 

COFFEE  FOR  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  government  has  given  permission  for  the 
importation  of  140,000  bags  of  coffee  during  the 
next  six  months. 


BOOMING  ICED  COFFEE 


Publicity  Committee  Goes  After  25,000 
Soda  Fountains  and  Asks  Roasters 
to  Reach  75,000  Others 

OME  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  boom  that 
is  being  given  to  iced  coffee  this  summer  is 
gained  from  the  work  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade 
Publicity  Committee,  which  has  sent  sets  of  six 
window  signs  in  colors  to  25,000  soda  fountains 
throughout  the  country,  and  is  now  asking  the 
coffee  roasters  to  go  after  the  75,000  others. 
These  signs  will  be  furnished  by  the  committee 
as  low  as  $15  per  1,000  sets. 

These  streamers  are  strips,  five  by  19  inches, 
bearing  the  following  slogans: 

A Delicious  Bracer — Iced  Coffee. 

An  Old,  Old  Drink  in  New  Form — Iced  Coffee. 
When  Your  Collar  Starts  to  Wilt,  Drink  Iced  Coffee. 
Cooling,  Refreshing,  Sustaining — Iced  Coffee. 

Try  Iced  Coffee — and  Get  a Fresh  Start. 

In  the  Good  Old  Summertime  Drink  Iced  Coffee. 

Details  of  the  Work 

The  committee’s  circular,  which  is  given  wide 
distribution,  reads : 

Although  the  summer  is  just  begun  the  iced- 
coffee  idea  has  made  great  headway.  We  get  this 
from  both  wholesalers  and  retailers.  There  has 
been  a big  demand  for  the  committee’s  booklet  on 
Iced-coffee  recipes.  More  than  100,000  have  been 
distributed  since  June  1.  Dealers  are  asking  for 
iced -coffee  advertising  material,  and  roasters  and 
jobbers  are  passing  these  requests  along  to  the 
committee. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  behind  and  push  this  iced- 
coffee  idea.  The  committee  has  prepared  some 
appropriate  window  strips,  six  different  designs, 
suggesting  the  cooling,  invigorating,  refreshing  re- 
sults from  iced  coffee,  and  asks  your  cooperation 
in  getting  thorough  distribution  of  these  to  re- 
tailers of  coffee,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  soda 
fountains. 

We  have  secured  a list  of  25,000  selected  drug- 
store soda  fountains  and  are  mailing  a .«!et  of  these 
strips  to  each  one.  These  will  be  welcomed  be- 
cause lunch  rooms  and  soda  fountains  are  always 
in  search  of  such  material  for  posting  on  windows 
and  back  bars. 

There  are,  however,  over  100,000  soda  fountains 
in  the  country;  hence  75,000  we  are  not  yet  reach- 
ing. These  are  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  . 
and  in  department  stores,  candy  and  confectionery 
stores,  cigar  stores,  etc.  Thev  are  hotels, 

restaurants,  and,  not  least,  the  retail  grocery  stores. 
The  suggestion  of  iced  coffee  in  all  these  would 
certainly  cause  increased  coffee  consumption. 

This  thorough  advertising  of  iced  coffee  is  left 
open  to  the  coffee  roasters  of  the  country  and  to 
their  salesmen  as  a means  of  bringing  about  in- 
creased sale  of  private  brands.  A supply  of  this 
iced-coffee  advertising  material  must  prove  a big 
help  to  salesmen  in  getting  summer  orders.  Every 
dealer  knows  the  consumption  of  hot  coffee  slumps 
in  warm  weather  and  is  inclined  to  reduce  his 
stock,  unless  he  can  be  shown  some  way  to  keep 
his  sales  up  to  normal.  The  use  of  these  iced- 
coffee  signs  in  retail  stores  will  revive  the  dealer’s 
coffee  business. 

A set  of  the  strips  is  being  mailed  to  you.  They 
are  most  effective,  yet  cheap.  The  maximum  price 
is  $20  per  1,000  sets  of  six  pieces,  or  2 cents  a set. 

If  total  orders  aggregate  50,000  sets,  this  price  can 
be  reduced  to  $15  per  1,000  sets. 


GUAM’S  COFFEE  IMPORTS 
The  imports  of  coffee  into  Guam  from  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  $1,207  in  1920,  $1,124 
in  1919,  and  $412  in  1918. 
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OLIVEIRA  ASKED  TO  CONVENTION 

Joint  Coffee  Committee  Extends  Invitation 
and  Says  Return  American-Brazil 
Visit  Is  Probable 


D OSS  W.  WEIR,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Coffee 
Trade  Publicity  Committee,  has  extended 
a warm  invitation  to  Dr,  Numa  de  Oliveira,  sec- 
retary of  the  Sociedade  Promotora  da  Defesa  do 
Cafe  of  Brazil,  to  attend  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association  next 
November,  and  says  it  is  probable  that  a delega- 
tion of  American  coffee  men  would  go  to  Sao 
Paulo  afterward. 

This  invitation  was  given  in  a letter  to  Sebastiao 
Sampaio,  commercial  attache  of  the  Brazilian 
Embassy,  following  his  address  to  local  coffee 
men  in  this  city  on  June  6,  1921.  Mr.  Weir’s 
letter,  which  has  just  been  released,  reads : 
Exchange  of  Visits  Favored 

At  a meeting  of  coffee  importers  and  roasters, 
held  last  Monday  at  the  New  York  Coffee  Ex- 
change, you  were  so  good  as  to  discuss  for  our 
benefit  the  present  coffee  situation  in  Brazil  arid 
to  convey  a tentative  invitation  to  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee 
and  the  presidents  of  the  New  York  Coffee  Ex- 
change, the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association 
the  National  Chain  Store  Grocers’  Association, 
as  representative  coffee  distributors  of  the  United 
States,  to  visit  Sao  Paulo  as  guests  of  the  Sao 
Paulo  government. 

While  you  already  have  oral  assurance  from  the 
officers  and  members  of  all  these  organizations  in 
attendance  at  the  meeting,  of  the  very  great  ap- 
preciation of  this  compliment,  I have  been  re- 
quested by  them  to  repeat  these  assurances  in  writ- 
ing, to  confirm  through  this  letter  the  informal 
understanding  we  reached  at  the  meeting,  and  to 
express  the  hope  of  all  that  it  may  be  their  good 
fortune  some  day  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
your  country. 

At  the  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  an  exchange 
of  visits  by  the  coffee  leaders  of  your  country  and 
the  United  States  would  be  beneficial  to  all  con- 
cerned, In  addition  to  the  gredf  common  interest 
we  have  in  the  national  coffee  advertising  campaign 
and  the  propaganda  for  increasing  the  consumption 
of  coffee  in  the  United  States,  there  are  a number 
of  other  matters  connected  with  coffee  upon  which 
a better  understanding  is  desirable.  There  are 
many  new  ideas  that  might  be  developed  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  producers  and  distributors,  and 
in  this  and  other  ways  a «till  closer  and  better 
relationship  could  readily  be  established. 

Dr.  Oliveira  Invited  to  Convention 

It  is  believed  that  the  object  and  desires  we 
all  have  in  mind  could  best  be  furthered  if  that 
foremost  authority  in  your  country  on  the  coffee 
situation,  Dr.  Numa  de  Oliveira,  secretary  of  the 
Sociedade  Promotora  da  Defesa  do  Cafe,  could 
be  induced  to  pay  us  a long  promised  visit  and 
be  present  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Coffee  Roasters  Association  which  takes 
place  in  New  York  next  November  1,  2,  and  3. 

At  this  convention  the  entire  roasted-coffee  trade 


of  the  United  States  assembles.  A great  many 
of  the  importers  and  jobbers  of  green  coffee 
also  usually  attend,  and  an  advance  announcement 
that  Dr.  de  Oliveira  would  he  present  would  not 
only  bring  about  an  increased  attendance  of 
roasters,  but  a general  attendance  of  the  _ green- 
coffee  trade,  including  the  importers  and  jobbers 
of  three  principal  ports, — New  York,  New  Orleans, 
and  San  Erancisco. 

We  are  particularly  desirous  that  Dr.  de  Oliveira 
should  learn,  from  personal  contact  with  United 
States  coffee  interests,  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
national  coffee  advertising  campaign  in  this  coun- 
try. We  wish  him  to  see  for  himself  the  full 
scope  of  this  undertaking  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  being  conducted.  Such  a full  under- 
standing of  the  work  as  he  could  obtain  here  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  convey  by  written  report 
or  even  by  any  oral  report  such  as  a delegation 
from  this  country  might  present. 

A Return  Visit  to  Brazil 

What  I have  said  about  the  propaganda  is  also 
true  of  the  many  other  matters  relating  to  the 
coffee  trade.  It  would  undoubtedly  hasten  the 
desired  progress  if  Dr.  Numa  de  Oliveira  could 
be  induced  to  attend  this  meeting  and  obtain  at 
first  hand  the  sentiments  of  our  coffee  merchants. 
Possibly,  indeed  probably,  it  would  become  ap- 
parent at  this  hoped  for  conference  with  Dr.  de 
Oliveira  that  a visit  at  some  future  date  by  a 
representative  delegation  of  coffee  men  of  the 
United  States  to  Sao  Paulo,  to  be  selected  by 
the  various  bodies  interested  in  the  coffee  propa- 
ganda, be  authorized  to  proceed  to  Brazil  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Sao  Paulo  government  would 
be  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

In  that  case  there  would  be  a real  opportunity 
for  our  representatives  to  combine  business  with 
pleasure  and  in  the  event  that  your  government 
should  then  elect  to  extend  a formal  invitation, 
I believe  it  would  be  accepted  most  heartily. 

It  is  highly  important  that  any  delegation  se- 
lected to  go  to  Brazil  representing  any  of  the 
various  bodies  should  first  receive  instructions 
of  its  various  constituents  so  that  the  delegation 
would  be  truly  representative  of  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  all  American  factors. 


COFFEE  IN  PHILIPPINES 


Agricultural  Adviser  Points  Out  Prospects 
for  Its  Successful  Growth,  Also 
for  Culture  of  Tea 


*^HE  possibilities  of  successful  coffee  and  tea 
growing  in  the  Philippines  are  referred  to 
in  an  article  in  the  Far  Eastern  Review  for  May, 
1921,  by  P.  J.  Wester,  agricultural  adviser,  who 
says : 

"While  Arabian  coffee  is  not  recommendable 
anywhere  in  Davao,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  new  blight-resistant  coffees  would  prove 
highly  successful.  More  particularly  on  the 
Guianga  Plain  tea  culture  on  a large  scale  would 
appear  feasible.” 

Davao  is  a province  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
Mindanao  Island,  of  about  the  size  of  New  Jersey, 
with  a population  of  101,000. 


I TEA  AND  COFFEE  RESEARCH  BUREAU  I 

I ^ A department  of  scientific  research  under  the  editors’  direction  in  which  will  I 

I he  found  short,  popularized  reviews  of  current  and  older  works  of  physiologi-  I 
I cal-chemical  character,  fugitive  paragraphs,  references  and  articles  dealing  I 
i with  the  history,  pharmacology  and  technology  of  tea,  coffee  and  spices.  [ 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  TEA 


Third  of  a Series  of  Articles  on  Caffein, 
Tannin,  Oils,  Extracts,  and  Other 
Properties 

III.  TANNIN  AND  RELATED  COMPOUNDS* 
'^HE  term  “tannins”  is  applied  to  any  of  a 
number  of  substances  widely  distributed 
among  plants,  having  the  same  general  proper- 
ties, and  often  used  in  making  inks  and  in  tan- 
ning. This  latter  characteristic  property  of  tan- 
nins of  forming,  by  combination  with  animal 
membranes,  the  durable  compound  called  leather, 
is  responsible  for  the  inevitable  mental  sugges- 
tion of  the  latter  when  “tannin”  is  mentioned. 
This  fact  forms  the  basis  of  most  arguments  ad- 
verse to  tea,  but  when  considered  in  fhe  correct 
light  is  not  so  serious  as  it  may  at  first  appear, 
as  will  be  later  emphasized. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  only  one  tannin 
existed,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  difference 
in  properties  of  tannin  from  different  sources 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  foreign  matter.  It 
is,  however,  now  well  known  that  tannin  from 
different  sources  frequently  differs  both  in  com- 
position and  in  properties,  and  although  it  is 
probable,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
these  compounds  in  even  approximately  pure  con- 
dition, that  the  number  of  distinct  individuals  may 
not  be  so  great  as  is  usually  supposed,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  at  least  three  important  classes 
of  tannins  exist  in  nature. 

The  Grouping  of  Tannins 

This  classification  as  made  by  Stanhouse- 
Procter  is: 

Group  I. — Tannins  that  give  a bluish  color  with 
ferric  chlorid,  yield  pyrogallol  when  treated  with 
alkali  hydroxides,  and  form  on  the  surface^  of 
tanned  skin  the  so-called  “bloom”  (ellagic  acid). 

Group  II. — Tannins  that  give  a green  color  with 
ferric  chlorid,  marked  precipitates  with  bromine 
water,  and  with  alkali  hydroxides  yield  pyrocate- 
chol  derivatives,  which  form  the  so-called  reds 
(phlobaphenes). 

Group  III. — A small  group  that  gives  with  fer- 
ric chlorid  a bluish-green  color,  and  with  bromine 
water  an  ill-defined  precipitate,  yielding  little 
“phlobaphenes,”  but  a marked  “bloom.” 

•Exponent  numerals  refer  to  appended  bibliography. 


More  than  one  variety  of  tannin  frequently 
occurs  in  the  same  plants,  perhaps  having  some 
characteristics  in  common,  but  varying  in  their 
reactions  with  certain  chemicals. 

Free  tannins  are  amorphous  or  crystalline 
solids,  solutions  of  which  have  a slightly  acid 
reaction,  and  astringent  but  not  acid  taste.  They 
are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water  or  acetone, 
freely  so  in  alcohol,  or  a mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  notably  in  ethyl  acetate.  In  dry  ether 
they  are  almost  insoluble,  and  quite  so  in  chloro- 
form, benzene,  petroleum  spirit,  and  carbon  disul- 
phide. With  a solution  of  gelatin  the  tannic 
acids  give  precipitates,  similar  to  those  existing 
in  leather,  which  are  insoluble  in  excess  of  tannic 
acid  or  salts  but  not  wholly  insoluble  in  pure 
water. 

Tannic  acids  give  insoluble  precipitates  with 
many  organic  bases ; but  it  is  frequently  ob- 
servable that  an  alkaloid  and  a tannin  that  occur 
together  in  the  same  plant  do  not  combine  together 
to  form  an  insoluble  compound.  This  does  not 
wholly  obtain  in  the  case  of  tea,  as  may  some- 
times be  observed  in  the  separation  of  caffein- 
tannate,  causing  a turbidity  of  an  infusion  of  tea 
upon  cooling.  However,  this  phenomenon  seldom 
occurs  with  genuine  tea  except  in  the  case  of 
some  kinds  from  India,  whereas  tea  adulterated 
with  catechu  gives  an  infusion  that  on  cooling 
quickly  becomes  turbid. 

Nature  of  Tea  Tan^nin 

Tannin  is  present  at  all  stages  of  development 
of  the  tea  leaf  and  in  all  qualities  of  tea.  Some 
lack  of  agreement  among  observers  has  been 
evidenced  regarding  its  exact  nature.  Considera- 
tion of  all  tea  tannin  as  having  one  definite  consti- 
tution is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  process 
of  fermentation  to  which  black  tea  has  been  sub- 
jected causes  a modification  of  the  tannin.  Some 
of  these  fermentation  or  oxidation  products  re- 
spond to  certain  reagents  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  does  true  tannin.  Hence,  determination 
of  tannin  by  some  methods  is  likely  to  give  a 
high  value. 

Among  the  various  empirical  formulas  that 
have  been  given  to  tea  tannin  are  C34H2s022» 
Q7H220i7\  Q»HieO/.  This  last,  which  is  the 
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formula  for  quercitannic  acid,  has  been  frequently 
regarded  as  the  correct  one.  However,  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  composition  of  the 
tannin  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  tea,  and  that 
its  empirical  formula  should  be  considered  as 
being  somewhere  between  those  of  gallotannic 
and  quercitannic  acids. 

In  addition  to  tannic  acid,  tea  also  contains 
small  percentages  of  both  boheic  and  gallic  acids. 
The  latter  occurs  only  in  limited  quantity  and 
is  partly  produced  from  the  decomposition  of 
part  of  the  tannin.  It  is  apparently  of  little 
or  no  importance  as  affecting  the  value  of  the 
tea.  Boheic  acid  is  of  doubtful  composition,  it 
being  uncertain  whether  it  is  a single  compound 
or  a mixture  of  two  or  more  organic  acids. 
It  adds  to  the  strength  and  taste  of  tea  without 
having  the  quality  of  precipitating  albuminoid 
matter.  During  manufacture  of  the  leaf  it  evi- 
dently undergoes  little  change,  except  by  darken- 
ing in  color  when  nearly  dry. 

Tannic  acid,  when  isolated  pure  from  the  leaf 
and  perfectly  dried,  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
especially  one  of  a high  relative  humidity, 
rapidly  absorbs  moisture,  becoming  almost  damp 
to  the  touch. 

Determination  of  Tannin 

No  estimation  of  tannin  is  complete  but  is 
comparative  as  between  determinations  on  the 
same  material.  Nevertheless,  when  the  results 
secured  are  considered  in  this  light,  they  are  of 
appreciable  value.  When  given  proper  scrutiny 
they  are  quite  indicative  of  the  changes  obtain- 
ing during  growth,  manufacture,  and  storage  of 
tea. 

Interpretation  of  the  figures  with  reference  to 
environment  during  preparation  of  the  tea  will 
frequently  dictate  changes  in  conditions  of  control 
in  these  processes  which  may  be  made  advantage- 
ously and  with  much  resultant  improvement  in 
the  product.  Estimation  of  tannin  also  affords 
valuable  information  respecting  the  probable 
presence  of  previously  infused  leaves  or  ex- 
traneous tannin  matters.  Again,  it  gives  a means 
of  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of  different 
methods  of  brewing  tea. 

The  determination  is  best  effected  in  the 
aqueous  decoction  secured  by  exhausting  the 
sample  with  boiling  water.  Both  volumetric  and 
gravimetric  methods  have  been  proposed  for 
tannin  analysis.  Of  the  former  type  the  process 
rec.ommcnd(xl  in  the  U.  S’.  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture Bulletin  107  (1907)  is  suitable.  This 

method  is  not  included  in  this  article  because  of 
its  length,  but  may  easily  be  referred  to  in  any 
library.  In  this  connectif)ii  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  factor  advocated  in  this  bulletin  for  use  in 
interpreting  the  results  of  the  analysis  as  tannic 
acid  is  based  on  the  unsatisfactory  assumption 


that  the  whole  of  the  tannin  in  tea  is  gallotannic 
acid.  In  fact,  the  correct  factor  lies  somewhere 
between  those  for  gallotannic  and  quercitannic 
acids. 

A modification  of  this  process,  which  appears 
to  possess  some  advantages  for  the  examination 
of  tea,  has  been  described  by  Dvorkovitch®.  By 
this  method  it  is  endeavored  to  estimate  not  only 
the  tannin  but  also  the  proportion  of  fermentation 
products  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  black  tea. 
Employing  this  procedure,  he  found  from  8.84  to 
10.55  percent  of  tannin  and  0.90  to  1.88  percent 
of  fermentation  products  in  teas  of  the  first  crop 
of  1890.  The  conclusion  drawn  was*  that  the 
higher  the  proportion  of  caffein  to  the  total 
amount  of  tannin  and  fermentation  products,  the 
more  valuable  the  tea. 

Probably  the  most  successful  of  the  gravi- 
metric methods  is  that  of  Tatlock  and  ThomsoiA 
Here  the  tannin  is  estimated  as  insoluble  quinine 
tannate,  being  thrown  out  of  solution  with 
quinine  sulphate.  This  method  gives  quite  con- 
cordant results,  and  is  claimed  ^o  exclude  the 
estimation  of  coloring  matters  and  gallic  acid  as 
tannin.  A variety  of  other  methods®  for  the  de- 
termination of*  tannin  may  be  had  by  reference 
to  the  literature. 

Origin  and  Distribution  in  the  Plant 

Light,  moisture,  and  carbondioxide  are  the 
essential  agents  for  the  production  of  tannin  in 
the  tea  plant.  The  process  of  plant  synthesis  of 
this  compound  is  not  exactly  clear,  but  it  appears 
that  it  is  built  up  frdm  the  elementary  compounds 
through  phloroglucinol  and  gallic  acid. 

The  principal  function  of  the  tannic  acids  in 
the  plant  is  as  glucosegenides,  which  act  as  car- 
riers of  carbohydrates  from  one  part  of  the  plant 
to  another.  It  is  supposed  that  the  carbohydrates 
form  with  tannin  readily  decomposable  compounds 
of  glucosidal  nature,  from  which  upon  their  ar- 
rival at  a part  of  the  plant,  where  carbohydrates 
are  needed,  the  tannic  acid  is  separated  and  passes 
on  in  the  circulation,  the  carbohydrate  being  de- 
posited. 

Tannin  like  starch  is  formed  chiefly  in  those 
parts  of  the  plant  where  there  is  an  abundance 
of  material  for  its  production ; but  it  is  not  used 
as  starch  is  for  the  further  building  up  of  the 
plant’s  structure.  It  is  also  supposed  that  its 
purpose  is  to  protect  the  leaves  pro<lucing  it  either 
from  being  attacked  by  insect  enemies  or  from 
rotting;  but,  from  the  large  number  of  insect 
blights  to  which  tea  is  liable,  the  former  quality 
is  doubtful. 

Bamber’  showed  that  the  outer  leaves  of  a plant 
exposed  to  direct  sunlight  contained  more  tannin 
than  the  inner  leaves,  also  that  only  green  leaves 
were  capable  of  producing  it.  The  young  leaves 
of  certain  jats  of  tea  which  are  of  a pinkish 
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brown  color  up  to  the  time  of  plucking  probably 
contain  less  tannin  for  this  reason.  This  variance 
in  tannin  content  according  to  conditions  of  light 
and  shade,  evidently  holds  only  up  to  a certain 
point  in  the  development  of  the  leaf.  - 

Kozai®  analyzed  leaves  of  similar  plants  grown 
on  the  same  plantation,  under  uniform  conditions 
except  that  one  was  grown  in  usual  circumstances 
and  the  others  were  screened  from  the  light  by 
wooden  frames  during  the  last  three  weeks  of 
their  growth  before  packing.  No  difference  in 
the  tannin  content  was  found,  although  the 
screened  leaves  were  bleached  and  had  a fine  and 
peculiar  ‘aroma. 

In  two  kinds  of  Cochin-China  tea  consisting 
entirely  of  dried  flower  buds,  Hartwich  and  Du 
Pasquier^  found  1.17  and  1.25  percent  of  tannin, 
respectively.  In  tea  seeds,  0.059  percent  was 
found  in  the  husk  and  0.097  and  0.107  percent  in 
the  cotyledons. 

Variation  During  Growth 

Kellner®  observed  that  the  percentage  of  tannin 
increased  slightly  from  spring  to  autumn,  and 
that  of  substances  soluble  in  hot  water  gradually 
diminished  at  first  and  then  increased  slowly. 
Sawamura®  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  proportion 
of  tannin  increases  during  leaf  development. 

Such  opinion,  however,  is  disputed  by  other 
and  more  experienced  investigators,  such  as 
Schulte  im  Hofe^°,  Bamber,  and  Mann.  They 
contend  that  on  the  average  the  tannin  content 
is  higher  in  young  leaves  and  in  the  best  qualities 
of  tea.  Fine-plucked  tea  has  a higher  total  ex- 
tract and  more  tannin  than  coarse-plucked. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  as  the  leaf  grows 
older  part  of  the  tannin,  which  is  one  of  the 
first  products  formed  in  the  leaves  from  the  car- 
bondioxid  and  water  absorbed,  is  rendered  in- 
soluble. Such  is  no  doubt  the  case,  part  of  the 
tannin  forming  an  unstable  and  insoluble  com- 
pound with  the  albuminoids  in  the  leaf,  and  part 
being  converted  by  oxidation  into  an  insoluble 
substance  allied  to . the  resins.  As  tannin  is  the 
chief  source  of  the  strength  .of  tea,  the  advis- 
ability of  plucking  young  leaf  is  apparent,  when 
thick-liquoring  teas  are  required. 

Lower  percentage  of  tannin  in  the  older  leaves 
is  due  not  only  to  these  causes,  but  also  to  the 
presence  of  a larger  proportion  of  cellulose  and 
lignose  matter,  which  are  the  ultimate  products 
of  the  chemical  changes  in  the  leaf,  and  as  the 
latter  increase,  the  total  soluble  matter  and  the 
tannin  decrease  in  equivalent  proportion. 

Some  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  effect 
of  altitude  on  tannin  con- 
tent. Teas  grown  at  the 
highest  elevation  are  said 
to  be  richest  in  tannin. 
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THE  COFFEE  EYE-OPENER 

Manager  Coste  Urges  All  Leading  Hotels 
and  Railroads  to  Serve  the 
Morning  Cocktail 

A LL  leading  hotels  and  railroads  in  the  United 
States  are  being  circularized  by  Manager 
Coste  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Com- 
mittee to  copy  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  of  New 
York  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  serving 
a demitasse  of  black  coffee  to  every  patron  at 
breakfast  without  charge. 

On  his  ,vay  back  from  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
May,  Mr.  Coste  persuaded  the  Union  Pacific, 
Southern  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  Milwaukee,  and 
M.  K.  & T.  railroads  to  adopt  the  custom,  and 
has  now  gone  after  the  rest. 

He  has  written  as  follows  to  the  managers  of 
the  hotels : 

“Since  the  majority  of  hotel  guests,  I believe, 
leave  right  after  breakfast,  this  little  courtesy 
sends  them  away  with  pleasantest  sentiments 
toward  a management  so  thoughtful  of  their  com- 
fort. 

“The  psychology  of  it  is  that  the  human  ma- 
chine is  at  its  worst  between  rising  and  breakfast, 
and  a trifling  stimulant  like  this  starts  the  day 
right  and  puts  one  into  a frame  of  mind  less 
susceptible  to  real  or  fancied  annoyances.  Of 
course,  this  service  makes  the  biggest  hit  with 
persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  beginning  the  day 
with  coffee,  and  at  a hotel  usually  fret  and  fume 
until  coffee  arrives  with  the  breakfast  order.  But 
even  non-coffee  drinkers  appreciate  that  it  is  a 
touch  of  superservice  and  are  invariably  duly  im- 
pressed. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  service  is  a good 
thing  for  the  Pennsylvania,  it  would  be  just  as 
good  for  your  hotel.  The  cost  is  trifling.  The 
demitasse  doesn’t  satisfy  the  guest’s  morning 
appetite  for  coffee,  and  he  orders  a large  cup 
with  cream  just  as  usual.  The  only  extra  equip- 
ment necessary  is  an  urn  in  the  dining  room,  for 
things  should  be  so  arranged  that  this  extra  coffee 
can  be  served  by  the  busboy  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  guest  is  seated.” 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE  ON  FREE  LIST 


Duties  Provided  in  the  New  Tariff  Bill  on 
Cocoa,  Flavoring  Extracts 
and  Spices 


(staff  correspondence) 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  1,  1921. 

A FTER  having  given  the  permanent  Tariff  Bill 
more  than  six  months’  consideration,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Wednesday 
through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Fordney,  introduced 
the  bill  in  the  House. 

There  were  rumors  that  tea  and  coffee  would 
be  put  on  the  dutiable  list,  but  this  was  denied 
in  a recent  issue  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal,  and  as  the  bill  comes  from  the  committee 
both  tea  and  coffee  have  been  placed  on  the  free 
list.  While  there  will  probably  be  a good  many 
changes  in  the  bill  before  it  actually  becomes  law, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  these  two  commodities 
will  be  left  on  the  free  list.  Among  some  of  the 
items  in  the  bill  as  reported  out  by  the  committee 
are  the  following  on  the  free  list : 

Cacao,  Coffee,  and  Tea 
“Cocoa  or  cacao  beans. 

“Coffee. 

“Tea,  not  specially  provided  for,  and  tea  plants; 
provided,  that  all  cans,  boxes,  and  other  imme- 
diate containers,  including  paper,  and  other  v/rap- 
pings  of  tea  in  packages  of  less  than  five  pounds 
each,  and  all  immediate  containers  of  such  tea, 
except  ma^s,  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  charge- 
able thereon,  if  imported  empty ; provided  further, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  repeal  or  impair  the  provisions  of  an  act  en- 
titled ‘An  Act  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
impure  and  unwholesome  tea,’  approved  March  2, 
1897,  and  an  act  amendatory  thereof.” 

Extracts,  Cocoa,  and  Spices 
The  following  items  are  of  interest  to  the  trade : 
“Flavoring  extracts  and  natural  or  synthetic 
fruit  flavors,  fruit  esters,  oils  and  essences,  all 
the  foregoing  not  containing  alcohol,  and  not 
specially  provided  for,  25  percentum  advalorem. 

“Chocolate  and  cocoa,  sweetened  and  unsweet- 
ened, powdered,  or  otherwise  prepared,  17j4  per- 
centum advalorem,  but  not  less  than  2 cents  per 
pound ; cocoa  butter,  Z]/2  cents  per  pound. 

“Spices  and  Spice  Seeds  ; Anise  seeds,  2 cents 
per  pound ; caraway  seeds,  1 cent  per  pound ; 
cardamon  seeds,  10  cents  per  pound ; cassia,  cassia 
buds,  and  cassia  vera,  unground,  2 cents  per 
pound;  ground,  5 cents  per  pound;  cloves,  un- 
ground, 3 cents  per  pound ; ground,  6 cents  per 
pound  ;'clove  stems,  unground,  2 cents  per  pound; 
ground,  5 cents  per  pound ; cinnamon  and  cinna- 
mon chips,  unground,  2 cents  per  pound ; ground, 
5 cents  per  pound ; coriander  seeds,  cent  per 
pound ; cummin  seeds,  1 cent  per  pound ; curry 
and  curry  powder,  2 cents  j)cr  pound ; fennel 
seeds,  1 cent  per  pound ; ginger  root,  not  pre- 
served or  candied,  unground,  2 cents  per  pound  ; 
ground,  5 cents  per  pound ; mace,  unground,  4 
cents  per  pound ; ground  8 cents  per  pound ; Bom- 


bay or  wild  mace,  unground  18  cents  per  pound; 
ground,  22  cents  per  pound ; mustard  seeds  (whole) , 
1 cent  per  pound ; mustard,  ground,  prepared  in 
bottles  or  otherwise,  5 cents  per  pound ; nut- 
megs, unground,  2 cents  per  pound;  ground,  5 
cents  per  pound;  pepper,  capsicum  or  red  pepper 
or  cayenne  pepper,  and  paprika,  unground,  2 
cents  per  pound ; ground,  5 cents  per  pound ; 
black  or  white  pepper,  unground,  2 cents  per 
pound ; ground,  5 cents  per  pound ; pimento  (all- 
spice), ungrouiid,  1 cent  per  pound;  ground,  3 
cents  per  pound ; whole  pimentos,  packed  in 
brine  or  in  oil,  or  prepared  or  preserved  in  any 
manner,  6 cents  per  pound ; sage,  unground,  1 
cent  per  pound;  ground,  3 cents  per  pound;  tur- 
meric, 10  cents  per  pound ; mixed  spices,  and 
spices  and  spice  seeds  not  specially  provided  for, 
including  all  herbs  or  herb  leaves  in  glass  or 
other  small  packages,  for  culinary  use,  20  per- 
centum advalorem.  Provided,  that  in  all  the  fore- 
going no  allowance  shall  be  made  for  dirt  or  other 
foreign  matter;  provided  further,  that  the  impor- 
tation of  pepper  shells,  ground  or  unground,  is 
hereby  prohibited.” — Lamm. 


The  Association  on  Guard 
Manager  Coste  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters’ 
A.ssociation,  under  date  of  June  20,  1921,  sent  the 
following  bulletin  to  members,  urging  them  to 
anticipate  a possible  import  duty  on  coffee  or  tea: 
In  connection  with  certain  usual  transactions, 
our  attorneys  believe  our  members  will  find  it 
advisable  to  include  a clause  that  would  protect 
them,  should  a tariff  on  coffee  or  other  important 
products  be  adopted  and  made  retroactive. 

For  instance,  in  the  event  of  the  sale  of  green 
coffee  against  an  importation  purchase,  or  the  sale 
of  roasted  coffee  for  future  delivery  against  an 
importation  purchase,  or  the  sale  of  any  other 
product  based  on  purchases  of  imported  material 
to  arrive,  something  like  the  following  clause 
should  be  added  to  the  sale  contract: 

“In  the  event  that  the  seller  is  or  may  become 
liable  on  any  goods  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
contract  for  any  new  or  increased  tariffs  or  cus- 
toms duties,  then  in  that  event  the  buyer  agrrees 
to  pay  the  seller  a sum  equal  to  the  amount  in  such 
increased  tariffs  or  customs  duties.” 

Please  understand  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
124  has  not  yet  been  passed  by  Congress,  nor  have 
we  any  word  or  sign  that  a tariff  on  coffee,  tea,  or 
a tariff  or  increased  tariff  on  any  product  our 
members  usually  handle,  is  being  considered ; but 
Congress  may  include  these  articles  in  the  Tariff 
Bill  and  may  insert  an  emergency  clause  in  the 
resolution  making  such  tariff  retroactive  to  the 
date,  say,  when  it  was  reported  in  the  House. 


Attitude  of  the  Trade 
The  attitude  of  the  trade  toward  the  new  Tariff 
Bill  is  given  as  follows  by  John  Clarke  & Co., 
the  head  of  which  is  president  of  the  American 
Spice  Trade  Association : 

“The  new  tariff  makes  many  changes  in  the 
duties  on  spices,  seeds,  and  herbs.  Black,  white, 
and  red  peppers,  nutmegs,  gingers,  cassias,  and 
cinnamon  are  put  down  at  2 cents  a pound, 
against  present  rate  of  1 cent;  cloves  are  ad- 
vanced from  2 cents  to  3 cents  a pound  and  mace 
reduced  from  8 cents  to  4 cents.  The  present 
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duty  of  18  cents  a pound  on  Bombay  mace,  which 
is  prohibitive,  is  retained.  The  importation  of 
pepper  shells  is  prohibited. 

“Amply  protective  rates  are  assessed  on  ground 
spices  of  all  kinds.  There  is  a fair  chance  that 
the  proposed  rates  in  this  draft  of  the  bill  may 
be  kept  unchanged  till  final  passage. 

“The  increases  are  not  so  violent  as  to  arouse 
much  comment,  favorable  or  otherwise.  The 
duties  are  preeminently  of  a revenue-producing 
character  and  are  not  likely  to  be  very  earnestly 
opposed,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  with  much 
hope  of  success.  The  group  is  so  comparatively 
small,  among  revenue  sources,  as  to  cut  very  little 
figure  in  Congress,  either  way. 

“If  these  rates  are  finally  adopted,  the  trade 
will  be  fortunate  in  one  respect,  in  that  most  of 
the  duties  on  these  articles  are  specific  instead 
of  advalorem  in  form.” 


I PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS  | 
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PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 


Patents  Granted,  Trade-Mark  Applications, 
Certificates  Issued,  and  Labels  and 
Prints  Registered 

(staff  correspondence) 
Washington.  D.  C.,  June  14,  1921. 

T T ERE  follows  a complete  record  of  the  latest 
^ * activities  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee,  spice,  and 
general  grocery  trades : 

Patents  Granted 

Knockdown  Shipping  Box  or  Crate.  1,379,196. 
Daniel  Lowenhaupt  and  Charles  D.  Rowe,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ind.  A knock-down  box  or  crate 
comprising  sides  each  having  a corner  strip 
and  a brace,  the  corner  strips  having  slid- 
ably detachable  connecting  means  whereby 
one  side  is  connected  to  another  side,  the 
braces  having  projecting  ends,  and  ends  for 
the  box  or  crate  which  have  openings  detach- 
ably receiving  the  projecting  ends  of  the  braces. 

Teapot,  Coffee-Pot,  and  Like  Vessel.  Robert 
Crawford  Johnson,  Leicester,  England.  1,380,066. 
A teapot  or  the  like,  comprising  a body  having  a 
top  and  a groove  located  in  the  side  of  the  body 
below  the  top,  a spout  opening  provided  in  the 
body  and  merging  into  the  groove,  a partition  lo- 
cated in  the  body  and  forming  a spout,  and  a 
handle  located  within  the  boundary  of  the  body. 

Device  for  Displaying  the  Covering  of  Boxes 
and  Other  Containers.  1,380,148.  Vernon  A.  Joy, 
New  York.  A device  for  displaying  the  covering 


material  of  containers,  comprising  a flat  part  made 
of  the  covering  material  which  it  is  proposed  to 
use  on  the  containers  and  which  is  cut  and  lined 
to  represpt  the  container,  and  a flat  part  arranged 
above  said  first  mentioned  part  and  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a representation  of  the  interior  of  the 
container. 

Portable  Peanut  Cleaner  and  Grader.  1,380,449. 
Joseph  W.  Whitmore,  Dendron,  Va.,  and  Thomas 
J.  Whitmore,  deceased,  Dendron,  Va.,  by  Thomas 
B.  Whitmore,  administrator.  A combined  peanut 
grader  and  cleaner,  including  a source  of  power; 
a grading  and  polishing  cylinder  driven  from  said 
source  of  power;  mechanism  for  subjecting  the 
materials  to  a blast  associated  with  said  cylinder; 
a separating  instrumentality  for  apportioning  ma- 
terials so  subjected  to  the  blast;  a hand-picker  belt 
associated  with  the  separating  instrumentality  and 
adapted  to  receive  materials  therefrom ; means  for 
conveying  materials  selected  from  the  picker  belt ; 
a grading  and  shelling  instrumentality  associated 
with  the  conveyor;  and  mechanism  for  subjecTing 
the  materials  to  a blast  associated  with  the  grading 
and  shelling  instrumentality ; the  conveyers,  picker 
belt,  cylinder,  blast-producing,  grading  and  shelling 
instrumentalities  all  being  in  driving  connection 
with  the  source  of  power. 

Method  and  Apparatus  for  Blanching  Peanuts. 
1,381,082.  George  J.  Corporon,  Amesbury,  Mass., 
A method  of  blanching  nuts  consisting  in  utilizing 
centrifugal  force  to  repeatedly  throw  the  nuts 
against  roughened  surfaces  which  cause  the  skins 
to  be  separated  from  the  nuts,  and  simultane- 
ously moving  the  nuts  along  an  inclined  plane. 

Method  of  Making  Boxes.  1,381,097.  Allen  A. 
Adamson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  William  F. 
Grupe,  North  Bergen,  N.  J.  The  process  of 
making  a paper  box  formed  of  a tray  having  a 
neck  formed  separately  from  and  inserted  within 
the  body  of  the  tray  and  cover  telescoping  on  said 
neck,  comprising  separately  forming  substantially 
simultaneously  the  parts  of  said  cover  and  the 
parts  of  said  tray,  including  the  application  of 
adhesives  as  desired,  definitely  progressing  said 
cover  and  said  tray  simultaneously  and  effecting 
substantially  without  delay  the  closure  of  the  box 
by  positioning  said  cover  on  said  tray. 

Electric  Coffee  and  Peanut  Roaster.  1,381,243. 
Mark  T.  Seymour,  Stowe,  N.  Y.  An  electric 
roaster  for  coffee  and  similar  articles  comprising 
a stationary  cylinder  having  a cylindrical  non- 
combustible lining  therefor,  a second  cylindrical 
lining  of  non-combustible  cement  around  the  in- 
terior of  said  cylinder  and  lining,  an  electrical 
cylindrical  heating  element  embedded  in  said  non- 
combustible cement  around  the  interior  of  said 
cylinder  to  heat  the  same,  and  a roasting  cage  for 
coffee  and  similar  articles  rotatably  mounted  with- 
out said  non-combustible  cement  lining  of  said 
stationary  cylinder. 

Interf aided  Paper  Package  and  Process  of  Man- 
ufacturing Same.  1,381,307.  David  W.  Hudson, 
Green  Bay,  Wis.  The  process  of  manufacturing 
packages  of  interfolded  paper  sheets,  consisting  in 
uniformly  slitting  paper,  strips  along  transverse 
lines  to  nearly  sever  the  strip,  while  leaving  nar- 
row connecting  tongues  along  one  margin  of  each 
strip  integrally  connecting  the  sheets,  and  subse- 
quently arranging  the  sheets  in  the  respective 
series  in  break  joint  relation  and  folding  the  sheets 
of  one  series  in  one  direction  and  those  of  the 
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other  series  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  each 
sheet  embracing-  near  its  folding  line  the  partially 
severed  ends  and  connecting  tongue  of  two  sheets 
in  the  other  series. 

Coffee  Pot.  1,381,678.  Gabriella  Tumarello, 
Benld,  111.  In  a device  of  the  character  described, 
a support  having  openings,  a pot-section  provided 


Patents  Granted 


with^  trunnions  pivotally  supported  within  said 
openings,  said  pot-section  being  provided  at  its 
open  end  with  screw  threads,  and  having  an  in- 
wardly projecting  annular  flange  arranged  inter- 
iorly thereof  near  said  screw-threads,  a coacting 
pot-section  having  its  open  end  provided  with 
screw-threads  to  engage  the  screw-threaded  end 
of  the  first  named  pot-section  and  provided  near 
such  screw-threads  with  an  inwardly  extending 
annular  flange,  a strainer  element  embodying  a 
pair  of  strainer-sections  having  annular  flanges 
adapted  to  be  assembled  in  close  superposed  rela- 
tion between  the  first  named  flanges  and  to  be 
clamped  therebetween,  means  to  heat  either  pot- 
section,  and  a handle  carried  by  one  trunnion. 

Dry  Coffee  Compound.  1,381,821.  Joseph  Green- 
berg, Philadelphia.  A dry  coffee  mixture  com- 
prising dry  coffee  extract,  and  dry  milk  having  a 
fat  content  greatly  reduced  as  compared  with  un- 
modified dry  milk. 

Prepared  Dry  Coffee-Substitute  Compound. 
1,381,822.  Joseph  Greenberg,  Philadelphia.  A 
dry  coffee  substitute  mixture  comprising  an  ex- 
tract of  parched  vegetable  ingredient  imitative  of 
the  coffee  flavor  and  milk  having  a fat  content 
greatly  reduced  as  compared  with  unmodified  dry 
milk.  

TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 
The  following  marks  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a mark  may  within 
30  days  enter  opposition  to  prevent  the  proposed 
registration.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  79  Wall 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Week  Ending  May  24,  1921 
“The  Name  Means  Engelhard  Good  Food”  in 
circle;  130,665;  A.  Engelhard  & Sons  Co.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ; tea,  coffee,  spices. 

“I^Kreem” ; 134,421;  John  N.  Jentz,  Jersey 
City;  package  coffee  and  package  rice. 


“White  Lilac”  over  flower  in  circle;  136,455; 
Samuel  Zechnowitz,  New  York;  tea. 

“Tea  Table”;  137,540;  Peyton-Palmer  Co.,  Dan- 
ville, 111. ; coffee. 

“Golden-Cut”;  139,  193;  Charles  I.  Cook. 
Menominee,  Mich. ; coffee. 

“Coffee  Dan’s” ; 143,431 ; Coffee  Dan’s,  Inc., 
Detroit;  coffee. 

“Win-Son”;  143,724;  D.  C.  Winebrenner  & 
Son,  Frederick,  Md. ; coffee. 

“Gate  City” ; 143,265 ; Gustave  Spongberg,  Po- 
catello, Ida. ; coffee. 

“Gem  State”;  143,266;  Gustave  Spongber.g,  Poca- 
tello. Ida. ; coffee,  tea,  spices,  flavoring  extracts. 

Week  Ending  May  31,  1921. 

“CuVano”;  139,036;  Gibson  Commercial  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City ; flavoring  vanilla. 

“Red  Cross”  over  Maltese  cross  in  wreath ; 
139,990;  Roundy,  Peckham  & Dexter  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee ; tea,  coffee. 

“Consolation” ; 143,055 ; N.  Y.  Store  Mercantile 
Co.,  Cairo,  111.;  coffee,  spices,  tea,  sugar,  Havoring 
extracts. 

“Kelley’s  Special”  in  fanciful  design,  including 
throne  scene;  143,051;  Kelley  Bros.,  Detroit; 
coffee. 

“Wabash”  above  “King”;  143,075;  Wabash,  Ind., 
Baking  Powder  Co. ; coffee,  tea,  spices. 

Week  Ending  June  7,  1921. 

“Grand  Brand”  above  canyon  scene;  142,135; 
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Trade  Marks  Pending 

Davidson-Lake  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City; 
coffee. 

“Velvan”;  144,318;  Richard  Frank,  New  York; 
vanilla  extract. 

Week  Ending  June  14,  1921. 

“Buffalo  Brand”  above  buffalo;  138,471;  Chase 
& Sanborn,  Boston ; coffee. 

“Cafe  Marrow”;  141,825;  Anderson  D.  Brown, 
Chicago ; concentrated  coffee  essence. 

“Butter-Nut”  in  oblong;  145,080;  Paxton  & 
Gallagher  Co.,  Omaha ; coffee,  tea. 

“Six  O’clock,”  with  picture  of  negress  with  cup 
and  saucer;  131,265;  Hastings  & Co.,  New  York, 
assignor  to  Hastings  Cocoa  I’roducts  Corp.,  New 
York;  soluble  chocolate  prepared  for  drinking. 
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Trade  Marks  Registered 

This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  that  have  been 
registered,  for  which  certificates  have  been  issued : 

“Zecha  F'inest  Java  Tea”  within  rectangular 
scroll;  139,016;  American  Javanese  Products  Co., 
Chicago ; tea. 

“Morara” ; 140,087 ; C.  W.  Antrim  & Sons,  Rich- 
mond, Va. ; coffee,  tea. 

Registered  May  24,  1921. 

“Witt’s  Market  House  Coffee”;  134,448; 
Charles  F.  Witt,  Minneapolis;  coffee. 

Registered  May  31,  1921. 

“Salem  Landmark”;  138,492;  Gilmers,  Inc., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. ; coffee. 

Registered  June  7,  1921. 


“Bona  Coffee”;  143,450;  O.  W.  Pierce  Co., 
LaFayette,  Ind. ; coffee. 

Registered  June  14,  1921. 


Labels  Registered 

This  is  a record  of  labels  that  have  been  regis- 
tered and  for  which  certificates  have  been  issued : 
“A  Schilling  Product”;  22,926,  22,927,  22,928, 
22,929,  22,930,  22,931;  A.  Schilling  & Co.,  San 
Francisco ; coffee,  cream  of  tartar,  vanilla  extract, 
pepper,  tea,  baking  powder. 

Registered  May  24,  1921. 


“A.  G.  S.”;  22,944;  American  Grocers  So- 
ciety, Newark,  N.  J. ; coffee. 

“Rooster  Brand” ; 22,971 ; Roscoe  S.  Linton, 
Joplin,  Mo.;  coffee. 

Registered  May  31,  1921. 


Prints  Registered 

Here  is  a record  of  prints  of  interest  to  these 
trades  that  have  been  registered : 

“Chocolate  Cream”;  5,618;  Western  Grocer  Co., 
Marshalltown,  la. ; coffee. 


OBITUARY 


Franklin  N.  Barrett 

Franklin  Noyes  Barrett,  for  the*  last  25  years 
owner  and  editor  of  the  American  Grocer,  a 
weekly  trade  publication 
of  New  York,  died 
June  25,  1921,  at  his 
summer  home,  Mt. 

Tabor,  N.  J.  He  had 
been  more  or  less  ill  for 
several  years,  and  the 
attack  that  carried  him 
away  lasted  for  only 
three  days. 

He  was  born  at  West 
New  Brighton,  Staten 
Island,  August  15,  1844, 
attended  school  in  New 
York  City,  and  started 
business  life  as  a jewelry  clerk.  He  was  a Staten 
Island  retail  grocer  when  in  the  early  20’s,  and 


continued  in  that  line  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  till 
1877,  when  he  joined  the  editorial  force  of  the 
American  Grocer.  He  is  survived  by  a widow,  a 
daughter,  and  four  sons. 

August  H.  Flaspoller 
August  H.  Flaspoller,  president  of  the  whole- 
sale grocery  company  bearing  his  name,  age  58, 
died  at  New  Orleans  last  month,  leaving  three 
sons  and  a daughter.  He  was  once  president 
of  the  New  Orleans  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa- 
tion. 


Edwin  C.  Stewart 

Edwin  C.  Stewart,  president  of  D.  B.  Stewart 
& Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of  Ithaca,  mayor  of  that 
city,  and  president  of  the  New  York  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  in  1914,  age  57,  died  June  15. 


LELAND  STANFORD  FOOD  INSTITUTE 
Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  who  recently  resigned 
from  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, will  supervise  the  department  of  consump- 
tion in  the  new  Food  Institute  of  Leland  Stanford 
University  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal. ; Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg, 
now  chief  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  will  direct  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  departments;  and  Dr.  J.  S. 
Davis,  professor  of  economics  at  Harvard,  will 
have  charge  of  the  banking  and  transportation. 
The  institute  will  open  in  September. 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


An  Appreciation  of  George  Braunling, 
Who  Is  President  of  the  Braunling 
Coffee  Co.  of  New  York 


' I 'HE  continuous  handling  of  coffee  for  40  years 
is  the  experience  record  that  has  been  estab- 
lished by  George  Braunling,  president  of  the 
Braunling  Coffee  Co.,  one  of  the  firms  prominent 
in  the  importing  and  jobbing  of  green  coffee  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Braunling  started  in  business  as  his  own 
boss  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  19,  when  he 
opened  a retail  grocery  store  in  Chicago.  This 
was  afterward  developed  into  a large  wholesale- 
produce  business  which  continued  till  1896. 

In  1898  Mr.  Braunling  came  to  New  York  and 
bought  an  interest  in  the  Derbyshire  Coffee  Co., 
one  of  the  oldtime  green-coffee  houses,  and  when 
Mr.  Derbyshire  died,  ^ 10  years  afterward,  took 
over  the  business  himself.  This  was  the  formal 
beginning  of  the  Braunling  Coffee  Co.,  to  which 
the  Derbyshire  name  was  changed. 

As  every  modern  business  must  have  a spe- 


F.  N.  Bartlett 
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cialty,  Mr.  Braunling,  some  years  ago,  settled 
upon  Bourbons  and  fine-mild  coffees,  and  has 
added  luster  to  the  firm  name  with  the  growths. 

He  is  highly  regarded  in  the  coffee  trade  gen- 
erally, his  acquaintance  among  coffee  roasters  ex- 
pending throughout  the  United  States.  He  is 
looked  upon  as  a good  judge  of  good  coffee,  for 
his  business  motto  from  the  start  has  been  “Coffee 
qualit}'-  first  and  price  second : not  price  first  and 
quality  second.”  As  he  puts  it,  “The  public  drinks 
the  coffee  and  not  the  price.” 

Mr.  Braunling’s  only  son,  George  Braunling 
Jr.,  has  been  associated  with  him  in  business  for 
quite  awhile  and  is  an  exceeding  active  member 
of  the  firm.  The  father  is  a golf  enthusiast,  and 
much  of  his  leisure  time  is  devoted  to  this 
pastime. 

NEW  SPICE  DIRECTOR 
William  D.  Weikel  of  the  Weikel  & Smith  Spice 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  made  director  in  the 
American  Spice  Trade  Association  in  place  of  the 
late  Charles  D.  Joyce. 

jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiMiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiMimiiinititiiiiiimtr* 

I MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE  I 


1 News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work  I 
I and  at  Play  | 

Walter  D.  Stuart,  manager  of  the  coffee  de- 
partment of  Geo.  H.  McFadden  & Bro.,  returned 
to  New  York  on  June  10  on  the  steamship  Aqui- 
tania,  after  two  -months  in  Europe  in  the  interest 
of  his  firm.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Stuart. 
He  visited  the  principal  markets  of  France,  Belgi- 
um, Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
England,  and  was  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  for  a 
time,  where  his  firm  maintains  its  own  house. 

George  A.  Ennis  of  the  Ennis-Hanly-Blackburn 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  and  his  daughter  passed  through 
New  York  late  in  June  enroute  on  a tour  of 
Europe  which  will  last  till  October.  Mr.  Ennis 
noticed  the  heat  here,  which  he  said  was  more 
enervating  than  that  of  Kansas  City. 

P.  J.  Eiseman,  the  broker,  has,  it  is  rumored, 
closed  his  Toledo  office  and  is  moving  his  busi- 
ness to  New  York  City,  where,  it  is  understood, 
he  will  have  a Front  St.  location. 

James  H.  Caldwell,  a member  of  the  firm  of 
George  & George,  sugar  and  coffee  brokers,  Pitts- 
burgh, attended  the  Dempsey-Carpentier  fight,  ac- 
companied by  Louis  A.  Tyler,  of  Russell  & Co., 
New  York. 

Otto  J.  Deles  will  liecome  associated  with  the 
recently  organized  coffee-importing  firm  of  Stein 
& Feibleman,  New  York,  on  July  15.  He  is  now 
with  Arnold,  Dorr  & Co.,  coffee  brokers,  and 


was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office 
of  M.  Levy’s  Sons.  He  was  once  associated  with 
the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  offices  of  Leon 
Israel  & Bros.  He  is  popular  in  the  trade,  and 
has  had  the  experience  to  qualify  him  for  rapid 
advancement  in  his  new  position. 

P.  C.  Larkin,  head  of  the  Salada  Tea  Co., 
Boston,  was  a recent  New  York  visitor,  making 
his  headquarters  at  the  offices  of  Spiller  & Co., 
his  New  York  agents.  He  came  to  meet  his 
family,  who  have  been  abroad  for  some  time. 
The  Spiller  offices  have  been  removed  to  a larger 
and  better  street-floor  location  at  91  Hudson  St. 

J.  H.  Windels,  who  has  conducted  a coffee- 
importing and  jobbing  business  in  New  York  for 
some  time  in  his  own  name,  will  on  August  1 
become  associated  with  Geo.  H.  McFadden  & Bro., 
assisting  W.  D.  Stuart  in  the  management  of 
the  green-coffee  department.  Prior  to  establish- 
ing his  own  business  in  New  York,  Mr.  Windels 
spent  several  years  in  Brazil  as  a coffee  buyer. 

F.  w.  ehrhard  in  brazil 

F.  W.  Ehrhard  of  Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co.,  New 
York,  arrived  in  Rio,  Brazil,  on  June  24,  accord- 
ing to  cable  advices  received  at  the  New  York 
office  of  his  firm.  He  expected  to  spend  a week 
there  with  his  brother  Philip,  who  is  connected 
with  Hard  & Rand.  He  reports  that  he  has  se- 
cured a first-class  coffee  account  in  Rio.  Before 
returning  to  the  United  States  he  plans  to  visit 
Santos,  and  will  spend  some  time  in  the  interior. 

I INSPIRATION  CORNER  | 

I C Putting  salt  on  the  tails  of  fugitive  big  | 
I thoughts  and  bits  of  verse  which  make  | 
I worth  while  the  blending  of  sentiment  with  | 
I business.  | 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

0 sprawling,  jagged,  formless  city!  city  without 

a face ! 

Vast  stomach  of  a city,  with  countless  hands 
grasping  for  more ! 

Huge  agglomeration  of  people,  trying  to  get  the 
better  of  one  another. 

With  scarce  art  and  literature  and  distinction 
enough  to  furnish  forth  a country  village  1 
And  yet,  in  your  seething  energy,  beneath  the 
fever  and  delirium,  there  is  something  to 
admire : 

1 like  your  boundless  enterprise,  your  power  to 

manage  and  combine  to  make  light  of 
obstacles,  to  will  bigly,  and  to  work  your 
monstrous  will! 


— Ernest  Crosby. 
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OUR  BUSINESS  CREED 

We  believe  the  basic  principle  on  which  a trade  paper  should  build  is  SERVICE — service  to  readers 
and  service  to  advertisers,  in  a way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  general  public. 

We  believe  in  the  application  of  the  TRUTH  to  the  editorial,  news  and  advertising  columns. 

' We  believe  in  the  utmost  frankness  regarding  circulation. 

We  believe  the  highest  efficiency  can  be  secured  through  a CIRCULATION  OF  QUALITY  rather 
than  of  quantity — that  character  and  not  mere  numbers,  should  be  the  criterion  by  which  the  value 
of  a publication  should  be  judged. 

We  do  not  publish  free  reading  notices  or  paid  “write  ups.’* 
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ORANGE  PEKOE  AND  ITS  VARIANTS 


Some  little  discussion  seems  to  have  started  recently  in  trade  circles  as  to  “Why  is  an 
Orange  Pekoe?”  which  has  apparently  aroused  as  much  interest  as  the  old  question,  “How 
old  is  Ann?”  In  an  attempt  to  secure  a definition  that  would  settle  the  question,  we  have  in- 
terviewed various  tea  authorities,  one  of  whom  has  recently  paid  a prolonged  visit  to  the  tea- 
producing  countries;  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  unanimous  agreement. 

The  origin  of  the  term  “Orange  Pekoe,”  as  applied  to  India  and  Ceylon  tea,  seems  to  be 
somewhat  obscure.  The  following  definition  is  given  in  the  “Tea  Dictionary”  of  Ukers’  “Buyers’ 
Guide” : 


“ORANGE  PEKOE — The  Indian  tea  known  as  Assam  produces  a tip  of  a golden  orange  color, 
instead  of  silver,  as  obtains  in  the  China  variety  and  the  Indian  planter,  therefore,  adopted  the  old 
China  term  ‘Pekoe’  and  prefixed  the  word  ‘Orange,’  to  designate  its  color,  hence  the  word  ‘Orange 
Pekoe.’  This  is  a grade  of  India,  Ceylon,  or  Java  tea,  of  good  appearance  and  quite  free  from  small 
leaf  or  dust.  It  generally  contains ' some  tip  and  has  a well-twisted  leaf.” 

This  definition,  of  course,  does  not  “fully  define,”  and  we  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
restrict  to  any  definition  the  varying  peculiarities  of  make  and  appearance  that  enter  in  such  an 
elastic  degree  to  the  trade  understanding  of  this  grade.  The  term  seems  to  have  originated  in 
an  attempt  to  classify  a well-rolled  tea  having  golden  tip  suggesting  the  color  of  an  orange ; but, 
as  the  trade  knows  it,  an  Orange  Pekoe  may  be  tippy  or  tipless,  it  may  be  tightly  rolled  or 
loosely  made,  it  may  be  long  or  short,  it  may  have  white  tip  or  yellow  tip,  or  it  may  be  curly 
or  straight. 
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The  tea  trade,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  appears  willing  to  accept  the  original  classifi- 
cation as  stenciled  on  the  chest  by  the  producer  in  the  country  of  origin,  and,  as  explained 
farther  on,  this  is  arbitrarily  done  by  the  superintendent  of  each  tea  factory  according  to  his 
own  ideas.  Often,  when  the  demand  for  Orange  Pekoe  is  strong,  he  may  attempt  to  produce  a 
larger  proportion  by  including  leaf  that  would  rightly  belong  in  the  Pekoe  Souchong  grade,  not 
to  speak  of  the  Pekoe  solus. 

The  first  three  or  four  leaves  with  the  leaf  bud  are  all  picked  at  once,  and  go  through  the 
process  of  withering,  rolling,  fermenting,  and  firing  when  still  attached  together  to  the  stem  on 
which  they  grew.  The  final  separation  of  the  cured  leaves  into  the  commercial  grades  of  tea  is 
accomplished  by  sifting  them  through  a series  of  vibrating  trays,  each  fitted  with  a screen  having 
a mesh  of  different  size.  The  dust  and  broken  particles  of  leaf  fall  into  the  lowest  of  these 
trays,  which  are  superimposed  one  above  the  other,  the  largest  leaves  being  retained  on  the  top- 
most tray.  The  different  grades  resulting  from  this  sifting  process  are  classified  in  the  trade  as 
follows:  Dust,  Fannings,  Broken  Orange  Pekoe,  Broken  Pekoe,  Pekoe  No.  1 and  No.  2,  Orange 
Pekoe  No.  1 and  No.  2,  Pekoe  Souchong,  and  Souchong.  This  method  of  creating  grades  of  tea 
is  practised  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Java,  and  is  a purely  mechanical  process. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  ideas  of  the  superintendents  of  tea-estate  factories  in 
regard  to  the  meshes  of  the  sieves  used  for  sifting  tea,  so  that  the  grades  from  one  estate  are 
often  materially  different  in  appearance  from  those  similarly  classified  by  another.  Conse- 
quently, the  Pekoe  from  one  garden  may  have  a leaf  as  large  as  a Pekoe  Souchong  from  another, 
while  the  Orange  Pekoe  from  one  garden  may  be  not  much  better  than  the  Pekoe  from  some 
other. 

This  variation  naturally  affects  the  appearance  of  the  Orange  Pekoe  grade  now  under  dis- 
cussion. We  have  seen  examples  of  teas  classified  as  Orange  Pekoe  from  Java  that  were  much 
larger  in  leaf  and  poorer  in  twist  than  Pekoes  from  India,  while  many  well  made  India  Pekoes 
were  fully  equal  in  manufacture  to  more  poorly  made  Ceylon  Orange  Pekoe. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  how  futile  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  restrict  within  the  limits  of  a 
definition  a grade  of  tea  that  merges  so  readily  in  appearance  into  that  of  another,  coming  out 
of  a sieve  that  may  have  a few  less  or  more  msshes  to  the  square  inch. 

The  tea  trade  accepts  or  rejects  tea  described  as  Orange  Pekoe  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  case.  One  buyer  may  regard  a loosely  rolled  tea  as  belonging  in  this  grade,  while  an- 
other may  restrict  to  the  Orange  Pekoe  grade  only  wiry-leaf  teas,  and  still  another  may  be  in- 
sistent on  a certain  proportion  of  tip  being  present.  Out  of  these  differences  of  opinion  have 
arisen  the  gradings  Orange  Pekoe  No.  1 and  No.  2 and  Flowery  Orange  Pekoe. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  what  constitutes  an  Orange  Pekoe,  so  far  as  appearance 
goes,  is  a matter  that  must  remain  undefined  with  very  broad  limits.  Nor  does  it  seem  necessary 
that  a physical  restriction  as  to  size,  shape,  and  appearance  of  leaf  is  necessary  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  ultimate  consumer.  The  Orange  Pekoe  and  other  grades  of  the  same  tea  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  same  stem  and  must  necessarily  pirtake  of  the  same  tea  quality,  which  they  do 
in  slightly  differing  degree. 

The  popular  appreciation  of  and  demand  for  Orange  Pekoe  seems  to  be  a psychological 
one.  It  would  be  unexplainable  on  any  other  ground  than  the  purely  imaginative  one  of  some 
teas  being  supposed  to  possess  the  fragrance  o’  orange  Idossoms.  The  aromatic  jwinciple  in 
high-class,  flavory  tea  may  have  suggested  this  to  some  poetic  person,  who  in  the  distant  past 
so  described  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  black  China  tea  was  christened  “Englisli  Breakfast” 
and  still  persists  in  being  so  called  to  the  present  day  in  this  country.  We  noticed  recently 
that  a tea  dealer  had  christened  a l)rand  of  tea  “Lemon  Pekoe,”  probably  with  tlie  intention 
of  capitalizing  the  same  psychological  principle  involved  in  the  fanciful  term  of  “Orange 
Pekoe.”  We  suppose  that  one  of  these  days  we  shall  have  “Peach  Pekoe,”  “Rose  Pekoe,”  and 
such — but  God  forbid  “H(X)tch  Pekoe”! — B.  S. 


It  was  interesting,  but  nothing  new  to  tea  students,  that  both  Dempsey  and  Carpentier 
drank  so  many  cups  of  tea  during  the  few  hours  preceding  their  historic  pugilistic  encounter  on 
July  2.  As  has  been  repeatedly  shown  in  this  Journal,  tea  is  a fine  drink,  esj)ecially  for 
athletes,  and  those  who  looked  after  the  diet  of  the  gladiators  were  simi)ly  providing  what  they 
properly  should  when  they  needed  a potent  but  harmless  stimulant. — J. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


Special  Market  Reviews  for  “The  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal” 


New  York,  July  5,  1921. 
FAURING  the  early  part  of  June — the  first  10 
days,  to  speak  in  round  numbers — business 
in  Brazil  coffee  was  fairly  active  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  advancing  prices,  both  in  the  local 
spot  market  and  in  the  market  for  future  ship- 
ment from  Brazil.  Brazilian  markets  continued  to 
lead  the  advance,  occasionally  gaining  several  hun- 
dred reis  within  short  periods.  In  the  meantime 
the  local  market  made  only  part  response,  and 
at  times  actually  went  in  the  opposite  direction, 
so  that  the  difference  between  primary  and  local 
quotations  became  still  wider. 

The  particular  buoyancy  in  Brazil  was  ascribed 
primarily  to  continued  buying  by  the  government, 
early  estimates  placing  the  quantity  bought  at 
1,200,000  bags  Santos  and  400,000  of  Rio.  Subse- 
quently the  total  was  placed  at  3,000,000  bags. 
Another  factor  was  the  advent  of  extremely 
cold  weather  in  Sao  Paulo.  At  times  the  mercury 
got  down  to  freezing  point  and  various  claims  were 
heard  of  frost.  This  frost  scare,  however,  proved 
to  be  premature.  The  weather  soon  became 
warmer,  and  hence  ceased  to  exist  as  an  argu- 
ment for  higher  prices. 

The  reaction  on  this  account  was  especially 
marked  in  the  local  market,  where  futures  at 
one  time  sagged  off  close  to  the  season’s  lowest 
levels,  established  about  the  middle  of  March. 
Meanwhile  the  Brazilian  term  markets  remained 
comparatively  strong  owing  to  continued  govern- 
ment support. 

As  an  offset  to  the  strength  in  those  markets, 
striking  weakness  developed  in  exchange  rates. 
The  dollar  buying  rate  gained  over  1,600  reis  in 
four  weeks,  while  the  reis  value  in  London  dropped 
to  6jJd.,  equaling  the  low  figure  of  1899  and  with- 
in 1 7/16  pence  of  the  lowest  rate  on  record.  A 
rally  of  Jjd-  occurred  with  striking  rapidity,  and 
it  was  said  that  the  government  had  intervened; 
but  still  later  part  of  this  gain  was  lost. 

Effect  of  Exchange  Collapse 

The  collapse  in  exchange,  however,  resulted  in 


larger  offerings  for  future  shipment  at  lower 
prices,  whereas  the  tendency  early  in  the  month 
had  been  upward.  This  early  strength  was 
ascribed  largely  to  a display  of  greater  interest 
on  the  part  of  American  buyers,  who  began  to 
show  more  eagerness  to  provide  for  their  future 
requirements,  even  though  prices  asked  by  shippers 
were  so  much  above  those  current  here.  Within 
a short  time  roundly  50,000  bags  were  provided 
for.  This  increased  interest  was  partly  a reflec- 
tion of  a better  inquiry  from  roasters  and  jobbers, 
which  resulted  in  higher  spot  prices,  to  cent 
on  Santos  grades  and  on  Rios  and  Victorias. 

Coupled  with  the  larger  and  cheaper  offerings 
for  forward  shipment,  it  soon  developed  that  many 
Brazil  shippers  had  previously  accepted*  bids  be- 
low the  prices  openly  quoted  to  New  York  im- 
porters. This  was  brought  to  light  by  the  “afloat” 
figures,  which  showed  that  the  quantity  of  Brazilian 
coffee  enroute  to  this  country  had  increased  from 
141,000  bags  on  June  3 to  370,400  on  June  22.  As 
a large  part  of  the  total  was  destined  to  ports 
outside  of  New  York,  the  natural  assumption  was 
that  the  interior  had  been  buying  direct  because 
it  had  secured  more  attractive  prices  than  those 
quoted  in  this  market. 

Hence  it  was  assumed  that  our  future  require- 
ments had  been  provided  for  to  a larger  extent 
than  previously  supposed,  creating  the  belief  that 
Brazil  no  longer  had  the  same  control  of  the  situa- 
tion that  it  seemed  to  have  a month  or  so  ago. 
As  a result  buyers  here  showed  less  interest  in 
the  firm  offers,  especially  as  shippers’  views  had 
again  strengthened  materially. 

At  this  juncture  it  was  stated  that  many  of  the 
previous  sales  at  low  prices  had  been  speculative, 
certain  shippers  selling  short  in  anticipation  of 
lower  prices  with  the  advent  of  the  new  crop, 
and  also  in  expectation  of  still  lower  exchange 
rates.  Evidences  of  renewed  government  support, 
it  was  said,  had  made  these  short  sellers  anxious 
to  cover. 

Wide  Range  of  Values 

An  interesting  feature  was  the  wide  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  values,  quotations  for  the  same 
grades  and  descriptions  differing  as  much  as 
cent  at  times.  The  differences  between  the  vari- 
ous Santos  grades  were  the  widest  ever  known ; 
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grinding  Santos  6s  selling  at  cents  c.  and  f.  and 
ls-2s  at  1214  cents. 

At  one  time  it  was  claimed  that  the  govern- 
ment would  take  steps  to  restrict  the  crop  move- 
ment, and  for  a time  the  arrivals  did  fall  off ; 
but  practically  throughout  the  month  receipts  con- 
tinued remarkably  heavy  and  the  crop  year  ended 
with  total  arrivals  at  Santos  and  Rio  of  13,816,000 
bags,  which  was  2,000,000  bags  above  early  esti- 
mates. This  total  compared  with  6,700,000  bags 
fcr  1919-20  and  9,140,000  for  1918-19. 

Brazil's  Official  Attitude 
Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  are  advised  of  the 
receipt  of  three  private  cables  from  Santos. 

One  states,  “The  government  has  declared  of- 
ficially that  it  will  maintain  present  prices  until 
the  end  of  the  crop  and  will  limit  arrivals  in 
Santos.” 

The  second  said,  “Government  has  bought  3,000,- 
000  bags  and  will  guarantee  price  of  14$300  during 
July  and  14$650  during  August.” 

The  third  stated  that  receipts  at  Santos  would 
be  limited  to  30,000  bags  daily. 

Business  in  mild  coffee  during  the  month,  while 
less  active  than  in  May,  was  up  to  the  normal  for 
June.  In  short,  it  was  a routine  trade,  largely 
of  the  hand-to-mouth  variety;  jobbers  picking  up 
a few  lots  here  and  there  and  roasters  replenish- 
ing stocks  as  required.  In  spite  of  the  quiet  and 
some  increase  in  stocks,  prices  have  held  up  well, 
partly  because  of  firmness  in  primary  markets 
generally.  Arrivals  at  all  ports  during  the  month 
were  354,732  bags  and  deliveries  329,797  bags. 
The  country’s  stock  on  July  1 was  placed  at  640,- 
285  bags,  against  615,350  on  June  1 and  724,466  a 
year  ago. 

Larger  Dealings  in  Tea 
Greater  buying  interest  was  displayed  in  many 
kinds  of  tea  during  the  month,  resulting  in  a 
much  larger  business,  Ceylons,  pingsueys,  and 
country  greens  being  specially  active.  Low-grade 
pekoes  and  pekoe  souchongs  were  neglected,  but 
large  blocks  of  flavory  teas  were  readily  sold, 
developing  a scarcity  of  fine,  flowery  orange 
pekoes.  Demand  remained  consistently  good  for 
pingsueys  and  country  greens,  supplies  of  some 
kinds  proving  inadequate.  Javas  have  been  fairly 
active,  and  on  all  but  the  low  grades  slight  ad- 
vances were  establi.shcd,  attractive  tippy  teas  be- 
coming scarce.  Indian  teas  have  been  available  at 
more  attractive  prices  than  for  some  years,  lead- 
ing to  continued  fair  dealings. 

Last  season’s  basket-tired  Japans  have  been  of- 
fered on  a lower  basis  than  for  some  time,  re- 
sulting in  a fair  volume  of  business.  Some  firms 
have  allowed  Japan  to  ship  import  orders.  Sup- 
plies of  better-grade  Formosas  have  been  light, 
with  demand  also  small.  Low  grades  were  dull. 


and  a small,  early  advance  was  not  maintained. 
Congous  were  dull  and  featureless. 

With  most  of  the  so-called  dead  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  tea  disposed  of,  conservative  traders  ex- 
pect higher  prices  generally. 

Spices  Generally  Quiet 

Demand  for  practically  all  spices  was  slow 
early  in  the  month  and  prices  declined  slightly. 
Subsequently  a firmer  feeling  prevailed,  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  details  of  the  permanent 
tariff,  showing  increased  duties  on  peppers,  cloves, 
and  cassias.  The  early  loss  was  not  completely 
recovered,  although  it  was  said  that  some  buyers 
were  willing  to  pay  the  prices  they  had  refused 
the  week  previous. 

There  has  been  little  or  nothing  done  for  for- 
ward shipments,  though  there  were  some  sales 
of  goods  afloat  nearby.  Primary  markets  were 
steady,  especially  for  July  shipments.  More  was 
heard  regarding  the  shortage  of  the  Lampong 
crop. — C.  K.  T. 


EXTREME  DULLNESS  IN  CACAO 
John  Clarke  & Co.  have  prepared  the  following 
review  of  the  cacao  situation: 

There  is  little  that  can  be  said  of  the  cocoa- 
bean  market  during  the' past  month,  except  that 
there  has  been  a continuance  of  the  extreme  dull- 
ness that  has  prevailed  for  some  time.  Continued 
heavy  arrivals  of  Sanchez  have  had  an  unsettling 
effect  on  the  whole  market  and  prices  have  sagged 
in  nearly  all  grades.  Still,  there  seems  to  be  no 
sufffcient  reason  for  believing  that  prices  will 
not  go  even  lower  in  the  near  future.  Manu- 
facturers evince  little  interest  at  present,  and  are 
making  few  purchases  either  on  spot  or  for 
shipment,  and,  as  a great  many  dealers  are 
stocked  up  at  higher  prices,  there  is  little  sup- 
port of  any  kind. 

The  trade  as  a whole  paid  little  attention  to 
the  drafting  of  the  new  tariff  schedules,  everyone 
seeming  to  take  it  for  granted  that  no  duty  would 
be  levied  on  this  article.  The  instinct  was  right : 
cocoa-beans  still  remain  on  the  free  list,  and  the 
breakfast  table  is  safe  (it  never  was  in  serious 
jeopardy). 


CHICAGO  NEWS  LETTER 

Activities  of  the  Trade  in  the  Windy  City 
and  Vicinity  as  Seen  hy  Our 
Correspondent 

Chicago,  July  2,  1921. 

D Y most  reports  the  general  coffee  trade  (green 
and  roasted)  is  in  no  better  shape  than  was 
reported  last  montli.  It  is  still  a hand-to-mouth 
proiiositiou,  with  prices  reasonably  good,  but  no 
takers  for  the  product.  When  this  situation  will 
improve  is  problematical,  say  coffee  men  here,  and 
none  will  prc<lict  when  better  times  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  reconstruction  process  is  being 
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worked  out  more  slowly  than  was  expected  by 
the  best-informed  men  in  the  trade,  and  they 
are  loath  to  express  themselves  under  the  present 
trying  situation.  Here  and  there  salesmen  are 
being  laid  off  with  no  place  to  turn  to  for  a new 
job,  because  practically  all  firms  are  in  the  same 
boat. 

Stagnation  in  Tea 

The  situation  with  respect  to  tea  is  unchanged 
from  last  month.  Prices  are  no  lower ; but  the 
demand  is  almost  nil.  Retailers  are  taking  very 
small  quantities,  and  then  only  to  fill  day-to-day 
demands  from  customers.  Reports  reaching  here 
as  to  the  Japan  first  crop  are  that  it  is  very  dark 
and  not  of  such  good  quality  as  in  former  years. 
Moreover,  shipments  to  this  country  are  reported 
to  be  the  smallest  in  years. 

Another  thing  that  will  affect  the  future  situa- 
tion here  is  the  fact  that  prices  in  the  orchards 
on  second  crop  are  11  to  14  cents  below  those 
of  last  year.  Despite  this  fact,  a well-known  im- 
porter declares  that  if  anything  like  a normal 
demand  develops  here,  those  who  are  counting 
on  securing  adequate  supplies  are  bound  to  be 
disappointed,  for  there  will  be  a scarcity  that 
none  can  fill. 

An  Optimistic  Firm 

Probably  the  most  optimistic  man  in  the  green- 
coffee  trade  here  is  W.  T.  Bown,  of  the  recently 
organized  firm  of  Bown  & Callaghan,  who  de- 
clares that  he  “can  see  nothing  but  good  in  the 
situation.  The  country  is  in  excellent  financial 
condition  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  even  though  business  is  not  all  it  should  be, 
this  is  no  time  to  lay  down.  We  have  done  an 
extra  good  business  during  the  short  time  we 
have  been  established,  and  we  expect  it  to  con- 
tinue so.” 

Both  Mr.  Bown  and  Mr.  Callaghan  have  trav- 
eled extensively  during  the  last  month,  the  for- 
mer going  as  far  as  the  West  Coast.  He  found 
the  business  situation  there  much  better  than 
through  the  Middle  West. 

General  Business  Is  Better 

Indications  that  the  general  situation,  with  re- 
spect especially  to  the  jobbing  and  wholesale- 
grocery  trade,  is  improving  are  that  the  large 
conservative  grocers  refuse  to  give  out  statements 
as  to  their  financial  position,  whereas  a short 
time  back  some  violated  a custom  of  years  in 
making  a report  when  requested.  This  latter 
fact  was  the  means  by  which  the  tea  importers 
and  coffee  roasters  governed  themselves  in  giving 
credit.  When  a financial  statement  was  given 
where  it  had  been  refused  in  years  past,  it  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  Now  the  position  is 
reversed,  according  to  tea  and  coffee  men,  and 
business  is  surely  getting  back  on  a firm  founda- 
tion. 


One  large  wholesale  concern  that  is  doing  a 
steadily  good  business  is  Reid,  Murdock  & Co., 
which  is  keeping  persjstently  after  business  and 
getting  it,  too. 

John  A.  Sokol,  the  condiment  importer,  is  pre- 
paring to  make  his  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  for- 
eign producing  sections,  especially  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, France,  and  Spain,  with  the  intention  of 
securing  his  requirements  of  paprika,  mushrooms, 
and  poppy  seed.  Business  is  somewhat  slow  now, 
he  says,  and  it  is  a good  time  to  make  the  trip, 
which  will  be  short,  perhaps  not  over  60  days. 

Hard  & Rand,  green-coffee  merchants,  are  do- 
ing a fair  business,  considering  present  conditions 
and.  the  season. 

Pageant  of  Progress  Exposition 

A number  of  the  larger  wholesale  grocers  and 
tea  and  coffee  merchants  are  preparing  to  ex- 
hibit their  products  at  the  Pageant  of  Progress 
Exposition  which  is  to  be  held  here  on  the  Mu- 
nicipal Pier,  beginning  the  last  day  of  July  and 
continuing  for  two  weeks.  The  exposition  is 
planned  to  be  the  most  comprehensvie  that  has 
ever  taken  place  in  Chicago  and  every  line  of 
trade  and  industry  is  to  be  represented.  It  is 
also  expected  to  be  a trade  booster  and  furnish  a 
stimulant  to  those  merchants  who  have  been 
depressed. 

Among  the  visitors  during  the  last  month  were 
A.  D.  Levy,  manager  of  the  New  Orleans  office 
of  A.  C.  Israel,  and  Jake  Bloom,  of  Bloom  & 
Sons  Co.,  also  of  New  Orleans,  who  came  to 
attend  the  wedding  of  the  daughter  of  Julius 
Rosenwald,  head  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & Co. — W. 
H.  A. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LETTER 


News  of  the  Trade  in  the  “Logical  Port” 
as  Gathered  by  Our  Correspondent 

New  Orleans,  June  29,  1921. 

\ 7ARIOUS  trade  terms  have  been  used  in  the 
^ last  four  weeks  to  indicate  that  the  coffee 
market  here  was  not  active,  some  of  them  being 
almost  unparliamentary,  and  the  market  is  still  just 
about  as  dull,  quiet,  inactive,  unchanged,  from 
hand  to  mouth,  etc.,  as  it  was  at  any  time  in  the 
month. 

Arrivals  of  coffee  from  Brazil  have  been  small, 
and  there  now  is  only  136,000  bags  in  visible  stock 
here,  with  140,000  bags  afloat,  some  of  which  will 
arrive  in  a few  days.  Stocks  of  low-grade  coffees 
are  reduced  to  almost  a minimum,  as  there  has 
been  a better  demand  for  these  than  for  the  choice, 
while  mild  coffees  have  remained  in  about  the 
same  supply  as  at  the  end  of  May,  with  light  de- 
mand and  receipts. 

Imports  of  coffee  at  New  Orleans  have  been 
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large,  and  as  this  coffee  is  not  in  stock  here  it 
must  have  gone  either  into  consumption,  or  into 
storage  in  the  interior.  May  coffee  imports 
amounted  to  33,326,052  pounds,  while  in  Alay, 
1920,  the  receipts  were  only  12,443,192  pounds. 
That  prices  are  at  bottom  figures  and  that  there 
ought  to  be  better  buying  in  a short  time,  is  gen- 
erally the  comment  here;  but  prices  have  dropped 
so  steadily  that  few  are  willing  to  predict  future 
values. 

The  business  and  prices  in  roasted  coffee  have 
been  about  unchanged  all  month.  Roasters  say 
that  their  business  is  dragging  along  and  they 
do  not  look  for  activity  immediately,  but  hope  for 
better  business  in  the  fall.  While  they  again  have 
their  traveling  men  in  the  field,  they  are  not  mak- 
ing the  money  they  once  did  out  of  their  transac- 

tions,  Drinking 

The  tea  trade,  like  all  other  lines  here,  has  not 
shown  the  desired  activity,  but  it  has  been  fair. 
The  outlook  is  thought  fair,  but  some  dealers 
think  the  rest  of  the  year  may  be  only  keeping  up 
the  average. 

New-crop  teas  are  being  quoted  on  the  market, 
but  the  trade  is  said  not  to  be  very  much  inter- 
ested yet. 

Tea  drinking  seems  to  have  gained  somewhat, 
although  New  Orleans  is  not  a tea-drinking  com- 
munity, and  many  families,  if  asked,  would  reply 
that  they  did  not  keep  tea  in  the  house.  It  is  to 
be  had  at  many  of  the  restaurants  and  lunch 
places,  however,  but  if  one  went  into  the  crowded 
quick-lunch  rooms  and  ordered  tea,  either  he 
would  not  get  it  or  he  would  generally  have  to 
wait  for  it. 

Coffee  drinking  seems  to  have  shown  no  de- 
crease, at  least,  and  it  would  seem  from  a cursory 
view  at  coffee  drinking  places  that  those  who  for- 
merly drank  a number  of  glasses  of  beer  or  liquor 
now  take  small  cups  of  coffee  instead. 

Coffee  Eye-Openers  in  the  South 
It  has  been  noted  with  interest  here  that  the 
hotels  in  the  East  are  serving  small  cups  of  coffee 
to  guests  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  dining  rooms. 
For  a hundred  years  Louisiana  has  had  this  beat 
a mile.  In  the  large  hotels  now  one  does  not 
find  the  old  custom  prevailing,  but  in  hotels  in 
smaller  cities  and  towns  and  in  the  country  places, 
especially  in  the  French  parts  of  the  state,  every 
morning  a halfhour  before  the  first  breakfast  sum- 
mons a colored  girl  in  white  apron,  or  an  old 
colored  man  in  white,  or  if  these  are  not  avail- 
able then  some  “cajan,”  raps  on  the  door  of  each 
guest  at  hotel  or  Creole  home  and  announces 
“Here’s  ycr  coffee,  sah,”  or  “Mornin’  cafe,  M’sieu.” 
The  coffee  is  served  in  little  cups,  with  lumps  of 
sugar  and  milk  on  the  side.  The  guest  may  re- 


turn to  sleep  until  the  last  call  if  he  chooses,  but 
the  summons  to  “cafe”  never  fails. 

In  steamboat  times  on  the  Mississippi  River 
there  usually  was  a great  silver  urn  of  hot  coffee 

on  deck  from  which  a darky,  all  in  white  and 

covered  also  with  dignity,  served  coffee  to  every 
passenger  when  he  appeared  in  the  morning. 

In  the  city  here  these  pleasant  practices  are 

on  deck  from  which  a darky,  all  in  white  and 

while  for  your  cup  of  coffee,  and  in  many  places 
it  does  not  appear  in  the  attractive  style  of  former 
times,  but  the  use  of  the  beverage  would  be  in- 
creased by  a return  to  those  old  ways  of  serving, 
no  doubt. — E.  K.  P. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MARKETS 


Tea  and  Coffee  News  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Centers  as  Gathered  by  Our 

Own  Correspondent 

(staff  correspondence) 

San  Francisco,  June  23,  1921. 

A LONG  with  other  coffee  centers  a decidedly 
better  feeling  was  engendered  during  May, 
continuing  in  June,  despite  fractional  declines  in 
some  grades.  Under  continued  demand  the  Cen- 
tral American  crop  available  for  distribution  is 
rapidly  diminishing,  and  in  fact  many  grades  are 
already  exhausted.  Stocks  here  are  uncomfort- 
ably small,  and  reports  from  Central  America  in- 
dicate an  early  windup  of  this  crop  shipment. 

Any  added  impetus  in  the  buying  movement 
locally  will  probably  clean  up  the  stocks  on  hand 
and  the  few  shipments  still,  to  arrive,  clearing  this 
market  of  supplies  for  months  to  come,  until  the 
new  crop  liegins  to  arrive  in  December. 

There  is  considerable  Nicaragua  coffee  in  San 
Francisco  in  first  hands,  and  this  is  running  very 
good  this  season  at  prices  that  can  be  paid,  show- 
ing good  values.  The  crop  in  Salvador  was 
cleaned  up  for  Furopean  shipment  at  1 cent 
higher  than  those  ruling  here.  The  same  applies 
to  Guatemala. 

Although  stocks  arc  more  plentiful  here  at  pres- 
ent, a big  gap  in  shipments  is  certain,  due  to  the 
seamen’s  strike,  and  with  a firm  undertone  already 
noticeable  in  the  market,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  sharp  decline  will  take  place. 

While  local  roasters  arc  not  buying  to  any  ex- 
tent, there  is,  nevertheless,  a demand  for  coffee, 
both  from  eastern  ])oints  and  for  export.  A large 
lot  of  Central  American  coffee  was  recently  sent 
from  here  to  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Cleaning  Up  in  Tea 

The  tea  market  is  feeling  the  effect  of  general 
conditions  and  the  depression  is  locally  noticeable. 
Luying  is  very  light  on  the  new-crop  Japan, 
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and  we  are  apparently  in  for  the  biggest  tea-stock 
cleanup  the  country  has  ever  known,  say  local 
merchants.  First-crop  teas  are  getting  scarcer, 
according  to  advices  from  Japan;  buyers,  how- 
ever, continue  to  show  only  limited  interest  in 
import  orders  of  the  new  Japan  crop. 

Reports  from  Japan  also  indicate  that  the  first 
grade  of  basket-fired  tea  is  very  scarce,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  American  demand  has  been  so 
light  that  the  planters  are  not  turning  out  much 
of  this  type,  winch  calls  for  a considerable  ex- 
penditure for  labor. 

The  result  is  that  prices,  while  not  so  high  as 
last  year  on  this  grade,  are  much  higher  rela- 
tively on  the  natural  leaf,  which  calls  for  less 
labor  and  is  in  much  better  demand. — G.  P.  M. 


OUR  LONDON  LETTER 

The  Latest  News  from  Mineing  Lane  and 
the  Continental  Trade  Centers 

(staff  correspondence) 

London,  June  16,  1921. 

ON  the  whole  the  tea  market  looks  better.  The 
public  sales  of  Indian  tea  have  been  heavy. 
The  fine  sorts  experience  the  best  demand;  which, 
of  course,  has  been  a feature  for  a long  time  now. 
The  best  tippy  kinds  are  now  getting  in  very 
short  supply.  The  China  tea  market  is  also  doing 
good  business.  New  season’s  Kintucks  are  good 
buying,  with  little  to  come.  The  new  crop  is  gen- 
erally reported  to  be  poor  in  quality,  and  in  quan- 
tity is  the  smallest  on  record. 

Ceylon  teas  are  generally  higher,  the  finest  sorts 
being  2 to  4 cents  a pound  dearer.  Only  small 
quantities  arrive  at  the  auctions,  and  these  experi- 
ence a strong  and  advancing  market.  Orange 
pekoes,  helped  by  shipping  orders,  have  realized 
much  stiffer  rates.  Most  of  the  Java  tea  of- 
fered recently  has  been  inferior,  but  again  tippy 
lots  have  been  in  active  demand  and  have  sold 
well  at  full  rates.  A little  Sumatra  tea  has  also 
been  on  the  market  and  sold  at  medium  rates. 

The  duty-paid  entries  of  tea  in  London  for  the 
first  week  in  June  totaled  7,261,965  pounds.  This 
compares  with  6,445,999  pounds  in  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  last  year  and  5,803,430  in  the  same 
week  of  1919.  Our  total  tea  imports  for  May  were 
31,457,702  pounds.  India  contributed  more  than 
half  of  this,  and  Ceylon  one-third.  China  sent 
300,469  pounds  of  black  tea  and  27,935  of  green. 
The  total  tea  imports  for  the  first  five  months  of 
this  year  amounted  to  193,849,674  pounds,  com- 
pared with  180,586,941  in  the  first  five  months  of 
last  year  and  100,000,000  in  the  same  part  of  1913. 
A.  Ceylon  Company^’s  Affatrs 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ceylon  Tea  Planta- 
tions Co.  produced  facts  that  show  how  very  mixed 


are  some  of  these  concerns  nowadays.  On  the 
whole  1920  was  the  worst  year  in  the  company’s 
35  years’  existence. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  “company  was  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  put  on  the  market  the  class 
of  tea  that  was  in  demand  to  counterbalance  the 
overwhelming  supply  of  low-grade  teas.  For  the 
current  year  it  has  entered  into  forward  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  about  one-third  of  our  crop  at  a 
price  that  should  yield  a fair  profit.  Owing  to 
an  overstocked  tea  market,  losses  to  India,  Ceylon, 
and  Java  tea  producers  have  been  enormous,  and 
to  bring  down  these  stocks  growers  generally  are 
materially  reducing  this  year’s  crop. 

“The  stocks  in  this  country  are  some  239,000,(XX) 
pounds,  or  113,000,000  above  normal  times;  but 
with  the  reduced  output  from  India,  Ceylon,  and 
Java,  and  the  probability  of  later  improvement  in 
foreign  markets,  it  is  hoped  these  stocks  will  be 
materially  reduced  before  the  close  of  the  year  and 
the  markets  assume  a steadier  tone.” 

Discussing  a Tea  Duty 
This  week  the  House  of  Commons  is  discussing 
the  Finance  Bill.  The  subjects  will  be  the  tea 
duty,  imperial  preference,  which  applies  to  all 
duties,  and  the  import  duties  imposed  by  McKenna 
during  the  war  to  the  astonishment  of  his  friends. 
On  the  tea  duty  the  Labor  Party  has  put  down  an 
amendment  to  abolish  it,  and  the  Liberal  Party  one 
to  reduce  it.  The  McKenna  duties  have  to  be  re- 
newed year  by  year.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
when  Mr.  McKenna  put  them  on  during  the  war 
the  pretense  was  that  they  were  to  correct  the  ex- 
changes, principally  with  America.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  they  were  a first  measure  of  protection 
to  satisfy  the  Conservative  members  of  the  first 
Coalition. 

Best  Coffee  Trade  Is  in  Jamaica 
The  coffee  situation  is  steady  for  what  might  be 
called  good  to  useful  qualities,  the  price  some- 
times dearer,  and  inferior  sorts  are  neglected  and 
have  generally  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  auction. 
Some  fine  Colombian  coffee  is  held  for  high  price, 
but  buyers  are  very  reserved.  The  only  sort  of 
coffee  for  which  current  markets  show  the  best 
trade  is  really  fine  Jamaica.  Nairobi  and  Uganda 
are  both  firmly  held.  Robusta  from  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  Malaya  is  offered  at  $12  per  cwt.  (112 
lbs.),  c.  f.  i.  to  London.  Stocks  on  June  1 were 
124,296  packages  of  Central  American  coffee,  101,- 
100  of  Brazilian,  and  121,640  of  other  kinds. 

The  cocoa  market  is  very  quiet  and  steady. 
Stocks  are  now  195,384  bags.  The  arrivals  are 
about  6,000  bags  weekly,  of  which  2,500  bags  are 
reexported. 

Perilous  State  of  Industry 
The  retail  trade  shows  a definite  contraction  in 
all  these  commodities,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
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traordinarily  depressed  state  of  trade.  First  and 
foremost  we  have  our  full  share  of  the  world’s 
industrial  depression,  which  began  with  the  col- 
lapse in  Japan  in  June  of  last  year.  Added  to  this 
is  the  strike  of  coal  miners.  There  has  been  no 
coal  dug  in  this  country  since  April  1.  Further- 
more, our  farmers  are  at  their  wits’  ends  be- 
cause for  five  weeks  there  has  been  no  rain,  the 
worst  drought  since  1858. 

We  have  over  2,000,000  unemployed,  with  1,- 
000,000  more  working  on  such  short  time  that 
their  earnings  have  to  be  supplemented  with  part 
of  the  weekly  out-of-work  pay  provided  by  the 
government.  And  finally  there  are  1,200,000  coal 
miners  on  strike.  Altogether  more  than  half  of 
our  industrial  population  is  either  out  of  work, 
on  strike,  or  in  some  other  kind  of  want.  This 
by  itself  explains  the  great  fall  in  the  consump- 
tion of  all  articles  of  foods : so  many  people  have 
not  money  to  buy  with. 

Conditions  in  India 

Mr.  McMorran,  who  this  year  presides  over  the 
Indian  Tea  Association  and  has  represented  the 
point  of  view  of  producing  and  exporting  indus- 
tries in  India  on  the  Currency  Committee  of 
1919-20,  has  been  speaking  very  sensibly  upon  the 
effect  of  the  sedition  agitation  in  India  upon  the 
industry.  The  meeting  he  addressed  was  com- 
posed of  200  business  men,  who  met  last  week  to 
revive  the  Assam  dinner  after  an  intermission  of 
seven  years  on  account  of  the  war. 

The  plan  of  campaign  is  to  stir  up  discontent 
among  the  Indian  workers  and  to  bring  about 
strikes.  The  chairman  spoke  of  the  friendly  re- 
lations between  employers  and  employed  in  the 
tea-growing  districts,  and  strongly  protested 
against  attempts  to  disturb  this  harmony  for  po- 
litical purposes.  He  urged  the  growers  to  act  to- 
gether in  resisting  the  unreasonable  demands. 

While  the  political  agitators  who  brought  about 
the  strikes  had  been  representing  the  gardens  as 
making  enormous  profits,  it  was  notorious  that  in 
the  last  year  or  so  they  had  been  working  at  a 
loss.  The  policy  of  restricting  the  crop,  at  any 
rate  until  the  Russian  market  is  again  open,  has 
a strong  supporter  in  Mr.  McMorran,  who  ex- 
pressed regret  that  absolute  unanimity  in  respect 
thereto  had  not  been  secured  among  Indian  grow- 
ers. During  the  war,  when  demand  was  so  vigor- 
ous, lax  methods  of  plucking  and  manufacture  crept 
into  the  industry.  Restriction  of  production  meant 
a return  to  good  practice,  said  the  chairman,  for 
both  plucking  and  manufacture  would  then  have 
more  attention. 

Ceylon  Conditions  Better 

Ceylon,  he  freely  admitted,  had  been  better  ad- 
vised. For  many  years  the  average  price  for  that 
tea  in  London  did  not  differ  appreciably  from  the 


Indian  average.  In  1920  it  was  Id.  a pound  more. 
For  the  current  year  to  date  the  difference  is  4l4d. 
a pound  in  favor  of  Ceylon,  and  at  the  last  sale 
the  dift'erence  was  no  less  than  6^d. 

The  course  of  the  market,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Owen,  president  of  the  Ceylon  Association,  has 
fully  justified  the  policy  of  quality  as  opposed  to 
quantity,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  Indian  growers ; but  there  is  not  complete 
agreement,  and  Mr.  McMorran  did  well  to  plead 
for  resolute  fine  plucking. 

A 20  percent  decrease  in  the  Indian  crop  would 
bring  down  annual  production  to  300,000,000 
pounds.  This,  with  a similar  decrease  in  Ceylon, 
where  the  normal  crop  is  200,000,000  pounds, 
would  within  a year  reduce  the  inflated  stocks 
by  100,000,000  pounds,  and  thus  help  to  put  the 
industry  on  a sound  footing.  The  process  will 
be  assisted  by  the  increasing  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  recent  months. 

The  immediate  question  for  the  industry  is  that 
of  finding  how  to  grow  and  manufacture  tea  that 
can  be  sold  at  a profit.  In  this  connection  the 
work  of  the  scientific  department  of  the  Indian 
Tea  Association  merited,  the  chairman  said,  close 
attention  and  utmost  support.  Another  favorable 
feature  is  that  under  the  new  Constitution  Assam 
secures  financial  benefits  that  were  long  overdue. 
Her  revenue  has  increased  in  the  last  year  or 
two  by  70  percent,  and  the  policy  of  improved 
communications,  held  up  by  the  war  and  too  often 
no  more  than  a dream  of  government  officers  and 
tea  planters,  is  being  actively  pursued  side  by 
side  with  meeting  the  educational  and  sanitary 
needs  of  the  province. — Thomas  Reece. 


FRENCH  MARKET  CONDITIONS 


Havre  Quotations  Advance  HO  Francs — 
Brazil  Valorization  Still 
Affects  Prices 


Paris,  June  13,  1921. 

CLUCTUATIONS  of  prices  on  the  Havre  Ex- 
cliange  have  been  increasing  during  the  last 
weeks.  The  quotations,  after  having  dropped  to 
98.25  on  May  19,  have  suddenly  risen  to  110.50. 

This  firmness  must  be  ascribed  to  Brazilian 
advices,  which  always  impress  our  market  very 
strongly.  The  valorization  now  being  carried 
out  by  the  Brazil  government  justly  worries  our 
merchants,  who  seem  to  assume  that  the  rise  will 
last. 

The  report  that  French  banks  established  in 
Belgium  have  taken  over  700,(XX)  bags  of  coffee 
has  been  spread  incessantly.  Considering  that  this 
figure  represents  a year’s  consumption  of  this 
country,  the  transaction  would  cause  a grave 
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prejudice  to  trade.  However,  this  report  has  not 
been  confirmed. 

New  statistics  are  quoted  in  order  to  give  an- 
other argument  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of 
prices.  During  the  first  11  months  of  this  sea- 
son the  output  has  amounted  to  about  18,500,000 
bags,  and  the  entire  crop  for  the  year  will  reach 
about  20,000,000  bags. 

The  present  stock  at  Havre  is  618,216  bags 
(including  375,586  of  Brazil),  against  974,128  in 
1920  and  698,712  in  1919. 

Consumption  at  the  Ebb 

We  are  entering  the  dull  season  for  consump- 
tion of  coffee.  Retail  dealers,  therefore,  limit 
their  stocks  more  than  ever,  the  economic  crisis 
from  which  all  French  trade  is  suffering  not  yet 
being  settled.  This  general  uneasiness  may  be 
ascribed  to  many  causes,  but  chiefly  to  a sort  of 
buyers’  strike.  Many  firms  have  reduced  their 
forces  and  less  salaries  are  being  paid,  which  re- 
sults in  a reduction  of  purchasing  power  of  those 
who  during  the  war  constituted  the  best  clientele. 
It  must  be  added  that  the  country  is  making  a 
great  effort  to  offset  the  non-payment  of  the  Ger- 
man indemnity. 

But  if  family  consumption  of  coffee  has  not 
increased,  larger  sales  are  reported  in  the  retail 
beverage  shops.  This  is  due  to  the  high  price 
of  wine,  and,  even  though  beer  is  preferred  for 
the  time  being,  a large  demand  for  coffee  is 
nevertheless  noted,  particularly  for  cold  and  iced. 

The  Publicity  Campaign 

In  my  last  letter  I wrote  about  a coming  na- 
tional campaign  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
coffee.  Nothing  has  yet  been  decided  in  this 
connection,  for  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  France 
to  group  the  merchants  into  collective  effort,  our 
countrymen  being  individualist  by  nature.  The 
Comite  Francais  du  Cafe  has  been  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  possibility  of  such  a 
campaign ; but  we  are  very  far  from  a realization, 
as  preliminary  work  only  has  been  undertaken. 

The  campaign  would  probably  last  for  two 
years,  money  being  provided  partly  by  coffee 
dealers  and  partly  by  Brazilian  owners  of  planta- 
tions. The  intention  of  the  latter  on  this  point 
will  be  ascertained  shortly.  Important  personali- 
ties of  the  economic,  political,  and  publicist  world 
have  already  given  their  support  to  the  commit- 
tee, of  which  I have  the  honor  of  being  president. 

Import  Statistics 

Imports  of  coffee,  tea,  and  cacao  into  France 
last  year  showed  a falling  off  as  compared  with 
1919,  though  they  greatly  exceeded  the  figures 
for  1913.  The  following  table  shows  the  details : 


f Metric  Tons ^ 

1913  1919  1920 

Coffee  115,285  208,994  146,627 

Tea  1,207  2,077  1,822 

Cacao  29,660  55,146  48,472 


Of  the  coffee  imports,  $2,185,262  worth  came 


from  the  United  States  and  $211,931  from  Bel- 
gium. 

Cocoa  Stock  Report 

The  stocks  on  May  31  in  the  Warehouse  Docks 
at  Havre  were  302,939  bags,  against  22,572  in 
1920  and  154,272  in  1919.  The  total  stock  in 
France  is  430,809  bags.  Business  is  very  calm  and 
prices  do  not  show  any  considerable  variation. 
— R.  Freuton. 


GRACE  LINE  RESUMES  PACIFIC  SERVICE 
With  the  sailing  of  the  steamship  Colusa  from 
Seattle  on  June  28  the  Grace  Steamship  Line 
resumed  its  freight  and  passenger  service  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America.  This  service  was 
closed  in  1915. 


BRAZIL’S  CACAO  EXPORTS 

Calendar  Year  1920  Shows  Decline  to 
54,400  Tons,  a Drop  of 
15  Percent 


XPO'RTS  of  cacao  from  Brazil  during  the 
calendar  year  1920  amounted  to  54,419  tons,* 
as  compared  with  62,584  tons  the  year  before,  a 
decrease  of  15  percent.  The  United  States  was 
chief  destination,  taking  over  46  percent,  and 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland  were  the  other 
leading  purchasers.  Details  of  the  exports  follow  : 


Destination 

Tons 

Destination 

Tons 

United  States 

. 25,328 

Norway  

France  

. 8,362. 

Uruguay  

478 

(Jermany  

. 6,150 

Italy  

398 

Holland  

. 5,309 

Chile  

39 

Argentine  

. 2,280 

Spain  

32 

Denmark  

1,745 

Cape  

24 

Helpiiiin  

1 667 

Sweden  

. 1,441 

Total  

United  Kingdom.. 

624 

Comparative  shipments 

by  calendar  years  have 

been  as  follows : 

Tons 

Tons 

1913  

. 29,759 

1919  

...  62,584 

1917  

. 55,622 

1920  

1918  

. 41.865 

Cacao  exports  last  year 

were  from  the  following 

ports : 

Tons 

Tons 

Bahia  

. 51,577 

Fortaleza  

Para  

. 2,611 

Pernambuco  . . . 

1 

Rio  de  Janeiro... 

148 

Maceio  

1 

A/T r»Q 

57 

Itacoatiara  

23 

Total  

...  54.419 

BRAZIL’S  YERBA  MATE  EXPORTS 
Exports  of  yerba  mate  from  Brazil  during  the 
calendar  year  1920  amounted  to  90,686  tons,  and 
in  preceding  years  to  the  following:  1919,  90,200 
tons;  1918,  72,781 ; average  of  1909  to  1913,  61,587. 


A NEW  CASH  REGISTER 
The  National  Cash  Register  Co.  has  put  a new 
register  on  the  market  which  issues  a receipt  with 
every  transaction.  This  service  is  in  addition  to 
other  features  common  to  all  high-grade  machines. 
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INGBOXCOi 

CINCINNATI. 


OHIO. 


There  is  an  old  saying: 

“FINE  FEATHERS  DO  NOT 
ALWAYS  MAKE  FINE  BIRDS 


BAKER5 


Nevertheless,  human  nature  is  prone  to  judge  people 
on  first  acquaintance  by  their  appearance.  You,  your- 
self, unconsciously,  perhaps,  are  inclined  to  form  an 
opinion  of  a salesman  on  his  first  call  by  the  way  he  is 
dressed — and  so  prospective  customers  often  judge  a 
product  by  tbe  package  which  contains  it. 

It  is  of  vital  importance,  therefore,  that  your  cartons 
carry  the  best  impression  and  not  only  look 
right  but  are  right  in  quality  as  well  as  ap- 
pearance. It  costs  no  more,  in  fact  will  save 
you  money  in  the  end,  but  to  make  these 
kind  of  cartons  requires  the  right  kind  of 
an  organization  and  modern  facilities  and 
The  Globe  Folding  Box  Company  has  both. 

Your  inquiries  solicited 


paper  goods 
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REMOVING  STALK  FROM  TEA 


New  Machine  for  Planters  and  Packers 
That  Thoroughly  Eliminates  Stalk 
from  the  Black  Leaves 


By  R.  P.  Anderson 

London,  England 

\Y/HERE  tea  is  purchased  largely  by  appear- 
ance,  as  in  the  States,  the  presence  of  an 
undue  quantity  of  red  stalk  or  stem  is  a deterrent 
feature.  The  quantity  of  stalk  found  in  manu- 
factured leaf  has  increased  considerably  as  the  out- 
come of  intensive  cultivation  of  the  tea  bush  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  and  what  is  very  often 
fine-quality  tea  is  proved  worthless  in  the  eyes  of 
American  buyers  because  of  a predominance  of 
this  unsightly  factor, — known  in  America  as  the 
“floater,”  because  it  does  not  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  testing  bowl  as  do  the  leaves  on  the  appli- 
cation of  boiling  water. 

The  tea  industry  is  well  on  toward  a century 
old  and  although  attempts  have  often  been  made 
by  planters  and  others  to  devise  means  of  extract- 
ing stalk  from  manufactured  leaf,  thus  improving 
the  appearance  of  the  tea,  it  is  only  lately  that  an 
efficient  machine  has  been  invented  to  undertake 
the  task  of  separating  the  stalk  from  the  dry  leaf 
by  an  economic  and  commercially  practicable 
method. 

Demonstrating  the  Process 

I had  the  opportunity  of  attending  a demonstra- 
tion by  the  inventor  when  all  present  were  fully 
satisfied  with  the  tests  carried  out,  the  machine 
separating  the  useless  and  unsightly  stalk  in  a very 
thorough  manner  from  the  black  leaf  proper. 
Past  experiments  on  other  lines  have  proved  that 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a “clean”  separation,  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  genuine  tea  always  adhering 
to  the  stalk,  but  the  Bateman  invention  proved  to 
me  that  this  y difficulty  had  been  overcome.  A 
comparison  of  samples  showed  the  separated  tea 
to  be  worth  fully  six  cents  a pound  more  than 
the  untreated  leaf. 

The  loss  in  weight  in  the  removal  of  the  stalk 
would  depend  on  the  degree  of  stalk  contained  in 
the  tea,  which  in  leaf  grades  will  often  amount 


to  as  much  as  seven  to  10  percent;  but  this  would 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  enhanced  value  of  the  tea 
after  undergoing  the  process. 

Hitherto  the  only  method  available  for  reducing 
the  stalk  in  tea  has  been  the  primitive  one  of  pick- 
ing out  part  of  the  stalk  by  hand  on  the  estates, 
a long  and  tedious  process  which  can  never  be  ef- 
fected thoroughly.  It  is  impossible  to  pluck  the 
tea  leaf  from  the  bush  without  gathering  some 
stalk,  and  the  bolder  veins  of  the  leaf  also  begat 
stalk  in  milder  form. 

Machine  Ready  for  the  Packers 
I am  not  able  to  say  anything  about  the  process 
by  which  extraction  is  made  possible,  but  the 
machine  is  already  being  manufactured  for  use. 


The  Machine  That  Removes  Tea  Stalks 


either  on  the  estates  so  that  the  tea  can  leave  the 
factory  in  its  improved  form,  or  for  use  by  packers 
at  their  own  plant.  It  is  a simple  but  highly 
efficient  machine,  with  a capacity  of  400  to  600 
pounds  of  tea  an  hour.  It  should  be  invaluable 
in  tea  estates  and  large  packeting  houses  that 
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WHY  SHOULD  YOU  WAIT 

for  the  output  of  the  business,  or  of  your  department,  to  grow  up  to  automatic 
proportions? 

We  can  put  you  in  the  automatic  class — today! 

We  manufacture  two  carton  sealers  in  one, 

saving  you  $1250 

of  the  first  cost  of  two  separate  sealers. 

We  manufacture  two  automatic  weighers  in  one, 

saving  you  $1500 

of  the  first  cost  of  two  separate  machines. 

Both  of  these  combined  units  have  the  added  advantage  of 

saving  you  floor  space. 

They  are  automatically  connected  so  that  one  operator  and  one  packer 
can  produce  and  case  20  to  30  packages  per  minute — 

bottom  sealed,  weighed  net  and  top  sealed. 


We  offer  a special  service  hitherto  unapproached — so  far  as  we  know — 
the  scientific  standardization  of  the  dimensions  of  your  packages,  which  makes 
it  practical  to  handle  a number  of  sizes  on  one  automatic  equipment  without 
entailing  too  frequent  adjustments  and  too  large  an  investment  in  special  parts. 
For  instance,  we  can  handle  % and  1-lb.  Coffee  and  two  sizes  each  of  1/4  and 
i/^-lh.  Tea,  also  1-lb.  Tapioca,  Rice  and  Barley,  on  one  outfit  with  only  one 
interchange  of  parts  and  at  a cost  of  only  one  hundred  dollars  for  extra 
equipment. 

The  special  savings,  made  possible  by  this  standardization,  in  the  first 
costs  of  both  your  cartons  and  shipping  containers  will  sometimes  pay  50% 
of  tlie  price  of  our  equipment,  the  first  and  each  succeeding  year. 

When  you  are  saving  on  your  cartons 

When  you  are  saving  on  your  cases 

When  you  are  saving  on  your  labor 

When  you  are  saving  on  your  materials 

you  are  saving  fast  enough  to  use  our  equipment  on  the  basis  of  your  present 
output.  These  savings  will  enable  you  to  make  lower  prices  and  quicker 
deliveries  and  thus  increase  your  business  and  your  profits. 


BUY  NOW! 

National  Packaging  Machinery  Co 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 


172  186  Green  Sf,  Jamaica  Plain.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  foe  Further 
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blend  and  pack  their  own  tea  by  machinery  and 
regard  the  appearance  of  the  dry  leaf  as  of  im- 
portance equal  to  the  quality  of  the  infused  brew. 
I understand  that  a good  many  orders  for  the 
machine  have  already  been  placed  by  both  these 
sections  of  the  trade. 


HAZARDS  OF  COFFEE  ROASTING 


St.  Louis  Student  Analyzes  Conditions  as 
He  Sees  Them — Difficult  Problems 
to  Be  Solved 


An  analysis  of  conditions  in  the  coflfee-roasting 
business  as  he  sees  them  has  been  prepared 
by  Patrick  J.  Kinsella,  a student  of  the  business 
with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis.  He  says : 
Coffee-roasting,  like  all  business,  is  going  through 
a readjustment,  which  will  materially  change  the 
methods  of  those  who  are  able  to  weather  the 
financial  losses.  The  changes'  to  come  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  constantly  decreasing  volume  of 
business,  the  increasing  difficulty  of  securing 
profitable  salesmen,  the  large  salaries  demanded, 
the  high  cost  of  traveling  and  expenses. 

The  coffee-roasting  business  may  be  divided  into 
into  three  classes, — 1,  importer  and  roaster  to 
jobber  (wholesale  grocer)  ; 2,  importer  and  roast- 
er to  retailer;  3,  importer  and  roaster  to  con- 
sumer. 

The  first  class  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  simply 
because  it  hit  only  the  high  places.  It  was  after 
big  business,  and  whenever  it  sold  to  a jobber 
it  had  from  five  to  40  men  reselling  the  mer- 
chandise. It  required  big  money  and  a heavy 
stock,  needing  heavy  investments,  and,  as  it  asked 
only  for  a close  margin  of  profit,  it  relied  upon 
volume  for  results.  For  that  reason  alone  it 
eliminated  a great  deal  of  competition.  Specialty 
men  were  put  on,  sometimes  as  neutrals,  some- 
times with  a jobber  on  an  exclusive  sales  plan. 

Then  the  jobber  began  to  feel  the  competition, 
as  his  territory  was  being  invaded  and  restricted, 
and  he  had  to  assume  the  aggressive,  instead  of 
being  simply  a distributor.  So  he  in  turn  became 
a manufacturer.  What  more  desirable  than  a 
coffee-roasting  plant  ? — his  coffee  business  had 
been  built  up  by  the  roasters. 

Enter  the  Wagon-Route  Man 
Business  was  fine  with  our  class  No.  2.  The 
average  retailer  was  turning  over  coffee  at  the 
rate  of  $150  to  $250  a month,  and  making  a profit 
of  3 to  4 cents  a pound.  The  drummer  was  sure 
of  an  order  at  least  every  other  week,  and  if  he 
made  from  20  to  25  stops  he  averaged  10  to  15 
orders  a day. 

But  the  market  gradually  declined,  and  the 
wagon-route  people  crept  in.  To  sell  the  latter 
forced  green-coffee  profits  down,  and  as  the  grocer 
lost  his  volume  he  increased  the  profits  on  what 
remained,  until  his  coffee  business  was  practically 
eliminated.  Now  the  roaster’s  salesman  is  not 
surprised  if  he  finds  himself  with  a clean  book 
after  a hard  day’s  work,  and  his  employer  must 
also  meet  competition  from  the  mail-order  house 
at  a price  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  meet. 

Rise  of  the  Small  Store 
In  the  third  class  (importer  and  roaster  to  con- 


sumer), the  small  coffee  stores  gradually  increased 
their  volume  till  many  of  them  found  a broker 
that  would  sell  them  direct.  So,  instead  of  buying 
in  10-  and  20-bag  lots  from  the  roaster  of  the 
second  class,  they  purchased  in  larger  lots  direct 
on  a c.  f.  basis  and  went  on  the  importing  list. 

Then  came  the  “system”  into  the  coffee  trade 
with  an  advance-premium  proposition  that  over- 
whelmed the  country  and  swept  75  percent  of  the 
business  out  of  the  grocery  stores. 

Then  the  entire  world  went  to  war  for  four 
years  and  saved  the  day  for  business.  We  are  now 
going  through  a readjustment  period  like  a lot 
of  horses  at  the  starting  post  jockeying  for  posi- 
tion. Some  will  be  left  at  the  post;  some  will 
string  along  for  awhile  hopelessly  beaten;  some 
will  be  in  the  money, — how? 


MORE  PAINT  ON  FRONT  STREET 


New  York  Green  Coffee  Section  Continues 
Its  Energetic  Campaign  of 
Cleaning  Up 


*^HERE  continues  to  be  what  amounts  to  an 
I-  epidemic  of  painting  and  remodeling  in  the 
New  York  green-coffee  district,  particularly  in 
the  Front  St.  block, 
between  Wall  St.  and 
Old  Slip. 

Since  last  m.onth 
the  buildings  occupied 
by  the  following  firms 
have  received  new 
coats  of  paint : Woods, 
Ehrhard  & Co.,  Core 
& Herbert,  Arnold, 
Dorr  & Co.,  C.  E. 
Bickford  & Co.,  S.  A. 
Schonbrunn  & Co. 
and  W.  H.  Bennett  & 
Son. 

In  the  past  two 
months  at  least  10 
Front  St.  buildings 
have  been  painted  and 
in  some  instances  re- 
modeled. The  accom- 
panying picture  shows 
how  one  of  the  old  buildings  has  been  modern- 
ized. This  structure  is  occupied  by  the  General 
Commercial  Co.,  importers  and  exporters,  first 
floor  and  basement;  Anson  L.  Clark  & Co.,  cof- 
fee and  cocoa  importers,  second  floor;  Marcone 
& Co.,  cocoa  brokers,  third  floor.  Daniel  M. 
Enright  is  owner  of  the  building. 


COFFEE  DIRECT  TO  BOSTON 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  much  coffee 
comes  direct  to  Boston  from  the  country  of 
production,  says  the  White  House  News,  published 
by  the  Dwinell- Wright  Co.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
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the  Lake  Fagimdus,  which  arrived  on  April  15, 
is  the  third  steamer  since  last  July  to  unload  the 
berry  in  the  Hub.  The  cargo  consisted  of  50,600 
bags  of  coffee,  of  which  15,000  bags  were  con- 
signed to  the  Dwinell-Wright  Co.  There  now  is 
every  reason  to  believe"^ that  regular  bimonthly 
trips  will  be  made  from  the  coffee  ports  direct  to 
Boston  without  reshipment. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  EXACT  WEIGHT 


Loss  of  3 Ounces  on  a Sixteenth  Barrel  of 
Flour  Amounts  to  3 Percent — 

A New  Scale 


'^HE  importance  of  weighing  all  things  exactly 
^ is  emphasized  in  circular  matter  being  sent 
out  by  the  Smith  Scale  Co.  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
It  points  out  that  the  underweight  of  three  ounces 


in  a sixteenth-barrel  of  flour  amounts  to  3 percent. 

So  the  company  is  featuring  a new  scale  that 
takes  care  of  a range  from  25  to  300  pounds  with 
accuracy  as  close  as  a half-ounce  on  a capacity 
load,  and  so  simply  constructed  that  it  is  operated 
easily  and  by  untrained  labor. 

It  says  that  the  scale  is  not  affected  by  machin- 
ery vibration,  will  weigh  accurately  in  any  con- 
dition of  level,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  weigh- 
ing canisters  of  tea  and  coffee,  spice  drums,  etc. 


ONE  CAUSE  OF  DUST  EXPLOSIONS 


Electric  Lamps  Declared  by  Government 
to  Be  Serious  Menace  in  Factories 
and  Should  Be  Guarded 


(special  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  1,  1921. 
pAULTY  electrical  installations  and  inadequate 
^ protection  constitute  a serious  fire  and  dust 
explosion  hazard  in  dusty  industries,  say  special- 
ists of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Department  Circular  171,  “A  Recently 
Developed  Dust  Explosion  and  Fire  Hazard.”  To 
prove  that  fire  and  explosions  may  be  caused  by 
electric  lamps,  the  department  specialists  con- 
ducted a series  of  experiments  in  the  laboratories 
of  a large  lamp-manufacturing  company. 

All  electric  lamps  in  places  where  explosive 
dusts  are  present  should,  they  say,  be  equipped 
with  vapor-proof  globes,  protected  by  heavy 
guards  to  prevent  breakage.  Many  of  the  dan- 
gerous practices,  such  as  the  use  of  open  wiring, 
drop  cords,  unprotected  lights,  etc.,  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  modern  installation  methods. 

The  bulletin  states  that  explosions  have  oc- 
curred as  a result  of  lowering  into  a bin  an  un- 
protected electric  lamp  attached  to  a cord.  The 
lamp  may  swing  against  the  side  of  the  bin,  and 
if  the  globe  is  broken  the  hot  filament  in  the  lamp 
is  exposed  for  an  instant  and  the  surrounding  dust 
cloud  ignites. 

It  is  believed  that  any  combustible  dust,*  if  per- 
mitted to  collect  on  the  lamp  in  sufficiently  thick 
layers  and  remain  long  enough,  will  ignite.  The 
ignition  of  the  dust  is  probably  due  to  the  fact, 
the  specialists  say,  that  the  very  chaffy  dusts  col- 
lect on  the  globe,  where  they  form  a blanket 
which  prevents  radiation  of  the  heat  generated  in 
the  lamp  and  raises  the  temperature  of  the  bulb 
to  the  ignition  temperature  of  the  dust.  Some 
of  the  dusts  seem  to  melt  or  congeal  and  form  on 
the  globe  a crust  that  does  not  burn  readily.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  dust-explosion-prevention  campaign, 
20  cases  were  reported  where  explosion  or  fire 
was  supposed  to  have  been  started  by  the  ignition 
of  dust  that  had  settled  on  the  lamp  or  by  the 
accidental  breaking  of  the  electric  lamp  in  a dusty 
atmosphere. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  with  the  small  lamps 
commonly  used  in  industrial  plants  and  with  free 
circulation  of  air  about  the  globe,  the  specialists 
believe  it  unlikely  that  fire  will  start  readily.  They 
recommend,  however,  that  all  electric  lamps  be 
equipped  with  vapor-proof  globes.  The  use  of 
drop  cords  and  the  so-called  extension,  or  port- 
able, lamps  is  probably  the  most  common  and 
objectionable  practice,  and  should  be  eliminated  as 
far  as  possible. — J. 
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HARD  & RAND 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Coffee 

Head  Office: 

Branch  City  Sales  Office: 

107  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 

202  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City 

FOREIGN 

BRANCHES: 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Batavia,  Java 

Santos,  Brazil  ; 

Cordoba,  Mexico 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

Victoria,  Brazil 

London,  England 

Venezuela 

DOMESTIC 

BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Correspondents  in  all  other  principal  markets 
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RICE  FEDERATION  PROPOSED 


A PACKAGE-TYING  MACHINE 


Manager  Blain  of  Associated  Millers 
Favors  Taking  in  Brokers,  Ex- 
porters, and  Bankers 


New  Device  for  Wrapping  Containers  or 
Bundles  with  String  Is  Being  Used 
by  Coffee  Packers 


A N organization  of  all  those  interested  in  the 
production  and  handling  of  rice,  to  be  known 
as  the  Rice  Federation  of  America,  is  proposed 
by  H.  M.  Blain,  manager  of  the  Associated  Rice 
Millers.  He  makes  the  announcement  in  the 
Bull’s-Eye,  the  associa- 
tion ’ s publication,  in 
which  he  says: 

“No  argument  is  nec- 
essary these  days  for 
cooperation  in  business. 
It  is  a question  of  life 
or  death.  The  thousand 
and  more  cooperative  as- 
sociations carrying  every- 
thing before  them  in 
their  different  lines  of 
business  are  conclusive 
proof  that  any  business 
that  does  not  follow  suit 
cannot  thrive.  Our  own 
experience  in  the  differ- 
Oak  H.  Rhodes  branches  of  the  rice 

industry  proclaims  it  elo- 
quently. The  growers,  whose  association  recently 
went  on  the  rocks  of  inefficient  management,  have 
recognized  the  value  of  cooperation  and  quickly 
reorganized. 

“The  millers  are  a shining  example  with  their 
splendid  association  and  advertising  organization. 
To  make  the  circle  complete,  the  brokers,  export- 
ers, and  bankers  must  do  likewise  if  they  expect 
the  industry  to  progress  with  these  progressive 
groups.  The  millers  and  growers  must  see  that 
they  do  it,  if  they  expect  to  realize  the  benefit 
of  their  own  efforts  and  the  expenditure  of 
money. 

“All  these  must  band  together  in  the  Rice  Fed- 
eration of  America,  a united  family  of  men  work- 
ing toward  the  same  ends  and  dependent  upon 
one  another  for  individual  success  as  well  as 
protection  from  the  outside.  Thus,  with  the  as- 
sociation of  growers,  millers,  brokers,  and  bankers 
as  individual  units  of  the  central  body,  and  with 
a central  council  made  up  of  officials  of  each, 
we  should  have  an  organization  working  for  the 
benefit  of  all  alike.” 

The  association  is  cooperating  with  A.  A.  Orms- 
by,  fair  specialist  of  Louisiana  State  University, 
who  is  to  include  rice  in  the  exhibits  of  Louisiana 
products  that  are  to  be  shown  at  State  Fairs 
throughout  the  country. 

Oak  H.  Rhodes,  the  new  president  of  the  Rice 
Millers’  Association,  was  a country  banker  13 
years  ago ; then  he  connected  himself  with  the 
Stuttgart,  Ark.,  Rice  Mill  Co.,  of  which  he  be- 
came general  manager  four  years  afterward.  He 
was  one  of  the  formers  of  the  Associated  Rice 
klillers  of  America  last  year. 


'^HE  Bunn  package-tying  machine  is  an  in- 
genious  device  for  tying  packages  with  string 
automatically,  and  is  now  being  used  in  at  least 
three  coffee-packing  plants, — ^^Chase  & Sanborn, 
Thomson  & Taylor  Spice  Co.,  and  E.  B.  Millar  & 
Co.,  Chicago. 

The  manufacturers  say  that  these  machines  will 
save  the  pay  of  two  operators  in  the  packaging 
room,  and  that  the  use  of  string  for  tying  and 
sealing  is  cheaper  than  any  other  method. 

The  machine  will  tie  packages  of  all  descrip- 
tions, wrapping  the  string  tightly  round  the  con- 


It  Will  Tie  Almost  Everything 


tainer  without  waste  and  using  a patent  knotting 
mechanism  that  insures  a non-slip  kot.  They  be- 
lieve that  it  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  house- 
to-house  coffee  distributor,  as  well  as  the  whole- 
sale packer. 

The  machines  are  manufactured  by  B.  H.  Bunn 
& Co.,  7329  Vincennes  Ave..  Chicago. 
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Jones  Brothers 
Tea  Company 


Incorporated 


COFFEE 


IMPORTERS 
107  Front  Street 


JOBBERS 
New  York  City 


328  Magazine  Street  New  Orleans 

Samples  Sent  Upon  Request 


Johnson  Automatic  Sealer  Co.,  Ltd. 

Send  for  catalogue  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Send  for  catalogue 


FILLED  CARTONS  UNDER  PRESSURE 


This  is  our  carton  sealing  and  wax  wrapping  machinery  with  filling  and  weighing  attachments. 

We  manufacture  the  speediest  machines  in  the  market,  turning  out  products  twice  as  fast 
as  any  other  machine. 


EMPTY  CARTON  BELT 


READY  FOR  PACKING 


ON  block" 


BLOW- OFF  CHUre* 
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REDUCED  NEW  YORK  COFFEE  COSTS 


Fourth  Reductioii  in  Trucking  Rates  An- 
nounced by  Roasters’  Freight 
Forwarding  Bureau 

iit^FFECTIVE  July  1 there  will  be  a further 
decrease  in  trucking  rates  for  coffee  arriv- 
ing at  or  stored  in  New  York,”  announced  a bul- 
letin of  that  date  sent  to  members  by  Secretary 
Coste  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association, 
“ranging  from  1 to  3 cents  a pound,  according  to 
length  of  haul,”  The  bulletin  goes  on: 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  Freight  For- 
warding Bureau  by  the  association  on  March  1, 
we  have  constantly  pushed  for  lower  trucking 
charges,  and  this  decline  makes  the  fourth  cor- 
rected schedule  obtained,  each  showing  material 
reductions. 

The  following  statement  will  make  clear  the 
extent  of  the  saving  in  trucking  charges  that  we 
have  brought  about,  the  figures  representing  the 
total  decline  in  rate  per  bag  since  February  14: 

Between  New  York  City  piers  and  warehouses  below 
14th  St.,  carload,  8 cents;  less  than  carload,  4 cents. 

Between  New  York  City  points  south  of  14th  St.  and 
Brooklyn,  carload,  6 cents. 

Between  pier  and  warehouse  in  Brooklyn  or  New  York 
City  below  14th  St.,  less  than  carload,  4 cents. 

Between  New  York  City  north  of  l4th  St.  and  New 
York  City  south  of  14th  St.,  carload,  8 cents. 

Between  New  York  City  north  of  14th  St.  and  Brook- 
lyn, 6 cents. 

Between  New  York  City  south  of  14th  St.  and  Staten 
Island,  6 cents. 

Between  Hoboken  pier  and  warehouse,  8 cents. 

Between  Brooklyn  pier  and  warehouse,  carload,  8 
cents ; less  than  carload,  6 cents. 

Between  Staten  Island  pier  and  warehouse,^  9 cents. 

Between  New  York  Dock  and  Jay  St.  Terminal,  4 
cents. 

Between  Hoboken  and  New  York  City  warehouse, 
carload,  6 cents. 

Our  charges  have  shown  corresponding  de- 
creases for  trucking  between  the  dates  mentioned. 
We  have  been  helped  in  bringing  about  these  re- 
ductions by  the  increasing  volume  of  coffee  that 
is  being  turned  over  to  us  for  forwarding,  and 
still  greater  volume  of  tonnage  promises  still 
further  reductions. 


NEW  COFFEE  AND  COCOA  FIRM 
E.  L.  Phelan  and  Anson  L.  Clark  have  or- 
ganized the  firm  of  Anson  L.  Clark  & Co.,  a part- 
nership, with  offices  at  98  Front  St.,  New  York, 
to  conduct  an  import  and  export  business  in  cof- 
fee and  cocoa. 

Mr.  Phelan  was  formerly  head  of  the  coffee  de- 
partment of  W.  R.  Grace  & Co.,  and  Mr.  Clark 
was  in  charge  of  the  cocoa  department  of  the 


same  firm  for  a number  of  years.  Mr.  Phelan 
says  that  arrangements  are  being  made  for  direct 
connections  in  the  principal  primary  markets. 


A CAMPAIGN  OF  OPTIMISM 
The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Co.,  North  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  is  conducting  an  enthusiastic  campaign 
of  optimism,  which  includes  a huge  national  ad- 
vertising movement  and  the  special  stimulation 
of  its  sales  force  to  talk  better  business  on  all 
possible  occasions.  It  is  aiming  at  $35,000,000 
total  business  this  year. 


“HEAP  GOOD  COFFEE” 

The  latest  issue  of  Pot  and  Kettle,  the  house 
organ  of  Chase  & Sanborn,  Boston,  contains  a lot 
of  interesting  information  on  tea  and  coffee,  in- 
cluding an  illustrated  description  of  the  discovery 
and  development  of  tea  drinking  in  the  Orient. 

Its  double-center  has  to  do  with  the  firm’s  dis- 
play at  the  Boston  Home  Beautiful  Exposition  last 
April.  One  feature  of  this  was  the  visit  from 
the  Blackfeet  Indians  and  their  squaws  who  were 
touring  the  country  to  advertise  Glacier  National 
Park  and  stopped  at  the  Chase  & Sanborn  booth 
for  a cup  of  coffee. 


BRIGGS  CEREAL  PRODUCTS  CHANGE 
The  Briggs  Cereal  Products  Co.  has  sold  its 
brands,  trade  marks,  and  goodwill  to  the  Fortune 
Products  Co.,  416  South  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago, 
and  its  Cincinnati  plant  will  be  closed.  R.  B. 
Brown,  head  of  the  Briggs  company,  has  been 
made  general  sales  manager  of  the  Fortune  con- 
cern. 


CHANGE  IN  AMERICAN  CAN  CO. 

The  American  Can  Co.  has  consolidated  its 
purchasing  and  advertising  departments,  and  O.  L. 
Deming,  who  had  charge  of  the  latter  for  the 
last  11  years,  will  go  into  another  line.  Mr. 
Deming  is  an  oldtime  newspaper  man,  and  once 
owned  and  published  the  Wholesale  Grocer 
in  Chicago.  He  was  also  founder  of  the  Canner, 
and  was  president  of  the  National  Food  Manu- 
facturers’ Association.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
part  that  tea  and  coffee  take  in  the  food  life  of 
the  nation.  His  innumerable  friends  are  predict- 
ing that  he  will  occupy  a still  higher  position 
when  he  selects  his  next  post. 


If  you  don’t  see  our 
samples  we  both  lose 
money. 

Bown  & Callaghan 

326  RIVER  ST. 

Local  and  Lon^  Dis- 
tance phone  Ra^olph 
1538. 

COFFEE 

CHICAGO 
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Accurately  Made  Cartons 


FOR 

Machine 

Packing 

The  advantage  of  accurate  cutting 
and  creasing  can  scarcely  be  over- 
stated. We  pride  ourselves  on  pro- 
ducing a perfect  package  for  ma- 
chine operation.  Loss  through 
spoilage  and  slowing  down  in  pro- 
duction is  thereby  obviated.  High 
grade  printing  is  assured. 

Let  us  figure  on  your 
present  requirements 


The  Rochester  Folding  Box  Co. 


Main  Office  and  Factory,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES — New  York  Boston  Syracuse  Buffalo  Cleveland 


Detroit 


FIDELITY  CAN  CO. 


Chicago  Office 
900  Tribune  Building 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Manufacturers  of 


New  York  Office 
80  South  Street 


Tin  Cans  and  Tin  Containers 

Manufacturers  of  BOX  SHOOKS  Jknd  BOXES  for  ALL  CONTAINERS 


COLUMBIA  CAN  CO. 

TIN  CANS 


Madison  Street  from  First  to  Second  Street 


ST.  LOUIS 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


FOR  BETTER  DELIVERY  METHODS 

C A department  for  discussion  of  delivery  problems,  designed  to 
be  of  real  help  to  present  and  prospective  users  of  motor  trucks. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  FOR  CHAIN  STORES^ 


Comparisons  with  Horse  Trucks  and  Rail- 
roads in  Taking  Care  of  1,250 
Retail  Concerns 


By  Edward  J,  Flaj^agan 
Philadelphia 

\V7ITHIN  a radius  of  some  150  miles  of  our 
central  warehouses  in  Philadelphia  we 
have  a total  of  1,252  retail  stores  which  must  be 
regularly  supplied  with  goods,  including  such  per- 
ishable articles  as  bread,  butter,  eggs,  and  the 
like.  These  thousand  and  one  articles  come  to 
us  by  rail,  must  be  hauled  from  the  freight  houses 
to  our  own  warehouses,  from  where  they  are  dis- 
tributed according  to  orders  and  delivered.  Sea- 
sons, weather  conditions,  holidays,  do  not  enter 
into  the  problem,  except  in  the  sense  that  we 
must  deliver  daily  without  fail,  regardless  of  them. 

Four  means  of  transportation  are  available  to 
us, — rail,  water,  motor  trucks,  and  horse.  Trans- 
portation by  water  is  negligible  with  us. 

Take  the  first  phase  of  the  problem,  hauling 
from  freight  house  to  warehouse.  We  use  the 
horse.  The  truck  so  drawn  is  far  more  effective 
than  the  motor  truck  in  congested  city  traffic 
and  makes  approximately  the  same  time  between 
loading  point  and  destination.  The  wagon  can 
be  backed  into  a corner  into  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  the  truck,  and  so  the  men  are 
saved  appreciable  labor  in  loading  as  well  as  un- 
loading. 

The  advantage  in  using  the  horse  may  be  seen 
instantly  when  capital  investment  in  a five-ton 
motor  truck  is  compared  with  capital  invested 
in  a two-horse  wagon,  and  the  question  is  asked, 
“Which  of  these  properties  is  it  more  economical 
to  let  stand  idle  for  five  hours  while  we  per- 
form this  very  necessary  task  of  loading  and  un- 
loading?” The  greater  utility  of  the  'horse  for 
such  work  is  an  additional  point  in  his  favor— 
and  yet  there  are  men  who  look  upon  a concern 
as  out  of  date  that  does  not  discard  all  its  wagons 
for  motors ! 

•From  an  article  in  System  by  the  secretary  and  as- 
sistant treasurer  of  the  American  Stores  Co. 


W e have  90  horse-drawn  trucks.  They  are  used 
in  virtually  all  of  our  short-haul  work  and  ex- 
clusively in  heavy  traffic ; that  is  an  example  of 
one  time  when  our  experience  has  made  us  be- 
lieve the  motor  truck  should  not  be  used. 

Motor  Trucks  for  Store  Delivery 
But  in  the  second  phase  of  our  problem  the 
motor  truck  comes  into  its  own.  This  has  to  do 
with  the  delivery  of  goods  from  warehouses  to 
our  retail  stores.  Short  hauls  in  city  traffic  are 
made  by  the  wagons,  and  a small  area  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  our  several  warehouses  is  thus 
disposed  of.  The  remainder  of  our  sales  area 
(radius  of  150  miles)  is  divided  between  trans- 
portation by  truck  and  by  railroad. 

In  apportioning  this  territory  between  the  two 
agencies  available,  rail  and  truck,  we  laid  down 
the  general  rule  that  the  motor  truck  at  its  high- 
est effectiveness  should  make  a trip  and  be  home 
in  a single  day.  When  a truck  makes  trips  that 
require  to  be  away  overnight,  it  means  one  work- 
ing day  consumed  on  the  going  trip,  and  another 
on  the  return. 

Trucks  Must  Work  to  Full  Tonnage 
Truck  equipment  to  be  economical  should  not 
only  be  kept  in  use  regularly  but  its  full  tonnage 
should  be  utilized.  We  operate  a total  of  175 
trucks,  of  which  109  are  five-ton  trucks  and  the 
remainder  two-ton  and  three-ton.  As  a practice 
no  trucks  are  sent  out  from  the  warehouses  un- 
less they  have  a Capacity  load  in  tonnage;  not 
bulk,  but  tonnage.  While  exceptions  are  made  to 
this  rule  at  times  because  of  hilly  country  or  bad 
roads,  every  effort  is  made  to  send  out  trucks 
with  their  limit  load  in  weight.  It  is  a waste  of 
available  transportation  to  have  a five-ton  carrier 
doing  only  three-ton  carrier  work. 

The  lighter  truck,  with  the  proper  kind  of  body, 
will  carry  the  same  bulk  load  as  a five-ton  truck. 
Take  bread,  which  is  delivered  from  our  bakeries 
to  our  stores  daily.  A light  truck  can  haul  as 
much  bread  as  could  be  conveniently  carried  on 
a five-ton  truck,  and  yet  not  exceed  its  tonnage. 

A truck  standing  idle  in  the  garage  several 
hours  each  day,  or  one  or  two  days  a week,  is 
just  as  much  of  a loss  as  would  be  a machine 
standing  idle  in  the  shop.  It  represents  so  much 
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ADVERTISING 

By  DR.  FRANK  CRANE  (Copyright  by  Frank  Crane) 


Advertising  is  the  greatest  business  in  the 
world.  That  is  not  because  it  enables  business 
people  to  sell  more  goods,  not  because  it  is  a 
way  to  make  great  profits.  Nothing  can  be  really 
great  for  any  purely  dollars-and-cents  reason. 

It  is  because,  in  advertising,  business  becomes  vocal. 
When,  in  the  course  of  evolution,  the  animal  acquired 
speech  and  became  able  to  utter  himself,  he  had  made 
the  longest  stride  in  development.  He  had  stepped 
from  brute  to  man. 

The  human  soul  dates  back  to  the  first  word.  “In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word.” 

Advertisement  is  the  utterance  of  human  energy. 
Craftsmanship  is  good,  and  industry  and  organiza- 
tion, and  business  ability;  but  they  are  dumb  giants 
until  they  find  speech — dumb  and  dangerous. 

Business,  including  manufacturing,  farming,  trans- 
portation, and  selling,  is  to  the  new  world  what  fight- 
ing was  to  the  old.  The  old  world  organized  only  to 
kill,  and  its  genius  was  displayed  by  great  generals. 
Its  heroes  were  the  mighty  killers.  To  them  it  set  up 
its  statues. 

The  new  world,  typified  by,  led  by  America,  is  or- 


ganized to  serve,  to  make  human  life  richer,  deeper, 
stronger,  more  complex  and  heterogeneous. 

And  business  is  simply  service.  Business  comes 
to  itself,  attains  maturity  and  full  self-expression  only 
through  advertising. 

Advertising  is  the  breath  of  life  breathed  into  the 
nostrils  of  business,  by  which  it  becomes  a living 
soul. 

Thus  advertising  not  only  enlarges  business;  it 
radically  changes  the  nature  of  businees. 

By  it  business  passes  from  bureaucracy  and  auto- 
cracy into  democracy.  It  takes  the  whole  people 
into  its  growth.  It  enters  the  veins  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  becomes  a function  of  communal  life. 

Without  advertising  comes  decay  and  death. 

Nations  need  advertising.  If  they  would  advertise 
they  would  prevent  war.  War  is  the  self-expression 
of  dumb  brute  force.  Advertising  is  the  self-ex- 
pression of  intelligent  strength  that  knows  how  to 
speak. 

It  is  the  something  plus  in  advertising  that  is 
significant.  It  is  this  something  plus  that  makes  ad- 
vertising to  business  what  art  is  to  handiwork,  what 
music  is  to  feeling,  what  language  is  to  the  soul. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS 

Each  has  subscribed  to  and  is  maintaining  the  highest  standards  of  practice  in  their  editoriai  and  advertising  service. 


Advertising  and  Selling 
American  Architect 
American  Blacksmith 
American  Exporter 
American  Funeral  Director 
American  Hatter 
American  Machinist 
American  Paint  Journal 
American  Paint  and  Oil  Dealer 
American  Printer 
American  School  Board  Journal 
Architectural  Record 
Automobile  Dealer  and  Repairer 
Automobile  Journal 
Automotive  Industries 

Bakers  Weekly 

Boiler  Maker 

Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

Buildings  and  Building  Management 

Building  Supply  News 

Bulletin  of  Pharmacy 

Canadian  Grocer 

Canadian  Railway  & Marine  World 
Candy  and  Ice  Cream 
Chemical  & Metallurgical  Engineer- 
ing 

Clothier  and  Furnisher 
Coal  Age 

Coal  Trade  Journal 

Concrete 

Cotton 

Daily  Metal  Trade 

Distribution  and  Warehousing 

Domestic  Engineering 

Dry  Goods  Economist 

Drygoodsman 

Dry  Goods  Reporter 

Electric  Railway  Journal 
Electrical  Merchandising 
Electrical  Record 


Electrical  World 
Embalmers’  Monthly 
Engineering  and  Contracting 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
Engineering  News-Record 

Factory 

Farm  Implement  News 
Farm  Machinery — Farm  Power 
Fire  and  Water  Engineering 
Foundry  (The) 

Furniture  Journal 

Furniture  Manufacturer  and  Artisan 
Furniture  Merchants’  Trade  Journal 

Gas  Age 
Gas  Record 

Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Record 

Haberdasher 
Hardware  Age 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Magazine 
Hide  and  Leather 
Hospital  Management 
Hotel  Monthly 

Illustrated  Milliner 
Implement  and  Tractor  Age 
Implement  & Tractor  Trade  Journal 
Industrial  Arts  Magazine 
Inland  Printer 
Iron  Age 

Iron  Trade  Review 
Lumber 

Lumber  Trade  Journal 
Lumber  World  Review 

Manufacturers’  Record 
Manufacturing  Jeweler 
Marine  Engineering 
Marine  Review 
Millinery  Trade  Review 
Mill  Supplies 

Mining  and  Scientific  Press 


Modern  Hospital 
Motor  Age 

Motorcycle  and  Bicycle  Illustrated 
Motor  Truck 
Motor  World 

National  Builder 

National  Druggist 

National  Petroleum  News 

Nautical  Gazette 

Northwest  Commercial  Bulletin 

Northwestern  Druggist 

Nugent’s,  The  Garment  Weekly 

Oil  News 

Oil  Trade  Journal 

Plumber  and  Steam  Fitter 
Power 

Power  Boating 
Power  Farming  Dealer 
Power  Plant  Engineering 
Price  Current — Grain  Reporter 
Printers’  Ink 

Railway  Age 

Railway  Electrical  Engineer 
Railway  Maintenance  Engineer 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 
Railway  Signal  Engineer 
Retail  Lumberman 
Rubber  Age  and  Tire  News 

Shoe  Findings 

Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 
Shoe  Retailer 
Southern  Engineer 
Southern  Hardware  and  Implement 
Journal 

Sporting  Goods  Dealer 
Starchroom  Laundry  Journal 

TEA  & COFFEE  TRADE  JOURNAL 
Textile  World  Journal 

Welding  Engineer 
Woodworker 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  INCORPORATED 

HEADQUARTERS  - - - 220  WEST  42nd  STREET  - - . NEW  YORK 
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money  tied  up — and  the  truck  investment  dwindles 
in  value  as  the  truck  depreciates  and  grows  old 
in  service. 

When  Railroad  Is  Better 

In  the  long  haul,  from  50  to  150  miles  and 
over,  the  railroad  can  equal  if  not  better  the  time 
of  the  motor  truck,  as  a rule,  and  its  freight  rates 
are  less  than  the  cost  of  operating  trucks.  A 
division  arises  somewhere  at  which  profitable 
truck  operation  stops  and  profitable  use  of  the 
railroad  begins. 

After  considerable  experimenting  we  placed  this 
dividing  line  at  a maximum  of  50  miles,  which  in 
our  experience  is  the  most  that  a truck  should 
be  expected  to  do  in  a single  day  and  get  back  to 
its  home  station  at  night.  There  are,  naturally,  a 
few  exceptions. 

In  arriving  at  this  figure  we  had  to  include  a 
number  of  considerations, — the  fetops  that  (the 
truck  would  have  to  make  enroute,  the  hours  that 
our  chauffeurs  and  their  helpers  could  reasonably 
be  asked  to  work,  the  speed  limits  for  trucks  as 
designated  by  state  laws,  and  the  condition  of* the 
roads. 

In  a section  of  the  country  poorly  served  by 
the  railroads  and  where  motor  roads  are  good 
and  the  terrain  generally  level,  this  trucking  radius 
of  50  miles  may  be  extended.  Higher  freight 
rates,  new  and  better  roads,  bring  new  conditions 
favorable  to  greater  truck  employment,  as  is  par- 
ticularly true  now.  Following  the  latest  increases 
in  freight  rates  we  extended  our  motor  service 
by  adding  10  trucks.  Routes  that  were  served  to 
best  advantage  by  the  railroads  under  the  old 
rates  are  better  served  by  trucks  under  the  new 
rates. 

Weather  and  road  conditions  materially  affect 
the  profitable  use  of  trucks.  Snowstorms  and 
muddy  roads  slow  up  the  trucks,  lessen  their 
loads,  and  shorten  the  length  of  their  working 
radius.  Thus  the  radius  of  shipment  by*  railroad 
lengthens  as  that  by  truck  shortens. 

General  Operating  Principles 

Here,  then,  are  the  general  principles  governing 
our  employment  of  motor  trucks : 

1.  In  estimating  the  number  of  trucks  neces- 
sary, we  consider  average  and  not  maximum 
requirements,  but  do  no*t  overlook  a small  sur- 
plus that  will  permit  regular  overhauling  of 
the  entire  truck  fleet. 

2.  We  select  our  trucks  so  that  we  can 
use  their  full  tonnage  capacity,  with  weight 


of  goods  given  first  consideration  over  bulk. 

3.  We  let  actual  conditions  govern  the  use 
of  our  trucks,  rather  than  set,  inflexible  rules. 

4.  We  use  trucks  only  when  they  afford 
greater  advantages  than  any  other  agency  of 
transportation  available  for  that  particular  job. 

Always  in  the  employment  of  trucks  we  re- 
member that  depreciation,  repairs,  and  insurance 
represent  the  major  cost  of  maintenance.  There- 
fore, we  plan  constant  utilization  so  that  they  may 
work  as  many  hours  as  possible  during  their  lives. 

In  our  fleets,  with  this  object  in  view,  the  trucks 
do  not  travel  the  same  routes  daily.  That  the 
fleet  m.ay  be  as  mobile  as  possible,  and  that  every 
truck  may  be  constantly  in  use,  all  trucks  are  sub- 
ject to  dispatch  to  any  point  and  the  drivers  are 
required  to  learn  all  the  routes.  The  last  trucks 
in  at  night  are  the  first  ones  out  in  the  morning, 
taking  their  routes  as  orders  are  made  up.  This 
insures  expedition  in  loading,  simplifies  the  work 
of  the  shipping  force,  and  avoids  all  waste  motion 
about  the  warehouses. 

Importance  of  the  Driver 

The  driver  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
direct  economical  truck  operation.  Poor  drivers 
can  ruin  any  system,  however  perfectly  planned 
and  devised.  It  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful 
in  picking  drivers.  From  experience  we  have  dis- 
covered that  the  best  driver  is  usually  the  man 
around  40  years  old,  who  is  married  and  has  a 
family,  who  is  sober,  and  has  been  trained  in  our 
own  organization.  We  hire  few  experienced 
drivers,  but  prefer  to  take  them  green,  put  them 
on  as  helpers  under  the  direction  of  good,  reliable 
chauffeurs,  and  let  them  learn  our  way.  Then 
we  don’t  have  to  break  them  from  driving  in 
some  other  man’s  way. 

Just  one  word  of  warning,  out  of  our  experi- 
ence : Don’t  let  yourself  become  lost  in  a maze 

of  mechanical  details.  Leave  the  details  to  the 
engineers. 


NEW  HOME  FOR  ST.  LOUIS  COMPANY 
The  James  H.  Forbes  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  is  now  in  its  new  business  home,  which 
joins  its  old  quarters.  The  firm  has  62,000  addi- 
tional square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  the  building 
is  equipped  with  every  modern  device  for  the 
efficient  handling  of  green  and  roasted  coffee.  The 
green  coffee  is  dumped  into  the  basement  and  taken 
to  the  roasting  floor  by  bucket  elevators. 


EXPERIENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  & ST.  P.  R.  R.  Track  Inside  Buildings — Very  Low  Insurance  Rates 

THE  ONTARIO  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

Ontario  & Kingsbury  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 

FROSTPROOF  MERCHANDISE  STORAGE 

LOCATION  Specializing  in  the  handling  of  Foodstuffs  COURTESY 
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OUR  1921  SCHEDULE  OF 

PRICES 

ON  PLAIN  AND  DECORATED 

TIN  CONTAINERS 

IS  SURPRISINGLY  LOW 


Send  Us  Your  Inquiries  for 
Large  and  Small  Quantities 


FEDERAL  TIN  CO.,  Inc. 

Charles  and  Barre  Streets  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Representative,  Chicago  District, 

SPALDING  BROS.,  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Representative,  New  England  District, 

A.  L.  DROWN,  173  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


5MPPE-  C4| 

/FOODS^ 

iCEREALS, 


PAPER  CANS-PAPER  BOXES 

MAILING  TUBES  - MAILING  BOXES 
COMBINATION'  CANS'  'S  PAPEK  CORES 

Empire  Riper  Products  Co,  155  Bank  Street  New  York 

TELEPHONE  CHELSEA  2065 
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I THE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  TRADE  | 

I ^ A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers  | 

I and  dealers  in  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Essential  Oils.  | 


EXTRACT  MAKERS  TO  MEET 


National  Convention  to  Be  Held  at  St. 
Louis  July  13-16 — Program  for  the 
Three  Days 

HE  National  Flavoring  Extract  Manufac- 
turers’ Association  will  have  its  annual  con- 
vention at  the  Hotel  Statler,  St.  Louis,  on  July 
13,  14,  and  15.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Baer  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and  expects 
300  delegates.  The  visitors  will  be  welcomed  by 
Mayor  Kiel.  The  program  is  as  follows: 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  13 

9 a.  m.  Meeting-  of  Executive  Committee  at  Hotel 
Statler. 

10  a.  m.  Convention  called  to  order  by  President 
Robert  E.  Heekin,  of  Cincinnati. 

Invocation;  roll  call;  reading  of  minutes;  appoint- 
ment of  Resolutions,  Auditing,  and  Nominating 
Committees. 

Report  of  Convention  Committee,  Dr.  S.  H.  Baer. 
Reports  of  Officers — Secretary,  Gordon  M.  Day,  of 
Milwaukee;  treasurer,  F.  A.  Ross,  of  Boston. 
Recess.  Luncheon  in  adjoining  parlor. 

2 p.  m.  Address  of  welcome.  Mayor  Kiel. 
Response.  P.  L.  Beggs,  of  Newark,  Ohio. 

Address  by  president,  Robert  E.  Heekin. 

Report  of  Legislation  Committee,  R.  H.  Bond  of 
Baltimore. 

Report  of  Cost  Committee,  F.  P.  Beers  of  Earl- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  Committee  on  How  to  Increase  Sales, 

B.  H.  Harrison  of  St.  Louis. 

Address,  “Methods  of  Increasing  Sales,”  Walter  E. 
Becker,  of  St.  Louis. 

Discussion  led  by  W.  C.  Heffron.  Scientific  Re- 
search, Frank  L.  Beggs;  Membership,  Gordon  M. 
Day;  Publicity,  John  L.  Clawson,  of  Philadelphia; 
Trade  Interests,  G.  C.  Davis,  of  Knoxville;  Trans- 
portation, C.  P.  Sauer,  of  Richmond;  Insurance, 

C.  W.  Jennings,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Discussion  of  Question  Box  Content. 

4:30  p.  m.  Automobile  ride;  Get-Together  dinner 
and  cabaret  at  Bevo  Mill. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  14 

10  a.  m.  Address,  Thomas  E.  Lanner,  of  Chicago, 
attorney  for  association. 

Address,  “Non-beverage  Alcohol  for  Use  in  Flavor- 
ing Extracts,”  Roy  A.  Haynes,  Prohibition  Com- 
missioner. 

Discussion,  led  by  J.  T.  Stutz,  of  St.  Louis,  fol- 
lowed by  individual  members. 

Address,  “Permits  and  Bonds  for  the  Use  of  Non- 
beverage Alcohol,”  H.  W.  Eddy,  of  St.  Louis. 
Recess.  Luncheon  in  adjoining  parlor. 

2 p.  m.  Address,  “How  the  Manufacturer  of  Fla- 
voring Extracts  Can  Cooperate  with  the  Food  De- 
partment,” by  an  expert  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Chemistry. 

Discussion,  led  by  B.  H.  Harrison,  followed  by  in- 
dividual members. 

Standardization  of  bottles. 

Address,  “American  Essential  Oils,”  by  G.  A.  Rus- 
sell, Department  of  Agriculture. 

Report  of  National  Councilor,  S.  J.  Sherer,  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Adjournment. 

8:30  p.  m.  Municipal  Theater,  automobiles  leaving 
Hotel  Statler  at  7:45  p.  m. 




FRIDAY,  JULY  15 

10  a.  m.  Address,  “Economic  Condition  of  the 
United  States,”  by  B.  C.  Forbes,  of  St.  Louis. 
Address,  “Curing  of  Guadaloupe  Vanilla  Beans,”  by 
Chester  Smelzer,  of  New  York. 

Discussion  of  Question  Box  Content. 

Recess.  Luncheon  in  adjoining  parlor. 

2 p.  m.  Executive  session  of  active  members  only. 
Unfinished  business;  reports  of  Resolution,  Audit- 
ing and  Nominating  committees. 

Election  of  officers. 

7 p.  m.  Informal  banquet.  Hotel  Statler  Roof. 

COMMITTEES  IN  CHARGE 

Convention — Samuel  H.  Baer,  chairman;  Benja- 
min H.  Harrison;  John  T.  Stutz,  secretary  (secre- 
tary of  Forbes  Bros.  Tea  & Spice  Co.);  W.  C.  Heff- 
ron, treasurer. 

Program — B.  F.  Silver,  chairman;  E.  A.  Eddy; 
E.  A.  Kospoho. 

Banquet  and  Entertainment — B.  H.  Harrison, 

chairman;  J.  C.  Moore;  H.  C.  Marvin;  Charles  J. 
Bauer. 

Hotel — John  T.  Stutz,  chairman;  E.  M.  Queeny: 
C.  L.  lorns;  M.  M.  Bodenheimer;  F.  A.  Wood. 

Publicity — E.  M.  Queeny,  chairman;  W.  F.  Meyer; 
H.  W.  Eddy;  F.  A.  Turin. 


ANTI-ALCOHOL  EXTREMES 


Chief  Counsel  to  Prohibition  Commis- 
sioner Says  Enforcement  Has  Made 
a “Critical  Situation” 


ECLARING  that  hysteria  was  governing  the 
enforcement  of  the  prohibition  amendment 
and  had  aroused  a “critical  situation”  in  many 
lines  of  business,  Alfred  D.  Van  Buren  of  King- 
ston, N.  Y.,  resigned  the  office  of  chief  counsel  to 
the  federal  prohibition  commissioner  on  June  26. 
Though  he  is  an  ardent  prohibitionist,  he  said  in 
an  interview  explaining  his  action : 

“Liquor,  as  defined  by  Congress,  includes  not 
only  alcohol,  whisky,  wine,  and  beer,  but  also  all 
other  ‘liquids  or  compounds,  whether  medicated,  • 
proprietary,  patented,  or  not,  and  by  whichever 
name  called,  containing  one-half  of  one  percentum 
or  more  of  alcohol  by  volume^  which  are  fit  for 
use  for  beverage  purposes.’ 

“One  can  readily  see  that,  when  such  liquors 
are  prohibited  for  beverage  purposes  and  the 
manufacture,  purchase,  sale,  transportation,  and 
even  possession  thereof  for  non-beverage  or  legiti- 
mate purposes  are  subjected  to  the  drastic  regula- 
tion and  control  of  the  government,  the  problem 
is  a very  serious  one. 

“If  the  good  people  who  have  been  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  state  prohibition  for  many  years,  and 
the  so-called  drys,  wherever  they  may  be,  could 
realize  and  appreciate  the  many  difficulties  en- 
countered by  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  supply 
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I WILL_B0ND  YOU 

ALCOHOL  BONDS 


I PREPARE  BONDS  AND  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PERMITS  ALL 
READY  FOR  YOUR  SIGNATURE 


Nothing  For  You  to  Do  But  Sign  Your  Name 


My  institution  is  built  on  service.  It  is 
service  that  has  prompted  more  than  10,000 
firms  and  individuals  to  buy  their  bonds  of 
me.  For  the  patrons  of  my  office  I prepare, 
ready  for  their  signature,  all  documents 
such  as  bonds,  applications  for  permits  and 
supplementary  declarations.  These  forms  I 
prepare  strictly  in  accord  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  and  the  business  of  the 
applicant.  To  perform  this  distinct  service 
for  my  patrons  requires  me  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  laws  and  the  various  regu- 
lations as  promulgated  from  time  to  time. 
The  expense  of  the  service  which  I main- 
tain for  the  benefit  of  my  patrons  amounts 
to  about  $30,000.00  annually.  The  huge 
number  of  bonds  annually  sold  by  me  makes 
it  possible  for  this  expenditure  to  be  in- 
curred, thus  avoiding  my  patrons  incurring 
large  expense  in  having  their  applications 
and  declarations  prepared  elsewhere.  Most 
Bonding  Companies  sell  you  the  bond  and 
you  prepare,  or  have  prepared,  at  con- 
siderable expense,  the  applications  for  per- 
mits and  the  other  necessary  documents. 
My  system  is  to  relieve  you  not  only  of  the 
expense  but  the  annoying  delays  and  corre- 
spondence which  so  frequently  are  occa- 


sioned when  these  documents  are  not 
properly  drafted  when  submitted  to  the 
Government.  My  Washington  Attorneys 
are  daily  in  communication  with  me  by  wire 
and  my  patrons  are  at  liberty  to  write  or 
wire  me  for  information.  All  of  their  in- 
quiries it  is  my  custom  to  answer  without 
charge  the  day  they  are  received.  Applica- 
tions for  permits  in  the  instance  of  manu- 
facturers of  flavoring  extracts  and  manufac- 
turers of  patent  medicines  are  difficult  to 
draft  so  as  to  meet  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  the  Government.  All  of  these  de- 
tails are  taken  care  of  by  me — the  bonds, 
applications  for  permits,  supplementary 
declarations  and  the  tabulating  of  the  in- 
formation required  by  the  Government  is 
done  at  my  office  and  the  forms  are  sent  to 
the  applicants,  all  ready  for  their  signatures. 
They  are  then  signed  and  returned  to  me. 
All  documents  are  carefully  checked  and 
re-checked  at  my  office  before  being  sent  to 
the  Government,  thus  reducing  the  corre- 
spondence and  delay  to  the  absolute  mini- 
mum. It  is  my  opinion  that  once  you  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  service  I render, 
you  will  regard  It  as  indispensable. 


H.  W.  EDDY  “The  Bond  Man”  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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such  articles  as  alcohol,  medicines,  perfumes,  toilet 
articles,  flavoring  extracts,  and  like  products  for 
legitimate  purposes,  be  they  manufacturers,  deal- 
ers, chemists,  doctors,  or  druggists,  they  would  not 
allow  their  spokesmen  to  be  too  insistent  in  their 
demands  or  suffer  their  Congressmen  to  be  ap- 
prehensive of  the  folk  ‘back  home.’ 

“I  cannot  believe  that  this  country  is  given  over 
to  lawlessness  and  crime.  The  many  problems 
of  prohibition  must  be  solved  by  chemists,  doctors, 
druggists,  and  other  merchants,  with  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  law-abiding  citizens.  The  orig- 
inal law  is  amply  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  situa- 
tion, if  properly  enforced,  but  care  must  be  so 
taken  that  the  honest  business  and  professional 
man  is  not  treated  as  a potential  bootlegger.  The 
act  provides  swift  and  certain  measures  against 
those  who  disobey.” 


BUYING  ALCOHOL  BONDS 

Some  Complications  That  Arise  in  Procur- 
ing Alcohol  Permits  and  Suggestions 
for  Overcoming  Them 

OOME  of  the  pitfalls  confronting  the  flavoring- 
^ extract  manufacturer  who  does  not  comply 
with  the  prohibition  laws  governing  the  use  of 
alcohol  were  pointed  out  to  a representative  of 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  in  conver- 
sation with  H.  Eddy,  the  “bond  man”  of  St. 
Louis.  He  said : 

“Prohibition  laws  are  understood  by  few  users 
of  non-beverage  spirits.  In  fact,  there  are  few  at- 
torneys in  the  United  States  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstand them,  and  they  are  inexperienced  in  the 
drawing  of  the  necessary  forms. 

“I  Ipve  seen  permits  issued  to  manufacturers  of 
flavoring^  extracts  grant  the  privilege  of  using 
alcohol  in  the  manufacture  of  extracts  and  pro- 
vide  that  the  extracts  so  made  were  for  use  in  the 
applicant’s  business.  This  is  the  class  of  privi- 
lege required  by  a manufacturer  of  extracts  who 
uses  extracts  in  the  manufacture  of  some  finished 
product,  such  as  soft  drinks,  candies,  bakery  goods, 
etc.,  and  is  wholly  inadequate  for  those  permittees 
who  manufacture  flavoring  extracts  to  be  sold  in 
bulk,  who  must  have  a permit  granting  that 
privilege.  Specific  privileges  must  also  be  secured 
by  those  who  sell  in  small  packages  for  household 
use  or  manufacture  private  brands  of  extracts.  To 
have  a permit  that  is  inadequate  simply  means 
that  the  permittee  will  inadvertently  violate  the 
law  and  be  subject  to  the  penalties.' 

“If  a merchant  calls  at  the  prohibition  director’s 
office  for  information  he  usually  has  to  stand  in 
line  to  get  an  audience,  and  is  perhaps  told  to  come 
back  the  next  day.  When  he  calls  the  next  day. 
if  the  director  has  the  information  that  is  wanted 
he  will  perhaps  get  it,  and  if  he  has  not  he  says 
he  will  get  an  opinion  for  him.  Then  the  director 
writes  to  Washington,  two  weeks,  or  three  weeks, 
maybe  a month,  after  the  inquiry  is  made.  The  di- 
rector takes  his  own  time  to  answer,  and  informa- 
tion that  is  of  immediate  need  to  the  permittee  is 
not  available. 

“The  patrons  of  my  office  are  relieved  of  all 
these  details.  I prepare  the  bond  in  duplicate,  ap- 
plications for  permit  in  triplicate,  supplementary 
papers  in  triplicate,  and  tabulate  their  formulas 


on  the  right-sized  paper.  If  any  papers  are  sent 
to  the  Prohibition  Department  in  connection  with 
the  application  for  permit  that  are  not  on  paper  of 
proper  size,  8 by  1014,  they  will  be  rejected.  The 
slightest  discrepancy  in  the  drafting  of  these 
papers,  to  the  dotting  of  an  I or  the  crossing  of  a 
T,  usually  causes  rejection,  which  involves  the  ap- 
plicant in  annoying  detail  and  correspondence.” 


THE  ESSENTIAL-OIL  SITUATION 


Leading  Products  Still  at  Over  Double 
Pre-war  Prices — German  Coal- 
Tar  Invasion  Feared 

^ BEILSTEIN  of  the  Dodge  & Olcott  Co., 
• New  York,  presented  the  following  review 
of  price  conditions  in  essential  oils  at  the  Manu- 
facturing Perfumers’  convention  in  New  York: 

“The  average  unit  value  of  25  typical  per- 
fumery raw  materials,  chiefly  essential  oils,  was 
$7.50  in  July,  1914.  A year  ago  ^at  this  time  it 
was  a little  over  $15.  Today  it  is  something 
under  $12.  Less  than  half  of  the  war  increase 
of  100  percent  has  therefore  been  canceled. 

“Among  the  essential  oils  still  conspicuously 
high  are  patchouli,  sandalwood,  amyris,  and  berga- 
mot. Patchouli  went  as  high  as  $25  during  the 
war  and  has  dropped  to  something  above  half 
that  figure,  but  is  still  far  from  its  old  level 
of  between  $3  and  $4.  Sandalwood,  which  reached 
$11  and  over,  is  down  to  less  than  $8,  but  is  still 
50  percent  above  normal.  Bergamot,  with  an 
occasional  sinking  spell,  has  shown  remarkable 
strength  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  two 
other  prominent  Sicilian  oils  go  begging  at  one- 
fourth  the  prices  of  a year  ago. 

“The  French-peasant  producers  of  lavender- 
flower  oil  announced  with  a show  of  determina- 
tion last  fall  that  they  could  not  and  would  not 
market  their  product  at  less  than  300  francs  a 
kilo.  It  is  actually  offering  today  at  less  than 
half  that  figure,  and  the  market  here  has  dropped 
from  the  high  point  of  $11  to  the  neighborhood 
of  $6  and  is  still  going  down. 

Neroli  Over  $300  a Pound 

“French  neroli  oil  of  unquestionable  purity  has 
been  extremely  scarce  and  is  reported  to  have 
been  sold  at  the  point  of  production  for  the 
equivalent  of  over  $300  a pound  laid  down  here; 
a fact  of  merely  academic  interest  as  the  pure 
product  rarely  finds  its  way  into  commerce,  and 
the  various  typical  compounds  as  well  as  the 
nerolies  of  the  other  Mediterranean  countries  have 
been  selling  at  about  a third  of  the  price  men- 
tioned. 

“Attar  of  rose  has  continued  in  the  role  of  a 
weak  sister,  the  market  having  been  kept  de- 
pressed not  merely  by  lack  of  demand,  but  by  the 
large  floating  supply  of  nondescript  parcels  in 
the  hands  of  outsiders  who  bought  the  goods 
speculatively  without  any  intelligent  idea  of  what 
they  were  doing. 

“Oil  Bois  de  Rose  and  South  American  petit- 
grain  were  bringing  famine  prices  a year  ago, 
but  are  now  in  more  than  ample  supply  and  are 
neglected  at  practically  normal  quotations. 

“Lemongrass,  the  raw  material  for  the  ionone 
group  of  synthetics,  which  was  $4  last  summer, 
has  dropped  to  $1.50;  and  clove  oil,  the  base  of 
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Our  tubes  are  made  of  highest  grade 
materials  in  one  of  the  hest  equipped 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers  now 
using  these  modern  flavoring  extract 
containers  or  those  considering  their 
adoption  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  see  our  samples  and  get  our  prices. 


sq.n.wiR2:,ii?c 

CHESTER.PA.  ^ 


Connoisseurs  Use 

UNGERER’S 

VANILLA  BEANS 
VANILLIN 
COU  MARIN 

AND 

FLAVORING 

INGREDIENTS 


UNGERER  & GO. 

NEW  YORK 

Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Comores 

Bourbon  Vanilla  Beans 
We  are  direct  receivers 
from  the  Islands. 

Tahiti 

Vanilla  Beans 
Yellow  Label 
Shipments  received  at 
regular  intervals. 

ANTOINE  CHIRIS  CO. 

147-153  Waverly  Place 

NEW  YORK 
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vanillin  and  many  of  the  carnation  odors,  has 
receded  from  $3.50  to  $1.40. 

“The  Chinese  essential  oils  have  for  six  months 
been  utterly  demoralized  and  selling  at  record  low 
prices ; and  Chinese  musk  has  dropped  from  its 
high  point,  $50  an  ounce,  to  something  like  half 
that  figure,  without  inducing  any  business  to 
speak  of.  Civet  has  remained  stationary  in 
■price,  just  as  it  has  in  quality,  which  has  been 
uniformly  poor.  It  has  been  practically  impos- 
sible to  obtain  pure  civet  at  the  source  and,  re- 
gardless of  representations  to  the  contrary,  sub- 
stantially everything  that  has  come  here  during 
the  last  year  has  been  more  or  less  adulterated. 
There  have  been  no  additions  of  any  consequence 
to  the  supply  of  ambergris  during  the  year,  but  the 
consumption  in  this  country  seems  to  be  steadily 
dwindling  and  there  has  been  enough  to  go  round 
at  practically  the  same  prices  that  have  ruled  for 
half  a dozen  years. 

Synthetics  Still  Improving 

“About  the  synthetic  situation  there  is  not  much 
of  importance  to  be  said.  The  French  manufac- 
turers are  still  working  under  a severe  handicap, 
but  they  are  now  turning  out  practically  the  full 
prewar  line,  and  prices  are  steadily  going  down. 
In  neutral  countries  the  industry  appears  to  have 
got  rapidly  into  shape,  and  many  of  the  staple 
materials  that  were  bringing  enormous  prices  a 
year  ago  are  now  relatively  cheap.  This  is  notably 
true  of  such  products  as  artificial  musk,  helio- 
tropine,  phenyl  ethyl  alcohol,  phenyl  acetic  aldehyde, 
and  the  other  definite  chemical  bodies. 

“The  German  factories  have  also  been  able  to 
resume  shipments.  Most  of  the  important  floral 
substitutes  originating  there,  which  were  entirely 
cut  off  by  the  war,  are  again  on  the  market,  while 
the  promised — or,  if  you  prefer,  threatened — in- 
flux of  chemical  products,  especially  those  derived 
from  coal  tar,  has  loomed  up  so  formidably  as  to 
give  the  infant  American  industry  many  a bad 
halfhour  as  to  whether  it  will  or  can  be  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  a tariff  or  other  restrictions.” 


VEGETABLE  OIL  STATISTICS 

The  following  statistics  refer  to  various  vegeta- 
ble oils  in  the  United  States,  the  figures  in  pounds ; 


Peanut,  Olive, 

Cottonseed,  Crude  and  Crude  and 
Production — Refined  Refined  Refined 

1920 978,252,215  86,544,773  651, 4KS 

1919 1,180,285,341  272,210,381  540,490 

ronsnmptioii — 

1920.. .. 680,190,966  164,358.670  3,122,363 

1919  900,607,773  402,529,602  2,510,725 

Stocks,  Dec.  31 — 

1920  274,375,936  30,687,765  9,646,047 

1919  201,680,041  21,410,891  8,342,620 

Imports — 

1920  9,457,924  95,124,277  31.087,179 

1919..  27,805,784  154,052,378  69,799,425 

Exports — 

1920 33,995  29,295  124.800 

1919 210,759  92,325  8.760 


Denmark  imported  1,089,293  pounds  of  peanut 
oil  and  14,530,519  of  peanuts  in  1919. 

New  Zealand’s  imports  of  olive  oil  in  1919 
amounted  to  2,877  gallons. 

Norway  imported  2,351,122  pounds  of  olive  oil 
in  1919,  11,877,715  of  cottonseed  oil,  and  186,245 
of  peanut  oil. 

Rumania  had  308,102  pounds  of  cottonseed-oil 
imports  in  1919,  and  5,453,484  of  olive  oil. 


MEXICAN  VANILLA  PRODUCTION 

Fifty  Thousand  Employed  in  Cultivating 
and  Extracting — United  States  the 
Best  Customer 


By  Charles  H.  Cujst^^ingham. 

U.  S.  Trade  Commissioner 

jV^EXICO  employs  50,000  people  in  the  culti- 
vation  and  extraction  of  vanilla,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  minor  ex- 
tractive industries  of  that  country.  Vanilla  is 
indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Mexico.  It  is  principally 
cultivated  in  the  districts  of  Papantla  and 
Misantla  in  The  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  most 
productive  region  lying  southeast  of  Tuxpan, 
between  the  Nautla  and  Tuxpan  Rivers. 

Vanilla  grows  more  or  less  in  a wild  state  in 
the  low  hills,  and  with  such  abundance  that  it 
perfumes  the  air  in  the  vicinity.  Formerly  this 
wild  vanilla  was  deemed  common  property.  A 
French  colony  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nautla,  which  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
vanilla  on  a large  scale,  met  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  vanilla  grows  best  in  rich, 

sandy  soil  not  drained  too  thoroughly.  When 
growing  wild  it  is  usually  sheltered  by  the  trees 
of  the  forest,  and  in  cultivation  is  protected  by 
trees  planted  for  that  purpose.  The  temperature 
most  favorable  for  its  production  is  about  85 
degrees  F.  It  grows  best  at  an  altitude  of  1,000 
feet.  The  character  of  the  soil,  the  temperature, 
humidity,  etc.,  influence  the  quality  of  the  vanilla, 
its  aroma,  and  its  strength. 

Varieties  of  the  Bean 

There  are  different  varieties  of  vanilla  in  the 
vicinity  of  Misantla,  known  as  Misantla  beans, 
which  have  a coarse  bark.  They  are  not  so 
plentiful  nor  are  they  deemed  so  good  as  the 
Papantla  bean.  These  indigenous  varieties  are 
the  cimarron,  the  mestiza,  and  the  mansa.  When 
they  are  cured  only  an  expert  can  distinguish 
between  the  various  classes.  There  is  also  a wild 
bean  known  as  the  vanilla  platano,  which  the  In- 
dians eat.  This  differs  from  the  ordinary  vanilla 
(planifolia)  in  that  the  plant  is  much  smaller  but 
has  larger  leaves. 

Vanilla  ripens  most  extensively  in  January  and 
February.  However,  there  is  so  much  demand 
for  the  fruit  that  for  many  years  crops  have  been 
prematurely  harvested  in  October  and  November. 
As  a result  the  beans  weigh  a pound  less  per  1,000 
than  they  would  normally.  In  compliance  with 
an  order  of  the  government,  the  authorities  were 
formerly  instructed  to  prevent  the  harvesting  of 
unripe  fruit,  but  this  order  has  not  been  enforced. 
A great  deal  of  that  produced  early  is  stolen  by 
natives.  Many  planters  have  their  domiciles  and 
headquarters  at  a considerable  distance  from  their 
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Van  Duzer’s  Extracts 
Arc  Ccrtilicd  Because 

— they  are  Absolutely 
Pure; 

— always  Uniform 
Strength ; 

— in  Full  Measure 
Bottles ; 

— only  Ripe  Fruits  are 
Used. 

That  is  why  Housewives 
who  want  the  Best  always 
Demand  Van  Duzer’s  Ex- 
tracts. 

Easiest  to  Sell  and  Show 
you  a Satisfactory  Profit. 

Van  Duzer  Extract  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass.  New  York  City 


Leaders 
for  Over 
70 

Years 


Price’s  Vanilla  flavors  as  deli- 
cately as  the  true  fruit  from  which 
it  is  made.  And  that’s  the  kind  of 
vanilla  extract  you  want  to  sell  — 
not  one  which  spoils  everything  by 
its  strong'  vanilla-y  taste.  Women 
have  used  Price’s  for  nearly  seventy 
years — because  its  rich,  mellow,  de- 
licious flavor  and  balanced  just-right 
strength  have  meant  to  them  success- 
ful baking. 


Dr.  Price’s  Extracts 
come  in  all  flavors. 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 

” Experts  in  FtaVor” 

In  business  67  years.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


F*REXXY  SOFX! 


To  be  able  to  fill  collapsible  tubes  without  first  having  to 
clean  them  out.  Peerless  Tubes  are  clean  tubes,  carefully 
built,  attractively  decorated,  and  moderately  priced.  May 
we  prove  it? 


PEERbESSTUBECQ 


218  Broadway 
New  York 
N.  Y.,U.  S.  A. 


iiiiiiiiTnrmn! 


SOLUBLE  OILS  OF  LEMON  AND  ORANGE 

New  and  Interesting  Products  for  the 

Manufacturer  of  Flavoring  Extracts  A°fnot  EmuJonr“‘con°ei« 

The  Natural  Oils,  50%  Strength,  in  Soluble  Form.  Will  make  a clear  and  permanent  mixture 
with  syrup  or  glycerine  base  or  syrup  and  glycerine  mixed  as  base. 

The  only  satisfactory  products  offered  for  the  manufacture  of  non-alcoholic  Lemon  and  Orange. 


SOLUBLE  LEMON,  PER  LB $1.40 

SOLUBLE  ORANGE,  PER  LB 2.60 

Quantity  Prices  on  Application. 

QUINTEX  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1315  SO.  WABASH  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILI. 
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plantations,  and  to  avoid  the  plundering  of  their 
crops  they  cut  the  vanilla  early,  rather  than  be 
deprived  entirely  of  the  fruit.  One  of  their  great 
problems  is  how  to  provide  against  the  robbery 
of  their  crops. 

Vanill.v  in  Commerce 

For  commercial  purposes  vanilla  is  divided  into 
four  classes, — the  large-fine,  the  small-fine,  la 
zacate,  and  la  basura,  which  are  of  practically 
the  same  commercial  value.  The  former  weighs 
10  to  12  ounces,  and  each  bean  is  about  20  centi- 
meters long;  the  latter  10  to  15  centimeters  and 
of  almost  the  same  weight.  The  zacate,  which 
is  a large  vanilla  bean  weighing  more  than  the 
former  two,  grows  more  abundantly  along  the 
roadsides  in  warm  and  hot  regions,  where  its  fruit 
was  formerly  deemed  without  commercial  value. 

Because  the  United  States  buys  most  of  the 
vanilla  of  Mexico  the  dollar  is  the  basis  of  price 
for  both  buying  and  selling.  The  price  paid  at 
the  plantation  varies  from  $2.50  to  $3  a pound, 
while  at  Vera  Cruz  it  is  $3.50.  The  New  York 
price  is  $4.50  a pound,  with  duty  paid.  Mexico 
levies  an  export  duty  of  1 peso  a kilo  plus  a sur- 
tax of  10  percent.  These  have  been  the  ruling 
prices  for  40  years. 

During  1919  the  following  exports  of  vanilla 
in  kilos  were  made  to  the  countries  listed : Cuba, 
19;  Spain,  631;  United  States,  193,663;  France, 
3,087 ; Great  Britain,  1 ; Italy,  1 ; Argentine,  1 ; 
total,  197,403.  The  total  value^  was  2,333,264  pesos. 


FRUIT  FLAVORS  WITHOUT  FRUIT 


Ungerer  & Co.  Have  Produced  Simile  Fla- 
vors Which  Are  Said  to  Have  Solved 
a Long  and  Knotty  Problem 

GENERATIONS  of  practical  men  working 
with  successful  confectioners  have  experi- 
mented in  the  effort  to  produce  satisfactory  flavors 
from  fruit.  The  futility  of  seeking  anything  like 
efficient  flavoring  results  from,  say,  the  banana, 
the  strawberry,  the  apple,  or  virtually  any  fruit, 
has  been  demonstrated  too  many  times  to  admit  of 
argument. 

Confectionery  manufacturers  eventually  came  to 
the  definite  conclusion  that  the  best  results  could 
be  arrived  at  through  the  use  of  harmless  simu- 
lative aromatic  substances  conveying  a true  fruit 
flavor. 

Only  within  the  past  few  years  has  real  prog- 
ress materialized  in  the  purification  of  harmless 
esters  and  fruitescent  aromatics  derived  in  the 
main  from  vegetable  sources.  Also  new  aromatic 
substances  have  been  developed  capable  of  repro- 
ducing with  great  exactitude  the  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

Perfected  simile  fruit  flavors  are  offered  by 


Ungerer  & Co.,  New  York,  who  say  that  they 
have  been  developed  by  expert  chemists  out  of 
purified  materials  and  carry  a high  degree  of 
flavoring  strength  and  fidelity  to  the  true  fruits 
that  they  replace. 

Their  composition  is  said  to  give  results  abso- 
lutely dependable  for  richness  of  true  fruit  flavor, 
and  they  are  impervious  to  heat  and  keep  per- 
fectly.   

PREPARING  VANILLA  BEANS 


Methods  Followed  in  Mexico,  Which  Have 
Never  Been  Equaled — Beans  Sold 
in  European  Stores 

By  E.  'R.  Barnes* 

Chicago 

'^HE  plant  from  which  vanilla  beans  are  gath- 
ered is  a native  of  the  southeastern  part  of 
Mexico.  Its  cultivation  in  other  tropical  coun- 
tries has  been  carried  on  to  a large  extent,  but 
they  never  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  flavor  of 
the  native  Mexican  bean,  which  accounts  for  the 
higher  price  in  comparison  with  any  of  its  de- 
scendants ; in  some  cases  the  transplanted  beans 
being  decidedly  inferior,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
from  Tahiti. 

The  pods  mature  in  from  six  to  seven  months 
after  the  flowering  period,  becoming  slightly  hard 
and  turning  yellow  at  the  lower  end.  A great 
deal  of  experience  is  necessary  in  order  to  detect 
the  proper  state  of  maturity  for  gathering.  If  the 
pod  is  picked  when  too  green,  the  flavor,  when 
cured,  is  inferior,  and  also  the  bean  is  likely  to 
mold.  When  it  remains  too  long  on  the  vine  it 
splits  when  curing,  and  sells  at  a lower  price. 
When  the  bean  is  gathered  it  has  neither  an 
agreeable  odor  nor  flavor,  both  qualities  being 
developed  by  the  curing  process.  When  allowed 
to  become  dry  upon  the  vine,  the  bean  does  de- 
velop an  odor  and  a flavor,  but  both  are  much 
inferior  to  those  obtained  when  it  is  properly 
cured. 

The  Change  in  Curing 

A different  curing  process  seems  to  be  in  use 
in  each  locality.  There  is  some  disagreement 
among  experts  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  change 
that  vanilla  undergoes  in  the  curing  process.  Some 
say  that  the  change  is  brought  about  merely  by 
drying.  Experiments  made  along  this  line  justify 
us  in  saying  that  properly  drying  the  beans  at  a 
low  temperature,  preferably  by  the  vacuum  proc- 
ess, does  result  in  producing  a bean  that  will  fur- 
nish an  extract  of  better  flavor  and  color — and 
that,  after  all,  is  the  essential  thing,  from  the  man- 
ufacturer’s viewpoint — than  the  bean  used  in  its 

^Director  of  chemistry,  Industrial  Research  Laboratories. 
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“lllbert  Hubbard  illustrated  what 
lack  of  cooperation  means  by  telling 
of  a visit  he  once  made  to  an  Insane 
Asylum,  where  he  found  a compara- 
tive small  Attendant  in  charge  of  a 
group  of  physically  powerful  lunatics. 
When  asked  by  Mr.  Hubbard  if  there 
zvas  not  danger  of  being  attacked  by 
his  patients,  the  Attendant  said: 
‘Oh,  yes.  But  you  see  they  can't 
get  together — they’re  crazy.’  ” 


OUR  COOPERATION  IS  TO  YOUR  ADVANTAGE 


ESSENTIAL  OILS 

Lemon 

Orange 

Peppermint 

Sassafras 

Wintergreen 


CHARLES  t YftSRARH  AWK. 

INCORPOPATED 

DRUGS,  OILS 

AND 


NEW 


ARTIFICIAL  FLAVOItS 

Raspberry 

Strawberry 

Peach 

Pineapple 

Grape 


CERTIFIED  COLORS 


EMULSIFIED  FLAVORS 


CONCENTRATED  VANILLA 


Distillers  of  AMERICAN  ESSENTIAL  OILS 


COLLAPSIBLE 

TUBES 

OF  PURE  TIN  AND  COM- 
POSITION METAL.  BOTH 
PLAIN  AND  DECORATED 

SPRINKLER  TOPS 


Ask  for  Prices  and  Samples 


WHITE  METAL 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1006-12  CLINTON  STREET 
HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


VANILLA 

BEANS 


THURSTON  & BRAIDICH 

27  CLIFF  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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moist  state.  Other  chemists  state  that  the  bean 
undergoes  a fermentation  process. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  the  method  com- 
monly used  in  Mexico  is  simply  a drying  process, 
and  consists  in  allowing  the  pods  to  lie  in  the  sun 
for  several  hours  until  thoroughly  heated,  when 
they  are  wrapped  in  blankets  and  left  until  the 
following  day.  This  is  repeated  several  times, 
until  the  greater  part  of  the  moisture  has  been 
evaporated.  Artificial  drying,  however,  shortens 
the  curing  time  and  gives  a more  even  product. 

Mexican  Beans  the  Best 

The  Mexican. vanilla  bean  gives  a fine,  delicate 
bouquet,  superior  to  all  others,  which  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  curing,  as  the  Mexicans  are  past  mas- 
ters in  this  art  and  their  process  has  never  been 
equaled.  This  enables  the  Mexican  bean  to  com- 
mand the  highest  market  price.  Next  come  the 
South  American,  Bourbon  or  French,  Tahitis,  etc. 

The  beans,  when  ready  for  shipment,  are  sorted 
according  to  length,  those  which  have  split  or 
become  otherwise  defective  being  separated.  The 
former  are  called  “splits” ; the  latter,  after  having 
the  defective  part  removed,  are  known  as  “cuts.” 
Both  bring  lower  prices  than  other  beans. 

Vanilla  beans  are  usually  bought  from  appear- 
ance, although  large  users  today  are  buying  them 
on  analysis,  the  modern  commercial  method. 

A woman  recently  asked  the  writer  why  vanilla 
beans  were  not  sold  generally  in  stores  as  they  are 
in  some  European  countries.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  it  is  very  hard  to  extract  the  active  flavor- 
ing principle  from  vanilla  beans,  and  the  American 
extract  manufacturer  has  done  this  on  such  a 
large  scale  that  the  housewife  has,  as  a result, 
been  satisfied  with  the  extract  sold  in  the  grocery 
store.  American  culinary  recipes,  where  vanilla 
is  used,  give  the  quantity  used  in  teaspoonfuls; 
hence  the  general  use  of  liquid  extract  of  vanilla. 

EXTRACT  TRADE  NOTES 


Jac  Polak,  managing  director  of  Polak’s  Frutal 
Works,  Amersfoot,  Holland,  which  specialize 
in  terpeneless  essential  oils,  etc.,  sailed  for  home 
on  June  11  after  a visit  in  the  United  States. 

The  Robert  Weigel  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  by  Robert 
Weigel,  William  F,  Schulz,  and  August  Wangler, 
to  manufacture  sirups,  fruit  juices  and  beverages. 

Milton  Stern,  a broker  in  essential  oils,  has 
moved  to  910  Park  Row  Building,  New  York. 

The  Laco  Corp.,  1901  West  Roosevelt  Road, 
Chicago,  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  flavoring  ex- 
tracts, has  been  incorporated  with  $1,000  capital 
by  Philip  Malekow  and  Ben,  Samuel  C.,  and 
I.  Benjamin. 

George  Lueders,  president  of  George  Lueders 
& Co.,  essential  oils.  New  York,  sailed  with  his 


wife  and  son  on  June  9 for  an  extended  tour  of 
the  Continent. 

George  M.  O’Neil,  sales  manager,  has  been 
elected  vice  president  and  director  of  the  Tin 
Decorating  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Percy  C.  Magnus,  president  of  Magnus,  Mabee 
& Reynard,  importers  and  manufacturers  of  es- 
sential oils.  New  York,  has  returned  from  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  Middle  West.^ 

The  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Extract  Co.  has  been 
incorporated  with  $200,000  capital  stock. 

The  Empire  Spice  Co.,  with  $40,000  capital, 
has  been  incorporated  at  Boston  by  Samuel  and 
Eva  Goldstein  of  Dorchester  and  Philip  Toy. 

The  Flower  City  Extract  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  by  Thomas  E.,  Daniel  J., 
and  Frank  J.  Murray. 

A.  H.  Wirz,  Inc.,  Chester,  Pa.,  has  started  a 
paper-box-making  plant  to  control  the  containers 
for  packing  collapsible  tubes. 

G.  Edward  Fisher,  11  years  with  the  American 
Can  Co.,  and  C.  H.  Kilborn  have  joined  the  sales 
force  of  the  Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York. 


SOLUBLE  LEMON  AND  ORANGE  OILS 
The  Quintex  Mfg.  Co.,  1315  South  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  announces  the  discovery  of  a 
process  for  making  lemon  and  orange  oils  soluble 
so  that  manufacturers  of  these  flavors  may  use 
glycerin  and  sirup  as  a base  instead  of  alcohol. 
It  is  said  that  chemists  have  been  working  on  this 
problem  for  a long  time,  and  that  the  discovery 
will  be  an  important  one  particularly  in  view  of 
presentday  non-alcoholic  necessities. 


CACAO  PRICE  MOVEMENTS 


Fluctuations  of  Principal  Grades  for  the 
Last  14  Years  Shown  in 
Graphic  Charts 

^ RAPHIC  charts  showing  the  price  fluctua- 
tions of  the  principal  grades  of  cacao  for 
the  last  14  years  have  been  prepared  by  S.  T. 
Smith,  of  New  York. 

Trinidad  and  Grenada,  which  have  moved  prac- 
tically side  by  side,  reached  their  highest  point, 
25 cents,  in  October,  1907,  dropped  to  under  11 
late  in  1908,  rose  to  16}i  early  in  1913,  then 
dropped  to  10-)4  in  September,  1914,  rose  to  over 
20  late  in  1915,  went  down  again  to  11^  in  the 
middle  of  1917,  reached  their  highest  point,  over 
26,  the  middle  of  1919,  and  at  the  end  of  last 
year  had  declined  to  12  cents. 

Bahia  and  African  were  at  their  apex,  more 
than  25  cents,  late  in  1907,  then  hovered  between 
10>^  and  15-}4  from  September,  1908,  to  the  end 
of  1914,  rose  to  19^4  a year  later,  down  to  10J4 
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late  in  1917,  rose  to  23J4  the  middle  of  1919,  and 
declined  to  less  than  8 cents  by  the  end  of  1920. 

Caracas  and  Arriba  sold  at  25^  the  latter  part 
of  1907,  and  ranged  between  9j4  and  17^  from 
early  1908  to  the  middle  of  1915,  then  shot  up  to 
20^  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  down  to  11  in 
April,  1918,  jumped  to  over  27  and  down  again 
to  1914  the  latter  part  of  1919,  then  up  to  25  and 
back  to  13  cents  in  1920. 

Jamaica  and  Sanchez  reached  their  top  of  24l4 
late  in  1907,  took  a year  to  lower  to  9^,  re- 
mained between  that  figure  and  under  19  till  the 
midst  of  1919,  when  2014  was  their  maximutn,  and 
fell  back  to  7 cents  at  the  close  ~of  1920. 


VANILLAS 

of  every  variety 

ESSENTIAL  OILS— ETHERS 


M.  L.  BARRETT  & CO.,  Importers 

Vanillin,  Coumarin,  Aromatic  Chemicals 

233  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 


CARAMEL 

(Burnt  Sugar  Color) 


iGELCQ 


“COLORS  THE  LEADING  BEVERAGES 
AND  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS  OF 
THE  NATION’* 


Celien  & Co.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  Burnt  Sugar  Coloring 
for  Over  Forty  Years 

Works  Sales  Office 

New  Dorham,  N.  J.  120  Liberty  St.,  N.Y. 


PURE  and  DENATURED 

ALCOHOL 

For  Manufacturing,  Industrial,  Scientific  and  Technical 

Purposes 

DAVID  BERG  INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


CINCINNATI David  Berg  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  605  Gerkc  B1(1r.  ('anal  42% 

CLEVELAND David  Bcrff  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  Kirhy  Hldj?.  Main  l.?41 

DETROIT David  Hcr^  Industrial  Alcohol  ('o.,  Hook  Hldpf.  (‘hcrry  1977 

INDIANAROLLS David  Hcrg  Industrial  Alcohol  ('o..  Majestic  Hldfj.  Main  686 

CHK'AGO David  Ilcr^-  Industrial  Alcohol  (k).,  Mar(|uette  HUIk-.  Randolph  1977 

HUFEALO David  Hcr>f  Industrial  .Mcohol  Co.,  481  Ellicott  Scinarc  Hldfj.  Seneca  1190 

GRANI>  KAIMIXS David  Hcr^c  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  218  Ellsworth  Avenue.  Main  (>(K) 

BOSTON David  Bcr^f  Industrial  Alcohol  Cf>.,  70  Kilhy  Street.  Main  7630 

l'ri''r.SHC RGH David  Berj^  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  Hesscincr  Bldpr.  Sinithlicid  1820 

NEW  YORK David  Berg  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  527  Hudson  .Street.  Watkins  8430 
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I THE  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  TRADE  | 

I C A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  importers,  I 

I manufacturers  and  distributors  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate.  1 


TESTING  CACAO  BEANS 

IWethods  Foilowed  by  Trading  Manager  of 
Large  English  Cocoa-Manufac- 
turing Company 

By  T.  W.  Clark 

London 

’^HE  ultimate  aim  in  the  growth  and  prepara- 
tion  o£  cacao  beans  is  to  give  the  finest 
possible  flavor  in  the  manufactured  cocoa  or 
chocolate.  Beyond  the  question  of  securing 
a satisfactorily  heavy  crop,  it  is  this  ulti- 
mate objective  (the  flavor)  that  is  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  care  in  the  choice  of  seedlings,  the 
drainage  and  manuring  of  the  soil,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  soil,  the  careful  picking  of  only  those 
pods  which  arc  fully  ripe,  the  lengthy  period  of 
fermentation,  and  the  thorough  drying  as  a pre- 
ventive against  mildew  as  advocated  by  the  best 
authorities. 

From  the  manufacturer’s  point  of  view  per- 
haps the  most  important  process  in  the  pre- 
paration and  curing  of  beans  is  fermentation. 
It  is  by  fermentation  that  the  bitter  taste  is 
eliminated,  and  consequently  chocolates  or  cacao 
manufactured  from  fully  fermented  beans  attain 
the  highest  standard  in  point  of  flavor. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  raised  that  fei- 
mentation  results  in  great  loss  of  weight.  This 
is  erroneous,  as  the  loss  resulting  from  fermen- 
tation and  drying  is  not  materially  greater  than 
the  loss  from  drying  only,  provided  always  tha. 
the  drying  is  complete.  If  the  beans  have  not 
been  reduced  in  weight  by  very  complete  drying, 
it  follows  that  the  cacao  is  not  in  fit  condition 
for  shipment,  and  buyers  may  justly  decline  to 
complete  a purchase  until  the  drying  is  thorough. 

The  process  of  trampling  the  beans  is  useful 
in  rendering  them  more  impervious  to  mildew. 
No  accessories,  excepting  only  a little  fresh 
water,  should  be  used  either  in  curing,  trampling, 
or  drying  cacao  beans.  Such  things  as  orange 
juice,  oils,  or  lubricant  from  the  cacao  pods  arc 
quite  bad,  for  they  encourage  mildew,  and  also 
attract  rats,  which  do  great  damage.  If  the 
beans  have  been  subjected  to  full  fermentation, 
turned  several  times  during  the  process,  tramp- 


led, and  thoroughly  dried  off,  no  other  precau- 
tion is  necessary  or  likely  to  serve  any  useful 
purpose.  Claying  the  cacao  is  useless,  and  is  ob- 
jected to  by  English  manufacturers. 

Importance  of  Appearance 

The  outside  appearance  of  the  bean  is  import- 
ant only  in  so  far  as  it  affords  indication  of 
what  the  inside  may  be  like.  Such  ideas  as 
producing  a “ pretty  ” cacao,  a “ bright  ” cacao, 
etc.,  are  quite  wrong.  The  sole  benefit  of  tramp- 
ling is  to  strengthen  the  outer  shell,  thus  giving 
a little  extra  protection  against  cracking  and 
mildew.  In  manufacturing  cocoa  or  chocolate 
the  outer  shell  of  the  bean  is  blown  away  by  a 
current  of  air,  and  then  collected  and  sold  at 
a very  low  figure  as  a byproduct.  It  is  the 
inner  part  of  the  bean  only  that  becomes  cocoa 
or  chocolate.  At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  a cacao  buyer  is,  after  all,  quite 
human,  and  a grower  who  dries  the  beans  on 
a sheet  of  galvanized  iron,  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  charcoal,  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  buyer  is  prejudiced  against  what  may  really 
be  quite  good  cacao. 

In  a general  way  “ mountain  ” cacao  (i.e.,  cacao 
grown  at  altitude  of  500  feet  and  upward)  gives 
a larger  bean  than  cacao  grown  on  the  low-lying 
lands  of  Grenada.  The  same  estate,  however, 
is  found  to  offer  beans  varying  in  size,  and  this 
is  sometimes  an  indication  that  picking  has  been 
done  before  the  beans  were  fully  ripe.  At  the 
end  of  the  crop  the  beans  become  smaller  in  size, 
and  are  of  lower  value,  as  such  beans  will  give 
a smaller  percentage  of  manufactured  cocoa. 

Before  the  beans  are  placed  in  the  bags  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  make  a careful  inspection. 
Not  Infrequently  the  value  of  a bag  of  cacao  is 
lessened  by  omitting  to  remove  twigs,  leaves, 
false  beans,  etc.  The  beans  should  also  be 
cleaned  in  a good  current  of  air.  Some  growers, 
in  haste  to  effect  a sale,  bag  up  the  cacao  when 
it  is  still  hot  from  the  sun.  This  gives  the  beans 
a “misty”  appearance,  and  unless  they  are 
turned  out  and  thoroughly  aired  mildew  will  set 
in  and  speedily  permeate  them. 

How  TO  Make  Cacao  Test.s 

The  tests  that  may  be  applied  4;o  cacao  beans 
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iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

An  economic  lesson  devel- 
oped by  the  War  is  cocoa 
packed  in  cartons;  ivill 
keep  equally  as  good  as  tin 
— and  cheaper. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

W.  H.  BAKER,  Inc. 

RED  HOOK  WINCHESTER 

NEW  YORK  VA. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


COCOA 

IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tins  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa 

Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 
State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantity  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
Advertisement. 

AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-333-335  FIFTH  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND 
COCOA  MANUFACTURERS 


COCOA  25!!  CHOCOLATE 

AMERICAN  and  DUTCH  PROCESS  COCOA  POWDER  packed  in 
Barrels,  Half  Barrels,  Fifty  and  Twenty-five  pound  Drums 

Exclusive  Packers  of 

HARVEST  BRAND  IwIetened  cocoa’ 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE  and  SWEET  CHOCOLATE 

HOOTON  COCOA  CO.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


JOHN  CLARKE  & CO. 

BROKERS  IN 

COCOA  BEANS 

135  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Special  sampling  and  shipping  fucililies,  insuring  good  service  in  qualities  and  deliveries. 
Regular  Weekly  Market  Reports  mailed  on  application 
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are  divisible  into  two  classes — tests  of  small 
samples,  usually  about  a handful,  and  tests  of 
full  bags.  Following  are  the  methods  by  which 
tests  may  be  effected : 

Small  Samples.  1.  The  beans  should  be  cut 
open  with  a knife.  If  full  fermentation  has 
taken  place,  the  inside  of  the  bean  will  be  of  a 
light  chocolate  color,  and  the  veins  or  “heart’' 
of  the  same  shade  as  the  rest.  If  these  veins 
are  sdll  white,  or  lighter  than  other  parts  of  the 
bean,  fermentation  has  not  been  complete.  If 
the  bean  is  purple  inside,  that  is  also  an  indica- 
tion of  incomplete  fermentation.  A “slate” 
color  is  the  sign  of  an  unfermented  bean.  Some- 
times the  inside  is  found  to  be  quite  raw  in 
appearance,  like  the  inside  of  a bean  when  it  is 
first  taken  out  of  the  pod.  This  “ raw  ” appear- 
ance seems  to  be  due  to  the  pods  having  been 
picked  before  they  were  thoroughly  ripe,  and  no 
amount  of  fermentation  will  bring  them  up  to 
best  grade. 

2.  The  beans  should  be  picked  to  pieces  with 
the  fingers,  breaking  first  into  the  broader  end, 
where  the  heart  will  be  found.  As  mentioned 
in  (1),  if  the  heart  is  white  or  lighter  color 
than  the  rest  of  the  bean,  it  is  not  entitled  to 
pass  as  first  grade.  When  broken  the  beans,  if 
full  fermentation  has  taken  place,  should  readily 
crumble  into  fragments.  If  not  fully  fermented, 
the  fragments  will  have  a more  or  less  pro- 
nounced tendency  to  cling  together,  and  the  bean 
will  not  readily  disintegrate.  This  unsatisfac- 
tory break  will  also  be  noticed  in  beans  that 
have  been  dried  and  afterward  refermented, 
which  will  never  come  up  to  first  grade.  Some 
samples  vary  considerably,  owing  to  the  beans 
not  having  been  turned  in  the  sweating  boxes, 
resulting  in  different  degrees  of  fermentation  in 
different  parts  of  the  heap. 

3.  Take  a handful  of  the  beans,  and  if  fully 
fermented  it  will  be  noticeable  that  they  feel 
lighter  than  nnfermented  beans. 

4.  The  beans  should  be  rubbed  between  the 
hands  to  generate  heat.  If  fully  fermented,  they 
will  give  off  an  acid  aroma.  This  is  not  one  of 
the  best  tests  of  a small  handful  only.  It  is, 
however,  a good  test  as  to  the  presence  of  mil- 
dew. 

5.  Taste  the  beans  after  removing  the  outer 
shell.  A well-fermented  bean  will  readily  disin- 
tegrate in  the  mouth,  and  the  flavor  will  be 
wholesome  and  nutty,  with  something  like  the 
taste  of  manufactured  ch.ocolate.  There  should 
be  no  suggestion  of  the  bitter  taste  caused  by  in- 
sufficient fermentation,  and  none  of  the  musti- 
ness caused  by  mildew. 

Testing  Full  Bags 

6.  Let  the  bag  fall  on  the  floor.  Fully  fer- 


mented beans  will  give  a crisp,  light  sound,  dis- 
tinctly different  from  the  heavy  “sag”  of  a bag 
of  ordinary  cacao. 

7.  Thumb  the  bag.  The  same  difference  of 
crisp,  light  sound  will  be  noticeable  with  the 
fermented  cacao  as  against  the  duller  sound  of 
“ ordinary.” 

8.  Open  the  bag  and  test  the  beans  by  hand 
as  mentioned  in  (3). 

9.  Run  the  fingers  through  the  beans  and 
notice  the  different  sounds.  Fermented  beans 
will  rattle  like  marbles,  whereas  “ ordinary  ” 
cacao  will  sound  very  dull. 

10.  Turn  the  beans  out  on  the  floor.  If  they 
are  fully  fermented,  the  “vinegar”  aroma  will 
be  immediately  noticed,  and  the  acidity  can  also 
be  tasted,  even  if  one  is  standing  a little  way 
from  the  beans. 

11.  Sometimes  the  beans  feel  quite  “cold.” 
This  is  often  an  indication  that,  although  thor- 
oughly dried,  the  beans  have  been  stored  in  a cold 
and  possibly  damp  place.  It  is  well  to  take  the 
precaution  of  turning  them  out  and  letting  the  air 
pass  through  them  for  a time. 

12.  An  important  point  is  that  beans  which 
have  been  cut  open  or  picked  to  pieces  for  ex- 
amination should  not  be  returned  to  the  bag,  as 
these  broken  pieces  mildew  very  quickly,  and  the 
mischief  may  easily  spread. 

Why  Consumption  Increases 

The  necessity  for  a full  period  of  fermenta- 
tion cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  One  re- 
sult of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  cocoa  and  chocolate  is  that  the  taste  of 
the  general  public ' is  now  keenly  critical,  and 
manufacturers  are  more  and  more  giving  prefei'- 
ence  to  cacao  beans  that,  by  reason  of  the  care 
exercised  in  curing  and  drying,  give  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attaining  the  highest  standard  in  the 
manufactured  article. 


WAX-WRAPPED  CARTONS 


Their  Merits  as  Coffee  Containers  Dis- 
cussed by  an  Authority  in  the 
Packaging  Trade 


^^HARLES  P.  WELLMAN,  sales  manager  of 
^ the  National  Packaging  Machinery  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, has  written  as  follows  in  reference  to  the 


article  on  “Coffee  Containers  Up  to  Date”  in  the 
June  issue.  He  discusses  the  differences  between 
parchment  and  waxed  papers,  also  the  advantages 
of  wax-wrapped  cartons  as  he  sees  them. 

You  state  that  the  Yuban  inner  carton 
is  wrapped  in  parchment,  when  you  should 
have  said  waxed  paper.  This  may  seem  a 
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MAJOR  GREY’S 

INDIA  CHUTNEY 

The  Genuine  Article  Put  Up  by 

FRAMJEE  NOWROJEE,  Bombay,  India 

We  have  another  consignment  of  this  world 
celebrated  India  Chutney  due  in  about  30  days. 
Indents  executed  at  lowest  import  costs. 
Prices  on  application. 

Robertson  - McClintock  Co.,  Inc. 

Sole  American  Agents 

305-307  CLAY  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


El  G G S 

^ Housewife  Your  Friend. 

SAF-TE  ROTARY  EGG  CANDLER  “sees  through  every  egg.” 

Operates  in  daylight  on  city  current,  battery  or  coal  oil.  Handles 
eggs  in  quantities  with  perfect  results.  Its  installation  will  work 
wonders;  why  take  chances. 

ONE  BAD  EGG  may  cost  many  times  the  price 

12  Egg  Size  for  counter — $10.00.  36  Egg  Size — $20  00 

Guaranteed.  Pin  your  check  to  your  letterhead  and  be  the  first 
store  in  your  locality  to  protect  your  customers  and  your  business 
with  this  modern  device.  Few  territories  open  to  the  financially 
responsible. 

SAF-TE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


201  Columbus  Ave. 


Bellefontaine,  0. 


Good  Sellers 
make  business  easy 

BAKER’S 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

on  the  market  and  con- 
sistently adver- 
tised for  years, 
are  the  recog- 
nized standards 
of  the  trade. 
They  are  the 
first  choice  of 
good  housekeepers. 

Genuine  made  only  by 

Walter  Baker  & Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780 


Java  Teas  of  Direct 
Import 


Java  Plantation 
Rubber 


ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  Limited 

Exporters  and  Importers 

BATAVIA 

JAVA 


HEAD  OFFICE;  FENCHURCH  HOUSE,  5 FENCHURCH  ST. 

LONDON,  E.  C. 

WILL  GLADLY  REPLY  TO  ENQUIRIES  AND  SUPPLY  ALL  INFORMATION 
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small  technicality,  and  was  a natural  error, 
but  we  have  never  heard  it  claimed  that* 
parchment  could  be  sealed  air-tight,  much 
less  water-tight.  This  is  due  to  the  blister- 
ing or  wrinkling  of  the  paper,  caused  by  the  mois- 
ture in  the  adhesive,  as  parchment  must  be  sealed 
with  glue,  gum,  or  paste.  On  the  other  hand,  wax 
paper  carries  its  own  adhesive,  evenly  distributed, 
and  it  is  mechanically  practical  to  flow  the  small 
surplus  of  wax,  with  which  the  paper  is  saturated 
and  surfaced,  into  small  irregularities  that  may 
occur  in  the  folds  and  seams. 

Wax-wrapped  cartons  may  not  be  produced  me- 
chanically 100  percent  air-  and  water-tight,  but 
we  do  believe  that  a much  larger  percentage  of 
such  packages  can  be  so  made  than  in  any  com- 
mercial run  of  cylindrical,  slip-cover,  labeled  tin 
cans,  which  package,  before  the  war,  was  unques- 
tioningly  accepted  as  the  standard  container  for 
coffee. 

By  your  reference  to  the  Yuban  package  the 
reader  will  believe  that  he  can  wrap  such  a package 
similarly  with  parchment,  and  his  inquiries  will 
naturally  be  delivered  to  the  only  manufacturer  of 
a successful  parchment-wrapping  machine  that  we 
know  of,  instead  of  to  at  least  three  manufacturers 
of  satisfactory  wax-wrapping  machines.  More- 
over, parchment  paper  is  not  transparent ; while  the 
better  grades  of  self-sealing  wax  papers  are  trans- 
parent to  a high  degree. 

The  Wax-Wrapped  Container 

You  omitted  from  your  article  any  mention  of 
the  wax-wrapped  carton  as  a coffee  container.  This 
has  been  used,  we  believe,  at  least  as  long  and  as 
generally  as  some  of  the  other  containers  de- 
scribed. S.  H.  Holstad  & Co.,  Minneapolis;  Can- 
by,  Ach  & Canby  Co.,  Dayton;  and  Berry-Dodge 
Co.,  Boston,  were  pioneers  in  the  introduction 
and  establishment  of  these  cartons,  so  far  as 
we  know. 

While  there  has  bd“en  and  always  will  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  trade  as  to  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  lined  as  against  the  wax- 
wrapped  carton,  you  did  refer  to  the  former, 


for  producing  which  there  is  but  one  satisfactory 
machine  built,  but  omitted  the  latter,  machines 
for  which  are  produced  by  at  least  three  well- 
known  companies. 

It  is  pretty  well  accepted  that  where  tliere  can 
be  no  circulation  of  air  there  can  be  little  if 
any  volatilization  of  coffee  oils,  and  an  air-tight 
wax-wrapper  round  a carton  will  prevent,  or  at 
least  delay  for  a reasonable  time,  the  escape  of 
such  oils,  and  the  consequent  staining  of  the  car- 
ton itself. 

Some  of  the  Advantages 

It  has  been  found  mechanically  unpractical 
to  close  and  seal  a flimsy  paper  lining  inside  of 
a carton  over  a varying  bulk  of  yielding  material. 
The  usual  method  is  to  close  the  top  of  the 
lining  bag  by  interfolding  it  with  the  four  top 
closure  flaps  of  the  carton. 

While  this  method  has  proved  commercially 
satisfactory,  it  does  not  insure  more  than  a rea- 
sonable percentage  of  air-  and  water-tight  pack- 
ages, because  the  folds  of  the  lining  paper  be- 
tween the  several  carton  flaps,  from  their  very 
nature,  tend  to  prevent  an  even  seal,  and  there- 
fore a tight  one.  A lining-making  and  -inserting 
machine  cannot  be  practically  operated  over  30 
a minute,  while  the  wax  wrapping  of  the  same 
carton  can  be  accomplished  at  60  a minute. 

The  wax-wrapped  carton  has  the  added  advan- 
tage that,  although  it  may  become  fly-specked  on 
the  grocer’s  shelves,  or  sunburned  in  his  windows, 
or  even  rubbed  in  shipment,  or  torn  in  the  delivery 
basket,  when  the  housewife  removes  this  wrapper 
she  receives  the  impression  of  a brightly  litho- 
graphed carton,  as  fresh  and  clean  as  the  day  it 
left  the  factory,  and  must  inevitably  feel  that  the 
contents  are  also  fresh  and  clean. 


NEW  PAPER  BAG  COMPANY 
The  Franklin  Paper  Bag  Mfg.  Co.  is  a new 
Philadelphia  concern,  incorporated  with  $300,000 
capital  by  James  M.  Clawson  of  Woodstown,  N.  J. ; 
Frank  A.  Cabeen,  Jr,,  of  Haver  ford.  Pa.;  and 
James  H.  Young  of  Philadelphia. 


A GROUP  OF  WAX-WRAPPED  COFFEE*  CARTONS 
Showing  the  product  of  three  pioneer  users  as  the  cartons  appear  before  and  after  being  packed. 
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Underneath  the  Printing 

One  of  our  best  friends  remarked  that,  for  several 
years  past,  the  advertising  of  ^Ae  UNION  DU- 
PLEX BAG  and  ^he  UNION  DUPLEX  SACK 
has  confined  itself  to  talking  about  “Package-dec- 
oration”— to  our  unequalled  facilities  for  assisting 
Packers  in  such  work. 

That  is  true.  It  was  a deliberate  intention  in  our 
advertising.  Indeed,  we’ve  come  to  look  on  the 
building  of  a mere  container  as  a comparatively 
simple  proposition. 

But,  at  that,  our  friend  is  probably  right.  We’d  do 
well  occasionally  to  stop  and  look  “underneath  the 
printing” — and  talk  a moment  about  that  part  of 
the  fancy  package  business. 

You’ll  find  every  Union  Product  either  the  same, 
day  after  day  and  year  after  year — or  steadily  im- 
proved. Where  improvement  has  reached  its  limit, 
we  hold  fast;  where  we  can  still  improve,  we  do  so 
— and  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 

During  the  past  five  or  six  years,  this  was  no  easy 
task.  Few  houses  can  make  a statement  to  com- 
pare with  the  above.  The  reasons  why  we  were 
actually  able  to  do  so  go  deep  into  Union  resources 
and  organization. 


iWlSH 


Not  an  ounce  of  waste-material  or  reclaimed  paper  of 
any  kind  goes  into  any  Union  Duplex  goods.  We  re- 
member that  you  re  going  to  put  food  products  into 
them. 


UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 

Makers  of  All  Manner  of  Paper  Bags 

GENERAL  OFFICES  - WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  - NEW  YORK  CITY 
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“HOW  TO  SELECT  YOUR  PACKAGE” 

Prof.  Frankeii  Gives  Fundamentals  of 
Carton  Information  on  Shape,  Size, 
and  Design  of  Label 

By  R.  B.  Franken* 

New  York  University 

manufacturer  formerly  left  the  matter  of 

A package  design  almost  entirely  to  his  printer 
or  boxmaker:  anything  would  do.  Consequently, 
many  of  the  packages  looked  pretty  much  alike, 
and  this  often  caused  confusion. 

Sometimes  the  manufacturer  insisted  that  his 
picture  be  put  upon  the  package.  Mennen’s 
talcum  powder  and  Smith  Brothers’  cough  drops 
may  be  cited  as  examples.  An  advertising  mana- 
ger once  said  that  to  shave  the  whiskers  off  Smith 
brothers  would  be  the  most  expensive  shave  in 
the  history  of  civilization.  Note  the  change  in 
the  Lifebuoy  soap  package.  They  have  recently 
taken  the  picture  of  the  bewhiskered  fisherman 
from  it,  and  have  simplified  the  design. 

Why  the  manufacturer  insisted  on  having  his 
picture  on  the  package  is  due  largely  to  vanity. 
Every  time  we  let  our  opinions  run  away  with 
our  better  judgment,  or  our  emotions  over- 
rule our  reason,  we  pay  the  price  in  the  costly 
school  of  experience.  Business  lacks  imagination 
and  is  bound  by  tradition.  Father  did  it  that 
wa}'’,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  it  the  same  way. 

Munsterberg  cites  a case  where  the  same  brand 
of  chocolate  was  packed  in  12  different  packages. 
Only  one  package  was  successful.  Another  pack- 
age suggested  tobacco  rather  than  chocolate. 
Calkins  cites  a case  of  Briar  rose  soap,  sold  in 
department  stores  for  a number  of  years.  An 
artist  redesigned  the  package,  and  sales  trebled. 

To  get  a striking  contrast  between  presentday 
packages  and  those  of  former  years,  one  needs 
but  to  compare  the  Del  Monte,  Libby-McNeill, 
and  glass-jar  packages  with  some  of  those  on 
the  grocer’s  shelf.  If  you  look  at  talcum-powder 
packages,  you  will  note  that  most  of  the  designs 
look  pretty  much  alike.  There  are  only  two  in 
the  entire  group  that  could  be  described  to  a 
person  who  had  never  seen  the  package  so  that 
he  could  enter  a store  and  get  the  article  de- 
scribed. These  are  Mavis,  which  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a tall  red  box,  and  Jonteel,  the  black 
box  with  the  green  and  red  bird  on  it. 

Competition  Brought  Improvement 

The  reason  that  package  designs  have  been 
given  thought  recently  is  because  competition 
makes  you  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Every  ounce 
of  energy  is  needed  to  increase  sales.  Improving 
the  display  package  is  one  way.  If  the  right 

*From  address  before  Manufacturing  'Perfumers’  As- 
sociation, New  York,  May  11,  1921. 


package  increases  sales  only  one-hundredth  of  one 
percent,  it  is  worth  all  the  time  and  trouble  it 
has  caused  in  its  selection.  The  value  of  a pack- 
age increases  with  age,  multiplies  until  it  rivals 
the  value  of  the  trademark.  A large  part  of  the 
firm’s  goodwill  is  based  upon  the  package,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  the  package  the  consumer  is  asked  to 
recognize  when  he  is  confronted  with  .it.  The 
easier  you  make  it  for  the  customer  to  describe 
and  remember  your  package,  the  more  harmoni- 
ous the  blending  between  the  atmosphere  of  the 
package  and  its  contents,  the  better  its  memory 
and  sales  value  will  be. 

[Mr.  Franken  then  analyzed  the  tooth-powder 
can  and  mouth-wash  bottle,  and  pointed  out  that 
irrelevant  illustrations,  such  as  Indians  shooting 
buffalos  to  sell  furnaces,  Egyptians  weaving  cloth 
to  sell  shirts,  etc.,  would  not  help  to  sell  the  com- 
modity advertised.  They  would  merely  attract 
attention  to  themselves,  not  to  the  commodity. 

The  Twelve  Points  of  Selection 

He  then  took  up  these  12  points  to  consider  in 
selecting  packages;] 

1.  Practic.\bility.  Is  it  practical  to  pack  the 
commodity  in  a carton?  This  depends  largely  upon 
the  buying  habits  of  the  consumer. 

2.  Shape.  The  shape  should  be  as  familiar  to  the 
consumer  as  possible,  yet  not  so  familiar  as  to  be 
commonplace,  nor  too  novel  to  be  radical.  The  best 
possible  shape  of  carton  often  depends  upon  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  commodity  and  on  the  buying  habits 
of  the  consumer.  The  gable  top  of  the  C.  N.  cleanser 
illustrates  this  point. 

3.  Size.  As  convenient  as  possible  ; also  depend- 
ing largely  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the  commodity. 

4.  Color.  The  color  should  be  appropriate  to  and 

suggestive  of  the  contents  of  the  carton.  A hot-color 
combination,  such  as  yellow  and  red,  is  appropriate 
for  pepper  and  spices,  whereas  a cool  combination, 
such  as  light  blue  or  light  green,  is  appropriate  for 
cold  cream.  - 

5.  Design.  The  design  should  be  appropriate  and 
suggestive  of  the  commodity  or  its  use.  Sometimes  it 
is  preferable  to  show  the  commodity  in  use,  as  maca- 
roni en  casserole,  toast  on  an  electric  toaster,  canned 
heat  being  used. 

6.  Type.  The  type  should  be  as  legible  as  possi- 
ble. Lower  case  is  more  legible  than  capitals.  The 
color  of  the  carton  (background)  also  affects  the  legi- 
bility of  the  type. 

7.  Trade  Mark.  The  trade  mark  should  be  placed 
so  that  it  will  not  destroy  the  balance  or  unity  of  the 
design. 

8.  Individuality.  The  carton  should  be  made  as 
distinctive  looking  as  possible,  so  that  it  can  readily 
be  recognized  and  recalled.  The  memory  value  of 
different  kinds  of  facts  should  be  given  consideration. 
Faces  and  figures,  such  as  the  Gold  Dust  Twins,  are 
more  easily  remembered  than  initials,  such  as  Q.  R.  S. 
Do  not  imitate  competitors. 

9.  Rel.itionship.  Show  or  suggest  the  relation- 
ship of  the  commodity  contained  in  the  carton  to  other 
products  sold  by  the  same  concern.  Do  not  have  this 
relationship  so  closely  resemble  the  other  products 
that  it  will  cause  confusion  to  the  consumer  and  to 
the  dealer. 

10.  Describability.  The  package  should  be  de- 
signed so  that  it  can  be  readily  described  to  another 
pef  son  in  directing  him  to  buy  the  commodity  ; i.e., 
the  package  of  macaroni  with  the  picture  of  the 
casserole  on  it. 

11.  Display  Value.  How  will  the  carton  look  on 
the  shelf  alongside  of  competitive  cartons?  Its  de- 
sign and  color  should  invite  handling  and  examination 
of  its  contents. 

12.  Atmosphere.  The  carton  should  be  agreeable 
to  look  at.  There  should  be  harmony  and  unity  of 
all  the  factors  that  make  for  unity,  shape,  color, 
design,  and  type.  It  should  be  suggestive  of  the 
goods  it  contains. 
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Parchment  Lined  Containers 


LET  US  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO  GET  THE 

Highest  Quality 

AT  A PRICE  THAT 


Won’t  Make  You  Squirm 


TESTS  by  particular  packers  show  WEIS 
containers  compare  most  favorably  with  any 
style  can. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  sample.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  give  you  information  about  a 
real  high  grade  “can"  sold  at  a low  price. 

For  coEee,  tea,  spices,  cocoa,  etc.  Also 
manufacture  paraffined  containers  for  liquid 
and  semi  liquids. 


C®EE 


THE  FiBRE  CONTAINER  CORE 

103  FRONT  STREET 
MONROE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
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I GROCERY  TRADE  DIGEST  | 

1 I 

= I 

I f The  most  important  news  happenings  | 
1 of  the  month  boiled  down  for  busy  readers.  | 


Secretary  Macdonald  May  Resign 
R.  J.  Macdonald,  secretary  of  the  Georgia 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  may  resign  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  that  body  on  July  14,  1921, 
on  account  of  lack  of  support  and  the  alleged 
general  lack  of  interest  in  the  association  by  the 
members.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
workers  in  the  wholesale  grocery  field,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  has  not  received  even  money  enough 
to  pay  his  own  salary. 


Decision  Against  Royal 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  2,  1921.— The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  yesterday  took  action  in 
its  case  against  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co. 
While  details  are  not  yet  available,  it  is  known 
that  the  commission  decided  that  a “cease  and  de- 
sist” order  should  be  issued  against  the  defendant. 
— Lamm.  . 


Refiners  Win  22-Cent  Suit 
The  American  and  Franklin  Sugar  Refining 
Cos.  have  won  their  first  suit  to  enforce  contracts 
made  for  sugar  a year  ago  at  22^  cents  a pound, 
and  have  started  similar  actions  in  several  places 
through  the  country.  This  suit  was  against  Frey 
& Son,  wholesale  grocers  of  Baltimore. 


Arkansas  Favors  Wholesale  Merger 
The  Arkansas  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
in  its  annual  convention  the  latter  part  of  June, 
urged  the  merging  of  the  National  and  Southern 
Associations. 


New  Fruit  Combination 
A combination  of  31  fruit  companies  is  reported 


being  effected  with  a capital  of  $20,000,000,  making 
it  second  only  to  the  United  Fruit  Co.  Joseph  di 
Giorgio  is  doing  the  organizing  work  and  will 
be  president,  with  N.  T.  Cole  of  New  York,  Wal- 
ter Farley  of  Chicago,  and  Joseph  A.  Trombetta 
of  Baltimore  for  vice  presidents,  Robert  de  Vecchi 
of  New  York  for  secretary,  and  W.  W.  Blackman 
of  Florida  for  treasurer. 

Companies  going  into  the  merger  are  said  to 
include  the  Mexican  Fruit  & Steamship  Co.  of 
New  Orleans,  Standard  Fruit  Growers’  Exchange 
of  Florida,  Tropic  Fruit  Co.  of  New  York,  Balti- 
more Fruit  Exchange  and  W.  E.  Jones  & Co.  of 
Baltimore. 


Examination  of  Baking  Powder 
Actual  baking  experiments  made  by  L.  Wol- 
frum  and  Joh.  Pinnow(Z.  Nalir.  Genussm.,  40,  247- 
59,  1920)  indicated  that  flour  and  sugar  liberated 
the  combined  carbondioxid  from  baking  soda, 
but  no  increase  in  the  raising  power  by  the  ad- 
dition of  acid  constituents  could  be  established. 
Apparently  these  serve  only  to  neutralize  alka- 
linity. It  was  ascertained  that  ammonium  chlorid 
neither  increased  the  raising  power  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  nor  prevented  the  discoloring  effect 
of  the  resulting  alkali  on  the  yellow  egg  pigment. 
The  sodium  bicarbonate  used  in  manufacturing 
baking  powders  is  often  deficient  in  carbondioxid. 
—Trigg. 


Macaroni  Makers'  Convention 
The  National  Macaroni  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion held  its  18th  annual  convention  at  Detroit  on 
June  9 and  10.  The  eight-ounce  carton  and  con- 
tainers holding  two  dozen  cartons  were  declared 
to  be  the  standards.  Specifications  for  a con- 


F.  J.  NETTLE 

Coffee  Broker 

Board  oT  Trade  Building  New  Orleans,  La. 


Jas.  & Jno.  R.  Montgomery  & Co. 


TEA  BROKERS 

103  FRONT  ST.  Established  1 839.  NEW  YORK 

OUR  LONG  EXPERIENCE  AND  LARGE  FACILITIES  ENABLE  US  TO  OFFER  OUR 
CUSTOMERS  THE  BEST  TRADES  IN  THE  MARKET. 
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tainer  to  insure  perfect  shipping  conditions  for 
macaroni  were  given  to  the  manufacturers  by  Don 
L.  Quinn,  an  expert. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : President, 
C.  F.  Mueller  Jr.  of  Jersey  City;  first  vice  presi- 
dent, B.  F.  Huestis  of  the  Huron  Milling  Co., 
Harbor  Beach,  Mich. ; second  vice  president,  M.  E. 
Z.  Vermylen  of  A.  Zerega’s  Sons,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
treasurer,  Fred  Becker  of  the  Pfaffmann  Egg 
Noodle  Co.,  Cleveland;  chairman  of  Executive 
Committee,  James  T.  Williams  (retiring  president) 
of  Minneapolis ; secretary,  M.  J.  Donna  of  Braid- 
wood,  111. 


Growers  to  Handle  Rice  Crop 
The  National  Federated  Farm  Bureau  is  re- 
ported to  have  stopped  handling  rice,  and  it  is  an- 
nounced that  this  will  hereafter  be  done  by  the 
American  Rice  Growers’  Association. 


SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 


The  Powell-Sanders  Co.,  wholesale  grocer,  is 
erecting  a three-story  concrete  building  at  Wenat- 
chee, Wash. 

The  Lance  Packing  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has 
added  a flat-plate  Burns  peanut-butter  mill. 

Koster  & Alnor,  grocers  at  Pleasantville,  N.  Y., 
have  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital. 


SHOT  TO  PIECES 

That  is  the  condition  of  the  COFFEE  ROAST- 
ING BUSINESS  to-day:  furthermore  it  is  not 
going  to  improve — some  Firms  are  going  to  struggle 
along  for  a while,  hoping  the  market  will  help 
them  out,  but  that  won’t  get  them  far.  New 
methods  of  Merchandising  must  be  adopted,  at 
least  New  from  the  Roaster’s  View-Point,  (some 
might  call  it  Radical). 

Do  you  find  it  increasingly  hard  to  make  a profit 
off  Your  Sales  Force?  Are  their  Orders  getting 
smaller  and  less  frequent? 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  compare  CONDITIONS 
NOW  and  TEN  YEARS  AGO?' 

It  is  not  a question  any  more  of  going  out  and 
getting  orders,  BUT  a real  FIGHT  for  existence. 
Some  are  going  to  be  crowded  out.  What  are  you 
going  to  do? 

I am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Coffee  Roast- 
ing Business;  I believe  I know  the  “ONE  CHANCE 
IN  A HUNDRED’’  that  will  continue  the  Roaster 
in  Business.  Of  course,  this  is  simply  a “SELL- 
ING METHOD’’:  it  cannot  be  protected,  there- 
fore a contract  would  have  to  cover  the  EX- 
PLANATION, protecting  the  Promoter  in  case  of 
adoption. 

You  are  all  Familiar  with  the  story  of  “Colum- 
bus and  the  Egg.’’  When  he  “showed  them  how, 
they  could  all  do  it”:  it  was  so  obvious  it  is  a 
wonder  they  did  not  think  of  it  themselves,  but 
they  did  not. 

NOW.  I can  start  ONE  FIRM  IN  EACH 
STATE'  OR  DISTRICT  OUT  WITH  THIS 
PROPOSITION  FIRST:  when  you  have  the 

TRADE  vou  can  hold  it. 

Name  Territory  wanted  (States),  Class  of  trade 
vou  sell.  (Jobber  or  Retail). 

Would  You  Spend  a Dime  U Make  a Dollar? 
Patrick  J.  Kinsella 

Sales  Director 

709  Clark  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


• The  Cream  Dove  Mfg.  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
has  installed  Burns  equipment  for  salting  shelled 
peanuts. 

The  Union  Food  Stores  Co.,  a chain-store  con- 
cern, has  been  incorporated  with  $4,000,(X)0  capi- 
tal at  Wilmington,  Del.,  by  the  Corporation  Trust 
Co.  of  America. 

The  Hodge  Candy  & Peanut  Co.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  has  added  Burns  machinery  to  salt  peanuts. 

The  Francisco  Sugar  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
with  $1,500,000  to  $6,000,000  capital,  has  been  in- 
corporated. 

The  Wilmar  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  installed 
a Burns  peanut-grinding  mill. 

The  Bronx  Coffee  Co.,  953  East  167th  St.,  New 
York,  has  installed  a Burns  roasting  outfit. 

Donahoes  of  Pittsburgh  are  putting  in  a two- 
bag  Monitor  coffee-roasting  plant. 

The  De  Martini  Macaroni  Co.,  with  $150,000 
capital,  has  been  incorporated  by  R.  Costa  of  78 
Grand  St.,  New  York. 

The  Paxton  & Gallagher  Co.,  Omaha,  has 
put  in  three  more  No.  3 Burns  coffee  granu- 
lators. 

The  Empire  Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  put  in 
a Monitor  sample  roaster. 

Theodore  Miller  of  the  Soluble  Coffee  Co.,  New 
York,  departed  on  Jime  20  for  a tour  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  South.  His  company  has  just  com- 


Waxed  Paper 


SELF  SEALING 

or 

DRY  WAXED 

also 

LINERS 

Bags 

GLASSINE 

and 

WAXED  PAPER 

Plain  and  Printed 

BROOKS  PAPER  CO. 
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Quoted  from  Dr.  Emerson’s  talk  at  the  Mid-year  Convention  of 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  at  Chicago,  111.,  April  21st, 
1921— 

“I  think  the  development  of  the  instantaneous  coflFee — the 
George  Washington  type — is  a good  indication  of  the  desir- 
ability of  putting  energy  into  the  man.  When  I was  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  war  I happened  to  see  the  development  of 
that  particular  specialty.  At  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed 
the  daily  output  was  more  than  the  year’s  output  had  been 
prior  to  the  war,  simply  because  General  Pershing  said  he 
wanted  the  men  to  have  more  so  they  could  go  “over  the  top,” 
he  wanted  to  put  something  hot  into  their  stomachs,  give  them 
a little  food  and  put  some  pep  into  them,  and  they  went  over. 

That  was  the  biggest  advertisement  for  coffee  that  I have 
known.” 


G.  WASHINGTON  COFFEE  REFINING  COMPANY,  INC.,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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pleted  a new  unit  in  the  Tatamy,  Pa.,  factory. 

J.  S.  Phillips,  New  York,  has  incorporated  a 
tea  and  coffee  firm  with  $15,000  capital. 

The  Cloverdale  Co.,  Boston,  is  installing  a 500- 
pound  Burns  tea  mixer. 

The  Butler  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  added  a 
Monitor  coffee-roasting  plant. 

The  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  with  $40,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Page-Connell  Coffee  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
has  ordered  a Monitor . coffee-grading  machine. 

The  A.  C.  Israel  Co.,  New  Orleans,  has  put  a 
Burns  motor  sample  grinder  into  its  coffee-testing 
department. 

Long’s  Chocolate  Works,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  have 
been  incorporated  with  $400,000  capital. 

The  Janszen  Grocery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  putting 
a two-bag  Monitor  plant  into  its  new  factory. 

Crooks,  Thomas  & Co.,  New  York,  are  installing 
two  500-pound  Jubilee  roasters  in  place  of  their 
four  Burns  coal  roasters,  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  25  years. 

The  Nau-Murray  Co.,  wholesale  grocer  of  San 
Bernardino,  Cal.,  is  making  elaborate  expansions. 

The  Pearce  Coffee  Co.  is  a new  firm  at  80  Wall 
St.,  New  York,  which  has  a No.  11  Burns  motor 
mill.  The  head  of  the  firm  was  formerly  with 
Jules  Maes  & Co. 

Holland’s  Far  East  Tea,  Coffee  & Cocoa  Co., 
Boston,  has  added  a Monitor  steel-cut  coffee 
machine. 

The  Bolt  Grocery  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital. 

A new  retail  coffee  business  has  been  started 
ill  one  of  the  A.  B.  C.  chain  of  grocery  stores 
at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  by  Ellis  D.  Turnham,  with 
a half-bag  Burns  roaster. 

The  People’s  Market  Co.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
is  putting  in  a Monitor  coffee-roasting  plant. 

Arthur  Wangemann  has  been  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Texas  Wholesale  Grocers’  As- 
sociation. 

C.  H.  Kroneberger  & Co.,  Baltimore,  are  in- 
stalling a Monitor  steel-cut  coffee  machine. 


The  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.  has  added  a Burns 
granulator  and  bucket  elevator  to  its  plant  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

James  V.  Cleveland,  manager  of  the  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  branch  of  Austin,  Nichols  & Co., 
wholesale  grocers,  has  retired  after  31  years  in 
the  business. 

E.  B.  Millar  & Co.,  who  are  moving  from  Michi- 
gan Ave.  and  South  Water  St.  to  Grand  Ave., 
Chicago,  are  remodeling  their  coffee-roasting 
equipment,  adding  two  500-pound  Jubilee  roasters, 
green-coffee  milling  machine,  etc. 

Nicholas  Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  are  installing  a 
Monitor  roasting,  cooling,  and  stoning  plant. 

The  name  of  the  Bour  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  Toledo,  has  been  changed  to  the  Blodgett- 
Beckley  Co. 

J.  S.  Halliday  & Son,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  have 
put  in  a new  Monitor  coffee  pulverizer. 

J.  M.  Fey,  Hazelton,  Pa.,  has  installed  a Burns 
No.  1 coffee  granulator  and  chaff  remover. 

The  Hewitt  Grocery  Co.  is  a new  company 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  with  $100,000  capital. 

The  Victory  Coffee  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  in- 
stalled another  Challenge  burr-stone  pulverizer. 

The  Koffee  Saver  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  by  M.  M.  Sloss 
and  J.  T.  Pedersen. 

The  Globe  Chain  Stores,  Wilmington,  Del., 
have  been  incorporated  with  $6,200,000  capital. 

The  Maury-Cole  Co.  has  bought  the  C.  E.  Coe 
Coffee  Co.  of  589  South  Front  St.,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Winebrener  & Cramer  have  established  a coffee- 
roasting  and  -packing  business  at  Frederick,  Ind., 
incorporating  with  $50,000  capital. 

Burnett  Tyler,  son  of  Louis  A.  Tyler,  of  Rus- 
sell & Co.,  New  York,  has  started  his  business 
career  with  the  Mackey  Importing  Co.,  New 
York,  and  is  now  a green-coffee  salesman  on 
Front  St, 

M.  Greenberg,  of  A.  C.  Israel,  Inc.,  returned 
on  July  3 from  a nine  weeks’  business  trip  through 
the  Middle  West. 


CAPITAL  $100,000 

MACY 

BROS.  & GILLET,  Inc.  ^ 

OLIVER  CARTER  MACY 

President 

T.  RIDGWAY  MACY 

Vice-President 

TEA  BROKERS 

98  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

LOUIS  ALLSTON  GILLET 

Treasurer 

HARRY  E.  HAYES 

Secretau^r 

Chicago  Office 
Boston  Office 
Baltimore  Office 

222  No.  Wabash  Ave. 
155  Milk  Street 
Vickers  Building 

Wm.  C.  Lenhart,  Agent 
J.  Melville  Lobb,  Agent 
Tbos.  G.  Sanders,  Agent 
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“Your  Sales  Will  Increase 
the  Moment  You  Start  Me” 


IF  you  want  more  business  you  need  my  sales  ability. 

There’s  no  guess  work  or  gamble  or  “ifs.”  I start  produc- 
ing the  minute  you  put  me  to  work.  I make  new  customers  and 
I bring  the  “once-in-a-while”  customers  into  line  as  steady  ones. 

Fm  the  Saxon  China  way  of  sales  promotion.  Fve  stepped 
into  some  pretty  tough  jobs  and  made  some  uphill  fights.  But  Fve 
made  good  every  time ! And  I don’t  care  how  tough  the  “sledding” 
is  or  whether  your  business  is  big  or  small,  I can,  and  will,  make 
money  for  you.  I only  make  one  stipulation  and  that  is  that  you 
make  as  good  as  the  average  product  and  back  it  up  by  as  good 
as  the  average  service. 

Fm  ready  to  start  work  at  once.  You  only  pay  me  for  actual 
results.  Won’t  you  give  me  the  opportunity  of  telling  you  what 
I have  done  for  the  other  fellow  and  what  I can  do  for  you.  Just 
address  me — 


THE  SAXON  CHINA  CO.,  SEBRING,  OHIO 


MONTHLY  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD 

Imports  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  other  commodities  into  the  United  States,  and 
exports,  during  May,  1921,  and  the  11  months  of  the  statistical  year  ended  with  May, 
together  with  comparative  figures  for  previous  years. 


IMPORTS 


Coffee 


May, 

May, 

f Elezen  Months  Ending 

April ^ 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Total  pounds  

75,350,311 

123,191,395 

962,370,489 

1,290,722,129 

1,274,684,682 

Central  America  

22,150,155 

145,345,894 

130,445,670 

131,846,477 

Mexico  

2,585,504 

3,588,778 

18,544,081 

22,643,074 

22,247,661 

West  Indies  

1,970,391 

1,531,749 

54,894,769 

30,254,105 

18,242,946 

Brazil  

63,804,046 

534,867,298 

779,815,515 

827,273,125 

Colombia  

15,633,776 

24,386,399 

110,419,360 

163,892,144 

196,276,364 

V^enezuela  

6,144,348 

5,104,954 

72,965,241 

84,835,965 

46,335,245 

Aden  

15,250 

212,144 

734,944 

595,097 

2,332,008 

Dutch  East  Indies 

2,271,334 

1,330,348 

11,065,796 

57,852,952 

17,720,344 

Other  countries  

1,964,936 

1,082,822 

13,533,106 

20,387,607 

12,410,512 

Tea 


Total  pounds  

4,382,623 

103,513,227 

89,728,403 

67,102,253 

United  Kingdom  

1,579,378 

554,767 

2,213 

. 7,745,653 

8,149,901 

Canada  

67,545 

34,630 

2,028,233 

1,639,873 

1,441,147 

China  

78,624 

1,093,146 

10,178,627 

11,337,366 

7,740,187 

British  East  Indies 

2,031,189 

2,010,044 

10,510,475 

25,399,485 

17,659,289 

Dutch  East  Indies 

821,477 

267,542 

23,802,438 

4,451,348 

5,120,809 

Japan  

45,850 

56,282,678 

37,773,039 

24,932,573 

Other  countries  

107,497 

376,644 

708,563 

1,381,639 

2,058,347 

Cocoa  or  Cacao,  Crude 


Total  pounds  

24,978,998 

41,632,647 

271,013,126 

400,159,143 

291,901,700 

Portllcral  

20,633 

404,256 

679,203 

1,067,078 

589,240 

8,422,410 

13,071,266 

12,023,357 

36,541,383- 

53,882 

37,956,813 

3,099,878 

62,293,694 

41,351,681 

14,521,183 

159,574,579 

19,671,427 

3,853,391 

13,405,100 

47,744,748 

United  Kingdom  

Biitish  West  Indies 

C*  iihf>  

586,168 

14,726,284 

47,355 

29,296,044 

5,867,873 

49,544,651 

55,069,739 

9,967,033 

96,627,378 

9,280,601 

Dominican  Republic  

2,561,031 

62,989 

854,552 

4,256,990 

831,201 

14,869,167 

438,976 

3,551,939 

247,463 

7,549,812 

3,892,301 

4,160,605 

10,914,640 

1,237,159 

31,493,749 

902,918 

71,756,940 

50,436,782 

17,335,658 

40,442,456 

14,529,958 

Haiti  

Brazil  

Ecuador  

Venezuela  

British  West  Africa 

Other  countries  

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 

Total  pounds  

64,961 

150,757 

109,776 

1,443,160 

1,204,104 

Vanilla  Beans 

Total  pounds  

115,706 

63,102 

759,610 

980,026 

921,511 

Spices 

Total  pounds  

7,030,939 

4,995,191 

69,785,505 

66,771,848 

42,322,902 

Capsicum,  unground  

Urmind  

284,590 

203,274 

1,744,865 

433,361 

2,037,808 

90,782 

356,081 

1,032,729 

847,449 

243,653 

370,038 

236,159 

361,729 

535,153 

23,370 

170,912 

2,464,634 

589,543 

2,013,030 

2,067,112 

8,989,449 

6,318,978 

1,328,489 

1,024,042 

4,335,176 

38,688,123 

5,021,106 

2,353,389 

2,475,147 

11,242,903 

4,724,368 

8,824,336 

1,555,587 

3,047,735 

21,780,892- 

10,767,491 

2,786,436 

2,277,770 

2',389,708 

4,269,643 

3,361,670 

822,723 

3,293,845 

15,379,566 

7,741,541 

Cassia  and  cassiavera,  unground 

Cloves,  unground  

Ginger  root,  unground,  not  preserved 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

Nutmegs,  unground  

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground . . . 
All  other  spices 

Peanuts 

Not  shelled,  pounds 

Shelled,  pounds  

1,094,887 

18,385,786 

1,582,460 

10,257,514 

1,156,183 

15,016,772 

10,599,862 

113,414,101 

4,566,205 

40,944,771 

EXPORTS 

Coffee 

Green  or  raw,  pounds .. 

Roasted  or  prepared,  pounds 

2,212,884 

390,557 

3,186,117 

104,737 

34,774,887 

5,344,265 

32,232,340 

2,859,501 

27,474,827 
1,1 10,264 

(Continued  on  page  106) 
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Ritchie^s 


ALL  FIBER  CANS 
TIN  TOP  AND  BOTTOM  CANS 


The  ideal  contalaer  in  place  of  expensive  tin  cans,  RITCHIE’S  Paraffined  or  Parchment  lined  cans 
hold  the  aroma,  zn-e  airtight  and  non-ahsorhing.  The  ideal  package  for  Coffee,  Te^^  Spices,  Cocoanut 
and  all  dry  foo^. 

Quotations  and  samples  promptly  forwarded 


W.  C.  RITCHIE  AND  COMPANY 

414  SO.  GREEN  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


RIVERSIDE  PRINTING  CO. 

MILAVAUKEE  ,WIS,  CHICAGO  ,IlL 
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1921  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD  (Continued  from  page  104) 


Exports  (Continued) 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 


Total  value  

May, 

1920 

$802,386 

May, 

1921 

$68,964 

f Eleve 

1919 

$8,762,296 

w Months  Ending  A 
1920 

$21,962,748 

\pril ^ 

1921 

$1,915,940 

Total  value  

$58,764 

Spices 

$14,755 

$473,979 

$567,444 

$307,369 

Total  value  

Flavoring  Extracts  and  Fruit  Juices 

$1,315,604 

$1,147,045 

Peanuts 

Total  pounds  

484,682 

1,178,894 

12,141,772 

13,260,844 

11,853,768 

BRAZIL’S  1920  COFFEE  EXPORTS 


Decline  of  1,400,000  Bags  as  Compared 
with  1919 — Details  of  Shipments 
from  All  Ports 


C^XPORTS  of  coffee  from  Brazil  during  the 
calendar  year  1920  amounted  to  11,525,000 
bags,  or  1,438,000  bags  less  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  United  States  took  6,248,000 
bags,  or  54  percent  of  the  total ; France  was  sec- 
ond, with  ISys  percent;  and  Italy  third,  with 
nearly  9 percent;  Germany  followed  with  546,000 
bags.  The  exports  by  destination  were  as  follows : 


Destination 
United  States... 

France  

Italy  

Germany  

Sweden  

Holland  

Belgium  

Argentine  

Cape  

Denmark  

United  Kingdom. 

Algiers  

Chile  

Spain  

Uruguay  

Egypt  

Finland  

Canada  

Turkey  in  Europe 


Bags 

.6,248,000 

1,539,000' 

1,002,000 

546.000 

386.000 

376.000 

320.000 

285.000 

204.000 

142.000 

73.000 

59.000 

55.000 

46.000 

40.000 

37.000 

32;ooo 

21.000 
20,000 


Destination 

Greece  

Norway  

Portugal  

Gibraltar  

Tunis  

Canary  Islands  . . 

Cuba 

Barbados  

Japan  

Senegal  

Turkey  in  Asia.  . 

Rumania  

Crete  

Cyprus  

Malta  

Tripoli  


Bags 

17.000 

17.000 

14.000 

10.000 

7.000 

5.000 

5,000 

4.000 

3.000 
3,000 

3.000 

2.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


Total  11,525,000 


These  shipments  have  been  through  the  various 
ports  as  follows : 


Santos  

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Victoria  

Bahia  

Pernambuco  . . 


Bags 

8.481.000 

2.342.000 

543.000 

113.000 
26,000 


San  Francisco... 

Jaguarao  

Florianopolis  .... 


Bags 

17,000 

2,000 

1,000 


Total 11,525,000 


Brazilian  total  coffee  exports  for  the  last  five 
calendar  years  have  been  as  follows ; 

Bags  Bags 


1913  13,268,000 

1917  10,606,000 

1918  7.433,000 


1919  12,963,000 

1920  11,525,000 


JAPAN  TEA  EXPORTS 
Exports  of  tea  in  pounds  from  Japan  to  the 


United  States  and  Canada  for  the  last  three  years 
have  been  as  follows : 

United  States  Canada 

1920 20,936,285  3.741,005 

1919 25,087,908  3,050,410 

1918 41,943,632  2,342,974 

These  are  official  Japanese  figures  and  do  not 
include  exports  from  Formosa  and  Korea. 


PORTO  RICO  COFFEE  EXPORTS 
Exports  of  coffee  from  Porto  Rico  during  the 
last  20  years  have  been  as  follows,  according  to 
the  annual  report  of  Governor  Arthur  Yager. 
The  figures  are  for  the  fiscal  year  in  each  case: 


1901 

Pounds 

12,157,240 

1911 

Pounds 
33,937,021 

1902 

26,906,399 

1912 

40,146,365 

1903 

35,207,139 

1913 

49,774,197 

1904 

34,329,972 

1914 

......  50,211,947 

1905 

16,849,739 

1915 

51,125,620 

1906 

28,290,322 

1916 

32,144,283 

1907 

38,756,750 

1917 

39,615,146 

1908 

1918 

37,618,613 

1909 

28,489,236 

1919 

27,897,971 

1910 

1920 

32,776,754 

GROWTH  OF  BRITISH  STOCKS 


Bonded  Supplies  in  United  Kingdom  Show 
Enormous  Gains  in  Coffee,  Tea, 
and  Cocoa 


* I 'HE  stocks  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  in  the 
bonded  warehouses  of  the  United  Kingdom 
show  enormous  gains  over  last  year  and  1913. 
This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  cocoa,  raw 
and  prepared,  which  amounts  to  nearly  10  times 
as  much  as  eight  years  ago.  Coffee  stocks  are 
doubled,  and  tea  considerably  more  than  doubled. 
The  figures  in  detail  are  as  follows,  for  April  30 
of  each  year : 

1921  1920  1913 

Cocoa,  raw  (cwt.) 1,229,000  1,034,000  237,000 

Cocoa,  prepared  (cwt.)  42,000  52,000  3,000 

Coffee,  including 
roasted  or  ground 

(cwt.)  737.000  713,000  365,000 

Tea  (pounds)  , . 239,392,000  207,520,000  103,272,000 

Chicory,  including 
roasted  or  ground 

(cwt.)  15,000  26,000  12,000 
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The  demand  for  Quality  Teas  is 
increasing.  They  are  our  specialty. 
Send  us  your  inquiry  the  next 
time  you  are  buying  .... 

The  use  of  ihe  best  teas  will  increase  the  consumption  of  tea  in 
America. 

We  import  and  sell  teas  of  all  kinds  and  grades.  Our  specialty 
is  tea  of  the  highest  quality. 

Our  foreign  branch  is  always  in  touch  with  local  and  seasonal 
conditions — we  are  in  a position  to  import  any  kind  or  grade  of 
tea  your  trade  wants. 

The  A.  Colburn  Company 

2228-42  North  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia 

Established  1857  Branch:  Daitotei,  Formosa 


“The 
Survival 
of  the 
Fittest” 

"The  Brand  That  Breuoe 
the  Bent" 

To  no  field  of  endeavor  is  the  old  maxim 
more  directly  applicable  than  to  that  of  mer- 
cantile striving.  For  nearly  threescore  years, 
through  fair  weather  and  foul,  merchants 
have  pinned  their  faith  to  SEAL  BRAND 
COFFEE  and  have  successfully  weathered 
every  storm.  It  is  to-day  what  it  was  a 
half  century  or  more  ago — THE  LEADING 
FINE  COFFEE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

CHASE  & SANBORN’S 

Seal  Brand  Coffee 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  MONTREAL 


GOOD  COFFEE  IS  A TONIC 
FOR  BETTER  BUSINESS 

Coffee  is  the  fa- 
vorite drink  of  the 
American  people. 
YOUR  customers 
want  a quality 
blend  that  is  mild 
and  rich  in  flavor 
with  no  bitterness. 

The  popularity  of 

HOTEL  ASTOR 
COFFEE 

lies  in  the  fact  that  it  suits  the  taste  of  the 
most  particular  people. 

B.  FISCIIKR  & CO.,  INC.,  NEW  YORK. 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
As  of  July  6,  19BI 
Prices  to  Wholesalers 

GREEN  COFFEE 
(250  Rags  or  Over) 

Brazil  Grades.  Line  or  Grade  Price.  Cup  Selected  Price 


Santos  7 

7/2 

754 

“ 6 

8Vi 

8/ 

“ 5 

854 

9 

“ 4 

9Vi 

9 Vi 

“ 3 

954 

10 

“ 2 

lOvi 

1054 

Rio  7 

6Vi 

“ 6 

7 

“ 5 

..  ■ 7/ 

“ 4 

8 

(No  Rio  Cup 

“ 3 

8Vi 

Selections) 

2 


Green  Coffee,  Mild  Grades — Line  or  Grade  Prices — 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 


Maracaibo — 

Truxillos  ...  754@  8 

Bccono  8^@  9‘34 

Tovar  8^@  9^ 

Merida  10J4@10^ 

do  washed...  12  @14 

Cucuta — 

Ordinary 9 @9*4 

Fair  to  good ..  10  @10J4 

Prime  to  cho.ll54@12^ 
Laguayra — 

Caracas  8 @ 8j4 

do  washed . . 1 1 54  @ 14  Vi 
Porto  Cabello  8 @ 8Vi 

do  washed . . 1 1 Vi  @ 1 3 Vi 
Colombian — 

Ocana  75i@  854 

IBucaramanga  9V2@10Vi 

JTolima  13  @14V4 

JBo'gotas  ....  6Vi@15 
$Medelin  ...  8 @l65i 

jManizales  ..  7 @1554 

Mexican — 

Cordoba  8l4@  9 Vi 

do  washed.  ..  12 Vi  @14 Vi 
Coatepec  ....  10  Vi  @11 
do  washed. . . 13  @16 

*Oaxaca 10Vi@ll 

*do  washed ..  12Vi  @ 14Vi 
Costa  Rica — 

Common  ....  6Vi@  7 Vi 
Fair  to  good. . 1254  @ 1354 
Prime  to  cho . 14^i  @ 1454 

•Nominal  because  of  small 
JCommon  to  fancy. 


San  Salvador.  8Vi@  9 
do  washed..  12  @13 Vi 

Nicaragua  8Vi@  854 

do  washed. ..  11 5i@  13 
Guatemala  & Coban — 
Common  ....  6Vi@  7 Vi 
Fair  to  good. . 12i4 @ 13 Vi 
Prime  to  cho.l3^@13Vi 
Unwashed  ...  8‘4@  854 
Porto  Rico — 

Unwashed  ...10Vi@UVi 

Washed  13  @15 

Haiti — 

Unwashed  ...  @ 

Washed  11  @13J4 

Jamaica — 

Ordinary  ....  8 @ 

G’d  ordinary.  8Vi@ 

Washed  11  Vi  @13  Vi 

East  India — 

Padang  Int. . .23Vi  @24Vi 

Fancies 26  @29 

Abyssinian  . . @ 

Macassar  ....23  @24Vi 

Java  23?4@25Vi 

Mocha — small.  17  @19 

Liberian — 

•Straits  7 @9 

•Surinam  ...  6 @11 

Pamanokin  ..11  @13 

arrivals. 


TEAS. 

China  and  Jap.an — Line  Prices 
(75  or  More  Packages  of  One  Number) 


Formosa — 


Fair  

@14 

Good  

@15 

Superior  . • . 

.18 

@19 

Fine  

, .21 

@23 

Finest  

, .24 

@28 

Choice  .... 

..30 

@35 

Choicest  . . , 

..45 

@60 

PINGSUEY 

Gunpowder — 

Pinheads  . . . 

, .45 

@50 

Firsts  

, .28 

@30 

Seconds  . . . . 

, .18 

@20 

Thirds  . . . . , 

@10 

Imperial — 

Firsts  

@28 

Seconds  ... 

. .22 

@23 

Thirds  

..17 

@18 

COUNTRY 

GREEN 

Gunpowder — 

Extra  

@55 

Firsts  

. .38 

@42 

Seconds  . . 

..35 

@37 

Imperial — 


Firsts  

,30 

@35 

Seconds  . . . . 

,25 

@28 

Thirds  

.20 

@24 

Young  Hyson — 

Extra  

45 

@35 

Firsts  

.37 

@40 

Seconds  . . . . 

,20 

@25 

Thirds  

.14 

@19 

Hyson — 

Seconds  . . . . , 

.15 

@17 

Japan — 

Basket  fired. 

.22 

@50 

Pan  fired... 

.16 

@50 

Congou — 

Common  . . . 

. 9 

@10 

Good  

.12 

@15 

Superior  . . . 

.18 

@28 

Fine  to  finest.25 

@28 

Choice  to 

choicest  . . 

.35 

@45 

India  and  Ceylon — Line  Prices 


Pekoe  souchong. 10 

@12 

Pekoe  . 

12 

@15 

Orange 

pekoe. .18 

@22 

Ceylon — 

Pekoe 

souc’g.ll 

@12 

Pekoe 

13 

@15- 

Orange 

pekoe.  18 

@30 

Darjeeling 

Pekoe  . 

@45 

Orange 

pekoe.45 

or’ge.75 

@70 

Flowry 

Java— 

@$1 

Pekoe  souc’g.  9 

@10 

Pekoe 

10 

@14 

Orange 

pekoel2 

@25 

SPICES — First  Hand  Prices 


Black  Peppers — 

Singapore  ...  8Vi@  9 
Acheen  A.  . . . @ 

Acheen  B....  @ 

Acheen  C.  . . . @ 

Lampong  ....  8Vi@  8 Vi 
Heavy — 

Aleppy  9 @ 9;4 

Tellicherry  . . 9 @ 9Vi 

White  Peppers — 

Singapore  ...15  @15 Vi 

Penang  @ 

Muntok 1554@16Vi 

Red  Peppers — 

Mombasa  ....26  @27 

Japan,  Chil. . .25Vi@30 

Paprika  16  @26 

Cloves — 

Zanzibar  ....  17  @18 

Amboyna  ....24  @25 

•Penang  ....  @ 

Pimento  4Vi@  4Vi 


O CC1  O 

Saigon  rolls.. 23  @25 

China,  rolls..  7Vi@  8 
do  sell,  bk. . . 5 Vi  @ 6 
Kwangsi  ....11  @11  Vi 

Batavia,  ext..  10  Vi  @11 
do  short  st’k  9Vi@10 

Cinnamon — 

Ceylon  14  @22 

Ginger — 

Japan  9 @ 9Vi 

Cochin^ — ABC  9 @ 9Vi 

do  D @ 

Lemon  9 @ 9Vi 

African  7V4@  7 Vi 

Jamaica  24  Vi  @29  Vi 

Nutmegs — 

75s  to  80s.  ..22  @23 

105s  to  110s.l5Vi@l6V2 
Mace  24  @3154 


COCOA — First  Hand  Prices 


Accra  F.  F....  65i@  ^ 

St.  Thome 8 @ 8Vi 

Bahia  6V4@  7 Vi 

Caracas  7)4@  8 

Costa  Rica 7Vi@  8 

Guayaquils — 

Arriba  9Vi@10Vi 

Machala  ....  8 @ 8Vi 

Caraquez  8 @ 8V4 

Cuban  @ 


Dominica  @ 

Grenada  ....  7 @8 

Haiti  5Vi@  554 

Jamaica  6 @ 6Vi 

Maracaibo  ...19  @25 

Porto  Cabello.  13Vi  @ 16 

Para  7 @ 7V4 

Sanchez  ....  554@  6 
Surinam  ....  954  @10 
Trinidad  Est.  7V2@  8 


Prices  to  Retailers 

COFFEE 

(Bag  Lots — 130  Pounds) 


Green  Roasted 


Kind  of  Coffee 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Santos  

....  11/ 

13V4 

1454 

17 

Santos  Peaberry 

14 

18 

1754 

2254 

Rio  

8 

9 

10)4 

1154 

Maracaibo  

....  13V4 

16V4 

17 

20/ 

Caracas  

17 

20 

21V4 

2454 

Rucaramanga  

....  17 

20 

21V4 

2454 

Bogotas  

....  17 

22 

21V4 

27  Vs 

Mexican  

17 

22 

21 V4 

27/ 

Costa  Rica 

....  17 

22 

2U/ 

27/ 

Guatemala  ., 

18 

22 

225^ 

27/ 

•Jamaica  

. . . . — 

— 

Padang  

... . 27 

31 

^/ 

Mocha  

. . . . 27 

33 

3354 

40/ 

•Abyssinian  

— 

— 

Java  

.. ..  27 

35 

33)4 

427/ 

Porto  Rico 

22 

23/ 

27/ 

•No  quotations  are 

being  made. 

TEAS 


(Single  Package  Lots) 
FoiiTioss  

From 
18 

To 

1.50 

Foochow  

Congou  

19 

1.20 

90 

“ B F 

28 

89 

95 

JqjI 

22 

50 

Gunpowder  

19 

50 

Yeung  Hyson 

36 
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EGG  CARTON  SERVICE 


Strength — A real  protector. 
Display — Maximum.  Goods  well 
displayed  are  half  sold. 
Neat,  compact,  convenient. 

Printed  top,  front  and  back,  fur- 
nishes an  ideal  advertiser  of  your 
Teas,  Coffees,  Etc. 

Get  our  SAMPLES  and  PRICES 
today.  Sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
quest. 

W.  A.  SCHURMANN  & CO. 

365-385  East  Illinois  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


NEW  ORLEANS 

The  Logical  Coffee  Port — Home  of 

ALAMEDA  COFFEE 

Sold  only  in  1 and  3-lb.  Tins 
Under  Our  Trade  Mark 


CAREFULLY  SELECTED  FOR 
PARTICULAR  TRADE 


MR.  GROCER: 

PUT  YOUR  TRADE  WISE 


MERCHANTS'  COFFEE  CO. 
of  NEW  ORLEANS,  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

B.  C.  CASANAS,  President 


Krispy  Krust 

the  modern  pastry,  containing 
just  the  correct  proportions  of 
all  the  necessary  ingredients 
for  quickly  and  easily  making 
all  kinds  of  pies,  tarts,  cream 
slices,  cheese  sticks  and  every 
other  form  of  delicious  pastry. 
No  trouble,  no  failures,  no  fuss. 
You  simply  add  water,  roll  out 
and  bake.  Guaranteed  abso- 
lutely pure  and  wholesome  in 
every  respect. 

Samples,  prices  and  descriptive  literature 
gladly  sent  upon  request  to  all  dealers 
wishing  to  participate  in  the  success  of 
this  new  product. 

Originated  and  Manufactured  by  the 

FEDERAL  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

CHICAGO 

Inventors  of  Cocoanut  Creme  Custcard 


Consult  Classified  Buyee's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


I TEA  AND  COFFEE  PREMIUM  TRADE 

I C A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  users  of  Premiums, 

I Advertising  Specialties  and  Novelties  in  these  trades. 


CONVENTION  SPACE  ALL  SOLD 


Seventy-three  Exhibitors  Take  Total  Allot- 
ment for  Annual  Meeting  of 
Wagon-Route  Men 

17  VERY  one  of  the  92  spaces  available  for  ex- 
hibits  at  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Tea  and  Coffee  Merchants’  As- 
sociation, to  be  held  at  Indianapolis  on  September 
13-16,  has  already  been  taken,  and  it  is  officially 
announced  that  no  space  is  left.  The  exhibitors 
number  73. 

The  exhibit  room  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  where 
the  convention  will  meet,  is  filled  with  tables 
measuring  six  by  three  feet,  which  have  been  sold 
at  $50  a table. 

The  officials  say  that  this  will  be  the  most 
important  convention  the  trade  has  ever  held. 
The  program  will  be  issued  late  in  August  and 
will  contain  a full  list  of  members,  exhibitors  and 
the  merchandise  they  will  display,  and  complete 
details  of  the  convention  meetings. 


NEW  PREMIUM  SPECIALTIES 

Latest  Offerings  Run  Largely  to  Kitchen 
Utensils,  Including  Dishes,  Cabinets, 
Egg  Poachers,  Etc. 

'^HE  most  recent  premiums  specially  adapted 
to  the  tea,  coffee,  and  grocery  trades  run 
largely  to  kitchen  utensils,  and  include  nearly 
everything  that  the  thrifty  housewife  needs  to 
conduct  her  culinary  operations  properly.  Here 
are  descriptions  of  some  of  these  and  other  offer- 
ings: 

Aprons,  Caps,  and  Asbestos  Pads 
F.  Lewald  & Co.,  500  South  Wells  St.,  Chicago, 
sell  direct  to  the  wholesale  trade,  thus  saving  com- 
riiissions  to  agents  or  jobbers.  Their  premium 
lines  include  grocer’s  aprons,  advertising  peaked 
caps,  picnic  caps,  scotty  caps,  clothespin  apron, 
laundry  bag,  children’s  play  harness,  and  asbestos 
pads.  The  pads  are  made  of  a layer  of  asbestos 
and  felt,  with  one  of  cloth,  to  hang  up  in  the 
kitchen,  and  carry  an  advertisement. 

An  Egg  Poacher  That  Works 
The  Maguire  aluminum  egg  poacher  is  a premi- 
um offer  of  the  Comstock-Bolton  Co.,  Kansas  City, 


which  is  said  to  offset  all  the  discouragements 
that  beset  housewives  and  others  when  preparing 
eggs  in  this  manner.  It  holds  the  eggs  firmly 


within  a ring  so  that  the  white  cannot  possibly 
spread,  and  delivers  them  evenly  cooked  to  the 
toast  or  plate  without  the  slightest  chance  of  break- 
ing. 

A Cooker  of  Many  Uses 
The  five-piece  cooker  featured  by  the  Aluminum 
Goods  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  is  capable  of' 


almost  unlimited  uses,  and,  the  company  says, 
“has  proved  one  of  the  most  popular  items  for 
the  premium  trade.”  Here  are  some  of  these  uses : 
Pudding  pan,  kettle  cover,  preserving  kettle,  com- 
bination cooker,  self-basting  roaster,  tubed  cake 
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Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Specials 

Write  us  at  once  for  quotations  on  spe- 
cial items  in  aluminum  ware  now  offered 
the  Tea  and  Coffee  trade.  Very  attractive 
special  premium  pieces  in  quantities. 


— includes  the  original  Safety  kettle  (see 
illustration)  in  6 and  8-qt.  capacity,  also 
sauce  pan  style  in  6-qt.  size.  Unique  and 
exclusive  features  distinguish  the  entire 
line,  which  is  composed  of  over  200  dif- 
ferent pieces.  Excellent  for  special  sales, 
desirable  premiums,  etc.  Quick  ship- 
ment. Send  for  catalog. 

WEST  BEND  ALUMINUM  CO. 

Dept.  N,  WEST  BEND,  WIS. 


WATCHES 

ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 


Desirable 

Premiums 


LEON  HIRSCH,  In 


37  and  39  MAIDEN  LANE 


11.25 
to  120.00 

each 

Send  for 
samples 


C. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Consult  Classified  Buye»'s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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pan,  cereal  cooker'  or  double  boiler,  strainer  or 
colander,  casserole  or  bakedish,  convex  kettle, 
steamer  set,  and  corn  popper  or  corn-flake  toaster. 

Aluminum  Things  for  the  Kitchen 
The  Rainbow  Import  & Export  Corp.,  1133 
Broadway,  New  York,  calls  attention  to  its  alum- 
inum kitchen  set,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 


all  of  the  highest  grade  and  hand  polished.  The 
company  also  carries  a large  line  of  flatware,  such 
as  ladles,  basting  spoons,  fish  knives,  tablespoons, 
teaspoons,  forks,  etc. 

A General  Mixing  Churn 
Ladd  mixer  churns  are 
offered  as  a premium  spe- 
cialty by  the  United  Royal- 
ties Corp.,  1133  Broadway, 

New  York.  They  are  all 
steel,  with  an  urn  of 
heavy,  clear-white  glass, 
fluted  sides,  and  the  metal 
of  nickel-plated  brass,  of 
one-quart  and  two-quart 
sizes.  They  may  be  used 
as  a general  kitchen  mixer 
for  mayonnaise,  eggs,  light 
doughs,  whipped  cream, 
and  butter  churn  and 
merger.  Butter  is  churned 
in  three  to  five  minutes, 
and  a pound  of  butter  and 
pint  of  milk  will  soon  be- 
come two  pounds  of  butter 
by  turning  slowly. 

Bread  and  Cake  Cabinets 
The  Home  Comfort  Co.,  845  East  7th  St.,  St. 
Paul,  makes  bread  and  cake  cabinets  from  14 


COSTS  25c  RETAILS  50c 

We  manufacture  a household  necessity 
which  is  being  successfully  sold  by  many 
tea  and  coffee  men — easily  sold,  repeats 
good.  Send  30c.  for  prepaid  sample.  Mr. 
James,  P.  O.  Box  854,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


inches  high,  17  wide,  and  11  deep,  which  will  hold 
three  loaves  of  bread  and  two  cakes  or  pies, 
to  the  hotel  size,  30 
inches  high,  36  wide, 
and  16  deep,  with  three 
shelves  in  each  of  two 
compartments.  They 
are  easily  collapsible, 
made  of  galvanized 
steel,  finished  in  either 
aluminum  trimmed 
with  gold  or  double- 
coated  white  enamel 
trimmed  in  blue.  They 
are  entirely  sanitary 
and  cannot  be  entered 
by  bugs  or  flies. 

PRESIDENT  HELLICK’S  TOUR 


Head  of  National  Retail  Merehants  Holds 
Series  of  Group  Meetings 
in  Middle  West 

^EORGE  F.  HELLICK,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional  Retail  Tea  and  Coffee  Merchants’ 
Association,  recently  returned  to  Easton,  Pa.,  after 
holding  a series  of  important  group  meetings  in 
the  Middle  West. 

These  were  convened  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Paul,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Hannibal,  and  In- 
dianapolis, with  special  discussions  on  the  requests 
for  increased  membership,  how  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  doing  business,  making  the  association  self- 
supporting,  and  to  get  general  ideas  for  the  good 
of  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis  in 
September. 

The  official  report  says  that  “the  experience 
gained  at  these  group  meetings  and  the  interest 
shown  by  the  members  attending  have  demon- 
strated that  the  results  are  sufficient  to  recommend 
and  urge  every  future  president  to  make  at  least 
one  trip  a year  and  visit  every  group  in  the 
country.  In  addition  each  group  should  hold  two 
meetings  during  the  year,  and  these,  with  the  con- 
vention, will  bring  the  members  into  personal  con- 
tact every  90  days.” 

Pointers  for  the  Trade 

President  Hellick  picked  up  the  following  items 
in  his  round: 

Some  firms  hold  salesmen  responsible  for  break- 
age after  the  merchandise  has  been  delivered  to 
them  in  good  condition. 

One  member  has  replaced  eight  automobiles  with 
horses  and  wagons.  Old  Dobbin  is  still  considered 

No.  EPS  FOLDING  POCKET  SCISSORS 

USEFUL  PREMIUM  stamped 
from  special  steel,  ensuring 
good  cutting  edges.  Bright 
nickel  finish,  steel  rivet.  Each 
scissor  in  leatherette  case. 
Packed  one  dozen  in  a box. 
Price  50c.  each.  Sample  sent  on 
Half  aetoal  size.  receipt  of  25c.  Write  for  quan- 

tity price. 

U.  J.  ULERY  CO.,  258%  BVay,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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“Stimulate  a sullen  market 
with  premiums  rightly  priced.” 

Special  and  attractive  prices 
are  made  to  premium  users. 
The  famous  “Swissalu”  heavy 
e i g h t and  “Venus”  light 
weight  lines  will  meet  the 
needs  of  premium  users  ex- 
actly. Write  for  catalog. 

Extraordinarily  attractive 
prices  on  glassware  and  china- 
ware  for  your  premium  trade 
also. 


THE  GEO.  H.  BOWMAN  CO. 

Importers — Manufacturers 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


may  be  used  as  a 5-qt.  covered 
saucepan,  a gallon  casserole  or 
stew  pot,  a steamer,  roaster  and 
large  boiler. 

“The  Handle  Stays  Cold.” 


ADDCMIIIM  to  tHe  Heart 
1 KEiiniUin  of  the  Housewife 


Combination  Percolator  ami  TciTpot  in  ornamental 
panelled  design.  Two  quart,  nine  cup  capacity. 
Perfect  in  operation  and  workmanship.  Pure  alum- 
inum, heavy  gauge,  with  strong  effective  percolating 
device.  Designed  for  trade  promotion  In  connection 
with  high  grade  teas  and  coffees.  Samples  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  any  rated  concern. 

ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  T.  A.  LaGrange,  Illinois 


OVER  THIRTY 
YEARS  AGO 

we  began  originating  special  advertising 
plans  for  the  TEA  & COFFEE  TRADE 
and  we  have  kept  everlastingly  at  it. 

TODAY  we  offer  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive low  priced  plans  ever  conceived. 

A SUCCESSFUL  PLAN  being  used  by 
SUCCESSFUL  DEALERS. 

Chinaware  as  an  advertising  Medium  will 
bring  greater  results  today  than  ever 
before. 


Write  today  for  full  particulars. 


PROMPT  DELIVERIES 


THE  SEEKING  POTTERY  CO. 

Est.  1887 

Charles  L.  Sebring,  Pres.  Sebring,  Ohio 
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the  best  means  for  tea  and  coffee  delivery  where 
there  are  short  hauls. 

One  of  the  members  who  operates  branches  has 
one  branch  of  10  wagons  on  a cash  basis.  This 
proves  that  the  wagon-route  business  can  be  run 
on  a cash  basis  as  well  as  the  store  and  should 
be  an  incentive  for  the  rest  of  us  to  curtail  our 
liberal  credit. 

Two  of  our  members  conduct  chain  stores  and 
wagon  routes  in  the  same  territory  and  report 
both  are  doing  well,  which  goes  to  prove  that 
the  public  does  not  want  to  buy  all  its  mer- 
chandise through  one  channel. 

Many  concerns  require  new  men  to  solicit  new 
orders  before  they  are  given  a route.  This  teaches 
the  new  man  the  value  of  his  customers,  because 
he  knows  that  it  requires  somebody’s  work  to  se- 
cure them. 


CATERING  TO  THE  HOUSEWIFE 


Wagon-Route  Expert  Points  Out  Wisdom 
of  Keeping  Premiums  Up  to  High 
Standard  of  Quality 


' I 'HE  necessity  of  exercising  unremitting  watch- 
fulness  to  keep  standards  high  when  cater- 
ing to  housewives  is  pointed  out  as  follows  by 
an  expert  in  the  Tecup,  the  organ  of  the  National 
Retail  Tea  and  Coffee  Merchants’  Association: 

“Friend  Housewife — and  she’s  our  public  and 
our  boss,  remember — isn’t  often  an  idiot.  She 
likes  premiums,  all  right.  Quality  being  the  same, 
she’d  rather  deal  with  a merchant  who  gives 
premiums  than  with  one  who  doesn’t. 

“Rut  look  out  for  her  the  day  she  finds  that 
a real  falling  off  in  quality  has  set  in.  Look  out 
for  her  the  day  your  goods  begin  to  reach  her 
in  a condition  that  is  unsightly. 

“Because  that  day  she  is  likely  to  begin  look- 
ing on  the  premium  as  a bribe  to  get  her  to  ac- 
cept second-grade  goods  at  the  price  of  first- 
grade.  When  that  happens,  your  premium  be- 
comes a hoop  that  flaps  up  and  smacks  you  in 
the  shins. 

“When  a wagon-route  merchant  tries  to  hide 
behind  a premium  arrangement  as  an  excuse  for 
poor  service— for  shabby  packages,  for  cheap, 
flimsy  wrappings,  and  for  labels  that  would  stop 
a clock — he’d  better  begin  to  worry.” 


TEA  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN 
Tea  Street  is  busy  (writes  Otis  A.  Poole,  from 
Shidzuoka,  Japan,  dated  May  24,  1921).  A few 
figures  will  make  the  reason  plain.  The  working 
fund  of  the  Central  Tea  Association  is  raised  by 
the  sale  of  stamps  which  each  package  of  tea 


must  bear  that  is  shipped  out  of  Shidzuoka, — a 
31 -sen  stamp  for  export  and  a 43-sen  stamp  for 
home  consumption.  To  date  the  comparative  sale 
of  stamps  has  been  as  follows : 


1920  1921 

• Pounds  Pounds 

Export  1,500,000  500 

Local  1,250,000  2,500,000 

Total  2,750,000  2,500,500 


This  2,500,000  pounds  for  domestic  consumption 
comprises  the  choicest  pick  of  the  first  crop. 
Some  of  the  rest  may  reach  America  at  a heavy 
loss  to  the  grower.  Already  where  the  picking 
of  first  crop  is  finished  it  is  20  to  30  percent  short 
of  last  season,  and  settlements  for  export,  accord- 
ing to  newspapers,  foot  up  to  500,(XX)  pounds.  . 

ROASTING  AND  GRINDING  CONCERNS 
(special  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  22,  1921. — The  pre- 
liminary tabulation  of  the  Census  Bureau  shows 
that  in  1919  there  were  794  establishments  in  the 
United  States  engaged  in  roasting  coffee  and 
grinding  coffee  and  spices,  with  a total  production 
value  of  $304,740,000,  compared  with  696  establish- 
ments of  $150,749,000  output  in  1^14.— J. 


MAY  TEA  EXAMINATIONS 
(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  30,  1921. — The  re- 
port of  the  supervising  tea  examiner  for  May 
has  just  been  issued.  It  shows  a total  of  4,611,- 
713  pounds  of  tea  passed  and  3,510  rejected.  Here 
are  the  details : 


Passed 
354,064 

Rejected 

1,001,898 

Ceylon  / 

Blend-^d  Ceylon  and  India 

1,650,968 

133,499 

437,261 

2,160 

76,050 

Pingsuey  green  

Country  green  

667,698 

109,642 

89,701 

350 

120 

61,340 

Canton  oolong  . . , 

2,204 

770 

110 

40 

25 

'PQ^al  

4,611,713 

3,510 

By  Districts — 

no 

512,181 

136,220 

300 

Cf  T>oii1  

21,170 

204,519 

520 

oan  Ficiiu  isco  

2,647,501 

2,580 

4,611,713 

3,510 

Including  Ilonoluki  report. 


There  is  no  Substitute  for  “Good  China**  when  it  comes  to 
Premium  Coffee.  Attractive  Designs— Effective  Service — are 
offered  by 

THE  SALEM  CHINA  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio 
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Sterling  Adjustable  Clutch  Pencils  in  Different  Sizes 

First  class  useful  article  for  premiums  to  have  your  name  printed  or  engraved  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

Our  pencils  are  nicely  finished  and  have  a simple  and  perfect  construction. 

If  interested  please  write  for  information. 

STERLING  METAL  NOVELTY  MEG.  CO. 

174-180  WORTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 


25c 

PACKAGE 


Back  to  its  pre-war  price! 

This  is  what  you  have  been 
waiting  for — now,  go  after 
the  Macaroni  Business  strong. 

More  Business — More  Profits. 


THE 

BRIGGS  CEREAL  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


i MR. 
COFFEE  PACKER 


Furnish  your  trade 
with  grocers’  aprons 
recommending  your  fa- 
vorite brand. 

The  strongest  sugges- 
tion in  any  advertising 
campaign,  is  your  fa- 
vorite brand  on  a gro- 
cers’ apron  at  the  time 
they  are  buying. 

The  cost  of  using  the 
grocers’  apron  is  far 
less  than  any  other  form 
of  advertising  in  pro- 
portion to  the  results 
obtained. 

Samples  and  prices 
Wion  request — Do  it  now. 
We  also  manufacture  Asbestos  Holders, 
Caps  of  all  kinds  and  many  other  items  of 
cloth — valuable  features  for  advertising. 

FORD,  LINCOLN  & CO. 

Congress  and  Wells  Sts.,  Chicago,  III. 

Manufacturers  to  the  Wholesale  Trade 
—NO  AGENTS— 


A Good  Chinaware  Premium  will  lead  the  housewife  to  ask  for  your  brand  of  coffee. 

PURITAN  CHINAWARE 

is  manufactured  in  the  world’s  most  modern  pottery,  insuring  quality  merchandise.  Prices 
within  your  reach.  Delivery  on  short  notice. 

fTrite  us  for  samples  and  the  newest  plan 

THE  UMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY  - - Sebring,  Ohio 

W.  I.  GAHRIS,  Pre«. 
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C[  A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers;  | 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to  | 
advertise;  how  to  obtain  the -maximum  efficiency  in  the  grocery  business.  | 




MAKING  DUNS  EFFECTIVE 


Different  Methods  of  Giving  the  Personal 
Touch  to  Monthly  Collection 
Statements 

By  John  T.  Bartlett 

Boulder,  Colorado 

VWHEN  the' average  dealer  starts  out  to  exert 
pressure  on  a debtor,  he  typically  uses 
something  strong,  something  that  is  unpleasant  to 
the  debtor,  and  likely  or  certain  to  generate  ill 
will.  Here  is  a monthly-statement  device  that 
exercised  pressure,  got  in  the  money,  and,  far  from 
offending  the  customer,  actually  pleased  him. 

The  dealer  had  been  on  a Sunday  motor  trip 
with  his  family.  The  party  had  stopped  beside  a 
babbling,  gurgling  mountain  brook  to  have  a picnic 
lunch,  after  which  the  dealer  lighted  a cigar.  He 
“mellowed  up.”  When  he  had  a wide  smile  on,  in 
shirt-sleeve,  coatless  negligee;  the  daughter 
“snapped”  him. 

It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  masterpieces 
which  the  amateur  photographer  gets  only  once 
in  hundreds  of  shots.  The  family  was  tickled 
with  it,  so  was  the  dealer.  He  got  the  idea  that 
he  would  like  many  of  his  customer-friends  to 
see  it. 

So  he  hunted  up  a local  photographer  and  had 
a big  bunch  of  prints  made.  On  the  back  of  each 
print  he  had  the  words  stamped,  “Mr.  Dealer, 
Thinking  of  His  Many  Loyal  Customers.”  He 
put  one  of  these  prints  into  each  statement  en- 
velop, of  the  monthly  batch  that  happened  then  to 
be  ready  for  the  mails,  thinking  that  it  might  have 
advertising  value,  but  never  dreaming  that  it  would 
help  in  collections. 

There  was  no  change  in  local  business  condi- 
tions that  month,  but  this  man’s  regular  collec- 
tions were  the  best  they  had  been  in  a long  time. 
Customers  remitting  by  mail  put  in  a bantering 
line  about  the  picnic  photo, — they  were  going  to 
frame  it.  Customers  coming  in  to  pay  mentioned 
it  in  almost  every  instance.  Without  realizing  he 
was  doing  it,  the  dealer  had  pulled  off  a first-class 
monthly-statement  stunt. 

The  photo  with  the  statements  was  effective  be- 
cause it  threw  a strong  social  atmosphere  over  the 


letter.  It  pleased  the  recipient.  He  felt  attracted, 
in  a human  way,  to  the  dealer..  He  naturally,  in 
several  instances,  did  something  to  show  his  ap- 
preciation, and  that  something  was  logically  a 
prompt  check. 

A Monthly  Social  Letter 

One  dealer  writes  a monthly  letter  to  customers, 
which,  though  apparently  a sales  letter,  is  particu- 
larly intended  to  push  collections.  In  it  he  talks 
about  his  business  in  a humorous  manner,  and 
cracks  a joke  or  two  on  well  known  townspeople. 

Customers  look  forward  to  this  letter.  It  makes 
them  smile.  They  feel  nearer  tc  this  dealer  than 
to  other  creditors ; and  they  do  the  human  thing, 
they  pay  him  first. 

Cool  Green  Stationery 

A particular  dealer  happened  to  be  keenly  sensi- 
tive to  color.  It  is  a fact,  of  course,  that  certain 
colors  stimulate,  others  depress,  that  some  are 
“warm,”  others  “cool.”  This  man  had  noted  that 
a certain  tint  of  green  was  cooling  and  refreshing 
in  summer.  Meeting  it  in  his  daily  mail,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  seemed  to  drop.  Visions 
were  called  up  of  shady  dells  and' dew-wet  country 
fields.  Few  business  concerns  use  green  stationery, 
and  of  these  only  a small  number  the  light  tint 
that  carries  such  welcome  suggestions  in  summer. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to  perform  a small 
act  that  would  please  customers.  He  had  sum- 
mer stationery  printed  in  the  refreshing  tint,  and 
when  he  first  sent  bills  out  on  this  he  put  in  a 
brief  message : 

“Do  you  find  this  light,  green  stationery  cooling  and 
refreshing  in  this  hot,  muggy  weather?  Does  it  remind 
you  of  shady  dells  in  country  woods,  where  light  breezes 
stir  the  leaves? 

“I  hope  so,  for  that  is  the  very  reason  I am  using  it 
this  month. 

“I  hope  it  will  make  the  detail  of  attention  to  this 
account  easier  for  you,  and  that  I may  have  your  early 
check.” 

The  Prompt  Payers’  Club 

There  are  ways  of  appealing  so  strongly  to  per- 
sonal pride  with  the  monthly-statement  letter  that 
it  will  drive  customers  to  pay  promptly.  One 
such  is  the  Prompt  Payers’  Club. 

The  dealer  has  return  envelops  printed  to  send 
with  all  regular  statements.  These  envelops  have 
a sender’s  blank,  which  is  filled  in  with  the  name 
of  the  customer.  They  also  have,  below  this 
blank  or  to  the  right,  in  strong  black  letters,  the 
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Granulated  Sug'ar 

Our  sixth  Save  The  Fruit  Crop  *’  advertising  campaign  is  in  full  swing.  Strong  ad> 
vertisements  are  appearing  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country  at  the  time  fruits 
ripen,  urging  women  to  provide  for  a delicious  and  ecomomical  winter  menu  by  putting 
up  jams,  jellies  and  preserves  now  while  fruits  are  plentiful.  This  campaign  means 
greatly  increased  sales  in  Domino  Granulated  Sugar,  preserving  materials  and  ripe  fruits 
for  home  preserving.  Wholesalers  can  cash  in  on  this  campaign  in  a big  way  by  push- 
ing the  “Save  The  Fruit  Crop*’  idea,  and  the  products  whose' sales  will  be  increased 
by  it. 


American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

**Su)eeten  it  with  Domino** 

Granulated,  Tablet,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 

Golden  Syrup 


What  grocers 

say  about  Yuban 

Everyone  One  prominent  grocer  says:  “No  trouble  to  sell 

re-orders  Yuban,  because  it  repeats.  I have  yet  to  find  a customer 

who  has  tried  it  once,  who  fails  to  come  for  more.” 


Trade  he  never  The  manager  of  another  large  grocery  establishment 
had  before  says:  “Yuban  is  a winner.  We  get  new  customers  on 

it  every  day — people  we  never  saw  before.” 


Finest  coffee  he  Another  grocer  says:  “My  best  customer  says:  T 
ever  drank  never  knew  how  good  coffee  could  be  until  I tasted 

Yuban.  Don’t  ever  send  any  other  brand  to  my 
house.’  ” 


AKBIJCKLE  BROS.  — YUBAN  COFFEE  DEPT. 


New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 
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statement,  “A  Member  of  Dealer’s  Prompt  Payers’ 
Club.”  The  name  of  the  dealer  is  printed  in  fac- 
simile right  below. 

This  envelop  has  a potent  influence  on  that 
large  proportion  of  average  people  in  whom  per- 
.sonal  pride  is  strong.  To  use  that  return  envelop, 
in  the  customer’s  mind,  is  to  be  proclaimed  to  the 
whole  world  as  commendably  prompt  in  meeting 
obligations.  Customers  who  cannot  get  the  money 
together  for  immediate  payment  pay  earlier  than 
they  otherwise  would  and  strive  to  get  into  the 
Prompt  Payers’  Club  the  next  month. 


“SACK  OF  SUGAR”  WINDOWS 


Contrasts  of  Prices  a Year  Ago  and  Now 
Shown  in  Striking  Displays  of 
Western  Grocers 


By  J.  H.  Bryan 

Kansas  City 

/^NE  of  the  most  effective  window  displays 
ever  shown  in  Kansas  City  was  the  “Sack 
of  Sugar  Window,”  put  on  by  the  Jones  Stores 
Co.  May  28,  1921.  It  occupied  a double  window 
on  the  12th  St.  front,  and  attracted  so  much  at- 


CONTRAST  OF  TwO  GROCERY  ORDERS 


tention  that  at  times  traffic  was  seriously  impeded 
by  the  crowds  that  stopped  to  look. 

To  offset  statements  that  the  retailer  was 
profiteering,  M.  B.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  managers,  and  N.  R.  Upham,  head  of  the  edu- 
cational department,  of  the  Jones  Stores  Co. 
worked  out  a comparison  based  upon  the  price  of  a 
sack  of  granulated  sugar  a year  ago,  which  was 
$30.  Against  this  was  placed  not  only  a similar 
sack  of  sugar,  but  also  an  assortment  of  groceries 
that  the  change  from  the  $30  would  buy  today.  The 
assortment  contained  76  packages  besides  the 
sugar,  which  would  require  a good-sized  vehicle 
for  their  transportation. 

The  goods  were  put  into  the  window  in  two 


sections  of  equal  size,  one  containing  the  lone  sack 
of  sugar,  and  the  other  filled  almost  to  overflowing 
with  the  big  assortment.  Two  placards  reading  as 
follows  were  added  to  explain  the  display : 


$30 

a Year  Ago  Would  Buy 
100  Lbs.  Granulated  Sugar 

$30 

Today  will  buy  at  this  store 
100  lbs.  granulated  sugar  6 packages  crackers 
5 doz.  eggs  3 packages  washing  powder 


1 lU,  UULLCr 

3 lbs.  Old  Dutch  coffee 

2 lbs.  black  and  green  tea 

2 lb.  package  post  toasties 
50  lb.  sack  flour 

5  packages  pancake  flour 

3 cans  Wilson’s  milk 

2 cans  Log  Cabin  sirup 
2 cans  tomatoes 

2 cans  corn 
2'  cans  peas 
5 lbs.  prunes 
5 lbs.  rice 

10  lbs.  yellow  cornmeal 
10  lbs.  rolled  oats 

3 lbs.  salmon 
5 lbs.  sardines 

3 lbs.  pork  and  beans 


10  bars  Crystal  White  soap 
1 bushel  potatoes 
3 cans  peaches 

3 cans  apricots 

10  loaves  14-oz.  bread 

4 lbs.  bacon 

1 ham 

5 packages  of  macaroni 

2 jars  of  jam 

5 lbs.  navy  beans 
1 doz.  doughnuts 
1 doz.  oranges 
10  lb.  sack  salt 

1 can  Price’s  baking  powde 

2 packages  Pillsbury  bran 
2 packages  shredded  wheat 
2 lbs.  peanut  butter 


A PROGRESSIVE  OHIO  GROCER 
By  Walter  Engard 
London,  Ohio 

|\/|  M.  CREATH,  a progressive  Ohio  grocer, 
recently  built  a window  display  that  at- 
tracted much  attention  in  which  he  demonstrated 
the  big  decline  in  food  prices  within  the  past  12 
months.  In  one  side  of  the  window  he  placed  100 
pounds  of  sugar  and  a bushel  of  potatoes,  and  on 
them  he  put  a large  sign  announcing  that  “This  Is 
What  $33  Would  Buy  a Year  Ago.” 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  window  he  put  an- 
other 100  pounds  of  sugar  and  a bushel  of  potatoes, 
together  with  26  other  items,  including  these : 


WHAT  $33  WILL  BUY  TODAY 


100  lbs.  sugar  $8.00 

1 bushel  potatoes  1.00 

50  lbs.  winter  wheat  flour 2.35 

50  lbs.  spring  wheat  flour 3.00 

5 lbs  .coffee  1.75 

6 cans  tomatoes  1.05 

6 pkgs.  Mother’s  oats 90 

10  lbs.  navy  beans 50 

10  lbs.  rice  75 

10  lbs.  lima  beans  1.25 

7 cans  corn  1.00 

6 cans  peas  1.25 

3 cans  peaches  1.00 

3 cans  hominy  45 

3 cans  white  cherries  1.35 

3 pkgs.  macaroni  25 

15  bars  P.  & G.  soap 1.00 

3 pkgs.  raisins  1.05 

lb.  Y.  H.  tea 50 

1 pkg.  gold  dust  35 

1 lb.  tapioca  15 

1 lb.  peanut  butter  30 

1 lb.  creamery  butter  40 

5 lbs.  crackers  90 

4 pkgs.  post  toasties  50 

1 lb.  Royal  baking  powder 50 

1 gal.  Karo  sirup  75 

6 cans  salmon  75 


Total  $33.00  . 

One  man  walked  into  the  store  15  minutes  after 
the  display  was  out,  laid  down  a check  for  $33, 
and  said,  “Just  send  that  bunch  up  to  my  house.” 
The  local  newspapers  give  the  display  a front- 
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UNIVERSAL  ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 


No.  E9211 


Good  Business  Follows  Good  Service 

Universal  Electric  Mills  fill  the  requirements  of  the  most  ex- 
acting customers.  For  years  these  machines  have  been  giving 
satisfactory  service,  and  no  up-to-date  coffee  merchant  has  a 
complete  equipment  without  the  UNIVERSAL. 

Special  Universal  Features: 

Geared  and  direct  drive. 

Motors  standard  size  and  interchangeable. 
Automatic  Safety  Clutch. 

Patented  adjusted  indicator. 

Equipped  with  porcelain  tray. 

Dropped  forged  steel  knives. 


mm  UNIVERSAL 


MARK 


LANDERS,  FRARY  & CLARK,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


YOU  OWE  YOUR  CUSTOMERS 

They  generally  owe  yon — but  you  owe  them  something  in  these 
troublous  times  of  readjustment.  They  have  stood  by  you  loyally 
during  the  war-price  period,  l)ut  you  cannot  afford  to  lie  down  in 
your  progressive  merchandising  policy  that  has  built  up  your 
business.  That  means  you  must  carry  a full  supply  of 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

to  meet  the  demand  which  we  have  created  and  which  we  hope 
to  increase  during  the  coming  year.  Shredded  Wheat  is  something 
more  than  a “breakfast  cereal.”  It  is  an  all-day  food,  more 
nutritious  than  meat  or  eggs,  and  costs  much  less. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Furthbr  Information 
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page  write-up.  It  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
effective  that  Creath  has  had  in  a long  time,  which 
is  saying  a good  deal,  for  he  has  had  some  mighty 
effective  selling  windows. 


A STORE’S  DISCOUNT  CLUB 


$5  Purchase  at  Annual  Sale  Brings  Mem- 
bership and  Discounts  on  All 
Purchases  for  Year 

By  Harold  F.  Podhaski 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

* I ^HE  proprietor  of  a department  store  in  a 
^ medium  city  of  the  South  is  building  busi- 
ness with  what  he  calls  a Discount  Club.  . At 
various  intervals  during  the  year  he  holds  what 
he  terms  a discount  sale,  and  all  persons  making 
purchases  of  $5  or  more  are  entitled  to  member- 
ship in  it. 

A card  is  given  to  each  new  member,  and  the 
presentation  of  this  at  the  store  entitles  the  mem- 
ber to  a special  discount  at  any  time  during  the 
year.  The  discount  advantage  is  given  only  to 
people  possessing  the  membership.  The  terms  are 
printed  on  the  face  of  the  card,  and  it  also  car- 
ries the  personal  signature  of  the  merchant.  On 
purchases  of  $10  or  less  the  discount  is  two  per- 
cent*; on  those  between  $10  and  $25,  five  percent ; 
etc. 

In  adopting  this  plan  the  retailer  would,  of 
course,  find  it  necessary  to  fix  his  own  schedule 
relative  to  the  discounts  he  could  afford.  Persons 
holding  these  cards  are  certainly  more  likely  to 
purchase  from  the  store  where  the  plan  is  in 
vogue,  at  least  when  they  may  wish  to  make  a 
substantial  purchase.  The  primary  advantage 
of  the  plan  is  that  it  works  the  year  round. 


A “TRADE  AT  HOME”  CAMPAIGN 


Merchants  of  Brunswick,  Georgia,  Adver- 
tise to  Arouse  a Civic  Spirit  in 
Their  Forgetful  Customers 

By  Harold  F*.  Podhaski 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

TN  the  smaller  towns  the  larger  mail-order  and 
catalog  houses  afford  serious  competition  for 
the  local  retail  merchants.  At  the  same  time,  if 
there  happens  to  be  a large  city  within  a radius 
of  a few  miles,  peopTe  are  Wont  to  go  there  to  do 
their  buying  instead  of  patronizing  their  home 
stores. 

The  retailers  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  experienced 
this  same  trouble  until  several  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness houses  raised  a fund  for  carrying  on  an  in- 
tensified newspaper  advertising  campaign  to  edu- 


cate the  people  in  the  idea  of  “trading  at  home.” 
The  campaign  included  a series  of  full-page  ad- 
vertisements published  in  a Brunswick  newspaper 
for  several  weeks.  The  first  was  headed,  “What 
It  Takes  to  Make  Brunswick  a Greater  City,”  and 
went  on,  “Growth  is  the  evidence  of  life.  If  our 
town  is  to  grow,  it  must  be  supplied  with  the 
substance  that  makes  growth.” 

Each  advertisement  advanced  tangible  facts  and 
figures  to  prove  not  only  the  truth  of  this,  but  that 
trading  at  home,  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  coopera- 
tion toward  the  home  town,  would  ultimately  re- 
flect in  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community. 

Commenting  upon  the  results  obtained,  one  of 
the  merchants  declared  that  Brunswick  people 
were  spending  15  to  20  percent  more  money  with 
local  merchants  than  they  did  before  the  campaign 
was  inaugurated. 


HOW  JONES  KEEPS  HIS  TRADE 

Makes  Friends  of  His  Customers  and  So 
Treats  Them — A Business  Built 
Upon  Honesty 


By  Lester  G.  Herbert 

Auburn,  New  York 
HY  do  I like  to  deal  with  Jones? 

He  always  seems  pleased  to  see  me, 
whether  T meet  him  in  the  street  or  in  his  store. 

Invariably  he  acts  as  though  I were  an  in- 
dividual with  a real  personality,  with  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  genuine  interests  in  life,  instead  of  an 
animated  pocketbook. 

He  and  his  clerks  serve  me  as  though  they  were 
eager  to  find  out  what  I really  wanted  and  needed, 
rather  than  to  work  off  something  on  me  that 
they  wanted  to  get  rid  of. 

If  everything  is  not  all  right,  he  is  cordial  in 
his  efforts  to  make  it  right,  either  at  the  time 
or  later.  I can  always  depend  upon  his  fairness 
and  honor,  and  so  I may  write  or  telephone  for 
what  I want  if  I am  away  or  at  home,  and  feel 
sure  that  he  will  serve  me  as  though  I were  there 
in  person. 

He  has  never  told  me  an  untruth  or  misrepre- 
sented a fact. 

He  has  never  claimed  to  be  one  of  those  know- 
it-alls,  although  he  is  remarkably  well  posted.  It 
is  his  modesty,  however,  that  makes  me  ready  to 
display  my  own  ignorance  and  to  ask  his  advice. 

When  my  boy  was  killed  in  France,  he  took 
time  to  write  me  a personal,  hand-written  letter, 
which  somehow  made  me  feel  very  near  to  him. 
He  didn’t  do  this,  I know,  to  get  more  business, 
but  rather  to  let  me  know  that  he  understood  and 
cared. 

More  than  once  Jones  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
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c/ImQTicdsMost  Famous  Dossorf 

Arv  Unbiased  Investigator 
Gives 


JelL'O 


credit  for  Ql  98  per  cent,  distribution 
among  the  trade.  This  is  another 
proof  that  ql  quality  product  in  ©l 
perfect  package  is  appreciated. 

The  Genesee  Pure  Food  Company 

Ti^o  FcLCtOT'ie.s 

LeRoij  2^.  Y.  Bri d^ebur^, Ont. 


A Profit  on  Sugar 

Sugar  represents  14%  of  the  grocer’s  business.  It  is  just  as 
important  that  he  make  a profit  on  this  14%  as  on  the 
other  86%  and  he  can  make  it  if  he  concentrates  on  the  sale  of 


Franklin  Package  Sugars 

because : 

He  saves  the  cost  of  labor  necessary  in  putting  up  loose  sugar  ; 
He  saves  the  cost  of  bags  and  twine ; 

He  saves  the  cost  of  overweight  and  the  loss  by  breakage,  and 
He  and  his  customers  have  dean  sugar. 


The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 

**A  Franklin  Cane  Sugar  for  every  use*^ 

Granulated,  Dainty  Lumps,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 
Golden  Syrup 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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to  do  me  a good  turn,  to  give  me  a friendly  tip, 
or  to  throw  something  my  way.  Naturally  I 
should  be  an  ingrate  if  I did  not  do  the  same. 

His  place  of  business  is  not  elaborate,  but  it  is 
attractive,  and  there  is  a homelike  atmosphere 
about  it  that  seems  to  extend  a welcome  to  the 
man  who  enters  its  doors.  The  atmosphere  is  that 
of  friendly,  businesslike,  courteous  service. 

Jones  is  filling  an  important  local  office,  and  is 
a member  of  the  state  legislature  as  well;  but  this 
hasn’t  made  any  difference  with  him  or  with  his 


tions  on  the  best  methods  of  intensive  coffee 
selling. 

“We  therefore  invite  those  dealers  who  have 
successfully  featured  coffee  and  have  built  up  in- 
creas€d  sales  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experi- 
ence. We  are  willing  to  pay  for  this  help  and  in- 
formation.” 


Want  AJiuprtisi^mienta 


Classified  want  advertisements  under  regular  head- 
ing, $3  for  twenty-five  words  or  less.  Additional  words 
four  cents  each.  Payable  cash  with  order. 


manner  to  his  patrons.  He  doesn’t  neglect  busi- 
ness, and  is  just  as  cordial  and  friendly  as  in  the 
old  days  when  he  was  in  the  little  place  around 
the  corner,  struggling  to  get  along. 

The  reason  I like  to  deal  with  Jones  is  the  same 
reason  that  other  people  enjoy  doing  business  with 
him  also.  Jones  is  sincere,  and  some  way  or  other 
he  calls  forth  that  which  is  the  finest  and  the  best, 
in  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact. 


PRIZES  FOR  COFFEE  DEALERS 


Joint  Committee  Offers  $100  to  Merchants 
That  Write  Suggestions  on 
How  to  Sell  Coffee 


FOR  SALE — A two-bag  Huntley  gas  coffee  roaster,  ele- 
vator, cooling  car,  and  large  galvanized  storage  biri. 
All  in  good  running  order.  Price  $475,  f.  o.  b.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  Address  T.  H.  Mills,  Edwin  Street, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

FOR  SALE — Coffee  roasting  equipment:  Four  No.  1 

roasters  with  smoke  fan  and  feed  hoppers;  two  4x6 
tiptop  cooler  boxes;  one  No.  4 separator  with  bucket 
elevator,  dump  bin,  and  discharge  bin;  one  7-bag 
finisher  or  mixer  on  low  stand.  Merchants  Coffee  Co., 

104  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— No.  3 Monitor  gas  coffee  roaster  in  use 
six  months,  will  sell  at  price  to  enable  buyer  to  equip 
with  latest  devices  and  save  about  40  per  cent  of  new 
machine.  Jos.  Strong  & Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Refer  to  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Duplex  automatic  net  weighers,  guaran- 
teed good  working  order,  $75  each;  one  Little  Wonder 
practically  new,  $100.  Address  Box  558,  care  The 

Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

FOR  SALE — Jabez  Burns  coffee  roaster,  coal  fuel,  3-bag 
capacity,  including  equipment  without  motors;  excellent 
mechanical  condition;  price  reasonable.  Kaffee  Hag 
Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


DRIZE'S  aggregating  $100  are  being  offered  to 
retail  coffee  dealers  by  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade 
Publicity  Committee  at  74  Wall  St.,  for  articles 
of  not  over  500  words  containing  the  best  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  sell  coffee.  The  first  prize  will 
be  $50,  the  second  $25,  and  there  will  be  five  of  $5 
each.  The  contest  will  close  on  August  2.  The 
committee’s  announcement  reads : 

“During  September,  October,  and  November  the 
Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  will  ad- 
vertise the  goodness  of  coffee  in  150  newspapers  in 
the  principal  cities,  throughout  the  United  States. 
More  coffee  will  be  consumed  as  the  public  learns 
how  to  select  and  how  to  prepare  it  in  order  to 
get  the  greatest  uniform  cup  satisfaction. 

“The  coffee  drinker  should  know  that  a cup  ex- 
actly suiting  the  taste  may  readily  be  had.  Our 
advertising  will  encourage  consumers  to  consult 
their  dealers  in  their  coffee  problems  and  will  in- 
form them  that  the  grocer  stands  ready  to  give 

help. 

“For  the  information  of  those  dealers  who  wish 
to  cash  in  on  the  increasing  public  interest  in 
coffee  through  our  fall  advertising  campaign,  we 
wish  to  publish  in  the  Coffee  Club  helpful  sugges- 


WANTED— Manager  for  our  bulk  extract  department. 
Must  have  selling  ability  and  be  able  to  teach  other 
salesmen.  Give  age,  reference,  salary  expected,  and 
outline  fully  your  experience  in  bulk  flavoring  extracts. 
Also  several  bulk  extract  salesmen.  Address  Box  561, 

care  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

SALESMEN  WANTED — To  handle  Scoi>o,  the  sanitary 
sink  shovel,  as  side  line.  Scopo  typifies  quality  in 
sink  scoops.  Nothing  else  approaching  it  in  the  mar- 
ket. Widely  advertised  in  leading  trade  papers.  Sells 
on  sight.  Address  Scopo  Mfg.  Co.,  393  High  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 


iMtSic^iianeaxssi 


WANTED — To  buy  used  sample  roaster.  Address  Box 
559,  care  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

CHEMIST — Flavoring  extracts  a specialty.  Installation. 
Analytical  control,  employees  instructed,  etc.  George 
Lang,  Jr.,  3601  Salena  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

f 

WANTED — Men  engaged  in  the  coffee-roasting,  tea-blend- 
ing, and  spice-grinding  business  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  commodities  described  on  page  67  of  this 
issue.  For  further  particulars  address  Box  36,  Station 
56,  Boston,  Mass. 

JAVA  tea  exporters  with  12  years’  experience  in  United 
States  are  open  to  appoint  agents  in  touch  with  whole- 
sale buyers  only  in  New  York,  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
etc.  Box  560,  care  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Jour- 
nal. 


EMPIRE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Butchers’  STORE  FURNISHINGS  Restaurants’ 

SCALES,  CANISTERS,  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 

272-274  West  Broadway  New  York  City 

Write  for  complete  Catalogue 


VOL.  XLI  Por  the  Tea,  Coffee,  Spice  and  Fine  Grocery  Trades  AUGUST 

No.  2 Published  on  the  tenth  of  each  month  at  New  York  1921 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE  . 


HENRY  B.  MONTGOMERY 
Senior  Partner  of  J.  & J.  R.  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York 

See  page  1 86 
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Rapid  Circulation  Evaporator 

Used  to  concentrate  coffee  extracts  and  other 
liquids.  Note  how  easily  the  tubes  may  be 
reached  through  the  open  door  for  cleansing. 
The  interior  of  the  vapor  body  is  reached  through 
a manhole. 

Vapor 
Pipe 


Vacuum 

SPAC£ 


OUST 
C.OUUECTOE 


KiyiFfi 


Spreader 


DRY 

MATEtejAU 

COfNVETOIE 


UIQUOR 

Cross  Section  of  Vacuum  Dryer 

This  shows  the  interior  arrangement  and  prin- 
ciple of  operation.  The  drawing  represents  a 
larger  size  than  the  photograph,  and  while  the 
arrangement  of  some  parts  is  slightly  different, 
the  principle  of  operation  is  the  same. 


UNITS  USED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SOLUBLE  COFFEE 


Vacuum  Drum  Dryer 

Vacuum  drum  dryer.  No.  1 size;  diameter  of 
drum,  24  inches;  length,  20  inches;  used  for 
converting  coffee  extract  and  other  liquids  into 
dry  powder  form.  This  is  the  smallest  size, 
and  was  developed  for  drying  smaller  quantities 
of  liquids  than  could  be  handled  economically 
in  the  larger  sizes.  To  provide  accessibility  of 
the  interior  for  cleansing,  the  outer  casing  may 
be  moved  back  on  the  track  of  the  bedplate  (as 
shown  in  the  cut),  so  that  free  access  may  be 
had  to  the  dium  and  interior  of  the  casing. 


Rear  View  of  Drum  Dryer 

Vacuum  drum  dryer,  No.  1 size;  rear  view, 
showing  outer  casing  rolled  back  from  the  drum. 


( 


i 
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HOW  SOLUBLE  COFFEE  IS  MADE 

]\  There  has  been  rapid  growth  in  the  popularity  of  soluble  coffee  and 
the  development  of  the  industry  ever  since  the  government  made  it 
part  of  the  rations  issued  to  the  boys  in  the  trenches  in  the  World  War. 

^ It  proved  so  successful,  on  account  of  its  compactness,  ease  of  pre- 
paring, and  retention  of  quality,  that,  according  to  an  authority,  the 
daily  output  when  the  Armistice  was  signed  was  more  than  a year’s  out- 
put prior  to  the  war.  ^ Thus  soluble  coffee  has  become  a factor  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  trade,  and  this  article,  showing  the  manufacturing 
processes  in  detail,  should  excite  wide  interest. 

By  D.  J.  Van  Marle* 


COLUBLE  coffee  is  a product  that  consists  of 
^ the  soluble  extract  from  roasted  coffee  re- 
duced to  powdered  form.  It  is  obtained  by  ex- 
tracting or  percolating  ground  coffee,  with  sub- 
sequent concentration  and  drying  of  the  extract. 

To  preserve  the  natural  flavor  of  the  coffee 
it  is  essential  that  these  operations  be  performed 
at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  and  also  that 
the  various  solutions  be  prevented  from  coming 
into  contact  with  iron,  because  of  the  presence 
of  tannin  compounds  which  cause  a darkening 
of  the  color  and  destruction  of  the  flavor  when- 
ever their  solutions  are  contained  in  an  iron 
vessel.  The  maintenance  of  low  temperatures 
throughout  the  process  makes  it  advisable  and 
advantageous  to  carry  out  the  percolation  with 
cold  or  tepid  water  rather  than  with  hot  water, 
and  to  conduct  the  concentration  and  drying  of 
the  extract  under  diminished  pressure. 

For  these  reasons  all  equipment  is  generally 
built  of  copper,  although  tinned  copper  and 
aluminum  also  deserve  consideration  for  the  con- 
struction of  extractors,  evaporators,  and  dryers, 
and  may  receive  preference  even  if  they  entail 
an  increased  expense,  for  copper  is  known  to  be 
not  entirely  without  effect  on  the  flavor. 

Method  of  Extraction 

Extractors  or  percolators  in  their  simplest  form 
are  tanks  provided  with  a screen  in  the  bottom, 
on  which  the  coffee  rests,  which  allows  the  ex- 
tract to  be  drained  off  without  containing  any 
grounds.  However,  if  all  soluble  constituents  of 
the  coffee  are  dissolved  by  means  of  fresh  water, 
'it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a solution  containing 
more  than  two  percent  solids.  This  greatly 
increases  the  cost  of  evaporation,  as  all  the  water 
used  must  be  evaporated. 

It  is  therefore  obviously  of  great  advantage  to 
place  several  of  these  percolators  in  series  and 
run  the  dilute  extract  from  the  first  into  the 
second,  then  into  the  third,  etc.  As  soon  as  a 
system  of  this  kind  is  in  full  operation  fresh 
water  will  be  run  into  that  extractor,  which  con- 

*Chief  chemist,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Foundry  & Machine  Co. 


tains  almost  totally  exhausted  coffee,  and  will 
dissolve  the  small  quantity  of  soluble  material 
still  present.  The  very  dilute  solution  coming 
from  this  extractor  will  be  run  into  the  next, 
which  contains  coffee  that  contains  a still  some- 
what higher  percentage  of  soluble  matter,  and 
so  on  until  it  is  at  last  run  through  fresh  coffee. 

By  operating  a battery  of  extractors  in  this 
manner  a more  concentrated  solution  containing 
from  five  to  10  percent  solids  is  obtained,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  coffee  is  more  completely 
extracted  and  a better  yield  is  obtained  with  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  water.  A battery  of 
this  kind  consists  of  three  to  six  percolators, 
operated  in  rotation,  one  being  charged  and  dis- 
charged during  the  operation  of  the  remainder. 
To  make  continuous  operation  possible  they  are 
interconnected  in  such  manner  that  the  fresh 
water  can  be  fed  into  any  one  of  the  units,  run 
through  the  entire  series,  and  the  final  extract 
collected  from  the  bottom  of  any  one  of  them; 
in  other  words,  the  units  are  completely  inter- 
changeable. 

This  method  of  extraction  is  generally  used  in 
commercial  problems  of  this  kind  and  is  termed 
counter-current  extraction,  because  the  flow  of 
liquid  is  in  directions  opposite  to  the  order  in 
which  the  extractors  are  charged. 

For  Larger  Installations  . 

For  larger  installations  the  construction  of  the 
equipment  is  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  that 
of  the  tanks  first  mentioned.  These  are  now 
vertical,  cylindrical  tanks,  closed  at  both  top  and 
bottom,  which  makes  it  possible  to  force  the 
liquor  through  the  entire  battery  by  pressure  of 
the  water  in  the  main.  The  screen  at  the  bottom 
is  retained  and  a door  is  provided  just  above  the 
screen  for  discharging  the  grounds,  or  the  entire 
bottom  is  hinged  to  the  shell  and  may  be  dropped 
to  allow  automatic  dumping  of  the  exhausted  ma- 
terial, which  is  naturally  much  more  economical. 
A manhole  is  provided  in  the  top,  through  which 
fresh  coffee  may  be  charged  from  a bin  or  hopper. 

To  obtain  proper  temperature  control  the  water 
may  be  passed  through  a preheater  heated  with 
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exhaust  steam,  and  heating  elements  placed  be- 
tween the  various  percolators,  which  same  pur- 
pose may  be  accomplished  by  injection  of  live 
steam.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  by  grind- 
ing the  coffee  as  fine  as  possible  a better  yield  is 
obtained. 

How  Evaporation  Takes  Place 

The  dilute  coffee  solution  from  the  extractor 
battery  is  collected  in  a storage  tank,  from  which 
it  is  fed  into  the  evaporator,  where  the  concen- 
tration is  raised  from  five  to  10  to  40  to  50  per- 
cent solids.  .Evaporation  under  atmospheric  pres- 
sure is  out  of  the  question,  due  to  the  influence  of 
prolonged  boiling  on  the  taste  of  the  product , but 
boiling  under  reduced  pressure  with  a corre- 
sponding reduction  in  temperature  makes  it 
feasible  to  concentrate  the  coffee  without  de- 
struction of  its  natural  flavor. 

At  present  it  is  commercially  possible  to  per- 
from  this  operation  under  27-  to  28-inch  vacuum, 
which  corresponds  to  a boiling  point  of  water 
at  115  to  101.15  degrees  F.,  at  which  tempera- 
ture there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  product. 
Vacuum  evaporation  is  not  only  advantageous  in 
this  respect,  but  it  increases  the  temperature 
difference  between  the  liquor  and  the  heating 
medium, — in  this  case  low  pressure  exhaust  or 
live  steam, — and  thereby  makes  evaporation  much 
more  rapid  than  under  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  equipment  consists  , of  the  evaporator  that 
contains  the  liquor,  an  entrainment  separator  for 
the  prevention  of  loss  of  material  mechanically 
entrained  by  the  vapors,  a barometric  condenser 
in  which  these  vapors  are  condensed  by  direct 
contact  with  a spray  of  cold  water,  and  a dry 
vacuum  pump  for  the  removal  of  the  non-con- 
densible gases  and  the  maintenance  of  the  vacuum. 

Most  vacuum  evaporators  consist  of  a shell,  in 
the  lower  part  of  which  a steam  chest  is  built, 
which  contains  a large  number  of  tubes  to  pro- 
vide the  maximum  contact  surface  between  the 
heating  medium  and  the  liquor,  evaporating 
capacity  being  in  direct  ratio  to  this  area.  In 
the  horizontal-type  evaporator  these  tubes  are 
almost  horizontal,  the  steam  being  on  the  inside 
and  the  liquor  on  the  outside,  but  this  type  does 
not  lend  itself  so  well  to  construction  in  copper. 

The  tubes  in  the  vertical-type  vacuum  evapo- 
rator are  perpendicular,  as  the  name  implies.  As 
the  liquor  in  this  type  is  inside  the  tubes,  a 
better  circulation  is  obtained.  The  solution  boils 
vigorously  in  the  tubes  and  is  thrown  into  the 
upper  part  of  vapor  space  of  the  machine,  which 
permits  the  liquid  to  drop  down  and  pass  to  the 
bottom  part  below  the  steam-chest  through  a wide 
central  downtake,  causing  a natural  circulation. 

The  Vacuum  Pan 

A simple  form  of  evaporator  which  has  found 


much  favor  for  the  concentration  of  food  products 
is  the  well  known  vacuum  pan,  in  which  the  heat- 
ing tubes  are  replaced  by  steam  coils  and  a 
steam- jacketed  bottom,  which  permits  easy  and 
thorough  cleaning  of  all  parts  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  liquor,  though  at  the  expense  of 
capacity.  Recently  more  modern  equipment  is 
recommended  for  vacuum  evaporation  of  sensi- 
tive liquids.  These  rapid-circulation-type  evapo- 
rators embody  all  the  advantages  of  vacuum 
evaporation  with  those  required  by  the  nature  of 
materials  like  coffee  extract.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  heating  tubes  are  both  long  and  narrow, 
the  result  of  which  is  that  the  boiling  liquid  cir- 
culates at  very  high  velocity  and  spreads  over 
the  interior  of  the  tubes  in  a film,  so  that  the 
rate  of  evaporation  is  much  more  rapid  than  in 
the  types  previously  discussed.  Also  the 
quantity  of  solution  held  in  the  machine  is  much 
smaller,  whereby  the  time  that  the  product  is 
subjected  to  heafis  much  reduced. 

In  fact,  the  small  quantity  of  material  in 
process,  together  with  the  high  rate  of  evapora- 
tion, makes  it  feasible  to  operate  on  the  con- 
tinuous principle  by  connecting  a pump  to  the 
discharge  opening  and  pumping  out  the  concen- 
trated extract  throughout  the  operation,  whereas 
the  other  types  of  evaporator  are  necessarily 
worked  in  batches.  The  mixture  of  liquid  and 
vapor  strikes  a baffle-plate  placed  in  the  vapor 
dome  which  deflects  the  liquid  toward  the  bottom, 
where  it  returns  to  the  space  below  the  steam- 
chest  through  a downtake. 

To  comply  with  sanitary  requirements  all  parts 
have  been  made  easily  accessible  by  making  the 
baffle-plate  removable  and  providing  the  vapor 
dome  with  a hinged  manhole  door  as  well  as  the 
steam-chest  with  a hinged  bottom.  The  high 
velocity  of  the  liquid  in  the  tubes  also  serves  to 
break  up  the  foam  and  keep  the  tubes  clean  from 
sediment,  the  former  resulting  in  a reduction  of 
entrainment.  For  many  products  this  entrainment 
offers  a serious  problem,  and  efficient  separators 
are  installed  to  recover  drops  of  liquid  that  are 
mechanically  entrained  by  the  vapors. 

Doubling  the  Results 

There  is  an  additional  feature  of  this  appa- 
ratus which  deserves  mention ; namely,  the  pos- 
sibility of  operating  in  double  effect,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  consumption  of  steam  and  cooling 
water  by  50  percent.  This  is  accomplished  by 
placing  two  evaporators  in  series,  the  vapors  from 
the  first  being  condensed  in  the  steam-chest  of 
the  second  and  serving  to  evaporate  an  additional 
quantity  of  water. 

With  a vacuum  of  27-28  inches  in  the  second 
effect  there  will  be  maintained  a vacuum  of  ap- 
proximately 20  inches  in  the  first  effect,  corre- 
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spending  to  a boiling-point  temperature  of  water 
of  161  degrees  F.'  While  this  would  be  too  high 
to  preserve  the  flavor  of  the  material,  the  time 
that  it  is  subjected  to  this  temperature  is  so 
short  that  often  the  higher  temperature  has  no 
injurious  effect  whatsoever.  The  operation  can 
be  made  almost  automatic  by  regulation  of  the 
liquor  supply  by  automatic  liquor-level  controls. 

For  the  condensation  of  water  vapors  there  is 
provided  a barometric  condenser,  through  which 
a spray  of  water  descends,  the  non-condensible 
gases  passing  on  to  the  dry  vacuum  pump.  The 
bottom  of  this  condenser  is  placed  34  feet  above 
the  floor  level,  to  make  the  water  run  out  by 
gravity  and  compensate  for  the  vacuum  main- 
tained. It  is  possible  to  accomplish  the  same 
purpose  by  means  of  a jet  condenser  and  wet 
vacuum  pump,  the  latter  removing  both  water 
and  non-condensible  gases ; but  while  this  system 
is  cheaper  it  is  not  so  effleient,  as  the  prevailing 
vacuum  in  practice  is  usually  about  26  inches, 
the  boiling  point  temperature  of  water  about  126° 
F.  Finally,  by  the  installation  of  a surface  con- 
denser, the  condensed  vapors  can  be  recovered, 
and  this  water,  which  is  exceptionally  pure,  used 
for  the  next  percolation. 

Drying  the  Extract 

The  concentrated  coffee  extract  is  delivered 
continuously  from  the  evaporator  into  a storage 
tank,  and  now  has  to  be  further  treated  tc  be 
reduced  to  ])owder.  This  is  by  no  means  a sim- 
ple problem,  for  during  the  change  from  liquid 
to  solid  practically  all  materials  pass  through  a 
pasty  stage.  During  this  stage  evaporation  of 
moisture  is  extremely  low,  because  the  vapors 
can  be  removed  only  with  difficulty,  the  material 
often  breaking  up  into  lumps,  the  surface  of 
which  dries  out,  while  the  interior  retains  its 
moisture  with  great  tenacity. 

Drying  in  shallow  pans  is  also  slow ; but,  al- 
though no  lumps  are  formed,  there  is  the  danger 
of  loss  of  material  through  splashing  if  this  dry- 
ing is  done  under  vacuum,  and  in  all  cases  this 
method  requires  considerable  labor  for  filling  and 
emptying  the  pans,  as  well  as  charging  and  dis- 
charging the  dryer. 

It  is  not  only  difficult  to  ])roduce  a material  of 
uniform  (piality,  !)ut  the  prolonged  heating  is  a 
great  disadvantage  where  sensitive  materials,  like 
coffee  extract  and  other  food  products,  minst  be 
handled,  as  the  flavor,  as  well  as  the  solubility, 
of  the  product  may  be  affected. 

A satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  has  been 
found  in  the  application  of  tin-  vacuum  drum 
dryer,  which  has  made  it  possible  to  produce  a 
sohd)le  coffee  extract  of  high  and  uniform  (piality 
and  combines  rajiid  drying  at  low  temiicratures 
with  a minimum  expense  for  labor.  The  ap- 


paratus consists  of  a vacuum  chamber  or  casing, 
containing  a revolving,  hollow,  heated  bronze 
drum,  to  which  a coating  or  film  of  the  concen- 
trated extract  is  continuously  applied.  The  cas- 
ing, which  is  made  of  cast  iron,  is  lined  with  one 
of  the  metals  mentioned  previously  and  extends 
below  the  drum  to  form  a reservoir  from  which 
the  concentrated  liquid  is  supplied  to  the  drum. 
Pumping  in  the  Liquid 

The  manner  of  applying  the  liquid  to  the  drum 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  producing  a uniform  coating.  In  the  dryer 
a shallow  pan  is  placed  directly  beneath  and  close 
to  the  drum.  The  liquid  is  pumped  into  this  pan 
from  the  reservoir  by  means  of  a circulating 
pump,  with  sufficient  force  to  cause  the  solution 
to  be  applied  to  the  drum  under  slight  pressure, 
the  excess  liquid  overflowing  and  dropping  back 
into  the  reservoir.  This  pressure  causes  the 
liquid  to  adhere  to  the  drum  and  overcomes  the 
difficulty  of  applying  a uniform  coating  of  liquid 
to  a hot  metal  surface.  An  adjustable  spreader 
bar  in  front  of  the  pan  controls  the  thickness 
of  the  film  on  the  drum  and  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent the  grain  or  texture  of  the  finished  product. 

This  patented  method  of  applying  the  liquid 
to  the  drum  eliminates  the  difficulties  met  with  in 
the  drum-dipping  type  of  drum  dryer.  In  the 
latter  type  the  drum  revolves  partly  submerged  in 
the  body  of  liquid,  and  it  is  impossible  always  to 
obtain  a uniform  coating  on  the  drum  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a constant  level,  due 
to  Ihe  agitation  and  foaming  of  many  liquids  when 
under  vacuum.  This  change  in  level  makes  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  part  of  the  drum 
‘Surface  (lipping  into  the  liquid,  which  changes 
the  moisture  content  of  the  dried  material  and 
makes  impossible  the  production  of  a uniform  de- 
gree of  dryness. 

Regulating  the  Moisture  Content 

The  capacity  and  moisture  content  of  the  fin- 
ished product  are  governed  by  the  speed  of  the 
drum,  the  thickness  of  the  film,  and  the  steam 
pressure,  whereas  the  actual  drying  time  depends 
solely  on  the  speed,  wliich  varies  for  different 
products  from  1 to  8 r.  p.  m.,  so  that  actual  dry- 
ing is  accomplished  in  7.5  to  60  seconds,  a factor 
of  primary  importance  in  drying  food  products 
and  a i)roof  of  the  high  rate  of  evaporation  ob- 
bained  in  this  type  of  e(|uipnient.  This  short  pe- 
riod of  contact  of  the  material  with  the  hot  drum 
surface,  together  with  the  high  vacuum  main- 
tained in  the  casing  for  the  i)urpose  of  rapid  re- 
moval of  the  water  vapors  and  reduction  of  the 
boiling-point  temperature,  makes  it  possible  to  ob- 
tain a soluble  collce  of  inire  flavor. 

It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  in  spreading  the 
material  over  the  drum  in  a thin  film  none  of 
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the  difficulties  that  have  been  discussed  is  en- 
countered, because  even  in  passing  through  the 
paste  stage  the  water  vapors  can  easily  escape 
and  no  lumps  that  retain  the  moisture  can  form. 
Near  the  end  of  a revolution  the  dry  product  is 
scraped  off  the  drum  by  means  of  a knife,  and 
drops  down  into  a jacketed  receiver,  heated  by 
means  of  exhaust  steam  from  the  dryer  and 
pumps  to  prevent  condensation  of  moisture  on  its 
walls.  To  complete  the  equipment  a barometric 
condenser  and  dry  vacuum  pump  are  provided. 
Eliminatijs'g  the  Dust 
Sometimes  there  is  danger  of  loss  through  dust 
being  carried  along  by  the  vapors,  for  which  pur- 
pose a dust  collector  is  placed  between  dryer  and 
condenser.  Even  better  than  one  receiver  is  to 
have  two  receivers,  which  make  continuous  op- 
eration possible,  as  one  may  be  filled  while  the 
other  is  discharged.  The  dry  material  then  drops 
from  the  knife  into  a conveyor,  which  carries  it 
into  one  of  the  receivers,  where  another  con- 
veyor spreads  it  out  evenly. 

As  soon  as  this  container  is  filled  it  is  shut 
off  and  discharged  by  means  of  a screw  con- 
veyor near  the  bottom ; at  the  same  time  the  ac- 
tion of  the  first  conveyor  is  reversed  and  the  ma- 
terial run  into  the  other  one.  A special  vacuum 
pump  serves  to  evacuate  the  receivers  before  they 
are  reconnected  with  the  system  to  prevent  a drop 
_in  vacuum  and  maintain  uniform  moisture  content. 
By  operating  continuously  and  with  automatic 
discharge,  expenses  for  labor  and  supervision  are 
kept  very  low  and  a high  capacity  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  heat  required  for  drying  is  also  com- 
pletely utilized,  as  advantage  is  taken  of  the  latent 
heat  of  evaporation  liberated  by  the  condensation 
of  steam,  which  is  fed  to  the  drum  through  a 
hollow  trunnion.  The  condensed  steam  is  re- 
moved in  the  same  manner,  and  where  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  boiler  as  feed  water  the  only  heat 
losses  are  those  due  to  radiation. 

Ready  for  Packing  and  Brewing 
In  the  foregoing  outline  a description  has  been 
given  of  a continuous  and  economical  process  for 
the  production  of  soluble  coffee,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  application  of  modern  equipment 
has  made  it  possible  to  produce  a high-grade  ma- 
terial of  uniform  quality  and  moisture  content 
with  a minimum  of  handling. 

This  product  comes  from  the  drum  dryer 
in  the  shape  of  a powder,  which  can  be  packed 
without  further  grinding  and  from  which  liquid 
coffee  can  be  reproduced  by  stirring  with  the 
requisite  quantity  of  hot  water. 

EGYPT  COFFEE  IMPORTS 
Imports  of  coffee  into  Egypt  amounted  to  10,- 
367  tons  in  1920,  7,275  in  1919,  and  6,339  in  1913. 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  FIGURES 

Imports,  Exports,  Prices,  and  Percapita 
Consumption  in  United  States  by 
Years  Since  1847 


' I ^HE  following  statistics  showing  the  imports, 
exports,  average  prices,  and  percapita  con- 
sumption of  coffee  and  tea  in  the  United  States 


by  years 

since  1847 

have  been 

taken  from  the 

Statistical 

Abstract, 

just  issued 

by  the 

govern- 

ment.  The  figures 

are  for  the  years 

ending 

June  30: 

COFFEE 

Percapita 

Average 

Con- 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Price, 

sumption, 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Cents 

Pounds 

1847-50*  . . 

154,724,895 

10,835,938 

6.0 

6.49 

1851-60*  .. 

203,190,285 

14,709,948 

9.0 

6.81 

1861-70*  .. 

173.289,766 

8,228,527 

10.5 

4.69 

1871-80*  .. 

, 331,924,815 

7,910,648 

14.7 

7.25 

1881-90*  .. 

513,039,498 

24,725,173 

10.8 

8.58 

1891-95*  .. 

585,270,320 

8,787,877 

16.8** 

8.61 

1896-00*  .. 

761,715,403 

21,819,383 

8.9 

10.07 

1901-05*  .. 

983,464,406 

40,399,545 

7.1 

11.65 

1906  

853,799,615 

19,132,592 

8.6 

9.72 

1907  

986,595,923 

11,626,599 

7.9 

11.15 

1908  

892,092,410 

17,115,254 

7.6 

9.82 

1909  

1,051,749,705 

15,187,757 

7.5 

11.43 

1910  

873,983,689 

13,569,288 

7.9 

9.33 

1911  

878,322,468 

8,371.003 

10.3 

9.29 

1912  

887,747,747 

7,196,311 

13.3 

9.26 

1913  

866,053,699 

7.134,641 

13.8 

8.90 

1914  

1,006,362,294 

13,811,301 

11.1 

10.14 

1915  

1,126,041,691 

70,952,754 

9.6 

10.62 

1916  

1,203,840,591 

75,817,516 

9.6 

11.20 

1917  

1,322,058,526 

57.502.893 

10.1 

12.38 

1918  

1,145,955,957 

65;S98,302 

9.0 

10.43 

1919 

l-,05 1.839,910 

92,662,549 

13.7 

9.13 

1920  

1,417,063,513 

57,130,782 

22.0 

12.78 

^Annual  average. 

**Import  values  for  1891  and  1892  were  overvalued 
bj'  depreciaticn  of  Bra;:ilian  paper  milreis. 


TEA 

Percapita 

Average 

Con- 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Price, 

sumption, 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Cents 

Pounds 

1847-50*  . 

. 21,837,037 

2.686,938 

20.0 

0.86 

1851-60*  . 

. 25,658,898 

4,631,040 

25.5 

0.76 

1861-70*  . 

. 34,943.675 

2,549,468 

28.4 

0.92 

1871-80*  . 

. 61,96i;814 

2,425.808 

31.3 

1.33 

1.881-90*  . 

. 79,367,298 

2,833,072 

14.7 

1.35 

1891-95*  . 

. 90,673,168 

997.896 

16.3 

1.34 

1896-00*  . 

. 87,647.653 

1,430,810 

13.2 

1.17 

1901-05*  . 

. 97,914,524 

2,100,610 

14.4 

1.17 

1906  

. 93,621,750 

1,055.897 

15.6 

1.06 

1907  

. 86,368,490 

1,520,229 

16.1 

0.96 

1908  

. 94,149,564 

1,046,474 

17.3 

1.03 

1909  

. 114,916,520 

759,083 

16.2 

1.24 

1910  

. 85.626,370 

2,328,351 

16.0 

0.89 

1911  

. 102,653,942. 

3,287,366 

17.2 

1.05 

1912 

. 101,406,816 

1,011,920 

18.0 

1.04 

1913  

. 94,812.800 

901,745 

18.4 

0.96 

1914  

. 91,130,815 

983.222 

18.4 

0.91 

1915  

. 96,987,942 

4,813,878 

18.1 

0.91 

1916  

. 109,865,935 

790,474 

18.7 

1.07 

1917  

. 103,364,410 

625,315 

18.6 

0.99 

1918  

. 151,314.932 

3,935,967 

20.4 

1.40 

1919 

. 108.172,102 

15,114,805 

22.6 

0.87 

1920  

. 97,826,106 

6,654,616 

26.4 

0.84 

*Annual  average. 


COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CHILE 
The  cost  of  10  fundamental  food  necessaries  in 
Antofagasta,  Valparaiso,  and  Santiago,  Chile, 
averages  105  (taking  the  prices  of  1915  as  the 
standard  at  100),  of  which  coffee  is  107.  In  Anto- 
fagasta the  total  average  is  110  and  coffee  100; 
in  Valparaiso,  96  and  coffee  107;  in  Santiago,  109 
and  coffee  113. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  IN  TEA  AND  COFFEE 


Coffee  Imports  Drop  5 Percent  and  Tea 
Over  26  Percent — Figures  for  Year 
Ending  June  30 

Figures  just  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  show  that  the 
coffee  and  tea  trade  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  with 
June  30,  1921,  followed  the  general  trend  of  busi- 
ness and  decreased  both  in  quantities  shipped  and 
in  value  of  shipments,  as  compared  with  the  two 
preceding  fiscal  years.  The  decrease  was  evident 
in  all  departments  of  the  trade, — imports,  exports, 
and  reexports,— but,  considering  the  general  con- 
ditions of  business  the  world  over,  the  falling  off 
was  smaller  than  might  have  been  expected,  illus- 
trating the  natural  stability  of  trading  in  these 
two  necessaries. 

Coffee  imports  during  this  fiscal  year  totaled 
1,348,926,338  pounds  valued  at  $176,988,079,  as 
compared  with  1,414,228,163  pounds  valued  at 
$310,701,872  in  the  fiscal  year  1920,  and  1,046,029,- 
274  pounds  at  $143,089,619  in  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

Coffee  exports,  including  both  green  and 
roasted,  were  30,802,653  pounds  having  a value 
of  $6,186,836,  as  compared  with  38,946,796  pounds 
valued  at  $10,604,840  in"  1920,  and  42,788,867 
pounds  valued  at  $8,446,707  in  1919.  Reexports 
amounted  to  39,915,886  pounds  with  a value  of 
$4,926,345  in  1921 ; 49,976,090  pounds  valued  at 
$11,941,749  in  1920;  and  77,731,646  pounds  valued 
at  $13,910,964  in  1919. 

Tea  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
72,196,394  pounds  valued  at  $17,594,694,  a consid- 
erable drop  from  the  97,826,106  pounds  valued  at 
$25,454,849  of  the  year  previous  and  the  108,- 
172,102  pounds  valued  at  $24,390,722  of  the  fiscal 
year  1919. 

As  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year  our 
coffee  purchases  in  1921  were  only  a little  lower 
in  quantity,  about  5 percent,  whereas  the  drop  in 
value  was  much  greater,  over  43  percent.  This  is 
a reflection  of  the  great  fall  in  prices  in  recent 
months  from  the  abnormal  prices  prevailing  for 
a time  following  the  war. 

A comparison  of  the  fiscal-year  and  the 


calendar-year  figures  is  interesting  as  also  show- 
ing this  difference.  The  trade  of  the  calendar 
year  1920,  as  given  in  the  February  number  of 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  amounted 
to  1,297,439,310  pounds,  valued  at  $252,450,651. 
Thus  the  fiscal  year  imports  were  50,000,000 
pounds  greater,  but  their  value  was  more  than 
$75,000,000  less.  This  is  really  a comparison  be- 
tween the  first  six  months  of  1920  and  of  six 
months  of  1921,  as  the  second  half  of  1920  is 
common  to  both  the  fiscal  and  the  calendar  years. 

According  to  the  import  statistics  of  quantity 
and  value  the  average  price  per  pound  of  our 
coffee  purchases  in  1921  was  13.12  cents,  which 
compares  with  21.96  cents  in  1920  and  13.68  in 
1919,  while  for  the  calendar  year  1920  the  average 
was  19.4  cents. 

Source  of  Coffee  Imports 

As  to  the  source  of  our  coffee  purchases,  no 
great  changes  were  recorded  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  Brazil  sent  almost  the  same 
quantity,  857,454,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
852,289,000  pounds,  although  the  value  fell  from 
$191,101,000  to  $102,246,000,  a decrease  of  46.4 
percent. 

Colombia  materially  increased  her  shipments, 
from  180,934,000  pounds  in  1920  to  212,391,000 
pounds  in  1921,  an  increase  of  17.4  percent,  al- 
though the  value  fell  off  about  10  percent,  from 
$40,736,000  to  $36,718,000.  Central  American  cof- 
fee increased  slightly  in  quantity,  but  dropped  28 
percent  in  value,  and  shipments  from  Mexico  fell 
off  both  in  number  of  pounds  and  in  value,  4.5 
percent  and  36.4  percent  respectively. 

The  large  decreases  of  the  year  came  in  im- 
ports from  Venezuela  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
From  the  former  1921  shipments  were  41,329,000 
pounds,  or  44  percent  less  than  in  1920,  the  value 
dropping  $14,879,000  or  67  percent,  and  from  the 
latter  they  were  less  by  41,242,000  pounds  or  69 
percent,  and  by  $8,370,000  or  73  percent. 

As  compared  with  shipments  in  the  fiscal  year 
1919,  coffee  from  Brazil  increased  one-half  and 
from  Colombia  three-fourths,  but  there  was  a 
heavy  falling  off  in  imports  from  the  West  Indies 
and  Venezuela. 

Figures  showing  the  quantity  of  coffee  imported 


Comparison  of  Coffee  Imports  for  Last  Three  Years 

Percenta(/e  of  (/ain  ( + ) 

Percentage  of  total  imports  or  loss  ( — ) in  11)21 

1910 1020 ^ 1021 as  compared  with  WYli) 

Source  (fnantity  Value  Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Total 100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  — 4.0  —40.0 

(Vntral  Anwricii l.^.l  12.0  10.4  0.0  11.1  11.4  -f-1.8  —28.0 

Mexico  2.1  2.4  1.7  1.0  1.7  1.8  — 4.r»  —00.4 

West  ImlieH .0.4  .0.0  2.0  2.0  1.4  1.2  —2.0  — 08..0 

I’-razil  .",4.7  .00.4  00.2  01. .0  00.0  .07.8  +0.0  — 40.4 

I’olombin  11.0  10.0  12.0  10.1  1.0.7  20.7  +17.4  — 0.8 

Venezuela  8.1  0.8  ..  0.0  7.1  0.8  4.0  — 44.0  — 07.0 

A'len  0.07  0.08  0.0.0  0.0.0  0.2  0.0  +270.0  +102.0 

iMitch  East  Indies....  1.0  1.4  4.2  3.6  1.4  1.1  — 00.0  — 73.0 

Other  countries 1.6  1.7  1.6  1.0  1.1  1.7  —08.9  — 63.5 
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from  the  chief  sources  of  supply  during  the  last 
three  fiscal  years  are  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  The  proportion  of  the  total  trade  enjoyed 
by  each  country  during  the  three  years  and  the 
percentage  of  gain  or  loss  in  1921  as  compared 
with  1920  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  taTle 
(at  bottom  of  preceding  page). 

New  High  Level  Reached 
Comparing  the  1921  imports  with  those  of  the 
last  10  or  12  years,  it  seems  apparent  that  the 
trade  has  reached  a new  high  level,  which  it 
will  probably  maintain.  For  many  years  prior  to 
1914,  total  coffee  imports  into  the  United  States 
ranged  between  800,000,000  and  900,000,000 
pounds.  In  1914  for  the  first  time  they  passed  the 
1,000,000,000  mark  and  have  never  declined  below 
it  since.  From  1914  to  1919  the  total  was  not 
far  in  excess  of  1 ,(XX),(XX),000  pounds,  but  in  1920 
it  took  another  step  upward  to  1,414,000,(X)0.  The 
figure  for  the  year  just  closed,  1,349,000,000,  is 
only  slightly  less,  and  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  that  this  now  represents  a fair  normal 
which  will  be  equaled  or  exceeded  for  some  years. 

This  increase  of  around  one-third  of  1,(XX),000,- 
000  pounds  in  the  seven  years  since  1914  can  be 
accounted  for  only  partly  by  natural  increase  of 
population.  The  average  growth  of  population  in 
recent  years  has  been  about  1,400,000  a year,  or 
10,(XX),000  in  the  seven  years.  At  a percapita  fig- 
ure of  about  12  pounds  this  growth  would  fall 
far  short  of  accounting  for  the  growth  of  con- 
sumption, and  it  is  thus  evident  that  for  many 
years  the  general  use  of  coffee  in  the  country 
has  been  steadily  expanding. 

Brazil's  Percentage  Growing 
As  to  the  shifting  trade  currents,  two  or  three 
features  are  manifest  from  the  latest  figures. 
Brazil  is  working  back  to  the  relative  position 
among  the  sources  of  supply  that  she  occupied 
before  1919,  in  which  year  she  furnished  only  a 
little  more  than  half  of  this  country’s  purchases. 
A comparison  of  last  year’s  percentage  of  our 
coffee  coming  from  Brazil  with  the  percentage 
for  each  of  the  last  10  years  is  of  interest : 


Percentage  op  Supply  from  Brazil 


% 

% 

1912 

1917 

1913 

1918 

1914 

1919 

1915 

1920 

1916 

1921 

The  normal  percentage  for  Brazil  seems  to  be 
about  70,  and  as  shipping  and  financial  conditions 
work  back  to  normal  it  may  be  expected  that  this 
figure  will  again  be  attained. 

The  Growth  of  Colombia 
It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  the  steady  advance 
of  Brazil’s  chief  competitor  in  our  coffee  trade, 
her  northern  neighbp.r  Colombia.  Ten  years  ago, 


in  1912,  coffee  imports  from  Colombia  were  only 
63,000,0(X)  pounds,  and  it  was  not  until  1915  that 
they  passed  the  1(X),000,000  mark,  with  111,000,000 
pounds.  Since  that  year  they  have  not  declined 
below  it,  and  in  1921  they  passed  the  200,000,000 
mark  for  the  first  time.  Production  is  evidently 
growing  steadily  and  with  it  the  taste  for  the 
Colombian  product  in  this  country. 

Venezuela’s  total,  on  the  other  hand,  dropped 
back  last  year  to  about  the  average  of  10  years 
ago  after  a considerable  jump  in  1919  and  1920. 

Central  American  coffee  is  holding  the  position 
it  gained  four  years  ago  when  war  conditions  had 
diverted  exports  to  this  country  from  Europe, 
and  supplies  from  that  section  constitute  10  to  15 
percent  of  our  entire  supply,  indicating  that  the 
trade  established  during  war  conditions  has  be- 
come permanent. 

Imports  from  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies, 
however,  show  a falling  off  from  prewar  figures. 

With  1921,  shipments  from  Aden  returned  to 
normal,  after  having  been  entirely  wiped  out  for 
awhile  by  the  war,  the  2,600,000  pounds  arriving 
from  there  last  year  representing  a fair  average 
for  the  years  prior  to  1917. 

Shipments  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are 
higher  than  normal,  but  show  a great  drop  from 
the  extraordinary  figure  of  1920,  about  60,000,000 
pounds,  last  year’s  total  being  18,500,000  pounds 
as  compared  with  a normal  of  8,000,000  to  13,- 
000,000  before  the  war. 

The  return  of  imports  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  to  something  near  the  old  figure  brought 
down  the  percentage  of  our  imports  obtained  from 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  from  4.3  percent  in  the 
fiscal  year  1920  to  1.5  percent  last  year.  So  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  therefore,  the 
coffee  trade  is  practically  altogether  a business  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  if  any  future  diffi- 
culties with  Europe  or  Asia  should  cut  off  com- 
munications in  the  transatlantic  or  transpacific 
trade  our  coffee  supplies  would  scarcely  be 
affected. 

Coffee  Reexports 

In  the  reexport  trade  in  coffee,  shipments 
showed  a considerable  drop  from  the  previous 
year,  which  itself  recorded  a decided  drop  from 
1919,  indicating  a steady  falling  off  since  the  war. 
During  the  year  just  closed  the  total  reexports 
were  about  half  those  of  1919  in  quantity  and 
one-third  in  value,  while  as  compared  with  1920 
they  were  less  by  20  percent  in  quantity  and  58 
percent  in  value. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  greater  part  of  these 
reexports  went  across  the  Atlantic,  France  being 
(lie  chief  ^nirchaser  with  9,543,339  pounds  valued 
at  $1,015,745.  Denmark  took  5,125,032  pounds, 
Germany  4,164,857  pounds,  Sweden  1,776,074 
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pounds,  and  the  Netherlands  1,035,207  pounds, 
wliile  totals  of  less  than  1,000,000  pounds  each 
went  to  Belgium,  Greece,  Norway,  and  other. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  our  closest  neigh- 
bors, Mexico,  Canada,  and  Cuba,  were  our  best 
customers,  the  first-named  leading  with  7,713,915 
pounds  valued  at  $896,949,  Cuba  following  with 
3,236,660  pounds  valued  at  $470,085,  and  Canada 
taking  1,317,751  pounds  valued  at  $220,277. 

The  value  per  pound  of  the  reexported  coffee 
was  naturally  much  less  than  the  average  value 
last  year  or  the  year  before,  following  the  gen- 
eral decline  in  prices.  The  1921  average  price 
was  12.3  cents,  as  compared  with  23.9  cents  in 
1920  and  17.9  cents  in  1919.  Prices  to  all  coun- 
tries were  fairly  uniform,  those  to  Cuba  being 
highest  at  14.5  cents.  Germany,  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden  paid  us  somewhat  over  13  cents 
a pound  for  their  coffee  purchases,  as  shown  by 
the  statistics. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cost  to  Ger- 
many of  her  coffee  purchases  has  come  down  to 
the  average  level.  As  mentioned  in  the  February 
number  of  this  journal,  Germany  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1920  paid  us  31  cents  a pound  for 
coffee  and  30  cents  in  the  calendar  year  1919, 
these  prices  being  50  percent  or  more  higher  than 
the  average  for  our  shipments  to  Europe. 

Comparing  fiscal-year  with  calendar-year  reex- 
ports, we  find  a falling  off  of  some  9,200,000 
pounds.  As  explained,  this  is  really  a comparison 
between  the  first  six  months  of  1920  and  the  first 
six  months  of  1921,  the  middle  six  months  being 
common  to  both  years.  The  difference  of  9,000,- 
000  pounds  between  the  two  six-month  periods  is 
a considerable  one,  and  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
depression  that  has  prevailed  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  this  country. 

Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  Trade 

Exports  of  our  domestic  coffee,  which  includes 
green  coffee  from  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  and 
roasted  or  prepared  coffee,  followed  the  general 
trend  and  showed  a decrease.  Green  coffee 
dropped  off  to  the  extent  of  about  18  percent  from 
1920  and  20  percent  from  1919.  In  value  the  drop 
was  greater,  the  29,577,000  pounds  last  year  being 
valued  at  only  $5,827,410,  as  compared  with  $9,- 
709,584  for  the  35,871,000  pounds  of  the  previous 
year.  A large  part  of  this  trade  consists  of  ship- 
ments from  Porto  Rico,  particularly  to  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Cuba  and  to  two  or  three  coun- 
tries of  Europe  which  have  acquired  a taste  for 
the  Porto  Rican  product.  The  trade  is  therefore 
fairly  stable. 

In  the  trade  in  roasted  and  prepared  coffee 
there  has  been  a steady  decrease  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  the  figures  showing  1,225,000 
pounds  valued  at  $359,426  last  year  as  compared 


with  3,075,000  pounds  in  1920  having  a value  of 
$895,256,  and  5,564,000  pounds  in  1919  valued  at 
$1,194,413.  The  decrease  in  value,  however,  was 
commensurate  with  the  decline  in  quantity,  in 
contrast  to  the  green-coffee  trade,  and  the  average 
price  per  pound,  29.3  cents,  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  1919  price  of  21.4  cents  and 
about  the  same  as  the  1920  price  of  29.1  cents. 

In  our  purchases  from  our  own  coffee-growing 
possessions,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  we  showed 
a decided  preference  last  year  for  the  former’s 
product,  shipments  of  which  increased  materially, 
while  those  from  Porto  Rico  fell  sharply.  Hawaii 
sent  us  3,181,831  pounds  in  1921  as  against  1,926,- 
900  pounds  the  year  before,  and  Porto  Rico 
211,966  pounds  as  compared  with  908,577  in  1920. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
the  greatest  coffee-consuming  nation,  its  own 
home-grown  coffee  has  to  find  most  of  its  markets 
in  foreign  lands.  The  total  quantity  sent  to  con- 
tinental United  States  from  these  two  islands  last 
year,  3,393,797  pounds,  is  only  a small  percentage 
of  the  total  of  27,135,925  pounds  that  they  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries,  and  the  same  thing 
was  true  in  1920  when  they  shipped  32,729,221 
pounds  abroad  and  2,835,477  pounds  to  continental 
United  States. 

The  Percapita  Consumption 

Percapita  coffee  consumption  in  the  United 
States  fell  off  slightly  in  the  fiscal  year  1921  from 
the  year  before,  although  the  figures  are  not  far 
apart.  The  figure  for  1921  is  12.21  pounds,  as 
compared  with  12.87  for  the  previous  year.  There 
was  a difference  in  total  quantity  consumed  of 
about  50,000,000  pounds,  and  this  difference,  to- 
gether with  the  increased  population,  accounts  for 
the  decrease  of  a little  over  half  a pound  percapita. 

As  compared  with  the  figure  for  the  calendar 
year  1920,  however,  there  is  a gain  of  just  half 
a pound,  that  figure  having  been  11.71  pounds. 
This  would  indicate  that  during  the  first  half 
of  the  calendar  year  1921  coffee  consumption  was 
somewhat  higher  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1920. 

How  Percapita  Is  Figured 

As  the  percapita  coffee  consumption  of  the 
United  States  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion  in  trade  circles,  it  will  l)e  of  interest 
to  describe  the  method  by  which  the  government 
arrives  at  its  figures.  For  most  imports  such  fig- 
ures are  arrived  at  simply  by  deducting  exports 
from  imports  and  dividing  by  the  latest  population 
figure.  But  in  the  case  of  coffee  a somewhat  more 
complicated  method  is  necessary  because  of  the 
two  coffee-growing  possessions,  whose  imports 
and  exports  are  always  included  in  total  import 
and  export  figures  of  the  United  States,  differing 
thus  from  Philippine  figures,  which  are  always 
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kept  separate.  In  order  to  get  an  accurate  per- 
capita  figure,  therefore,  the  following  method  is 
followed : 

The  net  quantity  of  coffee  coming  into  con- 
tinental United  States  from  foreign  countries  is 
'found  by  deducting  from  the  total  importations 
the  imports  into  the  non-contiguous  territories  of 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  from  foreign 
countries.  The  net  quantity  going  out  from  con- 
tinental United  States  to  foreign  countries  is 
found  by  deducting  from  the  total  exports  and 
reexports  the  exports  and  reexports  from  the 
non-contiguous  territories  to  foreign  countries. 
By  deducting  this  net  “outgo”  from  the  net  “in- 
come,” the  total  of  coffee  retained  in  continental 
United  States  is  found,  so  far  as  trade  with  for- 
eign countries  is  concerned.  . 

In  order  to  find  out  the  net  quantity  obtained 
from  the  non-contiguous  territories,  chiefly 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  the  exports  to  these  ter- 
ritories from  continental  United  States  is  deducted 
from  the  imports  from  them.  This  net  of  home- 
grown coffee,  added  to  the  foreign,  gives  accu- 
rately the  total  consumed  in  continental  United 
States  during  the  year. 

Population  figures  are  taken  as  of  January  1 
of  each  year,  this  date  coming  in  the  middle  of 
the  fiscal  year.  The  estimate  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau is  that  the  country’s  population  increases,  at 
the  rate  of  the  last  decade,  by  1,415,109  each  year. 
The  following  table  shows  the  application  of  this 
method  to  the  last  two  fiscal  years : 


Method  of  Computing  Percapita  Coffee  Con- 
sumption IN  Continental  United  States 

Fiscal  year  1921  Fiscal  year  1920 


Pounds 

a Total  imports  into  U.  S . 1,348,926,338 
6 Imports  into  non-con- 
tiguous terr.  from 
foreign  countries...  7,410 

c a minus  6 1,348,918,928 

d Total  exports  from  U.  S.  30.802,653 
e Exports  from  non-con- 
tiguous terr.  to  for- 
eign countries 


27,135,925 

3,666,728 

39,915,886 


/ d minus  e 

g Total  reexports  from 

U.  S 

h Reexports  from  non- 
contiguous terr.  to 
foreign  countries.... 


i g minus  h 39,915,878 

j Imports  into  cont.  U.  S. 
from  non-contiguous 

terr 

Jc  Exports  to  non-con- 
tiguous terr.  from 
continental  U.  S.... 


3,393,797 


886,543 

3,507,254 


Pounds 
1,414,228,163 

127 

1,414,228,036 

38,946,796 

32,729,221 

6,217,575 

49.976.090 

20,000 

49.956.090 

2,835,477 

957,117 

2,878,360 


I j minus  h 

Net  consumption  continen- 
tal U.  S.  (c  minus  / ' 

minus  i plus  Z) 1.308.843,576  1,360,932,731 

Population,  estimated  by  U.  S.  Census 

Bureau,  Jan.  1,  1921 107,125,729 

Population,  official  figures  1920  census, 

Jan.  1,  1920 105,710^620 

Percapita  consumption,  fiscal  year  1921.  12.21  pounds 
Percapita  consumption,  fiscal  year  1920.  12.87  poi  ids 


Heavy  Decline  in  Tea  Imports 

In  the  tea  trade  also  the  general  decline  in  the 
world’s  commerce  was  manifest.  Our  imports  last- 
year  were  more  than  one-fourth  less  than  in  the 
year  before  and  one-third  less  than  in  1919,  and 
the  decline  in  values,  as  in  the  coffee  trade,  was 
greater  than  the  decline  in  quantity. 

This  falling  off  was  not  due  to  a great  loss  of 
trade  with  any  one  country,  but  was  distributed 
fairly  evenly  among  the  three  largest  sources, — 
Japan,  China,  and  the  British  East  Indies.  Each 
of  these  showed  roughly  the  same  decrease,  Japan 
dropping  from  38,971,000  pounds  to  25,022,000 
pounds,  a loss  of  35.7  percent,  the  British  East 
Indies  from  28,104,000  pounds  to  19,955,000 
pounds,  a 29  percent  loss,  and  China  from  12,- 
725,000  to  9,091,000  pounds,  a decrease  of  28.6 
percent.  The  transhipment  trade  through  Canada 
showed  the  same  feature,  although  the  rate  of 
loss  was  smaller. 

On  the  other  hand,  shipments  credited  to  Eng- 
land practically  held  their  own,  being  9,035,415 
pounds  last  year  and  9,100,595  pounds  the  year 
before,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  showed  a slight 
gain  of  3 percent  in  quantity,  5,378,000  pounds  as 
compared  with  5,205,000,  although  the  value,  $1,- 
005,605,  was  less  than  the  $1,125,831  recorded  in 
the  earlier  year. 

In  the  proportion  of  trade  Japan  continued  well 
in  the  lead,  furnishing  34.6  percent  of  the  total. 
But  there  is  a marked  falling  off  in  this  per- 
centage from  that  of  1920,  which  was  39.8  percent, 
and  that  of  1919,  53.2  percent.  As  compared  with 
1920,  this  loss  in  percentage  was  supplied  by  a 
gain  in  the  percentage  of  imports  from  the  Du^ch 
East  Indies,  which  sent  us  7.4  percent  of  our  tea 
requirements  last  year  as  compared  with  5.3  per- 
cent in  the  year  before,  and  also  a gain  on  the 
part  of  England,  whose  share  showed  an  increase, 
from  9.3  percent  in  1920  to  12.5  percent  last 
year. 

This  English  trade  illustrates  the  return  of 
freight  ships  to  their  familiar  sea  lanes,  as  in 
1919  only  a few  thousand  pounds  of  tea  entered 
our  ports  by  way  of  England.  The  share  in  our 
tr.ade  enjoyed  by  the  British  East  Indies,  27.6 
percent,  was  almost  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  but  a considerable  gain  over  the  10.3  per- 
cent of  1919,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  share  of 
China, — 12.5  percent  last  year,  13  percent  in  1920, 
and  9.5  percent  in  1919. 

Where  the  Tea  Came  from 

The  percentage  of  the  trade  enjoyed  by  each 
of  tie  principal  countries  of  supply  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  the  gain  or  loss  of  each  country 
in  1921  as  compared  with  1920,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  quantities  only  being  considered 
in  computing  the  figures : 
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Increase  ( + ) 
or  decrease  ( — ) 
0/1921  trade 

Percentage  of  total  trade  as  compared 
1919  1920  1921  with  1920 


Total  100.00  100.00  100.00  — 26.2 

United  Kingdom..  0.01  9.6  12.5  — • 0.5 

Canada  2.2  l.S  2.1  — 1.5 

China  9.5  13.0  12.5  —28.6 

British  East  Indies  10.3  28.7  27.6  —29.0 

Dutch  East  Indies.  23.9  5.3  7.4  -f-  3.3 

Japan  53.2  39.8  34.6  — 35.7 


Value  of  Tea  Remains  Normal 

The  value  per  pound  of  imported  tea  was  about 
normal,  being  24.3  cents  as  compared  with  26  the 
year  before  and  22.5  cents  in  1919. 

The  expensiveness  of  buying  through  a national 
middleman  was  illustrated  by  the  high  price  we 
paid  for  tea  from  Canada,  34.5  cents  a pound. 
That  this  was  no  accident  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1920  and  1919  the  price  was  even  higher, — ■ 
36  cents  and  35  cents  respectively.  This,  however, 
involved  only  a small  quantity  compared  with 
other  importations. 

Next  to  the  tea  from  Canada,  Japanese  tea  was 
most  costly,  our  importers  having  to  surrender 

32.3  cents  for  each  pound  of  the  beverage  brought 
from  the  land  of  the  cherry  blossoms,  whereas 
our  cheapest  tea  in  price  came  from  Japan’s  next- 
door  neighbor,  China,  which  asked  of  us  only 

18.4  cents  a pound.  Japanese  tea  was  higher  than 
in  either  1920  or  1919. 

Reexports  of  Tea 

Most  of  these  imports  were  for  home  consump- 
tion, but  we  were  able  to  spare  709,887  pounds, 
having  a value  of  $304,311,  to  other  countries, 
principally  our  Latin  American  neighbors  to  the 
south.  These  reexports  were  a great  drop  from 
the  6,654,616  pounds  of  1920  and  the  15,114,805 
pounds  of  1919,  doubtless  indicating  a gradual 
resumption  of  direct  trading  between  producing 
and  consuming  countries.  Argentine,  for  in- 
stance, to  which  three  years  ago  we  sent  2,000,000 
pounds,  took  last  year  only  43,600  pounds. 

Our  principal  customers  were  the  countries  ad- 
joining us  on  the  north  and  south,  Mexico  taking 
100,846  pounds  and  Canada  82,493.  It  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  our  price  to  Canada  for  her 
purchases  was  only  28  cents,  as  compared  with 
the  34  cents  she  charged  us. 

But  on  our  whole  transhipment  trade  we  can- 
not be  said  to  have  lost  money,  as  the  average 
price  of  reexported  tea  last  year  was  about  43 
cents.  South  America  took  a fifth  of  our  reex- 
ports, 150,000  pounds,  Bermuda  53,000  pounds, 
and  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  125,000 
l)Ounds.  An  interesting  item  was  36,662  pounds 
sent  to  Russia  in  Asia. 

The  readjustment  to  normal  trade  routes  men- 
tioned was  also  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  pur- 
chases of  Europe,  which  were  heavy  in  war- 
times, have  now  become  negligible. 


Percapita  Consumption  of  Tea 
Percapita  consumption  of  tea  for  the  fiscal  year 
1921  (using  the  population  figure  of  107,125,729, 
estimate  for  January  1,  1921)  was  about  0.66 
pound  as  compared  with  0.86  pound  for  the  fiscal 
year  1920.  The  latter  figure  itself  is  considerably 
below  normal,  so  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
that  the  United  States  is  becoming  a nation  of 
enthusiastic  tea  drinkers. 


LOSS  OF  ASSAM  TEA  PLANTERS 
The  tea  crop  of  Assam  for  1920  amounted  to 
908,240  pounds.  According  to  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Mail,  the  loss  on  this  was  £19,267,  be- 
cause of  unfavorable  exchange  and  excess  of  pro- 
duction costs  over  prices  obtained. 


TEA  GROWING  IN  CHINA 


From  World’s  Leading  Source  in  1886  It 
Has  Dropped  to  Exports  of  Less 
Than  100,000,000  Pounds 


By  a.  S.  Judge 

Recent  Chief  Collector  of  Customs  in  Burma 
'^EA  is  cultivated  in  several  provinces  in  China, 
the  region  of  greatest  production  being  the 
coastal  and  interior  provinces  bordering  and  im- 
mediately south  of  the  Yangtze  River,  where  the 
black  and  green  teas  of  international  commerce 
are  produced.  In  Yunnan  also  there  is  consider- 
able cultivation,  but  the  plant  grown  is  the  large- 
leafed  indigenous  variety  used  in  western  China 
and  Tibet. 

Tea  is  grown  in  small  patches  round  the  home- 
steads of  the  peasant  proprietors,  large  plantations 
being  practically  unknown.  The  severity  of  the 
winter  climate,  together  with  the  none  too 
abundant  rainfall,  causes  the  plant  to  flush,  or 
produce  shoots  so  slowly  that  only  three  or  four 
pickings  can  be  made  between  April  and  October. 
The  finest  teas  are  produced  in  April,  when  the 
young  leaves  and  buds  are  covered  with  white 
down.  The  leaves  are  picked  and  partly  cured  by 
members  of  the  grower’s  family ; they  are  then 
collected  by  a middleman,  who  subjects  them  to 
a process  of  firing  before  sending  the  product  in 
bulk  to  one  of  the  large  centers,  where  factories 
liave  been  established  for  refiring,  sorting,  and 
packing. 

The  chief  centers  of  the  tea  trade  are  Han- 
kow for  brick  tea  and  black  tea,  Kiukiang,  San- 
tuao,  and  Foochow  for  Idack  and  green  tea,  and 
Hangchow  and  Ningpo  for  green  tea.  Yachau  is 
the  center  for  the  trade  with  Tibet. 

No  Data  on  Production 

There  are  no  reliable  data  regarding  the  quan- 
tityiof  tea  produced  in  China;  more  than  300,000,- 
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000  pounds  have  been  exported  in  one  year,  and 
the  average  shipments  in  recent  years  have  been 
about  200,000,000  pounds.  The  exaggerated 
estimates  that  have  been  made  regarding  the 
production  of  tea  have  evidently  been  based  on 
the  statement  in  the  “China  Year  Rook”  that  the 
local  consumption  of  tea  is  estimated  at  live 
pounds  percapita;  on  which  basis  the  production 
would  amount  to  2,200,000,000  pounds. 

Although  tea  is  drunk  universally  in  the  tea- 
growing regions  and  large  towns,  there  are  many 
parts  of  China  where  the  poor  circumstances  of 
the  people,  lack  of  communications,  and  cost  of 
transport  must  seriously  restrict  consumption. 
The  Chinese,  morever,  are  very  economical  in  the 
use  of  tea,  and  even  the  prosperous  Chinese  com- 
munities in  Malaya  and  Burma,  for  whose  use 
tea  is  imported  from  China,  use  hardly  an  average 
of  five  pounds  a head  annually.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  impossible  to  frame  any  reliable  esti- 
mate of  the  production  of  tea  in  China. 

Led  World  in  1886 

In  1886  China  supplied  the  hulk  of  the  tea  con- 
sumed in  the  world.  Since  that  period  the  con- 
sumption outside  China  has  more  than  doubled, 
but  China’s  contributions  to  the  trade  have  re- 
ceded by  100,000,000  pounds,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  prewar  years  over  30,000,000  pounds 
of  common  teas  were  imported  every  year  from 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Java,  to  be  blended  with  the 
local  product  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  tea  for 
the  Russian  market.  China  has  also  been  import- 
ing 2,000,000  pounds  of  Formosa  tea  every  year 
for  home  consumption. 

Although  China  produces  some  teas  of  fine  deli- 
cate flavor,  the  bulk  of  the  exports  is  of  poor 
quality,  and  it  would  appear  that  fine  teas  do  not 
form  a large  percentage  of  the  total  production. 

The  exports  from  China  are  shown  in  the  cus- 
toms returns  under  the  following  heads : Black, 
green,  black  brick,  green  brick,  tablet,  and  dust. 
Between  1912-14  the  average  quantity  of  each 
description  exported  was  as  follows : 

Black,  80,418,000  pounds ; black  brick  and 
green  brick,  75,394,000,  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions; green,  37,966,000;  tablet,  1,140,000;  dust, 
962,000  pounds ; a total  of  195,880,000  pounds. 
Russia  took  practically  all  the  brick  and  tablet 
teas;  the  chief  markets  for  green  teas  are  the 
United  States,  Central  Asia,  Persia,  and  Mo- 
rocco ; while  black  teas  are  more  generally  dis- 
tributed. 

In  1919  the  aggregate  exports  were  92,000.000 
pounds,  an  improvement  on  the  trade  of  1918, 
which  amounted  to  only  54,000,000  pounds.  The 
decline,  as  compared  with  prewar  exports,  was 
mainly  due  to  the  uncertain  Russian  market,  and 
also  to  unfavorable  exchange.  In  1919  over  27,- 


000,000  pounds  were  sent  to  London,  the  Mecca 
t)f  tea,  which  was  more  than  twice  the  average 
quantity  shipped  during  prewar  years.  In  an 
effort  to  encourage  the  tea  trade  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, in  October,  1919,  abolished  the  export 
duty  levied  on  all  teas  shipped  abroad. 

French  Indo-China 

Tea  has  been  grown  by  native  cultivators  in 
Indo-China  for  many  years,  and  has  been  ex- 
ported in  small  quantities,  mainly  to  France,  since 
1900.  In  recent  years  the  exports  have  amounted 
to  2,000,000  pounds.  The  China  variety  of  the 
plant  has  been  cultivated  and  the  tea  produced 
has  been  of  poor  quality. 

It  is  stated  that,  in  Tonkin  and  central  Annam, 
Europeans  are  growing  tea,  and,  as  the  climate  is 
suitable  and  labor  should  be  cheap  and  plentiful, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  development  of 
this  industry.  The  large-leaved  tea  plant  is  said 
to  be  indigenous  in  the  hills  of  Tonkin. 

It  has  been  proved  that  without  plentiful  and 
cheap  labor  the  tea  industry  could  not  be  made  a 
paying  proposition.  This  is  the  most  important 
question,  more  than  twice  the  number  of  coolies 
being  required  to  work  a tea  estate  as  would  be 
necessary  to  work  the  same  acreage  under  coffee 
or  rubber.  A large  proportion  of  the  labor 
should  also  consist  of  women  and  children  for 
leaf-plucking,  as,  if  men  are  employed,  the  cost 
of  production  is  greatly  enhanced.  The  labor 
question  is  a cause  of  anxiety  to  planters  in  all 
parts  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Dutch  Indies,  and 
further  extensions  of  tea  in  any  of  these  localities 
will  be  made  only  after  mature  consideration. 

The  shortage  of  labor  for  leaf-plucking,  especi- 
ally in  tropical  climates  where  growth  is  rapid 
and  luxuriant,  is  a very  serious  matter.  If  all 
the  leaf  is  not  taken  off  when  ready  to  be  plucked, 
the  shoots  run  away,  especially  in  the  center  of 
the  bush,  and  not  only  is  the  plucking  surface  of 
the  bush  reduced,  but  when  it  has  put  on  a 
certain  amount  of  foliage  it  will  not  continue  to 
“flush”  so  freely  and  the  yield  of  leaf  falls  off. 
At  the  present  time  the  aim  of  the  planter  is  tv.> 
obtain  the  best  results  from  the  area  already 
planted.  This  can  be  effected  by  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  and  pruning,  and  by  grad- 
ually replacing  plants  of  inferior  jat  by  those 
which  will  give  the  highest  yield  of  leaf. 

Tea  Drinking  in  Russia 

Russia  first  obtained  tea  from  China  in  the  17th 
century,  and  for  many  years,  until  the  opening 
of  the  Siberian  Railway,  there  was  a regular  cara- 
van trade  in  this  commodity  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. In  recent  years  the  Chinese  supplies  have 
come  to  Batum,  and  those  from  India  and  Ceylon 
by  steamer  principally  to  Odessa  and  Vladivostok. 

Although  the  Russian  market  in  normal  times 
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absorbs  a considerable  quantity  of  tea,  the  aver- 
age annual  consumption  percapita  has  been  about 
one  pound  only.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people  are  poor,  and  communications, 
except  on  the  lines  of  railway,  are  bad.  The 
poorer  classes  drink  their  tea  weak.  The  teapot 
is  filled  with  water  several  times,  until  all  essence 
is  drawn  from  the  leaves.  While  the  wealthy 
classes  were  drinking  the  finest  teas  produced  in 
China  or  India,  a large  proportion  of  the  imports 
was  in  the  form  of  brick  tea,  composed  of  poor 
China  teas  with  an  admixture  of  dust  and  fan- 
nings  from  the  British  and  Dutch  plantations. 

The  tea  liabit  is  probably  most  general  in  the 
central  Asiatic  provinces  of  Russia,  where  green 
teas  are  principally  used.  In  Russia  itself  and  in 
Siberia  there  was  a growing  demand  for  the 
sound  black  teas  produced  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
This  trade  had  reached  considerable  dimensions 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  in 
1915  and  1916,  after  the  introduction  of  temper- 
ance legislation,  the  imports  were  the  highest  on 
record. 

The  Russian  market  has  been  temporarily  lost, 
but  British  trade  should  be  able  to  recover  the 
lost  ground  when  conditions  are  more  favorable. 

On  the  Continent 

Apart  from  Russia,  comparatively  little  tea  is 
drunk  on  the  Continent,  except  in  Holland,  where, 
owing  to  her  connection  with  Java,  tea  has  been 
imported  and  used  for  a long  time.  Before^  the 
war  Germany  was  slowly  acquiring  the  tea  habit, 
and  was  importing  annually  about  10,000,000 
pounds.  Tea  drinking  was  also  on  the  increase 
in  Belgium  and  Denmark,  and  in  many  of  the 
large  towns  and  pleasure  resorts  on  the  Continent 
the  afternoon  tea  custom,  introduced  by  British 
visitors,  was  becoming  a popular  institution.. 

In  South  America  and  Elsewhere 

In  Argentina  and  Chile  considerable  quantities 
of  tea  are  drunk,  and  it  should  be  possible  to  de- 
velop these  markets  still  further.  In  South 
America  generally  yerba  mate,  or  Paraguayan 
tea,  is  the  most  popular  beverage.  The  yerba  tree. 
Ilex  Paraguay ensis,  is  indigenous  to  Paraguay,  the 
southern  provinces  of  Brazil,  and  parts  of  Ar- 
gentina. The  consumption  of  this  tea  has  so 
greatly  increased  that  large  plantations  have  been 
e.stablished  in  the  countries  mentioned.  In  1918 
Brazil  exported  163,000,000  pounds  of  yerba  mate, 
valued  at  33.4d.  a pound;  Argentina  took  100,- 
000,000  pounds;  and  the  remainder  went  mainly  to 
other  countries  in  .South  America. 

The  harvesting  of  the  crop  is  very  simple.  All 
the  leaves  and  small  twigs  on  a tree  are  pruned, 
and,  before  fermentation  can  set  in,  are  dried  over 
a fire  in  the  same  manner  as  tea  leaves  are  dried ; 
the  leaves  are  then  ground  into  powder  in  a mill. 


Mate  is  prepared  with  boiling  water  like  ordi- 
nary tea.  The  infusion  has  a bitter  flavor,  and  is 
not  so  pleasant  to  the  taste  as  tea.  It  is  said  to 
be  a stimulating  drink,  but  contains  less  caffein 
than  tea.  The  Brazilian  growers  of  mate  are 
searching  for  new  markets  for  their  product  in 
North  America  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

In  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Afghanistan, 
Morocco,  and  North  Africa  generally  the  tea  habit 
is  spreading,  green  teas  being  most  in  demand. 


JAVA’S  DECLINING  COFFEE  TRADE 


1920  Figures  Show  Loss  of  Half  the  Total 
for  1919,  and  All  Grades  but 
Robusta  Negligible 

DY  far  the  largest  share  of  the  coffee  exported 
from  Java  is  made  up  of  Robusta;  this 
species  is  therefore  the  most  important  to  the 
trade.  In  comparison,  the  production  of  Java, 
Liberia,  and  fancy  coffee  is  of  small  importance, 
says  the  Dutch  East-Indian  Archipelago. 

At  the  outset  of  1920  there  were  still  large 
stocks  in  Java  out  of  the  1918  and  1919  crops, 
and  upon  these  owners  have  sustained  big  losses 
on  account  of  the  rapidly  falling  prices.  This 
was  due  to  the  ever  falling  market  at  Santos, 
which  always  regulates  the  Java  market.  In  this 
way  great  difficulties  were  thrown  into  the  path 
of  the  foreign  trade,  for  at  first  owners  could 
not  decide  to  clear  at  a loss,  which  in  the  end 
they  were  compelled  to  do. 

America,  and  particularly  San  Francisco,  uses 
large  quantities  of  Java  Robusta,  but  sales  thither 
have  been  stopped  by  the  lower  prices  of  South 
and  Central  American  coffees.  The  year  1920  has 
been  one  of  loss  for  many  coffee  exporters. 

The  Java  coffee  crop  is  ever  growing  smaller. 
In  1919  high  prices  were  paid  for  “fancy”  coffees ; 
but  toward  the  end  of  the  year  this  interest  had 
quite  disappeared. 

The  export  of  Robusta  coffee  amounted  to 
38,600  metric  tons,  against  78,500  tons  in  1919. 
Holland,  England,  and  the  United  States  were 
the  chief  destinations  of  this  product.  Of  Java 
coffee  only  a good  2,000  metric  tons  was  ex- 
ported, against  12,600  tons  in  1919,  and  the  export 
of  Liberia  coffee  consisted  of  no  more  than  154 
tons,  against  a good  2,000  tons  in  1919. 


MATfi;  MUST  VAY  DUTY 
A shipment  of  yerba  mate  from  South  America, 
consigned  to  Faria,  Costa  & Co.  of  New  York, 
was  held  by  the  United  .States  General  Appraisers, 
in  a decision  made  on  July  22,  1921,  to  be  subject 
to  duty  as  a non-enumcrated  manufactured  ar- 
ticle. The  duty  amounts  to  15  percent  advalor^'in. 
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SURINAM  PRODUCTION  FOR  A DECADE 
The  following  figures  showing  the  production 
of  coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  and  rice  in  Surinam  for 
the  last  10  years  have  been  furnished  by  the 
Netherlands  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York: 


Cacao 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Rice 

insacks 

in  sacks 

in 

in 

Year 

of  220  lbs. 

of  220  lbs. 

tons 

tons 

1911  

13,867 

2,688 

14,207 

2,195 

1912  

8,640 

1,969 

9,634 

2,659 

1913  ...... 

14,782 

3,190 

13,244 

2,231 

1914  

14,574 

4,810 

15,022 

3,136 

1915  

14,642 

6,097 

14,747 

5,280 

1916  

18,709 

7,644 

13,032 

7,471 

1917  

19,872 

15,460 

14,360 

5,338 

1918  

18,877 

18,530 

12,086- 

8,655 

1919  

13,174 

12,824 

7,580 

11,388 

1920  

16,023 

17,053 

10,091 

9,798 

THE  WORLD  IN  TEA 


Exports  and  Imports  of  Leading  Countries 
and  U.  K.  Percapita  Consumption 
of  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa 


/^NE  of  the  most  valuable  small  books  yet  is- 
sued  on  “Rubber,  Tea,  and  Other  Tropical 
Produce”  has  just  come  from  Harrisons  & Cros- 
field.  Ltd.,  of  London.  It  is  a bound  volume  of 
140  pages,  illustrated,  and  goes  into  the  various 
subjects  with  all  the  thoroughness  that  anybody 
not  a technician  could  desire. 

Its  tables  of  statistics  are  elaborate,  especially 
those  referring  to  the  United  Kingdom.  They 
give  the  percapita  consumption  in  extenso  from 
1840,  when  tea  and  coffee  were  used  there  to  the 
extent  of  only  a little  more  than  a pound  a 
person  and  cocoa  was  just  becoming  known.  The 
coffee  consumption  has  remained  practically  un- 
changed, while  tea  has  grown  to  more  than  eight 
pounds  and  cocoa  has  expanded  to  more  than 
three. 

All  the  various  details  appear  in  the  accom- 
panying tables : 


U.  K.  PERCAPITA  CONSUMPTION 


Tea, 

Coffee, 

Cocoa, 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1840-49 

1.54 

1.19 

0.09 

1850-59 

2.24 

1.24 

.12 

1860-69 

3.15 

1.08 

.14 

1870-79 

.98 

.27 

1880-89 

4.86 

.87 

.40 

1890-99 

.71 

.63 

1900 

6.07 

.70 

.94 

1901. 

6.17 

.76 

1.01 

1902 

6.06 

.68 

1.08 

1903 

6.03 

.71 

.97 

1904 

5.99 

.65 

1.08 

1905 

.71 

1.07 

1906 

6.18 

.77 

1.21  • 

1907 

6.20 

.84 

1.30 

iriO'? 

6.18 

.83 

1.31 

1909 

6.29 

.84 

1.44 

1910 

6.31 

.80 

1.50 

1911 

........  6.53 

.80 

1.66 

1912 

6.47 

.79 

1.79 

1913 

6.64 

.78 

1.70 

1914 

6.84 

.81 

1.66 

1915 

6.87 

.92 

1.96 

1916 

6.55 

.79 

1.90 

1917 

6.02 

1.09  . 

2.24 

191? 

6.74 

1.14 

2.79 

1919 

.82 

3.19 

TEA  CONSUMED  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM 


1910  .... 

1911  .... 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 

1914  .... 
191.S  .... 

1916  

1917  

1918  .... 

1919  .... 
1920*  ... 


India, 

Pounds 

162.504.000 

168.744.000 

165.298.000 

172.844.000 

184.793.000 

181.799.000 

187.937.000 

167.305.000 

249.609.000 

258.814.000 

241.553.000 


Ceylon, 

Pounds 

93.370.000 

89.119.000 

93.529.000 

91.518.000 

90.679.000 

92.571.000 

80.981.000 

77.249.000 

59.731.000 

106.400.000 

112.061.000 


China, 

Pounds 

10,288,000 

14.495.000 

10.576.000 

9.682.000 

13.007.000 

12.733.000 

8.697.000 

16.026.000 
812.000 

4.428.000 

3.585.000 


Other, 

Pounds 

20.916.000 

21.143.000 

26.006.000 

31.646.000 

28.998.000 

29.711.000 

24.418.000 

16.856.000 
535,000 

18.823.000 
35  625,000 


*Subject  to  revision. 


NET  EXPORTS  OF  TEA 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


India?- 

253,308,220 

276,148,023 

284,452,905 

293,685,389 

330,520,736 

283,345,512 

346,684,172 

312,017,339 

372,949,957 


Cevlcn 

191,029,387 

192,176,160 

195,216,419 

211,629,777 

202,482,959 

193,033,962 

180,638,872 

208,433,578 

184,846,683 


Java" 

1912  61,821,393 

1913  65,075,383 

1914  71,470,927 

191.5  101,815,042 

1916  99,956,564 

1917  80,395,148 

1918  61,137,967 

1919  111,610,080 

1920  95,102,035 


Sumatra^  China  Japan 

179,160,294  39,8U,400 

162,422,392  34,029,735 

471,784  175,178,205  39,475,427 

1,327,169  209,535,770  45,316,844 
3,791,912  173,836.505  51,124,196 

3,401,698  124.161,205  66,893,493 

4,907,440  47,183,818  51,427,756 
8,719,193  81,260,635  30,934,375 

11,040,542  26,437,728 


1 Years  ending  March  31. 
^Gross  exports. 


NET  IMPORTS  OF  TEA 


United 

Other 

Kingdom 

RussiaJ 

Countries 

Calendar  Year, 

Calendar  Year, 

Calendar  Year, 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1912  .... 

308,242,000 

151,000.000 

33,106,000 

1913  .... 

307,488,000 

167,000,000 

32,534,000 

1914  .... 

172,000,000 

1915  

365,731,000 

184,000,000 

1916  .... 

200,’000,000 

1917  .... 

140,000,000 

1918  .... 

461,433,000 

20,000,000 

1919  .... 

....  464,817,000 

21,000,000 

53,000,000 

1920  

390,438,000 

United  States, 

Canada, 

Year  Ending 

Year  Ending 

Australasia, 

June  30, 

March  31, 

Calendar  Year, 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1912  .... 

35,773,000 

42,686,000 

1913  .... 

93,911,000 

37,463,000 

42,965.000 

1914  .... 

34,035,000 

9,897iOOO 

1915  .... 

92,174,000 

37,068,000 

48,566,0002 

1916  .... 

109,075,000 

37,745,000 

50,258,0002 

1917  .... 

34,473,000 

47,032,0002 

1918  .... 

55,503,000 

43,659,0002 

1919  .... 

14,212,000 

51,623,0002 

1920  .... 

29,114,000 

1 Including  Asiatic  Russia. 
■^Year  ending  June  30. 


EARWAX  TELLS  YOUR  OCCUPATION 
Dr.  S.  Icard,  a Frenchman,  has  been  making 
minute  investigations  of  cerumen,  and  concludes 
that  one’s  occupation  can  easily  be  told  by  it. 
He  says  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Marseilles  Med- 
ical that  a coal  miner  will  inevitably  have  coal- 
dust  in  his  earwax,  that  hair  will  infest  a barber’s 
ears,  and  that  in  the  cerumen  of  a coffee  roaster 
he  found  dust  derived  from  the  hulls  of  coffee 
beans.  No  ordinary  cleansing  will  remove  these 
indications,  says  the  doctor. 
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CAMPBELL  IS  CHEMISTRY  CHIEF 

Takes  Dr.  Alsberg’s  Place  in  Government 
Bureau — Dr.  Skinner  Appointed 
Assistant  Chief 


(special  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  30,  1921. 

By  an  order  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wal- 
lace, signed  today,  Walter  G.  Campbell,  as- 
sistant chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  since 
1916,  is  made  acting  chief  to  fill  the  place  of  Dr. 
Carl  L.  Alsberg,  whose  resignation,  effective  July 
15,  is  now  officially  announced. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  chief  of  the  water  and 
beverage  laboratory  of  the  bureau  since  1908,  is 
designated  as  assistant  chief. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  been  with  the  bureau  since 
1907,  when  he  was  called  from  his  work  of  as- 


Car]  L.  Alsberg  Walter  G.  Campbell 

Old  and  New  Chemical  Chiefs 

sisting  in  enforcing  the  state  food  and  drug  laws 
of  Kentucky,  and  was  selected  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley,  then  chief  of  the  bureau,  as  chief  inspector 
to  organize  the  inspection  woVk  under  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  became  effective  at 
that  time. 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  in  1914  he  was  made  chief  of  the  east- 
ern food  and  drug  inspection  district,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1916,  was  promoted  to  assistant  chief.  Mr. 
Campbell  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  organiz- 
ing the  field  work  of  inspecting  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  food  and  drugs.  He  is  44 
years  old,  a native  of  Kentucky,  and  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Skinner's  Career 

Dr.  Skinner  entered  the  service  of  the  bureau 
in  1904,  and  has  had  considerable  ex])erience  in 
agricultural  chemistry,  having  been  connected  as 
a chemist  with  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, now  part  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station.  He  has 
had  charge  of  the  beverage  work  of  the  bureau 


in  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
He  was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1874,  and  received 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  at  Maryland 
College  in  1895  and  master  of  science  at  George 
Washington  University  in  1897.  The  Maryland 
institution  has  since  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  science. 

Dr.  Alsberg  will  now  go  to  his  work  with  the 
new  Research  Bureau  in  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, California.  He  has  been  chief  of  the 
bureau  since  he  followed  Dr.  Wiley  in  1912.  He 
also  is  44  years  old,  and  has  been  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  since  1908. — J. 


HANKOW  TEA  TRADE  DECLINES 


Exports  Drop  from  60  to  4^  MiRion 
Pounds  and  Stocks  Two  Years  Old 
Are  Still  on  Hand 


^ I'^HE  decrease  in  the  importance  of  tea  as  one 
of  the  chief  exports  of  Hankow  is  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  year’s  trade,  says  an  offi- 
cial consular  report.  The  Russian  firms  were 
without  orders  and  as  a result  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  was  sent  to  Shanghai,  where  it  is  said  that 
only  a small  part  of  the  crop  found  buyers. 
Prices  in  1920  were  20  percent  lower  than  in  1919. 
About  65,000  half-chests  arrived,  of  which  9,000 
were  sold. 

The  fine  teas  were  exceptionally  good,  but  the 
poor  ones  were  not  moved  from  the  place  of 
production.  Hankow  teas  became  a drug  on  the 
market.  Disturbances  in  Hunan  prevented  the 
marketing  of  the  teas  from  that  province,  where 
46,000  half-chests  are  still  untouched. 

Hankow’s  imports  of  tea  dust  dropped  from 
2,732,667  pounds  in  1919  to  2,933  pounds  in  1920. 

The  outlook  for  the  tea  trade  is  very  unfavor-  w 
able.  Tea  firms  that  have  been  able  to  survive 
the  present  depression  are  said  to  have  1918  and 
1919  stocks  still  oh  their  hands.  The  godowns  are 
also  filled  with  stocks  of  brick  tea,  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  has  practically  ceased.  The  dif- 
ference between  4,455,467  pounds,  which  was  this 
year’s  export,  and  60,073,467  pounds,  which  was 
exported  during  1919,  tells  its  own  tale. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  tea  men,  with  this  year’s 
large  stock  on  hand,  will  prepare  teas  for  next 
year,  unless  Russia  again  becomes  a factor  in  the 
tea  market.  In  1913  tea  was  Hankow’s  most  im- 
portant export. 


JAVA  TEA  CROP  REDUCED 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  the  tea  crop 
for  1921  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  will  be  from  10 
to  30  per  cent  less  than  for  1920,  says  the 
Netherlands  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York. 
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JAPAN  TEA  DEVELOPMENTS 

New  Tea  Experimental  Station  Being 
Established  to  Build  Up 
Export  Trade 

C.  SAKAI  of  Mitsui  & Co.,  tea  importers  of 
New  York,  has  returned  from  a two 
months’  stay  in  Japan.  When  there  he  spoke  to 
several  members  of  the  Tea  Guild  at  Shidzuoka, 
and  urged  the  importance  of  basing  their  tea 
export  prices  upon  conditions  in  the  consuming 
country  and  not  upon  the  situation  in  Japan. 

He  also  suggested  that  one  way  to  bring  about 
lower  prices  and  thus  meet  the  competition  of 
other  teas  was  to  improve  Japanese  manufactur- 
ing methods  which  would  make  for  greater  pro- 
duction and  smaller  overhead.  He  also  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  improving  methods 
of  tea  financing  in  Japan  which  would  tend  to 
. bring  about  lower  costs. 

\ Mr.  Sakai  says  that  the  federal  authorities 
have  recently  established  a large  tea-experimental 
station,  apart  from  the  local  station,  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  many  years.  It  is  designed 
to  discover  means  of  increasing  tea  production 
and  consumption.  A study  is  being  made  of  tea 
requirements  of  consuming  countries,  and  the 
needs  of  each  country  will  be  catered  to. 

CUT  DOWN  TRAVELING  COSTS 


Coffee  Roasters  Urged  by  Manager  Coste 
to  Use  Their  Influence  with  Hotels 
and  Railroad  People 

'^HE  reduction  in  expenses  of  traveling  sales- 
men  is  being  urged  by  Manager  Coste  of  the 
National  Coffee , Roasters  Association,  who  has 
sent  circulars  to  the  members  asking  them  to  exert 
all  the  influence  they  can  to  have  railroad,  hotel, 
automobile,  and  other  costs  down  to  approximate 
“the  same  relation  to  the  standard  rates  that  pre- 
vailed before  the  war.” 

These  high  costs,  says  Mr.  Coste,  have  forced 
employers  to  reduce  their  sales  forces,  with  re- 
sulting diminishment  of  business,  which  lessens 
the  revenues  received  by  the  railroads.  The  re- 
instatement of  interchangeable  mileage  books  is 
favored. 

“Hotel  rates,  automobile  service,  and  every  other 
cost  item  the  salesman  meets,”  he  says,  “are  still 
at  the  very  peak  of  war-period  prices,  and  will 
certainly  remain  there,  notwithstanding  the  lower 
price  level  these  interests  are  enjoying,  unless 
loud  and  vigorous  protest  is  made.” 

Manager  Coste  includes  circulars  showing'  re- 
ductions in  cost  of  hotel  supplies,  from  the  war 
maximum,  which  range  from  10  to  54  percent,  and 


says,  “It  is  probably  human  nature  for  the  hotel 
people  to  continue  these  high  charges  as  long  as 
they  can,  particularly  if  they  hear  no  obj  ection ; 
but  they  will  do  well  to  realize  that  many  indus- 
tries are  suffering  today  in  part  because  of  the 
desire  for  an  excessive  profit  based  on  charging 
all  the  traffic  will  bear  even  if  it  deprives  some 
persons  of  the  ability  to  buy.” 


BOYCOTTING  ENGLISH  TEA 


“Irish  Republic”  Organization  Reported 
Pledged  to  Drink  Only  Java 
and  China  Product 


A MOVEMENT  to  lessen  the  consumption  of 
English  tea  and  other  products  is  reported 
being  energetically  fostered  at  various  places 
throughout  the  United  States  by  an  organization 
known  as  the  R.  I.  R.,  which  is  devoted  to  ad- 
vancing Ireland  as  opposed  to  the  English. 

The  members  of  Wolfe  Tone  Council  of  this 
society  at  Jersey  City  on  July  19  are  said  to  have 
pledged  themselves  not  to  drink  tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
and  other  beverages  handled  by  British  concerns, 
and  similar  action  is  reported  to  have  been  taken 
in  other  places. 

Cards  are  being  numerously  distributed  in  New 
York  headed  “Irish  Women’s  Purchasing  League 
1921  Tea  Party,”  urging  the  purchase  of  Java  and 
China  teas.  Tea  is  offered  at  50  cents  a pound, 
every  purchase  of  which  it  is  declared  “will  send 
a donation  to  Ireland,”  and  the  card  contains  a list 
of  teas,  cocoa,  and  other  products  that  American 
housewives  are  asked  not  to  buy. 

As  evidence  that  the  boycott  has  had  effect,  fig- 
ures are  given  showing  that,  despite  the  discrimi- 
natory tariff  of  2d.  a pound,  imports  of  Java  tea 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1921  amounted  to  18,000,000  pounds,  or 
nearly  half  the  total  for  1920  and  1919,  and  that 
increasing  shipments  of  Java  tea  are  being  made 
from  Holland  direct  to  Belfast  and  Dublin. 


LATVIA’S  CUSTOMS  RULES 
Imports  of  coffee,  tea,  cacao,  and  cocoa  into 
Latvia  are  subject  to  advalorem  duty  of  25  per- 
cent. The  importation  of  coffee  substitutes  is 
prohibited. 


IMPORTS  OF  RUSSIA 
According  to  a report  issued  by  the  Russian 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  (which  is  reprinted  in  Commerce 
Reports,  “for  what  it  may  be  worth”),  the  im- 
ports of  Russia  for  1917  included  4,478, (XX)  pounds 
of  green  coffee,  2,167,000  of  cocoa,  and  60,600,000 
pounds  of  tea. 
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ROBUSTA  COFFEE  IN  CEYLON 

Hundreds  of  Acres  Now  Cultivated — 
Canephora  Also  Popular — The 
Coffee  Definition 


P A.  STOCKDALE,  director  of  the  Agricul- 
f • tural  Experiment  Station  at  Peradeniya, 
Ceylon,  writes  to  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal  under  date  of  June  8,  1921,  that  “the 
cultivation  of  Robusta  types  of  coffee  has  been 
extending  gradually  in  Ceylon  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  actual  acreage  is  not  known  accu- 
rately, but  it  extends  to  some  hundreds  of  acres. 

“Coffea  canephora,  the  cultivation  of  which  is 
spreading  in  Madagascar,  also  appears  to  be  a 
promising  variety.  It  prefers  higher  altitudes 
than  Robusta  and  appears  to  be  able  to  withstand 
drought  better.” 

Referring  to  a question  as  to  a proper  definition 
of  coffee,  Mr.  Stockdale  says,  “There  is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  coffee  ‘should  be  defined  to  be  the 
seed  of  either  Coffea  arabica  or  Coffee  liberica. 
There  are  many  other  species  of  coffee  that  pro- 
duce a marketable  product  of  value,  which  have 
come  under  cultivation  in  recent  years.  They 
do  not  produce  such  a high-quality  product  as 
Coffea  arabica,  but  their  beans  are  marketable  and 
useful  for  blending.” 


EXHIBIT  BOOTHS  IN  DEMAND 


Half  the  Tables  Taken  for  the  Roasters’ 
Convention  at  the  Astor  Hotel 
Next  November 


piALF  of  the  exhibit  booths  in  the  roof  garden 
of  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  for  the 
convention  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  As- 
sociation next  November  have  already  been  taken, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  last  space 
will  be  engaged  long  before  the  meetings  are 
held. 

The  committee  has  taken  the  entire  roof  garden 
of  the  Astor,  measuring  38  by  180  feet.  One  end 
will  be  reserved  for  the  meetings,  and  the  rest, 
separated  by  curtains,  will  be  for  the  displays. 
The  booths  are  about  eight  feet  square,  and  are 
sold  for  $60  to  $100  each,  according*  to  location. 

The  committee  is  working  on  the  program. 
It  will  be  quite  a departure  from  programs  usual 
to  such  conventions,  as  there  will  be  only  two 
or  three  set  speeches,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
time  for  discussions  and  entertainment  features. 


OlITANA  COFFEE  MEN  TO  UNlTb: 

The  supply  of  coffee  in  British  Ciuiana  at  present 
exceeds  the  demand  (writes  Chester  W.  Davis, 
from  Georgetown,  under  date  of  April  1,  J921), 


and  as  a consequence  the  small  growers  have  been 
forced  to  sell  at  very  low  prices.  Coffee  has  been 
sold  in  the  colony  for  7 cents  a pound,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  under  the  cost  of  production.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  condition  a coffee  growers’ 
association  is  about  to  be  formed  to  secure  more 
remunerative  markets  abroad.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  growers  send  their  coffee  to  the  association, 
which  will  pay  an  advance  of  7 cents  a pound 
and  will  refund  all  that  it  receives  in  excess  of 
this  amount  except  a commission  of  5 percent. 


JAPAN  TEA  ON  THE  WANE 


Shidzuoka  Agent  Says  Silk  Culture  Is  Tak- 
ing Plaee  of  Tea  Growing  and  Only 
Hope  Is  a Monopoly 

'^HE  following  pessismitic  analysis  of  tea  con- 
ditions  in  Japan  has  been  sent  out  by  Otis 
A.  Poole,  agent  at  Shidzuoka,  Japan,  for  Macy 
Bros.  & Gillet,  tea  brokers,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York.  It  was  dated  at  Shidzuoka  on  June 
30,  1921 ; 

“The  unvarying  tenor  of  all  cables  received  since 
May  1 implies  that  there  are  enough  last-season 
Japan  teas  still  remaining  in  America  to  keep  the 
trade  busy  for  a twelvemonth,  at  the  present  rate 
of  apparent  consumption. 

“As  an  earnest  of  the  immediate  effect  of  these 
cautionary  cables,  we  point  to  the  export  to  date, 
which  is  but  1,044,590  pounds  against  5,980,550  to 
June  30  last  year,  and  that  a close  estimate  of  the 
total  purchases  to  date  foi;  export  does  not  exceed 
4,400,000  pounds ; an  amount  so  meager,  as  com- 
pared with  previous  years,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
convince  the  Japanese  that  there  is  no  conspiracy 
in  America  to  boycott  Japan  teas  in  favor  of 
other  kinds. 

“These  repressive  cables  are  having  an  ultimate 
effect  more  permanent  and  far  reaching  than 
shown  by  the  diminished  export.  Tea  and  silk 
are  raised  in  the  same  districts,  and  for  some  time 
the  peasant  families  engaged  in  silk  culture  have 
1-)een  the  envy  of  those  raising  tea.  Now  many  of 
the  latter  have  begun  to  uproot  their  tea  bushes 
and  substitute  mulberry.  Once  a tea  garden  is 
torn  up,  the  land  cannot  again  be  made  to  bear 
tea  in  less  than  four  years. 

“Only  one  hope  seems  to  loom  above  the  pres- 
ent welter  of  demoralization,  and  that  is  to  or- 
ganize a strong  company  under  government  sanc- 
tion to  control  the  production,  preparation,  and 
grading  of  all  teas  for  export,  and  to  market  them 
to  the  consumer  through  its  own  agencies  in 
America  and  Canada.  This  would  include  For- 
mosas.” 


NEW  YORK  IBRATES  STEAL  COFFEE 
Pirates  in  the  East  River  between  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  were  captured  on  July  23,  1921, 
when  trying  to  escape  from  a sinking  motorboat 
fliat  contained  80  bags  of  green  coffee  belonging 
to  the  Jewel  Tea  Co.  .\nothcr  boat  containing 
80  bags  was  recovered. 
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COFFEE  EXPORTS  FROM  SANTOS 


Names  of  Firms  That  Got  Most  of  the 
1920-21  Total  Amounting  to 
7,200  Bags 


r^XPORTS  of  coffee  through  the  port  of  Santos, 
' Brazil,  which  included  all  the  coffee  ex- 
ported from  that  state  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1921,  amounted  to  7,207,162  bags,  of 
which  4,538,808  bags  went  to  the  United  States, 
1,057,231  to  France,  911,448  to  Germany,  and 
798,675  to  Holland. 


Following  is  a list  of  the  consignees  of  all 
shipments  amounting  to  100,000  bags : 


Naumann,  Gepp  & Co.,  Ltd 745,413 

Theodor  Wille  & Co 545,386 

R.  Alves,  Toledo  & Co 518,142 

Comp.  Prado  Chaves 462,700 

I.  Aron  & Co.,  Ltd 422,365 

Hard,  Rand  & Co . 418,018 

Banco  do  Comm,  e Industria ...  305,878 

S.  A.  Casa  Picone 264,322 

S.  A.  Casa  Pichaelsen  Wright 259,795 

J.  C.  Mello  & Co. 255,417 

Leooi  Israel.  & Co 246,365 

S.  A.  Levy 236,353 

Raphael  Sampaio  & Co 225,949 

Cia.  Paulista  de  Exportacao 222,784 

A.  Diebold  & Co 205,026 

Arbuckle  & Co 195,308 

Freitas,  Idma,  Nogueira  & Co 195,281 

Silva,  Ferreira  & Co 191,145 

Whitaker,  Brotero  8:  Co 168,546 

Alauricc  Block,  Lepeltier  & Co 160,802 

E.  Tohnstoji  & Co.,  Ltd 159,811 

American  Coffee  Corp 159'164 

Nioac  & Co.,  Ltd 150,753 

Almeida  Cardia,  Abreu  & Co 136,302 

A.  Ferreira  & Co 131,139 

S.  A.  Casa  Malta 128.677 

Cerquinho  Rinaldo  & Co..jp 114,476 

Grace  & Co 107,889 


OLD  TEA  AT  HANKOW 
(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  25,  1921. — Informa- 
tion has  reached  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  that  the  stocks  of  old  tea 
in  Hankow,  according  to  the  Tea  Guild,  amount 
to  700,000  boxes  of  black  tea  and  40,000  bales  of 
brick  tea  and  the  price  has  fallen  as  low  as  5 
taels  per  picul  (133  pounds).  Despite  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  tea  season,  the  market  in  Hankow 
is  expected  to  be  extremely  dull  and  inactive. 
For  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  old  stock, 
local  tea  merchants  have  sent  a representative  to 
ask  the  Peking  government  to  remove  all  taxes 
on  black  and  brick  tea  either  in  transit  in  China 
or  for  export  to  foreign  countries. — Lamm, 


TEA  INDUSTRY  IN  CEYLON 
The  average  net  cost  of  production  of  tea  in 
Ceylon  is  about  15  cents  a pound.  Cost  and  dis- 
tribution of  labor,  overhead,  and  manufacturing 
expenses  vary  in  different  estates.  Laborers  re- 
ceive from  10  to  16  cents  a day  and  rice  at  a 


fixed  price  of  6 rupees  a bushel,  which  entails  a 
loss  to  the  estates,  as  this  is  below  the  market 
price. 

The  Ceylon  government  has  absorbed  this  loss 
as  a subsidy  to  the  tea  industry  in  its  present 
depressed  condition  and  has  established  an  arbi- 
trary price  for  the  sale  of  rice  to  estates  below 
the  cost  of  importation.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
will  cost  the  government  from  5,000,000  to 
10,000,000  rupees  this  year,  unless  the  price  of  rice 
in  India  and  Burma  falls. 


SWITZERLAND’S  NEW  TARIFF 
Switzerland’s  new  tariff  law,  which  went  into 
effect  July  1,  1921,  provides  the  following  rates 
as  compared  with  former  charges : 

Francs 
Per  100  Kilos 
New  Former 


Coffee: 

Raw  5 5 

Roa.sted  12  7 

Coffee  substitutes,  dry 20  6 

Chicory  roots,  dried,  and  dried  figs  used 

in  coffee  substitutes 2 1 

Tea: 

In  packages  over  5 kilo® 50'  50 

Less  than  5 kilos 75  75 

Cocoa  and  products: 

Cocoa  husks  3 1 

Cocoa  beans  3 5 

Cocoa  butter  15  15 

Cocoa  powder,  chocolate  paste 50  50 

Chocolate  50  50 


REDUCED  TEA  FREIGHT  RATES 
A reduction  of  $2  a ton  in  the  conference 
freight  rate  on  tea  from  Japan  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  reported  to  have  been  made  recently. 


NEW  COFFEE  EXCHANGE  MEMBERS 
The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Cof- 
fee & Sugar  Exchange  on  August  3,  1921,  elected 
Louis  Watjen,  of  Nash-Watjen-Bangs,  Ltd.,  and 
Julius  A.  Acosta,  of  Springs  & Co.,  both  of  New 
York,  to  membership, 

YEARBOOK  ON  BRAZIL 
The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Brazil, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  issued  its  1920  Yearbook, 
an  elaborate  work  of  more  than  200  pages.  It 
has  many  articles  on  the  industries  down  there, 
directories  of  members  throughout  that  country, 
trade  lists,  and  other  valuable  industrial  informa- 
tion. 


COFFEE  SUBSIDY  FOR  PORTO  RICO 
E.  Mont  Reily,  the  new  governor  of  Porto 
Rico,  has  uttered  a plea  for  “a  subsidy  on  Porto 
Rican  coffee  which  would  put  the  industry  on  its 
feet  without  inflicting  hardship  on  the  American 
breakfast  table.  A subsidy  of  one-fourth  cent  a 
pound — not  enough  to  be  noticed  in  the  retail 
price  of  coffee — would  bring  in  $75,000,000  a year 
to  Porto  Rican  coffee  growers,  and  go  far 
toward  putting  the  industry  solidly  on  its  feet.” 
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NEW  GUINEA  A JAVA  RIVAL? 


Coffee  and  Cacao  Development  Reported 
Possible  Under  the  Government 
of  Australia 

^OFFEE  and  cacao  students  are  much  inter- 
^ ested  in  what  Australia  will  do  toward  the 
culture  of  those  products  in  German  New  Guinea, 
over  which  she  is  ruling  under  mandate  tixed  by 
the  war-settlement  terms. 

The  islands  are  populated  by  5,000  Germans, 
300  Australians,  1,000  Chinese,  1,000  Japanese  and 
Malays,  and  700,000  natives.  They  are  specially 
adapted  to  coffee,  cacao,  rubber,  and  other 
products  successfully  grown  in  Java.  The  Ger- 
mans specialized  in  coconut  culture,  and  de- 
veloped what  many  deem  the  finest  plantations 
in  the  world. 

The  Australians  have  decided  that  the  Germans 
must  leave  the  territory,  and  are  therefore  buy- 
ing them  out  and  deporting  them.  It  is  said  that 
the  deportees  are  being  warmly  welcomed  in 
Java,  as  they  have  shown  much  skill  as  pioneers. 
The  Australian  government  has  so  far  been 
highly  successful,  it  is  reported. 


TEA  IMPORTS  DECLINE 

Drop  of  26  Percent  Shown  in  Quantity 
Passed  by  Official  Examiners  During 
Last  Fiscal  Year 

There  was  a decline  of  26  percent  in  the  tea 
admitted  to  this  country  by  official  exam- 
iners for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  ac- 
cording to  a compilation  issued  by  the  Tea  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States.  The  figures  show 
the  net  imports  to  have  been  71,000,000  pounds, 
compared  with  97,000,000  pounds  in  the  preceding 
year.  Ceylon  leads  all  imports  with  a total  of 
20,500,000  pounds,  Japan  is  a close  second,  India 
third,  Java  fourth,  and  Formosa  fifth.  The  totals 
for  the  last  three  years  are  comparatively  set 
forth  as  follows : 

Tea  Admitted  for  Years  Ending  June  30 


1921  1920  1919 

Pmtnds  Pounds  Pounds 

I'ormosa  6,271,329  14,832,328  20,138,098 

Koochow  10,526  14,024  8,969 

ConRou  2,470,787  2,206,771  1,713,647 

•ndia  7,814,500  13,621,080  4,634,092 

f^eylon  19,843,419  24,956,832  13,079,196 

Ceylon,  green 673,494  278,344  118,925 

tllended  570,372  5,950  •. 

Java  6,923,998  6,130,152  25,867,706 

F mgiuey  5,578,117  8,300,524  7,125,513 

Country  green 1.622,411  2,030,347  1,642,561 

Japan  17,701,957  22,609,918  33,913,772 

Japan,  dust 676,229  1,534,036  3,127,543 

Scented  {>ekoe 30,934  15,227  23,034 

Scented  Canton 511,660  297,689  366,115 

Azores  blaclc 2,253  

J,-anton  295,553  199,308  158,80i 

Capers  3,705  975  


Total 71,001,244  97,033,505  111,917,972 


BIG  GAIN  IN  COFFEE  DRINKING 


N.  C.  R.  A.  Report  Shows  Increase  of 
100  Cups  a Year  Percapita  Since 
Prohibition 

'~PHE  Associated  Press  has  sent  out  the  follow- 
ing  figures  on  coffee  consumption  furnished 
by  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association: 

“The  average  inhabitant  of  the  United  States 
now  drinks  100  more  cups  of  coffee  a year  than 
he  consumed  before  prohibition.  According  to  a 
report  by  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Associa- 
tion, based  on  figures  of  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  the  New 
York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange,  the  popularity 
of  coffee  has  steadily  increased  since  the  war. 

“Percapita  consumption  during  the  first  10  years 
of  prohibition  has  exceeded  the  average  for  the 
preceding  10  years  by  21  percent.  The  association 
attributes  a large  part  of  this  increase  to  coffee 
drinking  between  meals  at  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
soda  fountains  and  to  the  growing  custom  of 
serving  ‘afternoon  coffee’  at  home. 

“More  than  half  the  world’s  coffee  crop  is  now 
consumed  in  the  United  States.  The  total  world 
production  during  the  crop  year  ending  June  30, 
1921,  was  approximately  2,500,000,000  pounds. 
United  States  imports  in  this  period  amounted  to 
1,352,320,135  pounds,  of  which  70,718,439  were  re- 
exported and  the  rest  retained  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. Reckoning  40  cups  to  the  pound  gives 
a total  of  51,264,063,840  cups,  or  484  cups  of 
coffee  a year  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  this  country.” 

ESKIMOS  ASK  FOR  TEA 

Explorer  MacMillan  Says  That  the  “Cup 
That  Cheers”  Is  Explorer’s  Main- 
stay in  the  Arctic 

l^ONALD  B.  MacMillan,  Arctic  explorer, 
recently  left  Boston  for  another  dash 
to  Baffin  Land.  When  in  Boston  he  visited  the 
Salada  Tea  Co.’s  plant  and  remarked  that  when 
he  got  back  among  the  Eskimos  about  the  first 
question  put  to  him  by  the  natives  would  be,  “Did 
you  bring  some  tea?” 

“Our  very  best  work  in  the  northern  regions,” 
he  said,  “is  done  with  plenty  of  good  hot  tea  and 
not  with  coffee,  cocoa,  or  any  other  drink.  From 
early  Arctic  history  it  has  been  the  same,  as  shown 
by  numerous  references  all  through  my  Arctic 
library. 

“For  20  years  Peary  depended  entirely  upon 
tea  during  his  hard  marches  over  Greenland  ice 
and  far  out  over  the  long  stretches  of  drifted  ice 
in  the  Polar  Sea.  For  cold  work  and  hard  work 
and  physical  endurance  with  the  dog  team  there 
is  no  drink  so  valuable  as  tea,  and  the  men  must 
have  it.  It  has  the  faculty  of  getting  under  the 
skin  and  driving  out  that  chill,  deathlike, 
lethargic,  frozen  feeling  that  is  indescribable.” 
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HARD  TIMES  IN  GUATEMALA 


Low  Price  of  Coffee  Brings  Depression  to 
Agriculture,  Industries, 
and  Commerce 


By  Arthur  C.  Frost 

Guatemala  City 

"^HE  first  quarter  of  1921  was  one  of  great 
commercial  depression  in  Guatemala,  similar 
to  that  experienced  in  other  countries  in  Central 
America.  The  sharp  decline  in  the  price  of  coffee, 
the  chief  article  of  export,  from  the  high  level 
of  1919-20  is  the  principal  factor  of  the  present 
depression. 

Since  the  coffee  crop  furnishes  the  chief  means 
of  paying  for  imports,  the  extreme  shrinkage  in 
export  values  has  disturbed  the  balance  of  trade 
and  has  reacted  unfavorably  upon  Guatemalan 
agriculture,  industries,  and  commerce.  The  fann- 
ing interests  have  suffered  severely,  since  the 
present  price  of  coffee  eliminates  all  or  a large 
part  of  the  producers’  profits.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1921  European  buyers  of  coffee  have 
been  active  and  have  to  some  extent  outbid  Ameri- 
can purchasers,  which  has  resulted  in  increased 
shipments  to  Hamburg,  Stockholm,  Rotterdam,  and 
other  European  ports. 

The  price  of  coffee  is  so  predominant  a factor 
in  Guatemalan  foreign  trad6  that  any  fluctuation 
in  market  quotations  is  immediately  reflected  in 
the  exchange  value  of  the  peso.  Moreover,  since 
the  value  of  the  paper  peso  is  largely  determined 
by  its  exchange  rate  with  the  dollar,  the  heavy 
demand  for  dollar  drafts  with  which  to  pay  for 
imports  from  the  United  States  has,  as  a result 
of  the  unfavorable  trade  balance,  greatly  depressed 
the  purchasing  power  of  Guatemalan  currency. 
This  tends  to  restrict  imports,  increases  greatly  the 
cost  of  imported  products  for  those  using  the  in- 
convertible paper  money  of  the  country,  and  in- 
troduces a disturbing  speculative  feature  into  all 
commercial  transactions.  The  average  exchange 
rate  during  the  quarter  between  the  dollar  and  the 
peso  has  been  43.09  pesos  to  $1  gold. 

The  total  value  of  declared  exports  from  the 
republic  of  Guatemala  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1921  was  $769,445,  com- 
pared with  $6,764,885  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1920.  The  total  exports  to  all  countries  for 
the  1921  quarter  amounted  to  $4,114,132.  The  de- 
crease in  coffee  shipments  and  the  still  greater 
decline  in  coffee  values,  and  a falling  off  of  over 
$500,000  in  shipments  of  sugar  from  Puerto  Bar- 
rios, were  the  chief  factors  to  which  the  loss  is 
attributable. 


Coffee  a Blessing  and  a Curse 
The  National  Geographic  Society  recently  is- 


sued the  following  about  coffee  in  Guatemala : 

“Guatemala,  which  has  been  economically  and 
in  a military  sense  one  of  the  most  powerful 
oi-the  five  Central  American  republics  ever  since 
it  was  the  seat  of  the  old  Spanish  viceroyal  gov- 
ernment for  the  entire  region,  is  a country  both 
blessed  and  cursed  by  coffee. 

“Coffee  is  a blessing  to  Guatemala  in  that  it  has 
brought  much  money  into  the  country  and  has 
made  the  plantation-owning  class  exceedingly 
prosperous.  The  United  States  is  the  chief 
source  of  this  prosperity,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  coffee  produced  is  exported  there. 

“Coffee  may  be  considered  in  a sense  a curse 
to  Guatemala,  because  its  production  dominates 
every  other  activity  in  the  republic,  and  is  the 
indirect  reason  therefore  for  failure  to  develop 
most  of  the  country’s  other  resources. 

“The  dominance  of  the  coffee-growing  indus- 
try, and  the  fact  that  the  Indian  population  of 
Guatemala  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
territory  of  the  other  four  Central  American 
states  when  the  Spaniards  came,  have  had  a 
noticeable  effect  on  the  country’s  institutions. 
Peonage,  the  modern  American  feudalism,  is 
widespread.” 


NEW  OUTSTANDING  REPORTS 


Coffee  Roasters  Asked  to  Add  Important 
Details  to  Their  Regular 
Monthly  Statements 

"VIEW  blanks  have  been  prepared  at  the  head- 
^ ^ quarters  of  the  National  Coffee  .Roasters  As- 
sociation in  New  York,  to  give  more  complete 
data  as  to  outstanding  accounts  than  has  been  the 
custom  heretofore.  The  records  are  to  itemize 
city  and  country  business  and  to  indicate  whether 
the  one  reporting  sells  only  on  30-day  terms,  to 
the  retail  trade,  and  handles  other  goods  besides 
tea,  coffee,  and  spices. 

Some  members  have  established  competition 
among  their  salesmen  on  the  percentage  of  out- 
standings, which  has  brought  increased  working 
capital,  more  turnover,  and  less  interest  and  bad 
debts.  The  first  honor  roll  contains  the  names  of 
salesmen  that  have  less  than  75  percent  of  out- 
standings, the  second  those  under  100,  and  the 
third  those  under  125  percent  or  other  suitable 
figure. 

The  average  outstandings  of  the  44  firms  re- 
porting for  May,  1921,  were  111.5  percent,  com- 
pared with  110.5  percent  for  April,  and  103.3  for 
March. 


HAITI’S  TAX  TROUBLES 
Haitians  are  protesting  against  a proposed  in- 
creased land  tax,  and  argue  that  they  are  already 
suffering  from  overtaxation.  The  $3  export  tax 
on  every  100  pounds  of  coffee  and  $1.75  on  cacao 
have  grown  to  five  times  normal  because  of  ex- 
change differences,  say  the  complainants. 
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BRAZIL  COFFEE  MONOPOLY? 

Project  Reported  Under  Way  by  Govern- 
ment— Speculation  on  Probable 
Results  of  Valorization 


(staff  corrf:spondknce) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  June  22,  1921. 
'^HERE  is  a project  on  foot  for  a government 
•1  monopoly  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  rubber.  The 
chaos  brought  about  by  official  interference  in 
business  has  been  so  flagrant  that  it  would  seem 
improbable  that  further  experiments  would  be 
tried.  It  is  far  preferable  for  the  government  to 
leave  markets  alone  and  not  interfere  further 
with  coffee,  which  will  find  its  own  level.  The 
statistical  position  of  coffee  does  not  call  for  any 
further  official  aid.  Even  the  present  valorization 
operation  may  end  by  having  the  effects  opposite 
to  those  desired. 

But  now  we  are  in  for  it,  with  judicial  handling 
of  valorization  and  further  purchases  by  the 
government  until  such  time  as  consuming  markets 
are  forced  to  buy,  we  may  not  come  out  so  badly 
from  the  board  and  a downward  reaction  will 
have  been  avoided.  It  all  depends  on  whether 
the  government  is  in  position  to  continue  to  sus- 
tain the  markets  for  a month  or  two. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  valorization  has  assisted 
prices ; but  what  will  be  the  consequences  when 
official  buying  ceases?  There  is  a report  that 
the  Sao  Paulo  government  will  come  into  the 
market  as  soon  as  the  federal  valorization  comes 
to  an  end.  That  state  has  already  paid  into  the 
federal  treasury  15,000  contos,  its  share  in  the 
present  valorization  operation. 

Whether  there  is  any  truth  with  regard  to  Sao 
Paulo  carrying  on  valorization  purchases  or  sup- 
plying the  federal  government  with  further  funds, 
we  cannot  say,  but  this  would  not  be  surprising, 
in  view  of  the  insignificant  inquiry  for  export. — • 
WiI.EMAN. 


Exten.sion  for  Brazil  Payments 
W.  L.  Schurz,  American  commercial  attache, 
sent  the  following  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  under 
date  of  July  2,  1921  : 

^ “There  has  been  little  change  in  the  coffee  situa- 
tion since  last  month,  although  it  is  now  known 
that  the  crop  is  considerably  larger  than  was  first 
estimated.  The  government  has  bought  about 
3,000,(XX)  bags,  purchases  being  financed  by  draw- 
ings against  the  treasury,  discounted  and  redis- 
counted in  the  Banco  do  Brazil. 

“This  bank  has  just  been  authorized  to  raise 
the  limit  of  rediscount  operations  from  100,000,- 
fXX)  to  200,(X)0,(XX)  milreis.  Under  the  law  organiz- 
ing the  rediscount  department,  the  limit  of  time 
on  notes  was  six  months,  but  a longer  time  will 
l>e  required  to  enable  the  government  to  liquidate 
its  obligations  incurred  under  the  valorization 


project.  Sao  Paulo  has  contributed  10,000,000 
milreis  for  expenses  of  valorization. 

“The  demand  for  coffee  in  Europe  is  not  de- 
veloping as  expected.” 

MEXICAN  COFFEE  EXPORTS 
Exports  of  coffee  as  invoiced  at  the  American 
consulate  general  at  Mexico  City  in  1920  amounted 
to  160,649  pounds  and  in  1919  to  178,006  pounds. 


OBITUARY 


James  A.  Folger 

James  A.  Folger,  president  of  the  coffee,  tea, 
and  spice  firm  at  San  Francisco  and  Kansas  City 
bearing  his  name,  one  of  the  largest  institutions 

of  the  kind  in  the 
West,  dnd  first  vice 
president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coffee  Roasters 
Association,  age  58, 
died  at  the  Adler 
Sanitarium,  San 
Francisco,  July  5, 
1921,  leaving  a wife, 
two  daughters,  and 
two  sons. 

He  was  a native  of 
San  Francisco,  and 
when  26  years  old 
James  A.  Folger  came  into  control  of 

the  Folger  company,  which  had  been  established 
by  his  father  in  the  early  days  of  the  West. 

President  Brand,  of  the  N.  C.  R.  A.,  sent  a 
circular  to  all  members  informing  them  of  Mr. 
Folger’s  death,  in  which  he  said; 

“His  death  is  an  irreparable  loss,  not  only  to. 
this  association  but  to  the  business  world,  in 
which  he  was  a conspicuous  figure.  Mr.  Fol- 
ger was  a firm  believer  in  the  association  idea. 
The  genius  for  organization  which  enabled  him 
to  guide  a highly  successful  business  enterprise 
also  made  him  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  N.  C. 
R.  A.  He  was  one  of  the  first  roasters  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  appreciate  the  value  of  trade 
association  work.  As  first  president  of  our 
California  branch,  as  an  officer  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  as  chairman  of  many  important  com- 
mittees, he  contributed  ungrudgingly  his  en- 
ergy, time,  and  money  to  the  upbuilding  of 
our  organization.” 


Edgar  P.  Berry 

Edgar  P.  Berry,  head  of  K.  P.  Berry  & Co., 
coffee  and  spice  merchants  at  254  Greenwich  St., 
New  York,  age  65,  dic<l  July  6,  1921,  leaving  a 
son  and  three  grandchildren. 


Alexander  Melciier 

Alexander  Melcher,  financial  manager  of  the 
Southern  Rice  Sales  Co.,  age  68,  died  July  30, 
1921,  at  his  home,  Maywood,  N.  J. 


I TEA  AND  COFFEE  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

I ^ A department  of  scientific  research  under  the  editors’  direction  in  which  will  | 
I be  found  short,  popularized  reviews  of  current  and  older  works  of  physiologi-  | 

I cal-chemical  character,  fugitive  paragraphs,  references  and  articles  dealing  | 
I with  the  history,  pharmacology  and  technology  of  tea,  coffee  and  spices.  | 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  TEA 


Fourth  of  a Series  of  Articles  on  Caffein, 
Tannin,  Oils,  Extracts,  and  Other 
Properties 

IV.  EFFECT  OF  MANUFACTURING  ON  TEA 
TANNIN* 

* By  Charles  W.  Trigg 
/CONDITIONS  prevailing  during  growth  have 
^ a decided  bearing  on  the  nature  and  content 
of  tannin  in  tea.  Also  tannin  in  different  teas  has 
been  found  to  var}'  with  the  part  of  the  stalk 
from  which  the  leaf  was  plucked.  Still  the  most 
important  factor  governing  the  constitution  and 
quantity  of  tannin  and  tannin  products  in  the 
finished  tea  is  the  method  of  manufacture  em- 
ployed. No  methods  of  manufacture  wilt  make 
a high-grade  tea  from  a low-grade  leaf,  but  in- 
correct manufacturing  procedure  will  spoil  a 
good  leaf. 

Regulation  of  the  fermentation  or  oxidation 
process  warrants  and  receives  the  most  attention 
in  tea-manufacturing  practice.  With  green  tea, 
the  object  is  to  maintain  the  color  and  prevent 
fermentation.  The  leaf  is  accordingly  roasted  im- 
mediately after  picking. 

Green  Tea 

The  firing  is  thus  conducted  because  of  the 
necessity  of  destro^fing  the  oxidizing  enzyme  pres- 
ent in  the  leaf.  By  avoiding  the  action  of  this 
enz^-me  the  green  color  is  retained  and  its  attacks 
on  the  tannin  of  the  tea  are  forestalled. 

A slight  loss  of  tannin  is  evidenced  during  the 
firing  or  heating  in  the  manufacture  of  both  green 
and  black  teas.  Sawamura^  found  a reduction  in 
tannin  content  of  from  1 to  2 percent  in  the  firing 
of  green  tea.  The  amount  lost  varied  with  the 
temperature  emplo3'ed  and  the  duration  of  the 
firing  process.  The  nature  of  the  tannin  in  the 
green  tea  is  but  slightly  affected  during  this 
process  or  during  the  subsequent  steps  in  prepa- 
ration. 

Black  Tea 

Fermentation  is  the  central  fact  of  the  manu- 
facture of  black  tea.  All  processes  prior  to  this 
operation  are  designed  to  render  fermentation 

*Exponent  numerals  refer  to  appended  bibliography. 


possible  and  to  give  it  full  scope.  Subsequent 
treatments  aim  chiefly  at  “fixing”  the  results  of 
the  chemical  changes  made  during  the  process. 

The  several  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  black 
tea  ma}^  be  considered  briefly  in  the  light  of  their 
general  accomplishments.  Withering  renders  the 
leaf  soft  and  pliable,  enabling  it  to  be  rolled  with- 
out damage,  and  at  the  same  time  causes  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  enzyme  present.  Rolling 
ruptures  the  leaf  cells  and  permits  the  possibility 
of  a free  oxidation  of  the  cell  contents.  Fermenta- 
tion is  essentialh’  an  oxidation  resultant  of  en- 
zyme action.  Firing  of  the  fermented  leaf  is 
conducted  with  the  object  of  arresting  the  action 
of  the  enz3’me  at  a point  known  by  experience  to 
produce  the  best  tea. 

Withering 

To  obtain  the  tea  leaf  in  a physical  condition 
suitable  for  rolling  is  the  imm.ediate  object  of 
withering.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this 
was  virtually  the  onU  significance  of  the  opera- 
tion. Now  it  is  known  that  if  withering  be  con- 
ducted under  proper  conditions  of  temperature 
and  moisture,  the  oxidizing  enzyme,  which  is  all- 
important  in  the  fermentation  process,  greatly  in- 
creases in  quantity.  Again,  there  is  an  accom- 
pan3-ing  increase  in  soluble  matter  and  soluble 
tannin,  each  to  the  extent  of  about  4 percent.. 

Correlation  of  the  reduction  of  the  leaf  to  a 
suitable  physical  condition  and  the  full  chemical 
development  of  the  cell-contents  are  eminently 
important  for  the  securing  of  the  full  possibilities 
of  the  leaf.  Loss  of  water,  which  results  in 
flaccidit3L  does  not  necessarily  demand  the  same 
period  of  time  as  does  the  production  of  the 
enzyme.  Reduction  in  moisture  content  is  mainly 
a function  of  and  dependent  upon  the  humidity 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  According  to 
Chandler”,  between  76°  F.  and  86°  F.  the  enzyme 
increases  in  amount  for  18  hours  and  then  di- 
minishes, and  hence  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
leaf  should  be  in  proper  condition  for  rolling  at 
the  end  of  that  period.  Establishment  of  the 
proper  relationship  between  these  two  actions, 
thus  securing  theoretically  perfect  withering,  is 
not  at  all  difficult  with  the  aid  of  good  air-condi- 
tioning apparatus. 

There  are  certain  species  of  bacteria  and  yeasts, 
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many  of  which  have  been  exhaustively  studied  by 
Staub®,  which  if  present  in  quantities  during  the 
fermentation  process,  will  lengthen  the  period 
necessary  and  ruin  the  tea.  Accordingly,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  the  withering  trays  and  other  ap- 
paratus used  in  handling  the  tea  leaf  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean  and  completely  sterilized. 
Rolling 

Due  to  the  rolling  process,  in  which  tea  is  given 
its  characteristic  twist,  the  leaf  cells  are  ruptured 
and  the  juice  pressed  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaf.  Under  the  influence  of  the  enzyme  the  con- 
stituents of  the  juice  combine  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  lighter  the  rolling  the  less 
juice  will  be  expressed  and  less  tannin  will  be 
oxidized. 

It  was  found  by  Schulte  im  Hofe^  that  during 
rolling  both  the  acid  content  .and  the  soluble 
tannin  increased.  This  increase  of  the  soluble  tan- 
nin is  due  to  its  liberation  from  the  cafifein-tannin 
compound  in  which  it  exists  in  the  leaf.  The 

total  tannin,  however,  decreases  because  of  the 
oxidation  that  has  already  started  during  the 
rolling. 

Fermentation 

In  the  main,  the  change  obtaining  during  fer- 
mentation is  oxidation  of  the  constituents  of  the 
leaf,  chiefly  tannin.  To  some  extent  this  oxidation 
takes  the  form  of  acetic  acid  and  alcoholic  fer- 
mentations. The  major  action  is  due  to  the  oxy- 
dase (oxidizing  enzyme)  present  in  the  tea  leaf. 
It  seems  to  occur  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  un- 
opened tip-leaf  of  the  shoot  and  in  the  stalk,  the 
quantity  decreasing  as  the  leaves  get  older.  It 
has  also  been  detected  in  the  root  and  seed  of  the 
tea  plant.  In  specimens  from  gardens  of  the  same 
type,  the  leaf  that  contained  the  greatest  quantity 
of  enzyme  was  found  to  make  the  most  highly 
flavored  tea. 

Newton®  postulated  that  the  function  of  the  en- 
zyme in  the  living  plant  was  in  conjunction  with 
some  plant  acid,  to  act  on  the  tannins  or  glu- 
cosides,  converting  them  into  aldehydes  and 
phenols,  which  were  assimilated  by  the  plant.  He 
also  believed  that  it  was  probably  contained  in 
the  sap  of  the  plant,  and  not  in  the  cells  in  con- 
tact with  the  tannin. 

To  encourage  fermentation  the  rolled  leaf  is 
placed  in  a relatively  cool,  darkened  room  and 
spread  out  in  layers  one  to  two  inches  thick  to 
give  full  access  to  the  air,  which  is  freely  ad- 
mitted. Mann®  states  that  the  enzyme  is  most 
active  below  55®  C.,  and  is  destroyed  at  about 
80®  C.,  while  Chandler*  gives  the  optimum  tem- 
perature as  80®  F.  to  82°  F.  (27®  C).  All  of  the 
tannin  pressed  out  of  the  cells  during  rolling  and 
l)rought  into  contact  with  the  air  can  be  oxidized 
through  the  action  of  the  enzyme  in  four  to 
six  hours,  according  to  the  temperature.  The 


degree  of  fermentation  allowed  to  occur  is  a 
matter  for  decision  as  to  the  relative  quantities  of 
tannin  that  it  is  desired  to  oxidize  and  leave  un- 
oxidized. 

The  temperature  during  fermentation  should 
not  be  allowed  to  rise  too  high,  or  further  oxi- 
dation of  the  tannin  will  take  place  independently 
of  fermentation,  resulting  in  the  production  of 
more  or  less  insoluble,  dark-brown  products 
which  greatly  depreciate  the  tea  and  impart  to  it 
a “stewed”  taste. 

Effect  on  Tannin 

Tannin  exists  in  tea  in  both  free  and  combined 
form.  Some  of  the  combined  tannin  is  in  the 
form  of  caffein  tannate  and  some  is  present  as  a 
glucoside.  During  fermentation  this  latter  prod- 
uct is  largely  split  up.  Also,  after  breaking  up 
of  the  cells  of  the  leaf  duruig  manufacture,  some 
of  the  tannic  acid  becomes  combined  with  part 
of  the  legumin  (vegetable  casein)  also  present  in 
the  leaf.  Thus  is  formed  a compound  insolubk 
in  hot  and  cold  water.  The  tendency  is  partly  to 
neutralize  the  astringency  due  to  the  tannin. 

The  cafifein-tannin  combination  is  also  split  dur- 
ing manufacture  of  the  tea.  It  appears  that  the 
largest  splitting  occurs  during  the  withering  and 
rolling  of  the  leaves.  The  indications  are  that 
the  first  chemical  change  that  occurs  is  that  the 
tannin  becomes  slightly  oxidized,  and  forms 
brown  products  which  combine  with  the  cafifein 
present. 

This  oxidation  continuing,  during  the  wither- 
ing, rolling,  and  the  first  part  of  the  fermentation, 
the  combined  tannin  destroyed  is  greater  than  the 
resultant  products  which  in  turn  combine  with 
the  cafifein ; while  as  fermentation  proceeds  past  a 
certain  point  the  oxidation  products  are  formed 
proportionately  faster.  The  result  is  an  in- 
creased amount  of  combined  cafifein,  now  in  com- 
bination with  fermentation  products  instead  of 
with  tannin  as  formerly. 

The  evidencing  of  tannin  and  its  oxidation 
products  in  the  cupping  quality  of  tea  appears  in 
the  pungency,  color,  and  body.  Pungency  is 
caused  in  greatest  measure  by  the  unfermented  or 
unoxidized  tannin  present  in  the  liquor.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly to  be  expected  that  unfermented  green 
teas,  which  contain  more  tannin,  will  therefore 
be  more  pungent  than  black  teas  made  from  simi- 
lar leaf,  and  that  the  less  a tea  is  fermented  the 
more  pungent  it  will  be. 

Color  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fermentation  prod- 
ucts of  tlie  tannin.  .Accordingly,  green  teas  will 
possess  less  color  than  black  teas,  and  the  latter 
will  vary  in  color  according  to  the  extent  of 
fermentation  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

Pody  depends  principally  upon  the  soluble 
matter  that  can  be  extracted  from  the  leaf,  and  is 
made  up  in  large  part  of  tannin  and  its  fermenta- 
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tion  products.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
oxidized  tannin  gives  color  and  body  to  a tea  and 
that  unoxidized  tannin  contributes  pungency. 
Firing 

In  order  to  control  the  qualit}"  of  the  resultant 
tea  some  ready  means  of  arresting  the  action  of 
the  enzyme  is  obviously  necessary.  Firing  is  con- 
ducted to  accomplish  this  by  destroying  the  en- 
zyme and  to  dry  the  tea  simultaneously.  The 
enzyme  must  be  destroyed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
so  that  no  further  oxidation  will  take  place  with 
a corresponding  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the 
tea.  This  process  must  also  be  carried  out  rapid- 
ly, but  without  scorching,  and  stewing  of  the 
leaf  at  a relatively  low  temperature  is  to  be  care- 
fully avoided,  for  under  these  conditions  an  un- 
desirable decomposition  of  the  tannin  occurs. 
Drying  is  best  conducted  at  a temperature  of 
between  220°  F,  and  240°  F.,  the  time  required 
being  about  25  minutes. 

• The  following  results  of  Hartwich  and  Du  Pas- 
quier^  secured  in  studying  tea  from  Pavia  are  quite 
indicative  and  instructive  of  the  effect  of  the  man- 
ufacturing processes  on  the  tannin  content  of  tea; 


Stage  of  process  % Tannin 

Immediately  after  picking 29.70 

After  withering  

After  rolling  23.17 

After  2j4  hrs.  fermentation  (at  26°) 17.26 

After  3y2  hrs.  fermentation  (at  46°) 14.96 

After  roasting  12.59 
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CAFFEIN-IN  TEA* 


Connecticut  Experiment  Station  Works 
Out  New  Method  of  Determination, 
with  Satisfactory  Results 

NT O samples  of  tea  were  examined  during  the 
^ ^ past  year  for  inspection  purposes,  but 
methods  for  the  determination  of  caffein  were 
further  studied  and  the  results  included  in  the 
report  of  the  writer  as  referee  on  tea  to  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  November,  1920. 

The  Power  and  Chestnut  method  was  studied 
and  recommended  to  the  association  as  an  official 
method.  The  Stahlschmidt  methodL  which  is  now 
tentative,  was  further  modified"  so  that  caffein 
residues  of  a high  degree  of  purity  can  be 
obtained.  A new  procedure  was  also  evolved*, 
based  upon  the  two  methods  just  mentioned  and 
the  Deker®  method,  which  has  thus  far  been 

*From  25th  annual  leport  of  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  prepared  by  E.  M.  Bailey. 


found  to  give  satisfactory  results  and  is  rapid  and 
simple  to  manipulate.  The  two  last-named 
methods  are  being  submitted  for  collaborative 
study  with  a view  to  the  adoption  of  one  or  the 
other  as  an  optional  official  method. 

The  proposed  new  method  is  as  follows ; 

Preparation  of  sample:  Grind  the  tea  to  pass  a 1/25-inch 
sieve. 

Assay:  To  5 grams  of  material  in  a 500  cc. 'gradu- 
ated flask  add  10  grams  of  heavy  magnesium  oxid  and  200 
cc.  of  distilled  water.  Boil  gently  over  a low  flame  for 
two  hours,  using  a small-bore  glass  tube  30  inches  lon,g 
as  a condenser.  Cool,  dilute  to  volume,  and  filter  throu.gh 
a dry  paper.  Take  an  aliquot  of  300  cc.  equivalent  to  3 
grams  of  original  material  in  an  erlenmeyer  flask  of 
1,000  cc.  capacity,  add  10  cc.  of  a 10  percent  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  by  gentle  boiling  until 
the  volume  is  reduced  to  about  100  cc.  Filter  into  a 
separatory  funnel,,  washing  the  flask  with  small  portions 
of  1 percent  sulphuric  acid,  and  shake  out  six  times 
wdth  chloroform  using  25,  20,  15,  10,  10,  10  cc.  portions 
Treat  the  combined  extracts  with  5 cc.  of  a 1 percent  so- 
lution of  potassium  hydroxid. 

When  the  liquids  have  completely  separated  draw  off  the 
chloroform  layer  ipto  a suitable  flask  or  beaker.  Wash 
the  alkaline  solution  in  the  separatory  w'ith  two  portions 
of  chloroform  of  10  cc.  each  and  unite  the  washings 
with  the  main  bulk  of  extract.  Evaporate  or  distill  off 
the  chloroform  to  small  bulk,  transfer  to  a tared  flask, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  further  dry  in  a water  oven  at 
100°C.  to  constant  weight. 

If  desired,  transfer  the  residue  thus  obtained  to  a diges- 
tion flask  with  successive  small  portions  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  determine  nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl  method, 
calculating  caffein  from  nitrogen  by  the  factor  3.464. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  several  methods 
were  as  follows : 

Table  XIII. — Caffein  in  Tea 

Stahlschmidt  Power  and  Chestnut  Proposed 
Method  Method  Method 


By 

From 

By 

From 

By 

From 

zeeight. 

N. 

weight. 

N. 

weight. 

N. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Black  tea,  4 2.83 

2.81 

3.06 

2.99 

2.98 

2.86 

2.89 

2.87 

3.05 

3.03 

2.94 

2.87 

2.86 

2.84 

3.05 

2.95 

2.92 

2.82 

2.80® 

2.80® 

2.84® 

2.80® 

Green  tea,  5 1.64 

i.63 

i.61 

i.'55 

1.70 

1.61 

1.65 

1.59 

1.69 

1.60 

1.66 

1.58 

1.77 

1.66 

1.57® 

1.52® 

1.62® 

1.57® 

(jVeen  tea,  9 2.09^^ 

1.94 

2.12 

2.01 

2.14 

2.08 

Black  tea,  10  2.7  H 

2.63 

2.69 

2.67 

2.62 

2.62 

Black  tea,  12  3.102 

2.96 

3.20 

3.12 

3.00  . 

2.93 

3.15 

3.03 

3.12 

2.99 

Trying  It  on  Coffee 

Satisfactory  methods®  have  been  worked  out  for 
caffein  in  coffee,  but  we  have  been  interested  to 
try  the  proposed  method  on  that  substance.  Ir. 
two  samples  tried  we  have  obtained  the  following 
results : 

Power  and  Chestnut 
Method. 

Sample  No.  By  weight.  From  N. 

% % 

15409  1.51  1.47 

1.49  1.45 

1541Q8  0.21  0.17 

0.21  0.18 


ifour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  41,  1300. 

2jour.  A.  O.  A.  C.  2,  3,  332. 

®By  C.  E.  Shepard  and  the  writer. 

^Bv  R.  E'.  Andrew  and  the  writer. 

EChem.  Zentr.  1.  1,  62,  1903. 

^Results  by  H,  A.  Lepper. 

■^Not  purified  by  treatment  with  potassium  hydroxid. 

®H.  A.  Lepper,  A.  O.  A.  C.  Referee  on  Coffee,  Report 
of  1920. 

®A  decaffeinated  product.  The  results  suggest  that  the 
method  is  probably  applicable  also  to  coffee. 


Proposed  - 
Method. 


> weight. 

From  N. 

% 

% 

i‘.6i 

1.49 

0'.28 

0.24 
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I PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS  I 

I ^Subscribers  and  advertisers  may  consult  | 
I this  bureau  without  charge,  except  that  | 
I postage  for  reply  must  accompany  all  in-  | 
I quiries ; there  are  no  fees  for  trade-mark  | 
I searches.  | 

1 Address  all  communications  to  Patent  and  Trade  | 
I Mark  Service,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  | 
I Journal.  ' | 

PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 

Patents  Granted,  Trade-Mark  Applications, 
Certificates  Issued,  and  Labels  and 
Prints  Registered 

(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  12,  1921. 

Here  follows  a complete  record  of  the  latest 
activities  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee,  spice,  and 
general  grocery  trades : 

Patents  Granted 

Folding  Box.  Edward  E.  Pinkerton,  Chicago. 
(1,383,148.)  A folding  box  comprising  a bottom; 
foldable  side  and  end  walls  therefor ; top  mem- 
bers at  the  upper  edges  of  said  side  walls,  each 
of  said  top  members  being  of  a size  to  extend 
slightly  over  half  way  across  the  top  of  the  box 
and  overlap  at  the  free  edges,  there  being  slits 
opening  at  the  free  edge  of  the  innermost  of  said 
top  members  adapted  to  receive  the  free  edge  of 


the  uppermost  of  said  top  mcMiibers ; interlocking 
tongues  at  the  edges  of  said  end  wall'^.  there  being 
slits  in  said  side  walls  adapted  to  ’eceive  said 
tongues ; tongues  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  outer- 
most of  .said  top  members,  there  being  sb‘s  in  the 
end  walls  adapted  to  receive  said  tongues;  Haps 
at  the  ends  of  the  innermost  of  said  to]>  nieu’bers, 
adaiitcd  and  arranged  to  be  inserted  within  the 
Ih)x  and  contact  with  the  bottom  thereof  to  sn;'- 
port  said  top  members,  substantially  as  descrilicd 


Folding  Box.  Samuel  Freund,  Chicago.  (1,383,- 
714.)  In  a foldable  paper  box,  side  and  end  walls, 
corner  sections  hinged  at  the  ends  of  said  walls, 
a slot  in  each  comer  section  and  a tongue  sur- 
rounded by  such  slot,  and  a stub  formed  along  the 
edge  of  the  adjacent  side  of  the  box  for  engaging 
in  said  slot,  said  stub  having  an  inclined  edge  for 
facilitating  its  passage  into  said  slot,  said  tongue 
and  stub  interlocking  after  passage  of  the  stub 
through  said  slot. 

Folding  Cardboard  Box.  Edward  G.  Gereke, 
St.  Louis.  (1,383,929.)  A box  formed  of  card- 
board or  the  like  and  having  a wall  composed 
of  a plurality  of  overlapped  portions,  one  of  which 
portfons  is  provided  with  an  opening  through  which 
a tongue  is  adapted  to  be  inserted  and  the  adjacent 


HATCHET  D?PRICE’S 
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Trade  Marks  Pending 


portion  having  an  open  space  or  hole  for  receiving 
said  tongue. 

Electric  Stove.  John  A.  Howard,  Sr.,  West 
Brighton,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Camward  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  of  New  York.  (1,383,949.)  In  a cook- 
ing means,  a utensil  having  a closed  central  cham- 
ber rising  from  its  bottom  and  also  having  a Hat 
bottom  portion  surrounding  said  chamber,  in  com- 
bination with  a stove  comprising  a base  portion 
with  a flat  iipjier  surface  on  which  said  flat  bot- 
tom portion  of  the  utensil  is  superimposed,  and 
an  electrical  heating  element  rising  from  said  base 
])ortion  of  the  stove  and  disposed  in  said  chamber 
of  the  utensil,  whereby  the  opposed  cooperating 
surfaces  of  the  bottom  portion  of  the  utensil  and 
the  base  portion  of  the  stove  are  adapted  to  con- 
fine heat  in  said  utensil  chamber. 

Box.  Richard  G.  Inwood,  deceased,  by  Mary 
Cain  Inwood,  administratrix.  South  Bend,  Ind., 
and  Charles  H.  Bombardie,  Chicago,  assignors  to 
Wirebounds  Patents  Co.,  Kittery,  Me.  (1,383,952.) 
A wirebound  box  comprising  relatively  foldable 
side  and  bottom  sections  having  cooperating  end 
cleats  and  connected  by  wire  bindings ; end  sections 
embraced  thereby  each  having  a cleat  correspond- 
ing to  the  fourth  side  of  the  box  adapted  to  inter- 
lock with  the  cleats  of  the  side  sections;  and 
transverse  metal  reinforcing  members  carried  by 
the  end  .sections  and  fastening  means  for  coopera- 
tion therewith  carried  by  the  cleats  of  the  side 
sections. 

Addition  Compound  for  Coffee.  Nathaniel  C. 
Eintage,  New  Orleans,  assignor  to  Cornelius  J. 
Everett,  New  Orleans.  (1.384.692.)  A method  of 
producing  a coffee  addition  or  substitute  for 
chicory  for  mixing  with  genuine  coffee,  consisting 
of  boiling  molasses  to  a inassecnite  consistency 
of  a bitter  sweet  taste  and  reducing  the  same  to  a 
syru])  by  the  addition  of  water  and  then  reboiling 
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the  syrup,  mixing  a ground  cereal  and  pure 
ground  roasted  coffee  and  adding  the  molasses 
syrup  as  preliminarily  prepared  thereto  at  the 
boiling  point,  placing  the  mass  in  covered  means 
and  permitting  it  to  cook  slowly  by  its  own 
heat,  then  baking  the  mass  in  an  oven  and  permit- 
ting it  to  cool  off  in  the  same  oven,  and  finally 
grinding  and  packing  the  cooled  mass. 

The  herein  described  coffee  addition  com- 
pounded to  serve  as  a substitute  for  chicory  and 
for  mixture  with  pure  roasted  coffee,  consisting 
of  molasses  massecuite  having  a bitter  sweet  taste 
50%,  corn  meal  30%,  and  pure  roasted  coffee 
20%. 


TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 
The  following  marks  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a mark  may  within 
30  days  enter  opposition  to  prevent  the  proposed 
registration.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  79  Wall 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Week  Ending  June  21,  1921 
“Hatchet”;  141,202;  TwitchelLChamplin  Co., 
Portland,  Me,,  and  Boston;  flavoring  extracts. 

“Tusasac”  in  subcircle  surrounded  by  name  of 
firm;  131,610;  United  States  & South  America 
Corp.,  New  York;  cocoa,  extracts,  coffee,  tea, 
chocolate. 

“Helpy-selfY”;  134,888;  Henry  Selfy,  Dallas, 
Tex.;  flavoring  extracts. 

Week  Ending  June  28,  1921 
“Aviation”  beneath  airplane;  143,872;  Hal  W. 
Tucker,  San  Antonio,  Tex,;  coffee. 

“Dr.  Price’s” ; 143,707 ; Royal  Baking  Powder 
Co.,  Jersey  City  and  New  York;  baking  powder. 

“Blue-Bell”  in  bell  design;  125,739;  Blue  Bell 
Peanut  Butter  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  peanut 
butter. 

“Pioneer”;  145,467;  Lawrence  Chemical  Co., 
Marietta,  O, ; flavorings. 


TRADE  MARKS  REGISTERED 
This  is  a rec6rd  of  trade  marks  that  have  been 
registered,  for  which  certificates  have  been  issued : 
“Kamehameha” ; 139,241 ; American  Factors, 

Ltd.,  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco;  coffee,  canned 
goods. 

“Marlborough”;  141,073;  Marlborough  Coffee 
Co.,  New  York;  coffee. 

Registered  June  28,  1921. 


“Lanka”;  121,965;  William  Braid  & Co.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C. ; tea. 

“Boston  Blend — ^Cornwell’”;  138,669;  G.  G. 
Cornwell  & Son,  Washington,  D.  C. ; coffee. 

“Target”  ; - 139,475  ; Smart  & Final  Co.,  Santa 
Ana,  Cal. ; roasted  coffee,  spices,  peanut  butter. 

“Topmost”;  139,915;  John  A.  Tolman  & Co., 
Chicago ; coffee. 

“Westernaire” ; 135,226;  Bon  I.  Look  Stores 
Co.,  Denver ; coffee. 

“Penco”;  138,097 ; Pennsylvania  Coffee  Co., 
Pittsburgh;  coffee. 

“The  Alton  Goods” ; 144,505 ; Alton  Mercantile 
Co.,  Enid,  Okla. ; coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  spices,  ex- 
tracts. 

Registered  July  5,  1921. 


“Ronnoco” ; 123,937 ; John  P.  O’Connor,  Par- 
sons, Kan.;  roasted  coffee. 

“McDonald’s” ; 144,665 ; J.  G.  McDonald  Choco- 
late Co.,  Salt  Lake  City ; cocoa. 

Registered  July  12,  1921. 

LABELS  REGISTERED 
This  is  a record  of  labels  that  have  been  reg- 
istered, for  which  certificates  have  been  issued: 

“A  Life  Saver  Among  Life  Savers,”  “Coffee 
and  Courage  Are  Shipmates,”  “When  Your  Col- 
lar Starts  to  Wilt,”  “When  You  Entertain,”  “My 
Reputation  Depends  on  Coffee,”  “Iced  Coffee 
More  Than  Merely  Cooling,”  “Anybody  Can  Make 

Good  Coffee  if ,”  “The  Zero  Hour”;  5,639, 

5,640,  5,641,  5,642,  5,643,  5,644,  5,645,  5,646;  Joint 
Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee,  New  York; 
advertising  purposes  for  coffee. 

Registered  June  21,  1921. 

WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


An  Appreciation  of  Henry  B.  Montgomery, 
Senior  Partner  in  the  Country’s 
Oldest  Tea  Firm 


DESIDES  his  eminence  in  the  tea  trade,  which, 
^ as  a salesman,  is  probably  unexcelled,  the 
chief  characteristic  of  Henry  B.  Montgomery, 
senior  partner  of  James  & John  R.  Montgomery 
& Co.  (103  Front  St.,  New  York),  is  his  love 
of  animals.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of 

the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  and  has  befriended  no  end  of  canines, 
which  come  to  him  with  instinctive  confidence. 

Mr.  Montgomery  buys  and  sells  tea,  takes  a 
day  off  for  a swim  once  in  a while,  and  plays  with 
dogs.  Also  he  belong  to  the  Downtown  Associa- 
tion, the  Tea  Association  of  America  (of  which 
his  cousin,  James  M.  Montgomery,  is  president), 
the  Richmond  County  Country  Club,  the  Asiatic 
Association,  the  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery  of 
New  York,  and  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  He  is  fond  of 
golf. 

The  Montgomery  partnership  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  firm  of  tea  brokers  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  founded  by  James  Montgomery,  Henry 
B.’s  father,  in  1839,  at  Old  Slip  and  Front  St., 
New  York,  when  tea  was  not  handled  through 
brokers.  John  R.  Montgomery  joined  his  brother 
James  in  the  enterprise  six  years  later,  and 
these  two  went  on  year  after  year  as  partners, 
moving  to  Broad  and  Wall  Sts.  in  Civil  War 
times;  then  to  127  Water  St.  till  in  1911  a fire 
drove  them  to  93  Front.  In  1914  they  moved  to 
their  present  quarters  at  103  Front  St.  James 
Montgomery  died  in  1889,  but  John  R.  continued 
actively  in  the  business  till  1910,  when  he  too 
passed  away  in  the  harness  at  the  age  of  86. 

The  company  was  reorganized  at  the  beginning 
of  1921,  with  Henry  B.  Montgomery,  who  began 
business  life  with  it  when  a boy,  as  the  senior. 
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and  Elmslie  M,  Gillet,  Charles  I.  Weaver,  and 
Frederick  F.  Edwards  as  fellow  partners.  Mr. 
Gillet  is  himself  75,  has  been  in  the  tea  business 
since  1868,  and  with  the  Montgomerys  for  33 
years.  Weaver  and  Edwards  are  the  younger 
generation,  acquisitions  from  Carter,  Macy  & Co. 
Abraham  Hatfield,  still  on  the  job  at  85,  is  witii 
the  firm,  and  George  E.  Prosser  is  rounding  out 
31  years’  connection,  though  he  is  only  47. 

Once  affixed  to  this  company,  it  is  almost  a 
tradition  that  only  death  can  interrupt  the  asso- 
ciation. 

I MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE  I 


I News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work  | 
I and  at  Play  | 

Carl  Stoffregen,  of  Steinwender,  StofiFregen  & 
Co.,  a member  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity 
Committee,  will  spend  August  at  Easthampton, 
L.  I.,  commuting  between  there  and  his  New  York 
office. 

T.  J.  Israel,  manager  of  the  green-coffee  de- 
partment of  J.  Aron  & Co.,  New  York,  made  a 
quick  business  trip  to  the  Middle  West  late  in 
July,  visiting  the  various  markets.  He  was  away 
for  a week. 

F.  W.  Ehrhard,  of  Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co., 
New  York,  is  expected  home  from  Brazil  on  the 
steamship  Vauban,  due  in  New  York  about  Au- 
gust 16. 

Richard  Balzac,  of  Balzac  Bros.,  New  York, 
who  has  been  in  Colombia  for  the  past  several 
weeks,  is  expected  home  about  the  end  of  August. 

R.  H.  Smith,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Andre- 
sen-Ryan  Coffee  Co.,  of  Duluth,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  coffee  department  of  the  Klauber  Wangen- 
heim  Co.,  San  Diego. 

Felix  Coste,  secretary  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association,  leaves  New  York  on 
.August  15  for  three  weeks’  vacation  at  Winchen- 
don.  Mass. 

Allan  P.  Ames,  publicity  director  of  the  Joint 
Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee,  New  York, 
spent  the  last  two  weeks  of  July  on  a vacation  at 
Lake  Waramaug,  in  the  Berkshires  of  Connecticut. 

Derrick  Swindells  has  left  the  tea  department 
of  Austin,  Nichols  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers.  New 
York,  and  taken  charge  of  that  department  of  the 
American  Grocers’  Society,  of  Newark  and  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.  Prior  to  his  work  with  Austin-Nichols 
be  was  with  Arbuckle  Bros.,  I'ranklin  McVcagh, 
and  other  well-known  institutions. 

V.  II.  Engelhard,  Jr.,  president  of  A;  Ifngel- 
hard  & Sons  Co.,  coffee  roaster  of  Louisville,  paid 


a visit  to  New  York  in  July.  He  also  visited  To- 
ledo, Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Philadelphia,  being 
away  from  his  office  for  two  weeks. 

R.  A.  -Baird  has  resigned  as  a director  of  S'tein- 
wender  & Stoffregen  Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis,  to 
become  vice  president  in  charge  of  the  jobbing  of 
the  Hanley  & Kinsella  Coffee  & Spice  Co.,  with 
which  he  was  formerly  associated  for  17  years. 

Louis  R.  Gray,  representative  in  Brazil  of  Ar- 
buckle Bros.,  was  elected  president  of  the  Ameri 
can  Patriotic  Society  and  American  Red  Cross  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  annual  meetings  in  June. 

F.  L.  Roselius,  who  was  president  of  the  Kaffee 
Hag  Corp.,  1914-19,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
head  of  Roselius  & Co.,  manufacturers’  agents. 
New  York,  has  joined  Street  & Finney,  New  York 
advertising  agents. 

Louis  A.  Tyler,  manager  of  the  green-coffee  de- 
partment of  Russell  & Co.,  New  York,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  Burnett,  left  on  July  25  for 
Camp  Hawthorne,  Raymond,  Me.,  where  Mr. 
Tyler’s  younger  son,  Kingdon,  is  spending  the 
summer.  In  a letter ‘recently  received,  he  says 
that  Kingdon  is  the  midget  swimming  champion 
of  the  camp,  having  defeated  all  comers.  Burnett 
Tyler  is  connected  with  the  Mackey  Importing 
Co.,  New  York. 

E.  A.  Kahl,  submanager  of  W.  R.  Grace  & Co., 
San  Francisco,  was  expected  in  New  York  on 
August  6 

M.  J.  McGarty,  of  Roiriie,  N.  Y.,  was  in  town 
for  a few  days  this  month  attending  the  retail 
grocers’  convention  in  Brooklyn. 

Frank  S.  Shea,  who  for  the  past  three  months 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Boston  office  of  W.  R. 
Grace  & Co.,  will  hereafter  be  located  at  the  main 
office  in  New  York,  having  to  do  particularly  with 
the  tea  department.  He  was  tea  buyer  for  Leon 
Israel  & Bros,  in  the  Orient. 

W.  R.  Flatow  has  succeeded  E.  L.  Phelan  as 
manager  of  the  coffee  department  of  W.  R.  Grace 
& Co.,  New  York.,  He  has  been  with  the  firm 
for  five  years,  representing  it  in  the  Orient.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  last  April.  He  was 
in  the  coffee  brokerage  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count in  Los  Angeles  before  joining  the  Grace 
company. 

Paul  Oehmig  Jr.,  of  Paul  Oehmig  & Co., 
manufacturers  of  peanut  butter  and  mustard  ma- 
chinery, Chicago,  visited  New  York  in  July,  when 
making  a husincss  trip  through  the  East.  He  re- 
ports a good  demand  for  his  product. 

W.  S.  King  of  Harrisons-King-Irwin,  Ltd., 
Shanghai,  China,  is  expected  to  arrive  at  Van- 
couver, B.  C.,  on  August  18,  enroute  to  London. 

David  F.  Lowey,  ' manager  of  Arbuckle  Bros., 
branch  at  Kansas  City,  was  in  New  York  for 
several  days  the  early  part  of  August. 
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IN  THE  EDITOR’S  MAIL  BAG 


Here  Will  Be  Found  Letters  from  Readers 
Who  Say  Something  Worth  While 

ONLY  letters  that  deal  with  subjects  of  gen- 
eral trade  interest  are  published  here.  Read- 
ers should  remember  that  when  they  write  for 
this  department  they  can  best  serve  themselves  and 
the  Editor  by  being  brief.  Many  letters  cannot  be 
published  because  of  their  length. 

“Tea  as  a Stimulant” 

Charles  Judge,  India  correspondent  of  The 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  has  received  a 
complete  report  of  Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr’s  article  on 
tea,  on  which  he  commented  in  the  July  issue,  and 
makes  the  following  observations : 

Calcutta,  June  22,  1921. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor, 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir : 

Recently  I sent  you  a communication*  dealing 
with  disparaging  references  to  tea  published  in  the 
British  medical  press.  Those  references  seem  to 
have  been  born  from  their  context  with  malice 
aforethought.  The  May  issue  of  your  journal 
has  since  come  to  hand,  and  in  it  1 find  a very 
handsome  testimonial  to  • tea  by  Dr.  M.  Allen 
Starr  of  Columbia  University. 

His  indorsement  of  Hoch  and  Kraepelin’s  state- 
ment that  tea  increases  muscular  and  mental  power 
and  endurance,  and  that  this  effect  is  not  merely 
transitory  but  lasts  for  several  hours,  should  be 
of  the  utmost  value  to  tea  advertisers. 

Your  coffee  people  miss  no  chance,  I notice,  of 
putting  coffee  in  a favorable  light ; but  I am 
afraid  tea  advertisers  do  not  drink  tea  themselves, 
for  they  do  not  exhibit  any  signs  of  the  “rapid 
train  of  thought,  keen  appreciation  of  things  read 
or  heard  or  seen,  and  increase  of  mental  activity” 
that  Dr.  Starr  justly  ascribes  to  tea. 

The  Greatest  Testimonial 
Dr.  Starr’s  statement  that,  while  the  American 
troops  in  France  generally  preferred  coffee,  Amer- 
ican aviators  forsook  their  national  beverage  and 
took  to  tea  before  making  h^rd  flights,  therein 
following  the  example  of  British  aviators,  is  also 
a fact  of  the  most  important  significance,  which 
should  be  placed  widely  before  the  American  pub- 
lic in  the  interests  of  tea.  A man  about  to  carry 
his  life  into  deadly  danger,  relying  for  safety 
solely  on  his  nerve,  may  be  trusted  to  select  the 
article  that  will  sustain  him  best. 

The  American  aviators’  testimonial  to  tea  is 
the  greatest  that  has  ever  been  given,  for  it  is 
absolutely  pure  of  any  suspicion  of  undue  predi- 
lection or  prejudice.  Those  U.  S.  flying  fighters 
faced  death  on  tea  in  preference  to  any  other 
drink.  That  is  a long  score  in  favor  of  tea. 
Harmful  Only  From  Misuse 
Such  statements  adverse  to  tea  as  Dr.  Starr 
quotes — and  these  are,  queerly  enough,  from  Brit- 
ish sources— I controvert  as 'follows; 

* .See  The  Tea  -and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  page  45, 
July.  1921. 


From  a rather  wide  experience  in  British  tea- 
drinking countries,  home  and  colonial,  I have 
found  that  tea-will  never  hurt  a full-fed  man  or 
woman.  I have  known  it  to  be  deleterious  only 
to  those  who  have  misused  its  marvelous  power 
of  conserving  tissue  and  sustaining  energy  to  eke 
out  an  insufficient  diet. 

, Before  the  war  made  British  women  rich  by 
enabling  them  to  jump  men’s  jobs,  there  were 
thousands  upon  thousands  of. poorly  paid  British 
seamstresses  and  other  small  operators  who 
earned  scarce  enough  to  buy  food  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  My  work  as  a pressman  in 
those  days  often  took  me  among  them  in  London ; 
so  I know.  These  poor  people  all  indulged  in  tea 
to  excess.  It  was  the  only  way  they  could  get 
satisfaction  from  their  wretched  food. 

Tea  stills  the  cravings  of  hunger  and  gives  a 
sense  of  false  satisfaction.  That  is  why  these 
poor  girls  drank  it,  stewed  and  strong,  all  day 
long.  I do  not  deny  that  it  injured  them,  but  the 
same  properties  make  tea  invaluable  to  those 
who  have  to  undergo  temporary  privations, — ex- 
plorers, hunters,  and  others, — while  to  well-fed  peo- 
ple living  under  normal  conditions  the  misuse  of 
tea  is  impossible,  and  in  them  such  deleterious 
effects  as  are  alleged  never  appear.  They  simply 
cannot ; e.g.,  the  Australian  bushman  and  station 
hand,  who  eat  enormously  and  swill  tea  by  the 
bucket, — hair-raising  tea  stewed  in  the.  “billy”  in 
the  camp  kettle.  And  they  are  hefty  boys,  with 
no  more  nerves  than  a piledriver,  which  they  re- 
semble in  their  capacity  for  steady  and  continu- 
ous work. 

Well,  that  is  the  best  and  worst  about  tea.  Put 
them  in  the  scales  and  you  will  see  the  pan,  which 
holds  the  worst,  sky. — ^^Charle.s  Judge. 


Eliminating  the  “Rio  Flavor” 

The  question  of  “Rio  flavor,”  as  taken  up  at 
the  convention  of  Pacific  Coast  coffee  roasters  in 
May,  1921,  has  interested  R.  H.  Smith  of  the 
Klauber  Wangenheim  Co.,  San  Diego,  who  sug- 
gests tree  grafting  as  a possible  answer.  His 
incidental  statement  that  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon apples  would  be  better  if  they  had  the  “New 
York  flavor”  will  be  vehemently  opposed  by  pa- 
triots of  those  states.  Mr.  Smith’s  letter  fol- 
lows : 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  June  25,  1921. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor, 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir ; 

The  writer  was  somewhat  interested  in  the 
resolutions  communicated  to  the  Joint  Coffee 
Trade  Publicity  Committee  by  the  Pacific  Coast 
roasters  at  their  meeting  recently  held  at  Del 
Monte,  Cal.,  as  reported  on  page  601  of  your 
May  issue;  particularly  in  the  one,  “To  Improve 
Coffee  Quality.” 

It  would  indeed  be  a great  achievement  to  be 
able  to  control  or  improve  the  flavor  of  coffees 
by  some  grafting  process,  such  as  grafting  the 
young  trees  from  the  districts  of  Colombia  with 
those  in  the  districts  growing  Rios,  or  by  trans- 
planting. 

My  knowledge  of  the  problem,  however,  is  that 
each  district  raises  a coffee  all  its  own,  in  that, 
its  flavor  is  unlike  coffee  grown  in  any  other  dis- 
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trict  or  country,  and  that  its  peculiar  qualities  are 
due  to  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  where 
grown. 

That  part  of  the  resolution  that  reads,  “We 
recommend  further,  for  the  purpose  of  starting 
this  program  of  work,  that  first  attention  be  given 
to  some  means  of  eliminating  from  Brazilian  cof- 
fees the  objectionable  harsh  flavor  known  as  “Rio 
flavor,”  seemed  somewhat  out  of  order,  inasmuch 
as  “Rio  flavor”  is  found  in  Rio  coffees  only,  with 
exception  of  some  Santos  that  may  be  grown  on 
the  border  of  Rio  districts. 

To  me  it  was  like  asking  the  plantations  now 
growing  Rios  to  destroy  their  trees,  for  surely 
they  would  much  rather  grow  any  other  coffee 
that  they  could,  knowing  that  it  would  bring  more 
money  than  Rios.  For  instance,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, Washington  and  Oregon  would  produce  bet- 
ter apples  if  they  could  give  them  the  flavor  of 
New  York  or  other  eastern  apples,  but  they 
can’t  because  of  climatic  conditions. 

Some  day  perhaps  these  things  will  be  ac- 
complished, and  it  might  be  well  for  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  to  spend  some  money 
along  the  experimental  line  in  the  Rio  districts ; 
but  to  my  mind  it  will  take  Burbank  or  some 
other  genius  to  accomplish  the  task.  Am  I not 
right? — R.  H.  Smith. 


“Ground  Coffee  in  Packages” 

Duluth,  Minn.,  July  20,  1921. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor, 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir : 

Your  article  on  “Ground  Coffee  in  Packages,” 
on  page  602  of  the  May  issue  of  your  publication, 
is  very  interesting,  particularly  the  paragraph 
headed  “Half  the  Value  Lost  by  Grinding,”  where- 
in this  particular  roaster  states,  “No  known 
process  of  packing  can  preserve  more  than  mo- 
mentarily the  highly  volatile  coffee  essences.” 

We  have  a letter  from  the  Perfect  Vacuum  Can- 
ning Co.,  dated  December  20,  1920,  which  reads 
in  part  as  follows : 

“We  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  to  you 
the  merits  of  packing  ground  coffee  in  a high 
vacuum.  Ground  coffee,  when  sealed  in  a tight 
can  in  more  than  28  inches  of  vacuum,  will  keep 
in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  when  sealed  un- 
til the  can  is  opened.  Extensive  experiments  and 
quantitative  analyses  made  in  our  New  York 
laboratory  for  a period  of  over  three  years  have 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  loss  of  ‘cup- 
ping’ strength  in  ground  roasted  coffee  is  due  to 
the  oils  contained  therein  volatilizing  in  com- 
bination with  oxygen,  and  so  evaporating. 

“It  is  therefore  obvious  that  if  all  the  oxygen 
is  eliminated  there  can  be  and  in  fact  is  no 
volatilizing,  and  we  have  found  that  with  a 
v^acuum  of  between  28  and  29  inches  the  oxygen 
is  so  far  eliminated  as  particularly  to  eliminate 
all  volatilizing.” 

Again  referring  to  your  publication,  same  page, 
same  date,  under  the  heading,  “Advantage  of 
the  Vacuum  Can,”  we  find  this  opinion  more  in 
line  with  what  we  are  looking  for.  If  you  have 
any  other  opinions  on  the  subject,  of  vacuum 
packing,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  them,  as 
the  writer  is  personally  interested  in  following 
this  movement  throughout  the  country. — An- 
uresen-Ryan  Coffee  Co. 


Porto  Rico,  Brazil,  and  a Coffee  Duty 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  June  28,  1921. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor, 

The  Tea  and  Coffer  Trade  Journal, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  your  issue  of  March  last  I find  on  page  319 
an  item  from  your  correspondent  at  Washington 
regarding  a protective  tariff  for  Porto  Rican 
coffees.  The  gentleman  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  on  behalf  of  Porto  Rico 
is  called  Jorge  Armstrong,  who  seems,  despite 
his  Anglo-Saxon  name,  to  be  a Porto  Rican. 

It  is  astonishing  that  a person  of  the  standing 
that  Mr.  Armstrong  must  have,  and  not  a North 
American,  should  speak  of  Spamsh-America.n 
coffee-growing  countries,  among  which  he  in- 
cludes Brazil.  It  goes  without  saying  that  when 
this  subject  is  being  considered  Brazil  cannot  be 
overlooked,  since  it  is  the  largest  coffee-producing 
countr}^  of  the  world. 

It  is  time  that  foreigners  learn  that  this  coun- 
try was  peopled  by  the  Portuguese,  whose  lan- 
guage is  the  official  language  of  the  country,  of  all 
Brazilians,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  Spain. 

Let  me  expand  a little  on  Mr.  Armstrong’s 
remarks  regarding  Brazil.  It  is  true  that  our 
rate  of  exchange  has  dropped  considerably  of 
late ; but  the  cost  of  living  has  increased,  as  also 
the  wages  of  coffee  laborers.  There  are  70  to 
80  percent  foreigners  here,  chiefly  Italians  and 
Portuguese  (not  Indians  or  negroes)  ; but  the 
capital  and  brains  in  this  industry  are  I^azilian. 

A duty  on  coffee  in  the  United  States  would 
only  increase  the  cost  of  the  article  to  the  people 
of  that  country,  who,  being  the  consumer,  would 
finally  pay  it,  and  Brazil,  in  the  not  probable  case 
that  the  American  Congress  should  adopt  such 
a foolish  measure,  could  retaliate  on  American 
goods  consumed  in  this  country.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Americans  should  hinder  the  admis- 
sion of  goods  from  other  countries  necessary  to 
them,  any  more  than  they  do  not  hamper  the 
transportation  of  the  production  of  their  48  states 
which  freely  interchanges. — N.  R.  Telles. 


I INSPIRATION  CORNER  | 

I C[  Putting  salt  on  the  tails  of  fugitive  big  | 
I thoughts  and  bits  of  verse  which  make  | 
I worth  while  the  blending  of  sentiment  with  | 
I business.  | 



CITY  PERSONALITY 
City  personality  is  being  developed  by  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  making  the  city  a better  place 
in  which  to  work  and  live;  by  giving  many  people 
an  opportunity  to  work  for  the  city ; by  replacing 
a selfish  business  spirit  with  an  unselfish  civic 
spirit ; by  effective  community  advertising  at  home 
and  elsewhere ; by  teaching  the  people  that  they 
can  have  what  they  seek  only  as  they  make  them- 
selves attractive  to  themselves  and  therefore  at- 
tractive to  outsiders ; by  developing  strong  men 
and  getting  them  behind  a strong  community 
spirit. — Don  E.  Mowry. 
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WHAT  IS  BRAZIL  VALORIZING? 

On  January  2 of  this  year  an  American  dollar  in  Brazil  would  buy  6$650  reis,  or  say 
15  cents  for  a milreis.  Exchange  on  London  was  lOd.  (pence),  which  at  the  sterling  value 
of  $3.54  a pound  (the  quotation  for  sterling  at  that  date)  equaled  about  14.6  cents.  The 
closing  months  of  1920  saw  imports  pouring  into  Brazil.  Exports  from  there  were  small  and 
decreasing.  The  natural  result  was  a heavy  balance  of  trade  against  her.  The  inevitable  result 
followed  and,  with  a large  foreign  liability  staring  her  in  the  face,  her  exchange  declined  to  a 
point  where  a few  weeks  ago  it  was  possible  to  obtain  9$350  for  an  American  dollar, — a start- 
ling decline  for  a country  of  her  natural  wealth  and  resources. 

For  many  years  before  the  World  War  exchange  was  fixed  at  16d.  (sterling),  or  about  32 
cents  U.  S.  currency.  Naturally  a decline  of  over  40  percent  was  a cause  for  much  uneasiness 
to  a country  of  Brazil’s  standing  and  reputation,  and  many  measures  were  discussed  and  ad- 
vocated for  improvement.  The  situation  at  one  time  became  so  critical  that  even  a moratorium 
was  strongly  considered.  Evidently  the  federal  government  of  Brazil  for  the  first  time  became 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  a new  coffee  (?)  valorization  scheme.  We  say  the  first  time,  for 
never  previously  have  the  states  of  Minas,  Espirito  Santo  (Victoria),  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  really 
had  absolute  government  support  as  they  now  'appear  to  have. 

Consequently,  it  would  seem  as  though  Brazil  was  using  her  principal  product  as  a means 
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toward  improving  the  value  of  her  currency.  She  undoubtedly  saw  that,  with  all  her  states  pro- 
tected by  a government-buying  price  on  coffee  and  knowing  that  the  world  must  eventually 
come  to  her  for  coffee,  a fairly  large  advance  in  values  might  easily  result  and  the  demand  for 
bills  be  enough  to  improve  the  rate.  With  only  one  state  interested,  as  in  the  last  valorization 
scheme,  control  would  have  been  impossible:  with  all  the  coffee-producing  states  interested  and 
protected,  it  is  a different  matter.  With  the  moderate  crops  in  sight,  there  was  to  the  outside 
world  no  need,  so  far  as  coffee  growers  were  concerned,  for  valorization.  Coffee  was  appar- 
ently selected  as  the  best  means  to  an  end,  and  at  this  writing  the  scheme  seems  to  be  working 
well. 

Within  the  past  20  days  exchange  has  advanced  about  16  percent,  and  much  higher  val- 
ues are  freely  predicted.  The  rise  has  been  of  considerable  value  to  outsiders,  as  many  long- 
standing accounts  with  Brazil  have  been  much  reduced.  The  result  of  the  advance  is  shown 
in  coffee  prices,  as  quotations  are  up  fully  1^4  lo  1^  cents  a pound  since  June  30. 

On  July  1 it  was  announced  on  the  Sao  Paulo  Commercial  Association  that  the  govern- 
ment had  already  bought  3,000,000  bags  of  Santos  coffee,  had  control  of  the  market,  and  would 
guarantee  a price  of  14$650  per  10  kilos  for  4s  through  the  crop  year.  As  it  will  accept  only 
an  average  of  4s,  its  engagements  represent  very  much  more  than  the  actual  stock  of  coffee 
available  for  delivery  in  Santos.  Arrivals  there  are  limited  to  900,000  bags  a month.  If  Europe 
continues  to  buy  on  the  same  basis  she  has  for  the  past  two  months,  fully  this  amount  of  receipts 
will  be  required. 

Exchange  at  the  moment  is  erratic  and  feverish.  It  has  touched  8^  cents;  today  (August 
8)  is  8 3/32,  against  a low  of  6^  on  July  7.  The  dollar  rate  from  a low  of  9$350  has 
advanced  in  the  same  period  to  8$000. 

With  all  these  facts  in  sight,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  present  valor- 
ization plan  might  well  be  called  an  “exchange  valorization”  rather  than  a coffee  one. — L.  G. 


ADMISSION  OF  THE  FACTS  ABOUT  COFFEE 

Telling  the  truth  about  coffee  should  include  admission  of  all  the  facts  about  coffee.  Natu- 
rally admission  of  facts  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  undue  emphasis  of  all  the  unpleasant 
features  of  a subject.  Yet  would  it  not  prove  a unique,  attention-getting,  and  confidence- in- 
spiring mode  of  attack  if  some  of  the  points  detracting  from  a product  enjoying  national  con- 
sumption were  admitted  in  a national  advertising  campaign? 

Advertising  men  are  aggressively  favorable  to  truthful  advertising,  but  has  anyone  had  the 
temerity  to  advance  a frank  statement  of  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  his  product  ? Still,  could 
anything  be  more  convincing  than  if  an  advertising  man,  who  must  necessarily  be  sold  on  the 
proposition  he  is  advocating,  should  write  a piece  of  copy  admitting  the  weakness  of  his  com- 
modity? Next  to  securing  attention,  the  most  valuable  adjunct  of  advertising  is  sincerity, — a 
note  difficult  to  inject. 

The  obvious  way  to  incorporate  this  in  coffee  advertising  is  to  grant  that  coffee  is  produc- 
tive of  unpleasant  results  in  certain  cases,  and  then  minimize  the  admission  by  pointing  out 
what  a small  percentage  of  the  population  belongs  to  the  neurasthenic  dyspeptic  class.  Practi- 
cally all  of  your  friends  enjoy  coffee,  while  an  occasional  one  might  not  be  able  to  tolerate  it. 
And  if  he  could  not,  would  he  be  likely  to  admit  that  he  was  physically  unfit? 

Admit  the  faults  of  coffee,  and  the  public  cannot  help  but  agree  on  its  merits.  Materialize 
on  the  valuable  selling  fundamental  of  understatement.  Thus  might  the  seeming  necessity  of 
refutation  of  the  Postum  claims  be  precluded,  by  demonstrating  that  the  legitimate  field  of 
Postum  is  limited  to  a few.  And  caffein-free  coffee  will  give  these  few  more  satisfaction.  For 
that  matter,  “If  coffee  don’t  agree,  drink  Postum”  admits  the  superiority  of  coffee,  ties  the  sub- 
stitute tag  to  the  cereal  mess,  and  indicates  the  small  excuse  for  existence  of  Postum  et  al. 

Again,  the  aphorism  “No  drink  is  without  its  faults”  is  incontrovertible.  None  with  the  ex- 
ception of  aqua  pura  can  show  a cleaner  slate  than  coffee,  — coffee,  the  palatable  and  normal 
drink  for  the  normal  man. — T.  C. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

Dullness  Marks  July  Coffee  Trade — Tea 
Demand  Grows — Effect  of  Brazil 
Valorization 

(staff  correspondence) 

New  York,  August  3,  1921. 
TAULLNESS  and  narrowness  were  about  the 
only  features  of  the  local  market  for  Bra- 
zilian coffee  during  the  month  under  review.  In 
fact,  business  was  even  quieter  than  during  June 
and  much  below  the  normal  volume  for  July. 
Nevertheless,  prices  for  Santos  remained  steady 
to  firm  during  the  greater  part  of  the  month, 
and  toward  the  end  gained  from  to  ^ cent. 
Rios  and  Victorias  were  consistently  firmer,  and 
at  the  end  showed  net  gains  of  cent.  During 
this  latter  period  moderate  improvement  was  noted 
in  the  demand. 

Effect  of  Valorization 

The  generally  firmer  trend  was  traceable  al- 
most wholly  to  the  action  of  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment, which  officially  stated  that  it  had  purchased 
3,000,000  bags  and  announced  that  it  would  main- 
tain prices  during  the  entire  crop  year.  This 
confirmed  private  cables  published  in  our  last 
issue. 

The  price  guaranteed  by  the  government  for 
Santos  4s  during  July  was  14$800,  which  is  said 
to  be  equal  to  a cost-and-freight  price  of  9^ 
cents.  The  minimum  guaranteed  for  August  was 
14$650.  It  also  stated  that  receipts  at  Santos 
would  be  restricted  to  30,000  bags  daily.  For  Rio 
7s  it  guaranteed  12$525  during  July  and  12$500 
during  August,  the  former  being  equal  to  about 
1Y\  cents  c.  f.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  prices 
current  here  are  below  the  cost  of  replacement  in 
Brazil. 

Nevertheless,  buyers  here  showed  little  anxiety, 
possibly  because  the  local  stock  of  Rio  and  harsh- 
drinking  Santos  was  estimated  between  300,000 
and  400,000  bags,  about  four  months’  supply. 
Warehouse  deliveries  during  July  were  small,  only 
317,601  bags,  against  540,759  in  June,  and  564,556 
in  July,  1920. 

This  is  deemed  important  as  indicating  a ma- 
terial decrease  in  invisible  supplies.  The  latter, 
it  is  said,  are  rapidly  reaching  a point  when  a 


better  demand  can  be  expected.  With  only  mod- 
erate stocks  in  all  distributing  centers,  it  is  argued 
that  Brazil  will  experience  little  difficulty  in  main- 
taining the  prices  named,  and  hence  an  advance 
in  our  markets  sufficient  to  bring  them  up  to 
parity  with  Brazil  is  confidently  expected  in  well 
informed  and  conservative  circles.  Cables  report 
that  80  percent  of  the  Santos  arrivals  are  only 
fair  roasters,  which  is  confirmed  to  some  extent 
by  samples  received  here.  Still,  the  cup  quality 
is  said  to  be  good. 

One  cable  received  by  way  of  London  stated  that 
Belgium  had  agreed  to  take  care  of  700,000  bags 
of  the  Brazilian  government  holdings.  Possibly 
this  accounted  in  part  for  the  strength  of  Rio  ex- 
change on  London,  which  advanced  from  6-7/8d. 
to  7-9/16d.  In  the  interest  of  Brazil,  if  such  a 
quantity  of  coffee  has  been  contracted  for,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  larger  proportion  is  of  Rio 
coffee,  for  the  stock  in  the  Rio  port  is  now  1,347,- 
000  bags,  or  fully  half  as  much  as  was  shipped 
from  Rio  during  each  of  the  two  preceding  crops. 

If  the  yearly  consumption  of  Rio  coffee  is  2,- 
500,000  to  2,750,000  bags,  and  the  crop  is  2,500,000 
to  3,000,000,  the  Brazilian  government  may  have 
a large  surplus  to  carry  over  into  the  following 
season. 

Milds  Quiet  but  Steady 

There  was  no  change  of  moment  in  the  market 
for  mild  coffees  during  the  past  month.  The 
volume  of  business  was  about  the  same  as  dur- 
ing June, — about  normal  for  July.  In  short,  there 
was  a fair  distributing  trade,  buyers  picking  up 
small  lots  as  needed  to  fill  immediate  wants. 
Prices  held  fairly  steady,  and  toward  the  end  in- 
dications were  for  larger  dealings  and  better  prices 
in  the  near  future.  The  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand applied  almost  wholly  to  better  grades. 

It  was  said  that  heavy  rains  had  damaged  the 
crops  in  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  and  hence  ar- 
rivals from  those  countries  were  not  desirable. 
Continued  scarcity  of  desirable  selections  is  ex- 
pected in  some  quarters. 

Arrivals  at  all  ports  during  the  month  were 
248,119  bags,  and  deliveries  253,777.  Hence  stocks 
(decreased  to  634,627  bags,  compared  with  640,285 
month  ago  and  863,158  a year  ago. 

Teas  Active  and  Higher 
The  volume  of  business  in  teas  during  July  was 
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the  largest  recorded  in  at  least  half  a year.  Owing 
to  restored  conhdence  in  the  value  of  tea  at  the 
low  prices  previously  ruling,  a widespread  gen- 
eral demand  developed,  and  as  supplies  came  for- 
ward slowly  there  was  a-  gradual  advance  of 
to  1 cent  during  the  first  few  weeks  with  a sharp 
upturn  of  fully  2 cents  in  the  last  10  days. 

With  stocks  light  and  import  prices  from  2 to 
4 cents  above  those  ruling  on  old  teas,  the  out- 
look for  the  future  is  generally  regarded  as  de- 
cidedly hopeful.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  output 
in  Formosa  was  the  smallest  ever  known,  8,000,000 
to  9,000,000  pounds,  and  that  the  production  in 
India  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  new  season 
was  30,000,000  pounds  short.  The  small  yields 
there  are  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  only  small 
leaves  are  being  plucked,  and  the  same  is  said  to 
be  true  of  Java  and  Ceylon. 

Reports  from  Japan  are  that  the  first  crop  is 

5.000. 000  pounds  short.  Owing  to  unfavorable 
weather  and  other  damage,  the  second  crop  is  of 
decidedly  poor  quality  and  is  conceded  to  be  a 
failure.  The  prices  offered  are  so  low  that  prac- 
tically none  will  be  prepared  except  on  positive 
orders.  A similar  shortage  is  indicated  for  China 
greens,  while  Congous  will  probably  not  exceed 

2.000. 000  pounds. 

Spices  Dull  'but  Firm 

Although  the  demand  for  spices  has  been  dis- 
appointingly slow,  holders  have  remained  firm  in 
their  views,  and  prices  show  no  noteworthy 
changes.  It  is  pointed  out  that  with  buyers  draw- 
ing on  their  own  supplies  the  time  when  they 
will  be  forced  to  replenish  is  drawing  closer.  In 
the  meantime,  importers’  stocks,  already  small, 
have  been  further  reduced,  and  little  has  been 
bought  for  forward  shipment,  as  prices  in  primary 
markets  remain  above  those  here. — C.  K.  T. 

BETTER  CONDITIONS'  IN  COCOA 

John  Clarke  & Co.  send  the  following  report  of 
cocoa  conditions : 

“Comment  on  the  course  of  the  cacao-bean 
market  during  the  past  month  must  of  necessity 
be  limited.  Following  extreme  dullness  during  the 
first  part  of  the  month,  the  market  firmed  up  con- 
siderably, due  to  increased  interest  on  the  part  of 
dealers.  Prices  have  advanced  somewhat,  and 
this  market  presents  a firm  aspect  at  the  start 
of  the  new  month.  Primary  points  are  far  above 
this  market  in  most  instances,  and  in  consequence 
very  little  business  has  been  reported  in  futures. 

“As  for  trade  in  general,  there  has  been  no 
betterment  noted  in  the  movement  of  finished 
products,  and  manufacturers,  expecting  a contin- 
uance of  the  seasonal  dullness  for  another  month 
at  least,  have  confined  their  purchase  of  raw  ma- 
terials to  their  absolute  immediate  nec<ls. 

“There  is,  however,  a strong  belief  current 
that  there  will  be  a turn  for  the  better  in  this  trade 
in  the  near  future,  and  the  firmness  reflects  the 
buying  by  those  who  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.” 


THE  FRENCH  COFFEE  CAMPAIGN 

Coiniiiittee  to  Increase  Consumption  Or- 
ganizes, but  Will  Not  Be  in  Full 
Aetion  Till  Next  February 

(staff  correspondence)  ' ■■  “ 

Paris,  July  10,  1921."  • 
I N my  last  letter  I gave  a few  particulars  re- 
garding  the  national  campaign  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  coffee,  the  program  of  which  is 
at  the  present  time  under  study. 

The  Comite  Frangais  du  Cafe  (French  Com- 
mittee on  Coffee)  was  formed  to  prepare  this 
program.  It  groups  three  kinds  of  members ; 

1.  Foreign  counselors  (diplomatic  representa- 
tives and  commercial  attaches  of  coffee-producing 
countries),  whose  part  is  to  furnish  documentary 
information  to  the  committee  in  connection  with 
the  methods  of  cultivation  and  export,  and  to 
facilitate  economic  relations  with  these  countries. 

2.  Parliamentary  counselors  (senators  and  dep- 
uties), whose  part  is  to  intervene  in  the  French 
Parliament  in  all  discussions  relating  to  coffee 
(taxes  and  customs  in  particular). 

3.  Technical  counselors  (importers,  forward- 
ing agents,  roasters,  advertising  advisers). 

Senator  Louis  Brindeau  is  honorary  president ; 
Viscount  de  Saint-Leger  (president  of  the  Franco- 
Brazilian  Central  Committee)  • is  vice  president ; 
and  I had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  active 
president  of  the  committee.  A number  of 
counselors  is  already  registered,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  begun  its  work. 

The  most  delicate  problem  is  the  financial  ques- 
tion. It  is  extremely  difficult,  by  reason  of  the 
French  spirit,  to  group  the  dealers  for  a collec- 
tive effort.  For  instance,  cooperative  advertis- 
ing has  never  been  carried  out  successfully  in  our 
country.  Therefore,  we  shall  begin  by  creating 
a favorable  opinion  in  the  coffee  trade  in  behalf 
of  the  national  campaign  by  means  of  articles 
in  trade  journals  and  circulars  forwarded 
directly  to  those  interested.  Later,  when  our  pro- 
gram is  drawn  up  definitely,  we  shall  request  the 
financial  support  of  the  syndicates. 

In  France  our  employers’  syndicates  have  very 
restricted  power  of  action,  and  can  never  dis- 
pose of  considerable  sums;  therefore,  they  will 
he  asked  only  to  take  charge  of  the  special  con- 
trihutions  that  will  he  solicited  from  dealers. 

The  method  that  appears  most  equitable  is  that 
of  a fixed  tax  i)cr  bag  of  coffee  soldi  but  unfor- 
tunately many  merchants  conceal  theSe  figures, 
and  consequently  we  shall  ask  for  a fixed  con- 
tribution, according  to  the  importance  of  the  firm 
or  the  number  of  employees.  The  syndicates  will 
collect  these  sums.  The  participation  of  ship- 
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ping  and  railway  companies  will  be  requested, 
and  also  that  of  the  Brazilian  growers,  who  are 
the  first  to  be  interested  in  such  propaganda. 

The  campaign  was  to  begin  in  early  winter ; 
but  we  shall  have  difficulty  in  getting  ready  by 
that  time,  and  cannot  hope  to  start  before  next 
February. 


Quotations  on  the  Havre  market  still  remain 
in  the  neighborhood  of  105.  Business  shows  a 
slight  tendency  toward  improvement,  but  we  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  this  is  the  dull  season. 
The  stock  at  Havre  amounts  to  689,585  bags. 

R.  Freulon. 


OUR  LONDON  LETTER 


India  Tea  Figures  Show  Reduced  Planting 
and  Finer  Picking — Ceylon 
Quality  Falling  Off 

(staff  correspondence) 

London,  July  15,  1921. 

^ I 'HE  restriction  of  the  production  of  India  tea 
is  shown  clearly  in  the  figures  just  published 
by  the  Indian  Tea  Association.  These  give  the 
new-season  crops  to  the  end  of  May  as  23,750,000, 
contrasted  with  38,500,000  pounds  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year.  This  means  reduced 
planting  and  finer  picking.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
will  help  to  clear  off  the  oversupplies  of  poor  and 
inferior  teas,  some  of  which  are  unsalable.  On 
the  market,  public  sales  of  Indian  teas  have  been 
rather  heavy,  and  all  good  liquoring  kinds  were 
in  request  at  steady  rates. 

In  Ceylon  tea  prices  are  giving  way  somewhat, 
owing  to  a falling  off  in  quality.  There  was  a 
good  demand  for  the  small  supplies  of  Javas. 

Denmark  has  come  into  the  market  as  a buyer 
of  our  teas  once  more;  but  it  is  believed  that  a 
good  deal  of  this  is  really  on  Russian  account. 
Germany  has  also  been  buying  a lot  of  tea  from 
us  lately.  All  this  is  very  welcome,  in  view  of 
our  large  supplies. 

Russia’s  lack  of  credit  is  plainly  shown  by  pro- 
posals just  submitted  to  the  London  tea  trade 
and  by  their  reception.  These  proposals  are  that 
London  firms  should  send  to  Russia  20,000,000 
pounds  of  tea,  receiving  in  exchange  25  percent 
of  the  value  in  cash  and  for  the  remainder  12 
months’  bills  accepted  by  Russian  cooperative 
societies  and  indorsed  by  the  Russian  Foreign 
Trade  Department,  of  which  Krassin  is  chief. 

As  a chest  of  Indian  tea  contains  100  pounds, 
the  quantity  mentioned  is  equivalent  to  200,000 
chests,  which,  valuing  a chest  at  £5,  shows  that 
the  suggested  transaction  would  involve  about 
$4,000,0(K).  There  are  now  such  immense  stocks 


of  tea  in  this  country  that  dealers  would  be  eager 
to  send  the  tea  if  they  felt  that  they  could  rely 
on  receiving  the  75  percent  based  on  credit;  but, 
as  Russia  lacks  credit,  a transaction  on  such 
terms  is  not  likely  to  be  entertained. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  the  London  tea  trade  has  been  com- 
plaining to  British  steamship  lines  that  Dutch  and 
German  companies  are  carrying  tea  from  India 
and  Ceylon  to  Continental  ports  at  lower  rates 
than  those  charged  by  British  companies  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  latter  maintain  that  they 
are  already  losing  money,  and  cannot  compete 
with  the  lower  expenses  of  foreign  concerns. 

The  United  Kingdom  stock  in  bonded  ware- 
houses on  June  30,  1921,  as  published  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  was  218,594,000  pounds,  and  the  stock 
as  estimated  by  McMeekin  & Co.  was  201,228,000 
pounds. 

The  coffee  market  is  quiet,  with  buying  usually 
confined  to  good  qualities.  Inferior  sorts  are  neg- 
lected. Stocks  are  practically  the  same  as  a year 
ago. 

The  cocoa  market  shows  a rather  improved  de- 
mand at  steady  rates.  Stocks  are  191,000  bags. — • 
Thomas  Reece. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LETTER 


Tea  and  Coffee  Situation  Improves — More 
Style  Needed  in  Serving  Tea  and 
Coffee  Beverages 

(staff  correspondence) 

New  Orleans,  July  29,  1921. 

I ^HE  coffee  situation  here  is  better,  even  with 
the  slack  business  of  midsummer.  Sales 
have  been  fairly  good  in  the  green-coffee  trade, 
as  shown  by  the  clearing  out  of  stocks,  which,  al- 
though arriving  in  less  quantity,  have  been  con- 
siderable. Stock  in  public  warehouses  amounts 
to  less  than  170,000  bags,  and  there  is  only  some 
160,000  bags  afloat  for  this  port.  Inquiry  from 
the  interior  has  been  slack,  but  toward  the  end 
of  the  month  showed  more  activity. 

The  new  offices  of  the  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.  are 
on  Magazine  St.,  formerly  occupied  by  A.  C. 
Israel,  where  it  is  handling  coffee  exclusively. 
Fred  Kuntz  is  manager.  A.  C.  Israel  has  a fine 
place  across  Magazine  St.,  fitted  up  in  modern 
style. 

Several  of  the  leading  coffee  men  are  away  on 
vacations,  including  Ben  Meyer,  chairman  of  the 
Coffee  Quotations  Committee,  which  position  is 
being  occupied  by  Paul  Fallon  in  his  absence. 
Others  away  are  W.  B.  Burkenroad  and  L.  Cahn. 

The  coffee  roasters  are  in  a better  humor  than 
at  the  end  of  last  month.  L.  Aron,  president 
of  the  New  Orleans  Coffee  Roasters  Associa- 
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tiun,  says,  “Business  is  much  better,  and  we 
Ijelieve  tiiat  in  August  the  trade  will  begin  to 
replenish  stocks  and  business  will  inerease  in 
volume.” 

Prices  of  roasted  coffee  are  unchanged,  with 
standard  packages  at  around  28  cents.  Bulk 
coffee  may  be  bought  as  low  as  cents  a 
pound.  Roasters  have  kept  their  men  on  the 
road  steadily,  hut  at  great  expense.  Collect 
tions  are  said  not  to  be  very  good,  some  very 
strong  houses  asking  extensions  on  bills. 

Tea  Conditions  Better 

The  tea  trade  is  more  optimistic  than  the 
coffee.  It  closed  the  month  with  quite  an  active, 
market,  and  more  business  had  been  done  than  in 
any  of  the  previous  six  months.  This  activity 
covers  all  varieties  and  includes  all  sections  of 
the  country,  one  large  firm  having  sold  a car  of 
tea  in  Montreal.  Imports  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  the  past  few  months,  so  that  stock  is 
needed. 

Some  of  the  restaurants  and  confectioneries 
are  fitting  up  corners  which  they  call  “tea 
rooms”  and  selling  hot  and  cold  tea.  The  whole 
thing  in  the  tea  and  coffee  selling  trade  ought  to 
be  style  in  making  and  serving,  which  is  woe- 
fully lacking  here,  even  in  places  where  better 
service  would  be  expected. — E.  K.  P. 


INDIA’S  TEA  TRADE 


First  Sales  Show  Assams  and  Dooars  Su- 
perior and  Darjeelings  Disappointing 
— The  Strike  Troubles 

(staff  correspondence) 

Calcutta,  June  15,  1921. 
V/ESTERDAY  the  first  of  the  new  season’s 
(1921)  teas  made  its  appearance  on  the 
Calcutta  market..  About  the  usual  quantity  was 
offered  at  auction  at  Mission  Row  (our  local 
“Mincing  Lane”).  The  catalogs  included  20,000 
packages  of  2,000,000  pounds.  Only  half  of  this, 
however,  was  of  1921  crop,  the  rest  being  old 
season’s  and  quite  uninteresting. 

Darjeeling,  Terai,  and  the  Dooars  supplied 
practically  all  the  1921  teas  on  offer,  and  there 
were  a few  early  Assams.  On  the  whole,  it  cre- 
ated a good  impression,  though  there  was  nothing 
like  the  phenomenal  improvement  displayed  by 
Ceylons  earlier  in  the  year. 

Assams  Above  Average 
The  few  Assams  put  up  showed  a return  to 
Assam  character, — pure  and  bright  in  cup  and 
leaf  gave  evidence  of  greater  care  in  manufac- 
ture. They  were  above  average,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently to  justify  the  term  “stand  out,”  which  is 
the  highest  praise  our  tea-tasters  can  bestow  upon 
a sample.  If  As.sam  this  year  will  only  produce 


its  old-style,  full-bodied,  “thick  liquoring”  teas, 
which  we  have  missed  since  the  curse  of  the  war 
fell  on  us,  we’ll  tell  the  world  what  good  tea  is. 

The  “thick”  liquor  of  Assams  is  due  to  the 
large  content  of  caffein  tannate,  on  which  Chark\s 
W.  Trigg  ably  discourses  in  your  April  number. 
It  is,  as  he  points  out,  due  to  processes  of  manu- 
facture; but  I should  like  to  add  “only  partly  so.” 
The  raw  leaf  must  be  rich  in  the  necessary  con- 
stituents, caffein  and  tannic  acid,  or  the  tea 
maker’s  skill  will  be  in  vain.  Thus,  do  what  you 
may,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  thick 
liquor  from  the  inferior  leaf  of  other  districts, 
both  India  and  Ceylon. 

Disappointment  in  Darjeelings 

The  bulk  of  the  first  offering  came  from 
Darjeeling  (3,428  packages)  and  the  Dooars 
(5,011  packages).  We  do  not  generally  expect 
first-class  Darjeelings  (high-grown,  hill  teas) 
from  the  first  flush.  It  is  the  second  that  counts. 
Still  the  first-flush  teas  might  have  been  better. 

Darjeeling  tea  depends  on  its  bright  infusion, 
regular  leaf,  and  above  all  on  its  unique  flavor, 
which  cannot  be  reproduced  anywhere  else. 

Dooars  of  Superior  Quality 

The  Dooars  teas  offered  yesterday  were  very 
superior  to  the  advance  musters  previously  re- 
ceived. The  planters  have  evidently  recognized 
the  imperative  necessity  of  better  teas.  The  most 
significant,  sign  of  this  is  that  some  gardens  which 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  down  coarse, 
undistinguished  teas,  lacking  alike  in  leaf  and 
liquor,  came  forward  with  good  liquoring  parcels. 
The  trade  was  keenly  appreciative  of  the  improve- 
ment and  bid  up  manfully,  especially  for  broken 
kinds  and  pekoe  fannings.  Dooars  tea  at  its  best 
approaches  Assam  in  character,  with  a flavor  of 
its  own  which  makes  it  attractive  to  the  trade. 
The  Russians,  who  are  good  judges,  used  to  buy 
a lot  of  it,  often  in  preference  to  the  heavier 
Assams. 

But  the  Dooars  is  a most  erratic  district. 
Starting  with  poor  teas,  it  has  often  surprised  us 
later  with  superlative  quality.  Hail  and  abnor- 
mally wet  spells  are  the  enemies  in  the  Dooars, 
and  the  fluctuating  nature  of  the  labor  supply  is 
a drawback.  Hail  will  on  occasion  cut  a swath 
through  a line  of  gardens,  taking  off  the  “flush” 
(young  leaf,  which  makes  tea)  as  clean  as  a 
scythe  could  do  it  and,  worse  still,  it  cuts  and 
pits  the  young  new  wood,  grown  after  the 
winter’s  pruning,  so  that  it  will  not  show  up 
good  flushes  for  months  after. 

The  preference  for  broken  teas  at  the  first  sale 
is  indicative  that'  the  chief  demand  is  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  our  other  customers  largely 
buy  leaf  grades. 

Better  Tuan  Ceylon 

It  is  indicative  that  Indian  planters  have  mean.s 
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to  produce  high-class  teas,  that  the  top  Dooars 
averages  recorded  yesterday  are  much  higlier 
than  the  best  average  price  for  Ceylon  high- 
grown  tea  at  Coloinho,  though  Dooars  is  a low, 
plain‘d  district.  There  were  several  invoices  that 
sold  he'tween  92  and  9t)  cents  (Ceylon  rupee 
cents),  whereas  the  best  Ceylon  averages  at  the 
Colombo  sale  of  June  8,  ran  from  84  to  88  cents, 
and  these  were  all  high  grown.  The  best  Ceylon 
could  do  for  medium  grown  was  78  cents  for 
one  small  lot,  and  the  best  for  low  grown  (Dooars 
is  low  grown)  was  54  cents. 

In  London  it  is  the  same  tale.  When  Indian 
tea  is  really  good  it  is  superlative.  Ceylon  teas 
in  London  have  been  recently  selling  5d.  to  6d. 
a pound  better  than  Indians  on  the  average ; but 
when  it  comes  to  individual  top  prices  India 
leads.  At  the  May  sales  in  London  the  Grocer 
quotes  prices  up  to  4s.  4^d.  for  Assam,  broken 
orange  pekoes  and  maximum  price  for  Ceylon 
b.o.p.  2s.  4l^d.,  and  gives  an  entire  range  of 
Indian  prices  for  b.o.p.  above  Ceylon’s  maximum 
and  from  2s.  6<1.  to  4s.  4j^d.  The  best  for 
Ceylon  orange  pekoe  was  Is.  7d.,  and  Indian  ditto 
2s.  IHd. ; broken  pekoes,  Ceylon  top  price  2s.  Id., 
Indian  2s.  4j4d. 

Of  course,  this  proves  nothing,  except  that 
India  still  has  a few  expert  tea  makers  left,  and 
also  has,  as  I have  always  maintained,  leaf  better 
than  Ceylon’s  best.  The  pity  is  that  so  few  of 
our  planters  know  how  to  turn  it  into  correspond- 
ingly good  tea. 

Where  Ceylon  scores  is  in  the  general  sustained 
level  of  quality  for  all  kinds  of  tea.  The  best 
Ceylon  tea  is  not  superlative ; but  the  worst  is 
good,  clean,  and  desirable.  The  best  Indian  tea 
is  superlative,  and  the  worst  is  pig-wash ; also 
there  is  a very  large  proportion  of  this  dreary 
stuff. 

Strikes  Delay  Sales 

Sales  ought  to  go  on  now  week  by  week ; but 
there  is  a hitch,  and  we  shall  not  have  another 
sale  for  a fortnight.  Political  agitation,  which 
has  grown  into  a public  nuisance  in  India,  has 
reached  the  tea  district,  and  is  interfering  with 
tea  transport. 

There  are  two  classes  pf  political  agitators  in 
India.  One  of  them  works  for  reforms  and  con- 
cessions that  will  gradually  put  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  natives  by  representation  and  elec- 
tion, a gradual  transformation  of  a bureaucracy 
into  a democracy.  Something  has  already  been 
done  in  this  direction  by  the  institution  of 
councils  of  elected  members  and  the  appointment 
of  native  Indian  ministers  to  departments  under 
the  councils.  The  progressive  agitators  are  on 
the  whole  satisfied  by  these  present  concessions. 

The  other  class,  which  calls  itself  “non-co- 
operators,”  avowedly  aims  at  paralyzing  the 


Hritish-lndian  government  by  inciting  all  Indian 
employees  of  government  and  of  private  European 
enterprises  to  quit  work  on  a universal  strike. 

Having  dismally  failed  with  the  intelligent 
classes,  the  “non-cooperators”  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  densely  ignorant  coolie  class. 
They  achieved  some  success  in  the  great  tea  dis- 
trict of  Sylhet,  where  their  preaching  stampeded 
6,000  coolies  from  the  gardens.  They  brought 
about  a strike  of  river  steamer  crews  and  rail- 
way hands,  with  the  result  that  there  was  no 
transport  for  the  absconding  coolies.  Conse- 
quently, but  little  tea  from  the  transriver  districts 
of  Assam,  Cachar,  and  Sylhet  is  arriving. 

These  strikes  do  not  affect  the  districts  of 
Darjeeling,  Terai,  and  Dooars  in  northern  Ben- 
gal. As  they  form  a system  apart,  they  are 
fairly  safe;  but  Assam  is  in  danger  from  any 
trouble  of  this  sort.  As  the  movement  is  political, 
it  is  all  the  more  dangerous,  as  the  agitators  have 
shown  they  care  nothing  for  the  welfare  of  the 
ignorant  people  they  incite  to  action.  An 
economic  agitation  may  be  allayed,  but  a political 
agitation  never. — Charles  Judge. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  LETTER 


Coffee  Status  Much  Improved  — Many 
Coffee  Exhibits  at  the  Hotel  Equip- 
ment Exposition 

(staff  correspondence) 

Chicago,  Aug.  4,  1921. 

A MORE  cheerful  attitude  is  noted  in  the 
coffee  trade  here,  actuated  by  advices  from 
Brazil  that  exchange  had  risen  there,  which  had 
consequently  raised  the  prices  for  coffee  in  Chi- 
cago 1 to  2 cents.  There  seem  to  be  indications 
of  improved  buying,  especially  by  the  small  cus- 
tomers. The  coffee  trade  now  feels  that  the  end 
of  the  depression  has  come. 

The  tea  trade  is  also  showing  more  optimism, 
and  the  general  report  is  that  business  the  last 
two  weeks  of  July  has  been  unusually  good,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  the  previous  six  or 
eight  weeks.  Prices,  too,  are  a little  stronger, 
averaging  around  2 cents  better  than  heretofore. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  Japans,  basket  fired  and 
gunpowders.  This  is  mostly  stock  that  has  been 
on  hand  for  some  time,  as  the  new  crop  is  not 
going  so  readily  as  usual. 

At  the  Hotel  Exposition 
A number  of  local  tea  and  coffee  concerns  and 
manufacturers  of  equipment  had  some  elaborate 
exhibits  at  the  annual  American  Hotel  & Restau- 
rant Equipment  Exposition,  held  July  11  to  16  at 
the  Coliseum. 

Among  those  exhibiting  were : 

Janows  & Kramer  Co.,  which  showed  a full  line 
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of  cafeteria  equiprnent,  coffee  urns,  etc. ; the 
Manthey-Zorn  Laboratories  Co,,  which  demon- 
strated its  new  coffee  infuser.  President  Zorn  and 
other  officials  being  in  attendance  and  showing 
hotel  managers  how  the  machine  worked;  John 
D.  Houck,  manufacturer  of  the  Peerless  percolat- 
ing coffee  pot;  Stewart  & Ashby,  coffee  importers, 
represented  by  W.  A.  Stewart,  who  handed  out 
small  “No  Parking”  souvenirs  to  each  visitor; 
W.  S.  Quinby  Co.,  which  featured  its  La  Touraine 
coffee ; O.  G.  Winheim  & Co.,  who  displayed 
their  restaurant  china  and  cooking  ware  and  also 
their  San  Francisco  coffee  urn ; the  Cheek-Neal 
Coffee  Co.,  which  handed  out  small  booklets  tell- 
ing how  to  brew  Maxwell  House  coffee ; the 
Caroline  Products  Co.,  which  claimed  that  its 
evaporated  cow’s  milk  would  niake  coffee  better ; 
the  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Trading  Co.,  featuring 
Snowdrift,  with  Assistant  Sales  Manager  G.  C. 
Callerman  in  charge;  the  Hobart  Mfg.  Co.,  with 
its  combination  coffee  mill  and  urn,  with  Manager 
A.  L.  Norrington  in  charge ; the  Liberty  Bread 
Sheer,  Inc.,  with  a coffee  pourer  and  repourer  and 
urn ; McKenney  Importing  Corp.,  with  Anita 
Stewart  coffee ; Albert  Pick  & Co.,  with  an  elab- 
orate display  of  Sauer’s  flavoring  extracts. 

To  Boom  Canned  Goods 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  National  Canners’ 
Association  at  the  LaSalle  July  15,  plans  were  laid 
for  a nation-wide  publicity  campaign  for  the 
greater  use  of  canned  goods.  One  week  early  in 
November  will  be  set  aside  as  a canned-food  week, 
when  it  is  hoped  the  housewife  can  be  induced  to 
lay  in  a large  supply  of  canned  goods  for  all 
purposes  and  at  prices  that  will  be  considerably 
reduced  from  those  now  prevailing. 

Coffee  Ballists  in  Deadly  Combat 

One  of  the  greatest  days  spent  by  the  coffee 
brokers  and  weighers  and  warehousemen  was 
Sunday,  July  31,  when  a large  representation  of 
Chicago  concerns  gathered  at  West  End  Ball  Park 
in  Oak  Park  to  find  out  who  were  the  superiors 
on  the  diamond.  The  brokers  were  captained  by 
W.  T.  Callaghan  of  Bown  & Callaghan,  and  the 
weighers  by  V.  S.  Callaghan.  The  game  ended 
in  favor  of  the  brokers  by  a score  of  6 to  1.  Cal- 
laghan for  the  lirokers  brought  in  the  first  rup, 
thereby  winning  a special  prize.  J.  Blackburn  of 
Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch  featured  the  game 
by  hitting  a home  run. 

So  much  fun  was  had  that  it  is  hoiK*d  to  make 
the  ba.seball  games  a regular  Sunday  feature,  with 
a league  of  the  trade  branches  organized. 

Note.s  of  the  Trade 

The  Wflxon  Spice  Co.  suffered  a heavy  loss  by 
fire  on  the  evening  of  July  26  in  its  plant  at  25 
West  Austin  Ave.,  caused,  it  is  thought,  by  spon- 
taneous combustion  due  to  heat  generated  by  the 
spice  grinding  mills.  This  is  the  second  loss  by 
lire  for  the  linn  in  a year;  a $125,000  loss  was 
sutfcrerl  at  its  former  lncatif)ii  on  llliiuiis  St. 
through  the  same  cause. 

( larence  Green,  formerly  repr<'senlalive  here 
for  Macy  Bros.  & Gillel,  lea  brokers.  New  York, 


stopped  here  for  a short  time  the  last  week  in 
July  on  a northwestern  trip  for  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.,  with  whom  he  is  now  connected,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York. 

W.  M.  Hoyt,  pioneer  grocer  and  founder  of  the 
wholesale  concern,  W.  M.  Hoyt  & Co.,  was  hon- 
ored by  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  July  26, 
his  84th  anniversary,  when  a portrait  of  him, 
painted  by  Mrs.  Marie  G.  Cameron,  was  unveiled. 

M.  B.  Conant  of  M.  B.  Conant  & Co.,  specialty 
brokers,  was  traveling  in  the  East  on  business 
during  most  of  July,  during  which  time  A.  H. 
Dietz  of  W.  R.  Grace  & Co.  looked  after  his  af- 
fairs here. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  trade  during  the  last 
weeks  of  July  were  F.  E.  Hillyer  and  Neal  Cal- 
laghan of  C.  E.  Bickford  & Co.,  brokers  of  San 
Francisco;  and  Fred  Markham  of  the  Coffee  Bro- 
kerage Co.,  St.  Louis. 

The  Pageant  of  Progress  Exposition  at  the 
Municipal  Pier  here  is  well  represented  by  local 
wholesale  grocers  and  manufacturers  of  food 
products.  The  Puhl-Webb  Co.  is  specially  featur- 
ing Thomas  J.  Webb  coffee — W.  H.  A. 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MARKETS 


Coffee  Prices  Down  and  Demand  Is  for 
Better  Quality — Tea  30%  Lower 
Than  Last  Year 


(staff  correspondence) 

San  Francisco,  July  26,  1921, 
^OFFEE  price  have  temporarily  declined 
^ from  to  J2  cent  q,  pound  for  most  grades 
and  an  amounting  to  average  of  50  points  in  op- 
tions. But  it  is  generally  thought  that  there  will 
be  a sharp  advance  in  prices  as  soon  as  market 
conditions  show  signs  of  improvement.  Continued 
low  prices  mean  a poorer  quality  of  coffee,  es- 
pecially of  milds,  and  as  statistics  show  that  there 
is  a constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  choicer 
to  fanciest  coffees  received  here,  manufacturers 
are  giving  more  heed  to  better  quality  in  their 
roasted  outputs  and  the  higher  prices  arc  being 
willingly  met. 

A San  Francisco  im])orfcr  and  exporter  recently 
returned  from  Guatemala  says  that  coffee  planters 
there  arc  expecting  an  extremely  heavy  crop 
this  fall.  There  has  been  a good  growing  rain 
and  the  blossoming  is  healthy  in  appearance. 
Shipments  will  jirohahly  start  a little  earlier  this 
year,  some  lots  to  he  available  in  November. 

fl'hc  jirice  of  Japan  tea  has  dropped  to  .10  per- 
cent lower  than  last  ye.'ir,  and  Japanese  growers 
say  that  unless  the  price  is  raised  a <piantity  of 
poor  grade  tea  will  flood  the  .\mcrican  market. — 
G.  B.  M. 
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HAUGEN  BILL  PASSES  HOUSE 


Slack-Filled  Packages  to  Be  Prohibited — 
Containers  Must  Hold  Con- 
tents Claimed 


(staff  corresfondence) 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  25,  1921. 
’^HE  House  has  passed  a bill  known  as  the 
^ Slack-Filled  Package  Bill,  which  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  It 
proposes  to  insert  in  the  present  act ; 

“Or  if  it  be  in  a container  made,  formed,  or 
shaped  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser 
as  to  the  quantity,  quality,  size,  kind,  or  origin 
of  the  food  contained  therein.” 

The  amendment  is  also  to  insert  a new  para- 
graph, as  follows : 

“Fifth.  If  in  the  package  form,  and  irrespective 
of  whether  or  not  the  quantity  of  the  contents  be 
plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside 
of  the  package  in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or 
numerical  count,  as  provided  in  paragraph  third, 
the  package  be  not  filled  with  the  food  it  pur- 
ports to  contain ; but  due  allowance  shall  be  made 
for  unavoidable  shrinkage  after  filling.” — Lamm. 


Wholesale  Grocers’  Attitude 
W.  C.  McConaughey,  chairman  of  the  Pure 
Food  and  Legislative  Committee  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  has  sent  a vig- 
orous arraignment  of  the  Haugen  Bill  to  all  mem- 
bers, which  reads  as  follows : 

“H.  R.  7112  is  a cold-storage  bill.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  measure  the  term  ‘food’  is  de- 
fined to  mean,  in  addition  to  the  usual  so-called 
‘fresh  products’  regulated  in  the  cold-storage  laws 
of  a number  of  states,  cooked,  prepared,  or  cured 
meat,  poultry,  game,  fish,  fish  products,  shellfish, 
oysters,  and  clams,  lard,  lard  substitutes,  butter 
substitutes,  cheese,  oils  for  food  purposes,  and 
milk  whether  evaporated,  dried,  condensed,  or 
powdered. 

“After  30  days  in  a cold-storage  warehouse 
these  and  other  foods  governed  by  the  bill  would 
be  required  to  be  marked  (a)  with  the  words 
‘cold  storage,’  with  all  the  dates  when  put  in  and 
taken  out  of  cold  storage,  and  the  names  and  lo- 
cations of  all  the  cold-storage  warehouses  in 
which  stored. 

“It  would  be  unlawful  to  ship  in  interstate  com- 
merce, deliver  for  shipment,  or  sell  an  article  of 
food  that  had  been  in  cold,  storage  for  exceeding 


12  months,  which  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
would  be  empowered  to  extend  to  18  months  in 
the  case  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs.  Cheese  held 
for  ripening  and  improving  its  quality  is  ex- 
empted. It  would  also  be  unlawful  wilfully  to 
destroy,  waste,  permit  preventable  deterioration 
of,  or  withhold  from  the  market  by  possession  or 
under  contract  or  arrangement,  any  article  of 
food  covered  by  the  bill,  with  the  object  of  re- 
straining commerce  therein. 

“The  secretary  of  agriculture  would  have 
authority  to  investigate  the  handling,  grading, 
storage,  and  transportation,  to  establish  standards 
of  quality  and  condition  for  poultry,  fish,  and 
oysters  when  fresh  or  frozen,  eggs  when  in 
shell,  dried,  or  frozen,  butter,  oleomargarine, 
butter  substitutes,  cheese,  and  other  perishable 
farm  products. 

“The  most  important  feature  of  this  bill  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  wholesale  grocer  is  its  de- 
parture from  the  terms  of  the  uniform  cold- 
storage  law  already  enacted  in  a number  of  states, 
in  its  definition  of  the  term  ‘article  of  food.’ 
This  bill  brings  within  the  scope  of  its  regula- 
tory provisions  products  that  are  almost  entirely 
handled  by  wholesale  grocers  and  are  not  gen- 
erally considered  perishable. 

“We  strongly  urge  that,  in  your  own  interest, 
in  the  interest  of  consumers,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
food  industry,  you  communicate  at  once  with 
the  representatives  in  Congress  from  your  district 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  stating 
fully  and  forcefully  your  reasons  against  the  re- 
quirement of  showing  dates  of  entry  and  with- 
drawal, together  with  names  and  locations  of  all 
cold-storage  warehouses,  on  goods  not  considered 
perishable  and  subject  to  cold-storage  regulation. 
Also  ask 'that  the  bill  be  restricted  to  the  usual 
‘fresh’  products  covered  by  uniform  cold-storage 
legislation.” 


LIPTON  SALES  AND  PROFITS 
The  report  of  the  directors  of  Lipton,  Ltd.,  for 
the  year  ended  March  31,  1921,  shows  an  increase 
in  trade,  but  less  profits  because  of  increased 
expenses.  After  paying  debenture  interest  and 
preference  dividends,  further  dividends  amounting 
to  \2]/2  percent  for  the  year  were  recommended. 

CALENDARS  FOR  COFFEE  TRADE 
The  Mound  City  Coffee  Co..  506  South  Seventh 
St.,  St.  Louis,  which  sells  only  to  hotels,  restau- 
rants, cafes,  and  institutions,  has  prepared  12 
beautiful  colored  calendars  as  sales  stimulants. 
Each  is  for  a month,  and  bears  a reproduced 
painting  showing  an  attractive  coffee  scene. 
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NEW  COFFEE-BREWING  DEVICE 


Cleveland  Firm  Brings  Out  ‘‘Infuser”  and 
“Dispenser”  That  Are  Said  to 
Solve  Many  Problems 

A NEW  coffee  “infuser”  and  “dispenser”  have 
been  brought  out  by  the  Manthey-Zorn 
Laboratories  Co.,  of  1834  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land, which  are  said  to  reduce  the  cost  of  serving 
coffee  by  a cent  a cup,  to  insure  absolute  uniformity 
of  brew,  cut  in  half  the  quantities  of  sugar  and 
cream  used,  and  also  produce  cold  coffee  accu- 
rately and  rapidly.  The  manufacturers  have  sup- 
plied the  following  data  about  the  machines ; 

The  Infuser^’s  Accomplishments 

The  Manzorn  coffee  infuser  extracts  the  desir- 
able elements  from  the  coffee  bean  and  leaves  the 
deleterious  ones  behind,  and  this  it  does  with  the 


utmost  economy.  Its  operation  requires  only  one 
unskilled  workman  or  workwoman.  In  the 
ordinary-sized  restaurant,  where  the  machine  is 
not  operated  to  capacity,  the  operator  puts  in  the 
rest  of  the  day  on  other  work. 

One  of  these  machines  has  supplied  the  cup 


service  to  a chain  of  four  quick-lunch  restaurants 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  over  two  years,  which  has 
demonstrated  that,  with  ground  coffee  at  35  cents 
a pound,  the  Manzorn  method  makes  it  possible 
to  deliver  a cup  of  unsweetened,  strong,  black 
coffee  to  the  waiter  for  at  least  three-fourths  of 
a cent  less  than  the  lowest  cost  by  any  existing 
process  known  to  us.  There  is  a further  saving 
in  the  sugar  and  cream  bills,  as  customers  use  only 
about  half  as  much  in  this  coffee  as  they  did  prior 
to  the  installation. 

This  is  because  the  major  part  of  the  natural 
sugar,  always  present  in  good  green  coffee,  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  bean  by  the  infuser,  and  the  coffee 
is,  consequently,  naturally  slightly  sweet.  Cream 
in  ordinary  coffee  goes  to  a large  extent  to  obliter- 
ate the  more  or  less  bitter  taste  arising  from  the 
deleterious  elements  absent  in  Manzorn  coffee,  and 
the  drinker  soon  finds  that  he  is  using  too  much 
cream  for  his  own  taste. 

When  these  savings  are  all  operative,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  Manzorn  infuser  makes  it  possible 
to  save  over  a cent  a cup  on  coffee  served. 

Over  8,000  cups  a day  can  be  easily  served  from 
one  infuser  operating  at  five-minute  intervals  for 
eight  hours. 

With  the  infuser  neither  your  product  nor  your 
expenses  are  affected  by  such  questions  as  dirty 
urn,  sour  leach  bags,  non-boiling  water,  use  of  old 
water,  failure  to  turn  over  liquid  coffee,  unduly 
protraeted  leaching,  premature  serving,  standing 
coffee,  new  coffee  mixed  with  old. 

The  infuser  is  successfully  applicable  to  many 
varieties  of  installation.  It  may  be  installed  in 
any  one  of  a chain  of  restaurants,  in  a warehouse, 
or  at  any  other  central  point,  and  the  remaining 
restaurants  of  the  chain  equipped  with  dispensers 
and  the  coffee  base  delivered  in  standard  gallon 
bottles  to  the  branches. 

This  method  is  desirable  in  hotels  serving  coffee 
from  several  stations.  One  or  more  machines  can 
be  profitably  operated  in  an  independent  station 
for  supplying  coffee  base  (the  direct  product  of 
the  infuser)  to  restaurants  too  small  to  have  in- 
fusers of  their  own;  also  for  general  distribution 
to  lodges,  societies,  clubs,  cafeterias,  delicatessen 
stores  and,  in  some  cases,  residences. 

For . dining-car  service  the  infuser  may  be  in- 
stalled at  selected  division  points  and  the  coffee 
base  placed  on  board  the  cars  in  gallon  bottles,  to 
be  served  directly  to  the  waiters  from  one  dis- 
penser in  each  car. 

. How  the  Infuser  Works 

The  Manzorn  infuser  of  one-gallon  capacity 
occupies  about  six  by  12  feet  of  floor  space  and 
eight  feet  of  head-room.  It  is  operated  by  power 
and  weighs  800  pounds.  It  is  about  the  size  and 
appearance  of  the  ordinary  centrifugal  machine 
used  for  separating  oil  from  steel  turnings  in  ma- 
chine shops;  is,  in  fact,  a centrifugal  machine  by 
which  a cylindrical  wall  of  boiling  water  is  passed 
through  a cylindrical  wall  of  pulverized  coffee  in 
something  less  than  38  seconds,  leaving  the  dis- 
carded grounds  without  coffee  flavor  or  aroma. 
At  no  time  does  the  coffee,  in  the  form  of  either 
grounds  or  liquid,  come  into  contact  with  any 
metals  whatever,  except  monel  metal  or  tin. 

An  auxiliary  apparatus  attached  to  the  madiinc 
automatically  distributes  the  ground  coffee  into 
the  required  position.  The  water  is  introduced 
from  a tank  provided  with  apparatus  to  insure 
the  exact  quantity.  This  tank  is  also  equipped 
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with  thermostatic  control,  to  insure  that  the  water 
shall  be  at  the  correct  temperature. 

About  all  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to  put  the 
liquid  coffee  bottle  or  receptacle  under  the  out- 
going spout,  move  the  levers  to  start  the  rotation 
of  the  machine,  introduce  and  distribute  the  coffee 
and  the  water ; stop  the  rotation,  remove  the 
coffee  bottle,  brush  the  discarded  grounds  out  of 
the  centrifugal  cage,  replace  it  in  the  machine,  and 
start  over  again.  An  ordinary  operator  working 
at  an  easy  gait  can  complete  the  entire  cycle  in 
three  minutes  or  less,  producing  at  each  turn  one 
gallon  of  coffee  base,  which  will  serve  upward  of 
125  cups  of  strong  coffee. 

Few  people  can  drink  the  coffee  base  without 
dilution,  as  it  is^too  strong.  For  breakfast  and 
luncheon  four  parts  of  boiling  water  to  one  of 
liquid  is  about  as  strong  as  anybody  wants  to 
drink  it,  and  many  like  it  weaker  still,  som.e  even 
as  high  as  nine  of  water  to  one  of  base. 

Dispenser  Serves  Hot  or  Cold 

The  dispenser  is  an  ingenious  device  of  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  a coffee  urn,  upon  which  the 
opened  bottles  of  coffee  base  are  inverted  in  the 
same  way  that  spring  water  bottles  are  placed  for 
office  use,  and  the  contents  automatically  com- 
bined with  hot  water  in  predetermined  propor- 
tions by  means  of  skilful  regulation  of  “water 
heads’'  and  a differential  faucet.  As  in  the  infuser, 
the  coffee  served  through  the  dispenser  comes  into 
contact  with  no  metals  except  monel  metal  and 
tin. 

The  control  of  the  temperature  of  water  in  the 
dispenser  is  automatic,  and.  it  is  applicable  to  the 
mixture  and  service  of  both  hot  and  cold  bever- 
ages. There  is  probably  no  more  uniform,  accu- 
rate, and  economical  method  of  serving  “iced” 
coffee  rapidly  than  by  the  use  of  coffee  base  from 
the  infuser  served  in  a dispenser  equipped  for  cold 
service. 

Saving  in  Cup  Cost 

One  of  the  editors  raised  the  question  of  the 
claimed  saving  in  cup  cost  by  means  of  the  Man- 
zorn  method,  which  apparently  more  than  equaled 
the  total  original  cost  of  the  coffee,  and  also  sug- 
gested that  the  alleged  saving  in  sugar  and  cream 
might  have  been  exaggerated.  Following  is  the 
company’s  reply:  ^ 

“The  answer  to  the  question  you  raise  is  really 
contained  in  statements  which  you  will  find  on 
page  437  of  your  esteemed  journal  for  October, 
1920*,  which  statements  in  their  essential  par- 
ticulars agree  with  our  own  investigation  and 
experience. 

“I  was  much  surprised  at  the  show  to  find  the 
large  number  of  restaurant  men  who  determined 
their  number  of  cups  of  coffee  served  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  amount  of  boiling  water  put  into  the 
urns. 

“By  way  of  illustration : A common  problem 

presented  to  us  at  Chicago  was  the  use  of  six 
gallons  of  water  poured  over  two  pounds  of 
coffee  in  an  urn.  Your  October,  1920,  issue  and 
our  own  experience  indicate  that  this  would  yield 
about  640  ounces  of  coffee,  one  entire  gallon 
having  been  absorbed  by  the  grounds  and  bag. 
Coffee  made  and  not  served  varies  from  16  to 
35  percent,  according  to  circumstances  and  man- 
agement. Taking  an  average  of  25  percent  would 

*Quctatinns  fn'iri  liooklet  on  the  brewing  of  coffee, 
issued  by  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publishing  Committee. 


leave  for  the  net  coffee  served  in  this  case  480 
ounces. 

“We  find  in  the  restaurants  investigated  by  us 
that  the  average  service  of  a 7j4-ounce  cup  is 
five  ounces  of  coffee  and  one  of  cream. 

“On  this  basis,  this  example  would  yield  48 
cups  a pound.  By  the  Manzorn  process  coffee 
base  diluted  six  to  one,  which  would  be  some- 
what stronger  than  that  produced  from  the  ex- 
ample just  cited,  would  yield  89  cups  a pound. 

“At  35  cents  a pound,  the  coffee  cost  per  cup, 
disregarding  labor,  would  be  4/10  of  a cent  in  the 
Manzorn  case  and  7/10  cent  in  the  urn  case. 

“As  you  get  farther  east  coffee  is  stronger. 
We  find  a great  many  instances  of  16  cups  to 
the  pound.  On  that  basis,  in  the  same  ratio,  the 
difference  in  coffee  cost  of  the  two  cups  of  coffee 
would  be  9/10  of  a cent.  The  J^-cent  saving 
would  be  a case  between  these  two. 

“Like  every  other  complex  ‘organic’  substance, 
the  analyses  of  coffee  vary  according  to  the  point 
of  view  from  which  they  are  made.  Our  own 
investigations  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject  of 
the  sugar-presence,  and  chemical  determinations 
indicate  that  a pound  of  coffee  beans  frequently 
contains  as  much  sugar  as  a pound  of  sugarcane. 
After  all,  it  isn’t  very  much,  but  when  not  neu- 
tralized by  the  presence  of  the  bitter  elements  it 
is  enough  to  effect  a considerable  saving  in  the 
use  of  sugar  by  coffee  drinkers. 

“The  obvious  presence  of  sugar  in  the  Manzorn 
coffee  base,  by  both  taste  and  odor,  was  contin- 
ually remarked  upon  by  visitors  to  our  booth. 

“In  this  connection  you  may  have  noticed  the 
organization  of  a company  at  Bucaramanga  for 
the  extraction  of  sugar  from  coffee  as  an  in- 
dnstry”  

TO  PUSH  BLACK  TEA 


Peek  Bros.  & Winch  Open  New  York 
Office  as  Headquarters  for  Country- 
Wide  Campaign 

4 

OEEK  BROS.  & WINCH,  tea  importers  and 
packers  of  London,  have  resumed  operations 
in  the  United  States,  with  headquarters  at  106 
Wall  St.,  for  a campaign  to  sell  black  tea  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  office  is  in  charge  of  B.  Reed  Willis,  who 
has  just  left  the  Pacific  Coast  agency  of  Irwin, 
Harrisons  & Crosfield  at  San  Francisco.  He  will 
appoint  subagents  at  various  centers  all  over  the 
country,  who  will  stimulate  the  demand  for  Peek’s 
Perfect  brand  wherever  possible  and  interest 
wholesale  distributors. 

Bulk  tea  will  be  favored  in  the  beginning,  though 
the  company  will  continue  to  import  package  tea. 
It  is  possible  that  the  packing  machinery  formerly 
used  here  will  be  sent  back  from  England  before 
long  and  the  packing  of  tea  on  this  side  resumed. 

Mr.  Willis  was  with  Harrisons  & Crosfield 
abroad  for  eight  years,  having  gone  through  their 
famous  fea  “school,”  and  spending  four  years  iti 
Colombo,  Ceylon.  Their  Pacific  Coast  interests 
are  now  in  sharge  of  Francis  R.  Davis. 
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FINANCING  JAVA  EXPORTS 

How  BiUs  of  Exchange  Are  Handled 
Through  Bank  Credits  on  Which 
^Seller  Draws 

By  John  A.  Fowler 
U.  S.  Trade  Commissioner 

Exports  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
are  financed  through  credits  opened  by  banks 
on  which  the  seller  draws.  These  credits  arc 
opened  through  a local  bank,  which  pays  on  the 
surrender  of  a full  set  of  bills  of  lading,  invoices, 
and  other  necessary  documents. 

In  the  ordinary  credit  procedure  the  seller  re- 
quests the  buyer  to  open  through  a New  York 
or  London  bank  a credit  with  some  local  bank, 
thus  authenticating  a credit,  bills  for  which  are 
placed  on  the  local  market  and  are  bought  by 
the  highest  bidder— not  necessarily  the  bank 
through  which  the  credit  is  advised.  Sterling- 
drafts  are  preferred  on  account  of  the  favorable 
exchange  rate,  as  the  greater  volume  of  sterling 
exchange  business  makes  a closer  rate  possible. 
Most  of  the  exporters’  bills  are  drawn  in  the 
currenc}'  of  the  purchasing  country.  The  common 
usance  is  90  days’  sight  on  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  although  some  bills  are  drav.'n 
at  30,  60,  and  even  120  days.  Practically  all  bills 
of  exchange  are  sold  through  brokers,  who  are 
paid  a com.missicn  of  one-twentieth  of  one  per 
cent  by  the  sellers. 

In  the  import  trade  there  is  no  fixed  custom 
in  regard  to  commissions  charged  for  clean  and 
documentary  items.  The  commission  charged 
by  “ outport  ” banks  for  obtaining  acceptance  or 
for  making  collection  of  bills  on  “ outport  ” com- 
panies is  one-quarter  of  1 per  cent.  All  collection 
charges  ‘are  paid  by  the  importer  when  the  bills 
are  in  the  currency  of  the  exporting  country 
and  by  the  exporter  when  drawn  in  local  currency. 
Only  in  v-“ry  isolated  instances  are  drafts  re- 
ceived drawn  in  local  currency. 

The  bill  stamp  charges  are  negligible,  being  10 
guilder  cents  on  each  document,  which  is  paid 
by  the  drawee. 

Consignments  and  Shipping  Documents 
Local  banks  do  not  guarantee  the  payment  of 
drafts  accepted  by  approved  firms  except  when 
a credit  “ without  recourse  ” has  been  opened. 
When  shipments  are  made  “ documents  against 
payment”  the  banks  will  take  the  responsibility 
for  the  shipment  until  the  drafts  are  paid;  when 
made  “ documents  against  acceptance  ” no  re- 
sponsibility is  assumed  by  the  banks  after  accep- 
tance has  been  obtained. 

While  the  banks  are  responsible  for  merchan- 


dise, they  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
insurance  and  storage,  which  is  charged  against 
the  draft.  The  storage  companies  {veems)  are 
all  working  under  government  licenses.  Storage 
charges  are  placed  against  the  merchandise  stored, 
and  must  be  paid  before  delivery. 

If  goods  arrive  in  advance  of  related  docu- 
ments, delivery  may  be  obtained  under  guaranty 
from  a bank  to  the  steamship  company.  The 
bank  makes  no  charge  for  this  service.  No  con- 
sular invoice,  is  required.  The  banks  do  not  give 
permission  to  examine  goods  before  payment,  as 
they  would  then  lose  recourse  to  the  drawer.  If 
bills  of  lading  are  made  out  “ to  order,”  the 
consignee  may  get  possession  of  the  goods  with- 
out a bill  of  lading  under  a bank  guaranty.  To 
give  the  shipper  absolute  control  of  the  merchan- 
dise, bills  of  lading  may  be  indorsed  to  a bank ; 
but  the  banks  prefer  them  to  be  made  “ to  order  ” 
and  “ blank  indorsed.” 

Protested  Items  and  Dishonored  Drafts 

Protests  must  be  effected  within  24  hours  after 
maturity,  and  the  charges  are  16  florins.  If  the 
drafts  are  paid  after  protest  the  drawee  usually 
pays  the  protest  charges. 

In  cases  where  drafts  are  dishonored  the  bank’s 
clients  (the  drawers)  may  desire  to  sell  the  goods, 
in  which  case  the  bank  instructs  a responsible 
firm  to  attend  to  such  sale  for  the  account  of  the 
drawer;  or  the  goods  may  be  put  up  at  auction. 
If  the  shipper  desires  a return  of  the  goods,  he 
must  so  instruct  the  bank.  No  duty  need  be 
paid  in  such  an  event. 

The  only  charge  for  the  return  of  dishonored 
items, 'other  than  the  protest  fees  mentioned,  is  a 
bank  commission  amounting  to  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent.  Payment  of  such  charges  is  mad? 
through  the  American  correspondent  of  the  loc  .1 
bank.  * 

Remittances,  Interest  Charges,  and  Rebates 

When  drafts  are  drawn  in  the  currency  of  the 
exporting  country,  the  remittance  will  be  for  the 
full  face  value.  When  the  remitting  bank  wants 
to  obtain  collection  charges  for  itself,  it  should 
so  stale  on  the  draft,  and  this  should  also  be 
stated  in  the  letter  of  transmittal.  If  interest  is 
to  be  included,  the  draft  should  contain  the  phrase 
” with  interest  from  date  hereof  until  approxi- 
mate date  of  rcpa}'mcnt  in ” that  place. 

Local  banks  will  undertake  to  remit  proceeds*  of 
bills  in  United  States  dollars  without  loss  of  ex- 
change; the  phrase  that  should  appear  on  the  bill 
in  such  case  is  “ Payable  at  collecting  bank’s 
selling  rate  for  checks  on  New  York.” 

There  is  no  fixed  rebate  rate  for  retiring  drafts 
before  maturity,  this  being  a matter  of  negotia- 
tion between  the  local  bank  and  the  acceptor. 
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NATION’S  OLDEST  WHOLESALERS 

111th  Year  Reached  in  Continuous  His- 
tory of  R.  C.  Williams  & Co., 

New  York  Grocers 


A LTHOUGH  this  begins  the  111th  year  of 
continuous  activity  of  R.  C.  Williams  & Co., 
wholesale  grocers  of  New  York,  no  special  fuss 
is  being  made  about  it ; though  it  did  make  a lot 
of  its  centenary.  Arthur  P.  Williams,  a grandson 
of  Richard  S.  Williams,  the  foundei;,  is  one  of 
the  partners. 

The  business  was  started  in  1811  at  167  Fly 


Edwin  J.  Sayre 


William  L.  Jiihring 


The  Two  Senior  Partners 


Market,  the  southwest  corner  of  the  present  Ful- 
ton and  South  Sts.,  and  the  original  building  is 
still  there.  It  was  known  then  as  Mott  & 
Williams,  the  present  designation  not  having  been 
adopted  till  10  years  afterward.  It  became  Wil- 
liams & Potter  in  1851,  and,  after  a few  changes 
back  and  forth  between  that  and  Potter  & 
Williams,  finally  chose  R.  S.  Williams  & Co.  as 
the  permanent  name. 

Now  the  partners  are  Edwin  J.  Sayre,  senior 
member,  who  started  with  it  in  1871 ; William  L. 
Juhring,  beginning  in  1877 ; Arthur  P.  Williams; 
Howell  E.  Sayre,  a son  of  the  senior;  and  William 
The  Home  110  Years  Ago— On  Left  dossier.  The  concern’s  site  has  been  changed 

several  times.  It  went 
from  Fulton  and 
South  to  218  Front  St. 
in  1867,  then  to  229 
Front,  to  Peck  Slip 
and  Front  in  1874,  and 
to  Hudson  and 
Thomas  in  188  8, 
where  it  occupies  two 
enormous  buildings. 

The  company  i s 
known  chiefly  for  its 
Royal  Scarlet  brand 
of  goods,  established 
in  1891,  which  covers 
every  kind  of  product 
handled  by  a whole- 
sale grocer. 

Coffee  is  one  of  the 
largest  departments, 
and  William  H.  Sin- 
clair, its  head,  says 
this  amounts  to  more 
than  is  handled  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  cof- 
fee houses.  It  is  im- 
ported from  every- 
where except  Brazil 

The  Present  Large  Quarters  of  R.  C.  Williams  & Co.  the  firm  does  not  use 


IS 


Cartons  carrying  the  above  imprint  are  manu- 
factured in  one  of  the  most  complete  and  up-to- 
date  plants  in  the  industry. 

Located  near  board  mills  noted  for  their  quality, 
the  factory  was  designed  and  built  to  manufacture 
high  grade  boxes  at  a minimum  of  cost. 

With  a complete  organization  including  its  own 
designing,  art  and  engraving  departments,  The 
Globe  Folding  Box  Company  is  equipped  to  handle 
high  grade  color  work  giving  service,  quality  and 
price,  the  three  essentials  you  should  always  look 
for. 

Your  Inquiries  Solicited 

‘Jhe  GLOBE  FOLDING  BOX  CO. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


CONSI’LT  Cl.ASSIFIKD  lit.'YF.R’s  CuiDF.  IN  THE  1?\(K  (>l  'I'lllS  IsSl'E  lOU  T'uKTIIER  INFORMATION 
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any  Brazil  colTee  in  its  hltMids),  and  is  roasted  and 
packed  in  one-,  Iwo^,  and  three-pound  containers 
of  tin,  liber,  and  foil-lined  bags,  either  in  the 
bean,  steel  cut,  t>r  pulverized.  The  Prcniiuni 
blend  is  sold  in  hulk. 

The  high-grade  tea  is  put  up  in  quarter-,  half-, 
and  one-pound  packages,  besides  little  parcels  of 
two  ounces  which  sell  for  10  cents. 

The  territory  covered  is  the  eastern  United 
States,  from  Maine  to  Florida, 


CHANGES  IN  CASH  REGISTER  CO. 

Patterson  Succeeded  by  Son  as  President, 
but  Heads  Directorate — Barringer 
Becomes  General  Manager 

(special  correspondence) 

Dayton,  Ohio,  July  18,  1921. 
y\  NXOUXCFiMENT  was  made  today  of  three 
^ ^ important  changes  affecting  leading  ex- 
ecutives of  the  Xational  Cash  Register  Co. 

John  IT  Patterson  has  resigned  as  president 
and  general  manager,  but  will  be  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  help  formulate  the 
policies  of  the  company.  His  son,  Frederick  B. 
Patterson,  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  presi- 
dent, while  J.  H.  Barringer  was  made  general 
manager. 

Mr.  Patterson  has  been  president  of  the 
company  for  37  years. 
He  built  up  the  institu- 
tion from  a workshop 
of  one  room  with  two 
employees  to  an  or- 
ganization employing 
more  than  10,(KX)  men 
and  women  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  He  was 
born  on  a farm  77  years 
ago. 

Frederick  B.  Patter- 
son is  29  years  old.  His 
first  work  was  on  a 
farm.  He  attended 
school  for  two  years  in  England,  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  X.  C.  R.  for  11  years,  starting 
as  a workman  in  the  foundry.  He  has  visited 
all  of  the  company  agencies  except  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, India,  Russia  and  Mexico,  and  was  man- 
ager of  the  foreign  department  for  two  years,  till 
he  went  into  the  World  War,  where  he  rose  to  a 
commission  in  the  air  service. 

J.  H.  Barringer,  the  new  general  manager, 
started  with  the  company  14  years  ago, 
holding  a minor  position.  Pie  was  promoted 
rapidly,  and  in  1918  was  made  first  vice  president 
and  assistant  general  manager.  He  is  only  38 
years  old. — J. 


GREEN-COFFEE  FIRM  EXPANDS 

J.  H.  Windels  Goes  to  Brazil  in  Interest  of 
Enlargements  of  Geo.  H.  McFadden 
& Brother 


DRELIMIXARY  to  taking  up  his  work  with 
^ W.  D.  Stuart  as  associate  manager  of  the 
green-coffee  department  of  Geo.  H.  McFadden 
& Bro.,  New  York,  J 
H.  Windels  departed 
for  Brazil  on  the  steam- 
ship Vestris  July  13,  to 
make  a tour  among  the 
McFadden  connections 
there.  He  was  a res- 
ident of  Brazil  for 
some  time  several  years 
ago,  and  will  look  up 
his  former  haunts. 

When  Mr.  Windels 
returns  in  September 
the  company  will  start 
its  new  program  in  the 
importing  and  jobbing  business  of  green  coffee  at 
25  Broad  St.  The  department  has  been  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Stuart  since  1917,  prior  to  when  the  latter 
was  with  the  coffee-brokerage  firm  of  Arnold,  Dorr 
& Co. 

Mr.  Windels  began  his  coffee  work  as  a boy 
with  Arbuckle  Bros.,  and  in  later  years  traveled 
through  Brazil  and  Mexico  for  them.  Then 
he  was  resident  manager  at  Santos  for  Leon 
Israel  & Co.  till  1915,  when  he  established  his 
own  coffee-jobbing  establishment  at  107  Front  St., 
New  York,  which  he  has  just  closed  up,  as  was 
announced  previously. 


NEW  PEANUT  MACHINERY 

Lambert  Machine  Co.  of  Marshall,  Mich., 
Puts  Out  a Jumbo  Blancher  and 
Salting  Apparatus 

'^HE  Lambert  Machine  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
coffee,  cereal,  and  peanut  machinery  at 
Marshall,  Mich.,  has  recently  perfected  and  is  put- 
ting on  the  market  a large  peanut  blancher  known 
as  the  Jumbo,  which  has  a capacity  of  250  to  400 
pounds  of  peanuts  an  hour.  All  loose  skins  are 
eliminated  by  a system  of  suction  channels  which 
carry  them  to  a dust  collector.  It  occupies  floor 
space  of  five  by  nine  feet  over  all. 

An  automatic  salting  machine  is  another  new 
product  of  this  firm,  which  salts  the  peanuts,  then 
cools  and  carries  them  by  special  elevator  into  a 
container  or  storage  tank.  Its  hourly  capacity  is 
500  pounds,  and  it  requires  four  hy  14  feet  floor 
space. 
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NOTICE! 


Because  we  have  consistently  endeavored  to  differentiate  in 
the  minds  of  the  trade  between  the  early  inventions  of  Mr.  Harry 
L.  Johnson  and  his  maturer  developments,  we  take  this  occasion 
to  repeat  that 

We  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the 

“IMPROVED  JOHNSON” 

Bottom  Sealing  Machines,  Top  Sealing 
Machines  and  Wax  Wrapping  Machines 

in  use  in  the  Y U B A N ” packing  rooms. 


Back  in  1914  we  sold  Messrs.  Arbuckle  Bros,  their  first 
‘‘SCOTT”  weighing  machine  @ $250.00. 

We  have  one  of  the  same  machines  waiting  for  you  today 
at  the  same  price. 


When  shall  we  ship  it? 


National  Packaging  Machinery  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 


172*186  Green  St.,  Jamaica  Plain.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Consult  Classitiki)  IIuylk’s  (Iimuk  in  the  Hack  oi  'I’his  Issue  lou  Eukiiier  Iniormation 
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AMERICAN  SUGAR  CO.  CHANGES 


Fred  Mason  and  Walter  H.  Lipe,  Specialty 
Experts,  Are  Elected  Vice 
Presidents 


pRED  MASON,  president  of  the  Shredded 
Wheat  Co.,  and  Walter  H.  Lipe,  for  many 
years  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.,  have  been  elected  vice 
presidents  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
In  announcing  their  election,  Earl  D.  Babst,  presi- 
dent of  the  sugar  corporation,  said  that  the  broad- 


Fred  ]\Iason  Walter  H.  Lipe 

New  American  Sug.ar  Officers 


ening  activities  of  the  company  had  made  it  de- 
sirable to  increase  the  number  of  executive  officers. 

Fred  Mason  was  born  on  a farm  near  Red 
Wing,  Minn.,  54  years  ago.  His  parents  were 
pioneer  settlers  from  New  England  who  took  up 
allotments  in  a country  not  yet  devoid  of  Indians. 
His  early  life  was  filled  with  the  hardships  of 
the  farmer  boy,  and  at  eight  years  of  age  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  undertake  the  bulk  of  the 
family  support.  He  then  began  his  apprenticeship 
in  the  grocery  business  as  driver  on  a retail  de- 
livery wagon. 

With  the  passing  years  he  was  successively  re- 
tail grocer,  jobber’s  salesman,  flour  salesman,  and 
finally  secretary  of  retail  grocers’  associations. 
He  served  as  secretary  of  the  St.  Paul  retailers, 
later  as  state  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  retailers, 
and  as  secretary  of  the  National  Retail  Grocers’ 
Association. 

He  resigned  from  secretarial  work  in  1907  to 
become  special  representative-  and  later  general 
manager  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  In  1910  he 
became  general  sales  manager  of  the  Shredded 
Wheat  Co.  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  rose  to  be  its 
president  and  general  manager.  Although  his 
resignation  from  this  position  has  been  accepted, 
he  will  remain  on  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Mason  was  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association  two 
years  ago,  which  position  he  now  holds  and  will 


probably  retain,  since  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.  is  a member  of  it.  Mr.  Mason  is 
known  throughout  the  country  as  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and  for  years  he  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  civic  affairs  of  Buffalo.  He  is 
an  officer  and  director  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Life’s  Career 

Air.  Lipe  was  born  on  a farm  near  Canajoharie, 
N.  Y.,  of  pioneers  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  As  a 
young  man  he  entered  partnership  with  his  father 
in  the  purchase  of  country  products.  His  family 
won  considerable  local  reputation  for  the  curing 
of  hams,  and  a growing  demand  for  its  products 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Imperial  Packing  Co. 
in  1891.  The  name  of  the  firm  was  changed  seven 
years  later  to  the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.  Be- 
ginning with  a capital  of  $10,000,  all  of  which 
was  borrowed,  the  company  sold  $20,000  w'orth  of 
, its  products  the  first  year.  In  1920  the  sales 
amounted  to  $12,000,000.  Mr.  Lipe  was  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  from  its  organization 
till  he  parted  with  his  extensive  holdings  and 
resigned  from  his  position  last  February. 

Mr.  Lipe  organized  the  Canajoharie  Creamery 
Co.  with  a capital  of  $1,500  in  1895.  The  first  day 
the  plant  opened  it  received  562  pounds  of  milk. 
Six  years  later,  when  it  was  receiving  65,000 
pounds  daily,  Mr.  Lipe  sold  his  interest  for  $52,000. 

He  has  also  served  as  president  of  the  American 
Specialty  Alanufacturers’  Association,  was  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  Alontgomery  Electric 
Light  & Power  Co.,  and  enlisted  his  energies 
in  the  construction  of  a municipal  water  plant  by 
which  Canajoharie  enjoys  an  unlimited  supply  of 
water  from  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondacks.  He 
was  chairman  of  Liberty  Loan  drives.  Red  Cross 
campaigns,  and  all  other  movements  to  raise  money 
for  war  purposes. 


THE  BAKING  POWDER  DECISION 


Consumers  Declared  by  Commission  to 
Have  Been  Misled  in  Substitution  of 
Phosphate  for  Cream  of  Tartar 

(staff  correspondence) 
.Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  1,  1921. 

A BRIEF  notice  appeared  in  last  month’s  issue 
of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 
relative  to  action  taken  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  against  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Co.  After  the  paper  went  to  press  the  commission 
issued  the  following  official  announcement : 

“Following  inquiry,  trial,  and  final  argument, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued  an  or- 
der against  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.  to 
cease  and  desist  from  the  sale  or  advertising  for 
a phosphate  baking  powder  under  a label  which 
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HARD  & RAND 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Coffee 

Head  Office: 

Branch  City  Sales  Office: 

107  Wall  St,,  New  York  City 

202  Franklin  St,,  New  York  City 

FOREIGN 

BRANCHES: 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Batavia,  Java 

Santos,  Brazil 

Cordoba,  Mexico 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

Victoria,  Brazil 

London,  England 

Venezuela 

DOMESTIC 

BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Correspondents  in  all  other  principal  markets 

Consult  Ciassified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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simulates,  so  closely  as  to  be  deceptive,  a label 
long  identified  with  a cream  of  tartar  powder, 
and  from  advertising  price  of  the  new  powder 
as  a reduction  in  price  of  the  former  product. 

“A  competing  concern  complained  against  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  some  months  ago, 
charging  unfair  methods  of  competition.  Testi- 
mony at  trial  'of  the  case  showed  that  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Co.  in  1899  absorbed  the  company 
which  manufactured  and  sold  the  well  known 
Dr.  Price’s  cream  baking  powder,  which  had  for 
its  acid  ingredient  cream  of  tartar. 

“At  the  trial  it  was  shown  that  for  a period  of 
over  60  years  prior  to  September,  1919,  Dr.  Price’s 
cream  baking  powder  was  marketed  and  adver- 
tised exclusively  as  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder, 
and  that  for  at  least  35  years  the  respondent  and 
the  Price  Baking  Powder  Co.  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive advertising  campaign  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  establish  to  consumers  the  superiority,  es- 
pecially from  the  point  of  view  of  hcalthfulness, 
of  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder,  and  the  in- 
feriority of  baking  powders  manufactured  and 
sold  by  competitors  which  contained  phosphate 
or  alum  or  both  as  their  acid  ingredients.  The 
latter  competing  powders  were  represented  by 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.  in  this  advertising 
campaign  to  be  unwholesome  and  deleterious. 

“It  was  further  brought  out  in  the  testimony 
that  in  September,  1919,  at  a time  when  the  price 
of  cream  of  tartar  was  increasing,  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Co.,  after  making  certain  altera- 
tions in  its  factory,  began  the  output  of  Dr. 
Price’s  baking  powder,  substituting  phosphate  for 
cream  of  tartar  as  the  acid  ingredient  of  the  com- 
modity. 

“It  was  shown  also  that  coincidental  with  this 
change  in  the  basic  ingredients  of  the  powder  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.  started  a nation-wide 
campaign  advertising  that  the  well  known  Dr. 
Price’s  baking  powder  could  be  bought  by  house- 
wives for  one-half  the  price  formerly  charged. 
This  advertising  campaign,  the  testimony  showed, 
misled  the  public  into  the  belief  that  when  it 
bought  Dr,  Price’s  baking  powder  it  was  buying 
the  well  known  cream  of  tartar  brand  for  one- 
half  what  it  formerly  cost,  when  as  a matter  of 
fact  it  was  buying  a phosphate  powder.’’ — Lamm. 


WHOLESALERS  ENJOY  CRUISE 


Group  of  Grocery  and  Coffee  Men  Guests 
of  L.  D.  Shepard  on  Yachting 
Trip 

ILLIAM  A.  TITUS,  of  the  Davies-Strauss- 
Stauffer  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  Easton,  Fa., 
some  of  his  Easton  friends,  and  two  New  York 
green-coffee  men  were  the  guests  of  ex-Commo- 
dore  L,  D.  Shepard  of  Core  & Herbert,  New 
York,  on  a week-end  cruise  on  Mr,  Shepard’s 
power  boat,  the  Barbara  II. 

The  party  left  Jamaica  Bay,  New  York  City, 
on  July  22,  and  cruised  alxDUt  Long  Island  Sound 
for  three  days,  stopping  at  Port  Washington, 
Northport,  and  Port  Jefferson. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  some  pictures 
taken  upon  the  trip.  The  upper  one  is  a view 
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On  Board  the  Good  Ship  Barbara  II 


of  the  entire  party,  which  included  Frank  A. 
Ricker,  Herbert  Mutchler,  Walter  Williams,  James 
Evans,  Harold  Ricker,  and  Mr.  Titus,  all  of  Eas- 
ton ; also  W.  J.  Donohue  of  W.  J.  Donohue  & 
Co.,  cofi'ee  brokers.  New  York;  Anthony  B.  Mc- 
Lean of  Anthony  B.  ]\IcLean  & Co.,  green-coffee 
jobbers.  New  York;  and  ex-Commodore  Shepard, 
the  host.  Mr  Donohue  is  commodore  of  the 
Jamaica  Bay  Yacht  Club. 

The  picture  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  is 
that  of  Mr.  Titus,  the  guest  of  honor,  and  in 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  is  a likeness  of 
Commodore  Shepard. 

The  occasion  was  a most  enjoyable  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  party.  Unfortunately 
the  engine  broke  down  before  the  end  of  the 
cruise,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  boat  to 
be  towed  back  to  her  berth;  but  this  did  not  mar 
the  trip  to  any  extent,  and  at  the  end  Commodore 
Shepard  was  voted  a royal  host. 


NEW  COFFEE  STORE  AT  NEWARK 
A new  retail  tea  and  coffee  business  has  re- 
cently been  started  at  476  Central  Ave.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  by  J.  M.  Bergman,  formerly  with  the  Jewel 
Tea  Co.,  Hoboken.  The  firm  is  known  as  the  At- 
lantic Coffee  Co.,  and  other  officers  are  John  K. 
Scott,  M.  H.  Donovan,  Marshall  N.  Schumacher. 

Two  No.  7 (half-bag)  Burns  roasters  are  being 
installed  in  the  front  of  the  store,  where  customers 
can  see  the  green  coffee  and  watch  the  roasting, 
cooling,  and  stoning  operations.  It  is  expected 
that  many  additional  stores  will  be  opened  shortly. 
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Jones  Brothers 
Tea  Company 


Incorporated 


COFFEE 


IMPORTERS 
107  Front  Street 


JOBBERS 
New  York  City 


328  Magazine  Street  New  Orleans 

Samples  Sent  Upon  Request 
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Braunling's 


Braunling  Coffee  Company 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

COFFEE 


Genuine  Bourbons  are  scarce  and  can  be 
bought  in  small  quantities  only  from  Brazil. 
Also  the  finest  of  milds  for  particular  buyers. 


96-98  Water  Street  New  York  City 

Members  of  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange. 

Bourbons 
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AGAINST  PREMIUMS  TO  SALESMEN 


Wholesale  Grocer  Protests  to  Manufacturer 
That  Offered  Money  Bonus  to 
His  Clerks 


A WHOLESALE  grocer  of  the  Middle  West 
has  written  to  a manufacturer  vigorously 
protesting  against  the  latter’s  offer  of  a financial 
bonus  to  the  writer’s  salesmen,  and  the  letter  has 
been  sent  to  the  members  of  the  National  Whole- 
sale Grocers’  Association  by  Secretary  Toulme 
with  this  comment : “The  grocer  is  right.  We 

urge  all  members  to  stand  back  of  the  associa- 
tion in  its  campaign  against  such  methods.” 
The  letter  to  the  manufacturer  was  as  follows : 

"You  make  a proposition  to  which  we  most 
seriously  object,  when  you  offer  to  pay'  our 
salesmen  25  cents  per  1,000,  special  bonus.  No 
self-respecting  salesman  could  accept  a proposi- 
tion of  this  kind,  as  this  would  place  him  on  the 
same  basis  as  a bootblack,  sleeping-car  porter,  or 
hotel  waiter,  who  accepts  tips  for  special  services. 

“We  pay  our  salesmen  their  full  share  of  the 
profit  we  make  on  all  merchandise  they  sell.  If 
you  can  afford  to  pay  any  better  profit  than  10 
percent  we  feel  that  you  should  give  it  to  your 
distributors.  The  salesman  will  get  his  portion. 

“We  have  for  over  10  years  been  taking  a 
very  decisive  stand  against  this  practice,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  worst  evils  ever  practised  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business.  It  demoralizes  the 
salesmen.  Any  jobber  who  allows  this  on  the 
part  of  one  manufacturer  must  allow  it  to  all. 
You  can  readily  see  what  control  he  would  have 
over  his  salesmen,  if  manufacturers  were  permit- 
ted to  have  special  arrangements  with  his  sales- 
men. 

“We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  withdraw  this, 
as  it  is  an  unfair  way  to  distribute  merchandise.” 


THE  RETURNED-GOODS  EVIL 

Rochester  Wholesale  Grocery  Minimizes 
Problem  by  Requiring  Full  Explana- 
tions Before  Consenting 

'"T^HE  returned-goods  evil  has  been  minimized 
^ by  Brewster,  Gordon  & Co.,  wholesale  gro- 
cers of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  require  full  ex- 
planations from  the  buyers  before  giving  their 
consent.  Their  method  is  described  as  follows : 
“The  returned-goods  evil  has  been  one  of  the 
hardest  problems  with  which  we  have  had  to 
contend.  About  six  months  ago  a steady  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  goods  returned  was  noticed,  and 
we  decided  that  some  radical  measure  should  be 
taken  to  effect  a reduction.  After  going  into  the 
proposition  very  carefully  we  decided  that  we 
would  not  accept  returned  goods  from  any  cus- 
tomer until  his  request  to  make  the  return  was 
fully  explained  and  approved  in  the  office. 

“We  then  devised  a slip  which  we  had  made 
up  in  pad  form  and  furnished  to  our  salesmen. 
At  the  same  time  we  instructed  our  truck  drivers 


that  they  were  not  to  pick  up  any  returns  what- 
ever unless  they  had  one  of  these  slips  signed  by 
the  house  and  approved  by  the  department  buyer. 

“This  receipt  signed  by  us  is  authority  for  our 
driver  to  accept  goods  for  return.  In  no  other 
circumstances  is  he  allowed  to  bring  back  goods. 
When  a customer  has  goods  to  be.  returned,  the 
salesman  enters  on  this  slip  his  name  and  ad- 
dress, the  date  when  the  goods  were  purchased, 
the  reason  for  the  return,  whether  the  order  was 
a specialty  order  or  placed  in  the  regular  way,  and 
then  the  articles  to  be  returned. 

“The  slip  is  sent  into  the  house  by  the  sales- 
man, and  the  reason  for  making  the  return  is 
checked  up  in  the  office.  If  the  reason  is  a just 
one,  the.  slip  is  signed  by  the  department  buyer 
and  sent  down  to  the  truck  making  the  next  trip 
to  this  particular  customer’s  store,  and  the  goods 
are  picked  up.  If  we  find  that  the  return  of  the 
goods  is  not  justified,  the  slip  is  sent  back  to  the 
customer  with  a courteous  letter  explaining  just 
why  we  cannot  accept  the  return. 

“This  caused  some  dissatisfaction  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  it  now  works  out  very  well  indeed 
and  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  in  reducing 
the  quantity  of  goods  returned.” 


pf7  icebe)^ 
cdh\eifhi^^' 


It’s  Iced  Tea 

Shut  your  eyes  and  sip  it 
slowly  — bits  of  ice  kiss 
your  heat-warmed  lips  — 
mid -summer,  yet  you  feel 
as  though  you  lolled  upon 
an  iceberg  laved  by  cool, 
deep  ocean  water! 

You’ll  like  it  best 
when  made  from 


FANCT  ORANGEJ^j^E  TEA 


And  less  than  one  cent  a glass, 
it's  truly  better  for  less!  Watch 
our  grocer’s  cool  smile  when 
you  say  "Pathfinder” 


A profit-sharing  coupon  *in 
tvery  package-ten  exchange- 
able for  8-oz.  package  free 


Insist  on  “Pathfinder” 


One  Way  to  Advertise  Iced  Tea 

The  above  is  one  of  a series  of  advertisements  being  used 
by  the  National  Grocer  Co.  of  Detroit,  to  popularize  its 
Pathfinder  brand  as  an  iced  beverage. 
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Parchment  Lined  Containers 


K^NNY' 

mu 


LET  US  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO  GET  THE 

Highest  Quality  ‘‘Can’’ 

AT  A PRICE  THAT 


Won’t  Make  You  Squirm 


TESTS  by  particular  packers  show  WEIS 
containers  compare  most  favorably  with  any 
style  can. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  sample.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  give  you  information  about  a 
real  high  grade  “can”  sold  at  a low  price. 

For  coffee,  tea,  spices,  cocoa,  etc.  Also 
manufacture  paraffined  containers  for  liquid 
and  semi  liquids. 


C®EE 


THE  y/M-  FIBRE  CONTAINER  CORP 

103  FRONT  STREET 
MONROE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


JEWEI, 


eUNPOWDE* 

TEA 


JEWELTEACOi, 


BLUE  LABEL  BLEND 


IfT  fi 
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BAHIA’S  CACAO  BOOM 

1920  Crop  the  Largest  on  Record,  with 
Prices  Only  Half  1919’s — U.  S. 

Buys  Half  of  It 


By  Thomas  H.  Bevan 

Bahia,  Brazil 

HE  1920  cacao  crop  was  the  largest  on  record, 
slightly  exceeding  the  crop  of  the  previous 
year.  It  formed  39  percent  of  the  total  exports. 
The  local  market  price  during  1920  averaged  about 
8 cents  a pound,  compared  with  an  average  price 
of  16  cents  in  1919. 

The  size  and  values  of  the  Bahia  cacao  crops 
during  the  past  eight  years,  1913-1920,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


Bags 

Bags 

of  132 

of  132 

pounds 

pounds 

1913  

45: 

1,357 

1917  ... 

737,123 

1914  

613,981 

1918  ... 

598,479 

1915  

694,218 

1919  ... 

822,589 

1916  

650,000 

1920  ... 

844,949 

The  following  table  shows  the 

destinations  of 

the  exports 

during 

various  years ; 

n -P  1 'lo  7 

OT  lOij  pO'tLIlCiS 

“V 

1913 

1914 

1918 

1919 

1920 

United  States.  172,082 

186,139 

427,348 

526,918 

403,708 

Great  Britain 

.172,333 

194,256 

37,703 

42,901 

3,338 

France  .... 

55,168 

69,450 

61,956 

108,926 

97,805 

Denmark  . . 

32,871 

31,394 

28,400 

Netherlands. 

2,000 

7,800 

27,700 

87,646 

Norway 

100 

3,000 

14,045 

20,267 

10,035 

Belgium  , . 

20,806 

27,633 

Argentina  . 

’is’,666 

10,666 

4V,262 

16,837 

39,088 

Uruguay  . . 

2,990 

1,425 

5,565 

2,551 

5,250 

S pa i n 

500 

Germany  . . 

41,127 

100,447 

2,500 

106,226 

Italy  

5,525 

3,050 

1,600 

1,500 

6,128 

Sweden  . . . 

5,000 

12,797 

22,450 

Chile  

500 

Coastwise  . 

7,640 

15,099 

7,492 

6,242 

Total  . . . 

473,965 

623,537 

598,479 

822,589 

844,949 

It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that  not  over  five 
percent  of  the  cacao-producing  lands  in  the  state 
of  Bahia  is  actually  under  cultivation. 

The  increase  in  the  Bahia  crop  has  been  very 
small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Gold  Coast 
of  Africa,  the  largest  cacao-producing  district  in 
the  world,  which  has  more  than  doubled  its 
production  during  the  past  three  years.  During 
1918  and  1919  the  United  States  imported  93,473,- 
106  and  158,713,898  pounds  of  cacao  from  the 
Gold  Coast,  as  compared  with  66,007,884  and 
69,990,057  pounds  from  Brazil. 

With  a view  to  increasing  production,  perfect- 
ing the  quality  of  cacao,  and  promoting  the  use 
of  modern  agricultural  machinery,  the  Syndicate 
dos  Agricultores  da  Cacao  was  recently  organ- 
ized. The  Credito  Rural  da  Cacao,  constituted 
in  the  state  assembly  on  August  2,  1919,  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  establishing  an  informa- 
tion bureau  on  the  world  cacao  market  ((nota- 
tions, stocks,  and  tendencies.  Growers  realize  that 
they  must  adopt  modern  measures. 


NEW  ORLEANS  DRAYING  TANGLE 

Douglas  Corporation  Submits  Letter  Giv- 
ing It  “Laurels”  in  Results  of  Re- 
cent Railroad  Conference 

'~P  HE  Douglas  Public  Service  Corp.  of  New 
Orleans,  through  Will  H.  Douglas,  its 
president,  has  sent  the  following  letter  in  refer- 
ence to  the  absorption  of  forwarding  charges  at 
that  port  by  the  railroads.  It  refers  to  the  cir- 
cular sent  out  by  Secretary  Coste  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association,  last  June,  in  which 
he  gave  the  history  of  the  association’s  work 
with  the  railroads  to  increase  the  absorption  on 
coffee  charges  to  7 cents  a bag.  Mr.  Douglas’s 
letter  reads : 

“In  your  June  issue  you  have  a local  article  on 
the  New  Orleans  drayage  charges  which  does  not 
tell  the  real  story,  and  we  should  like  to  place 
the  matter  properly  before  your  readers.  On 
February  7,  1921,  the  Douglas  Transfer  Co.,  ^a 
subsidiary  of  this  corporation,  issued  the  follow- 
ing circular  to  the  coffee  trade : 

“ ‘The  following  vessels  will  arrive  at  this  port  during 
the  next  30  days  with  coffee  from  Brazilian  ports:  SS. 

Tuladi,  Maranguape  and  Canada  Maru.  If  you  will  in- 
struct your  agent  on  this  end  to  route  your  coffee  via  the 
Southern  and  M.  & O.  Railroads,  you  save  all  the  drayage 
charges,  as  we  have  a contract  with  these  lines  to  dray 
coffee  from  shipside  to  their  depot.’ 

“This  circular  called  the  attention  of  the  differ- 
ent traffic  managers  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
companies  operating  out  of  New  Orleans  would 
absorb  the  full  drayage  charge  from  shipside,  and 
originated  the  demand  made  by  the  roasters  that 
the  full  drayage  absorption  be  applied  to  all  team- 
sters draying  for  importers. 

“We  have  received  several  letters  from  the  dif- 
ferent importers,  and  in  justice  to  ourselves  we 
quote  you  one  : 

“ ‘We  wish  to  take  tliis  opportunity  to  express  our 
thanks  to  you  and  voice  our  opinion  that  the  “laurels” 
which  are  being  cried  as  won  by  several  personages  rightly 
belong  on  your  shoulders,  in  connection  with  the  results 
of  the  recent  railroad  conference  in  which  they  increased 
their  absorption  to  forwarders. 

“ ‘It  has  long  been  our  contention  that  partiality  was 
shown  in  the  fact  that  all  tariffs  showed  a full  absorption 
to  authorized  draymen  of  individual  roads,  but  only  3 cents 
to  forwarders,  who  did  all  the  handling,  and  it  was  only 
after  you  came  into  the  “ring”  that  the  balance  of  the 
roasters  “woke  up,”  and  the  results  are  known.’  ” 


ITALIAN  IMPORTS'  FROM  AUSTRIA 
Italy  imported  2,087  metric  tons  of  tea,  coffee, 
and  cocoa  from  Austria  during  1920,  and  877  tons 
in  the  last  half  of  1919. 


NEW  COFFEE  TABLET  ANNOUNCED 
R,  C.  Anderson,  manager  of  the  coffee  depart- 
ment of  the  Alpha  Beta  Stores  at  Pomona,  Cal., 
announces  that  he  has  “succeeded  in  reducing  the 
coffee  berry  into  tablets,  containing  all  of  the 
strength  and  aroma,  readily  soluble  in  hot  water 
for  instant  use.’’  lie  is  seeking  capital  to  manu- 
facture it  on  a large  scale. 


TOODS" 

CEREALS 


COFFEJ 

; ¥11^- 

IpiceI 


CHEMICAI 


battb 


POV/DEI? 
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PAPER  CANS  -PAPER  BOXES 


MAILING  TUBES  - MAILING  BOXES 
COMBINATION  CANS  'S  PAPER  CORES 

Empire  Eaper Products  Co.155  Bank  Street  New  York 

TELEPHONE  CHELSEA  2065 


AUto  PA 


OV£L 


OUR  1921  SCHEDULE  OF 

PRICES 

ON  PLAIN  AND  DECORATED 

TIN  CONTAINERS 

IS  SURPRISINGLY  LOW 

Send  Us  Your  Inquiries  for 
Large  and  Small  Quantities 

FEDERAL  TIN  CO.,  Inc. 

Charles  and  Barre  Streets  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Representative,  Chicago  District, 

SPALDING  BROS.,  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Representative,  New  England  District, 

A.  L.  DROWN,  173  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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REVISING  COCOA  STANDARDS 


(roverniiieiit  Committee  Proposes  New 
Definitions  and  Contents  of  the 
Various  Produets 


(staff  correspondence) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  6,  1921. 

Revision  of  the  dennitions  and  standards 
for  cacao  products  is  announced  tentatively  by 
the  joint  committee  representing  the  Association 
of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials,  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  ac- 
cording to  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  who 
invites  suggestions  and  criticism. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  definitions  and  stan- 
dards is  as  follows : 


CACAO  BEANS,  COCOA  BEANS,  are  the  seeds 
of  the  cacao  tree  (Thcobroma  cacao  L.). 

CACAO  NIBS,  COCOA  NIBS,  CRACKED 
COCOA,  is  the  roasted,  broken  cacao  bean  freed  as 
far  as  practicable  from  cacao  shell  or  husk. 

CHOCOLATE,  PLAIN  CHOCOLATE,  BITTER 
CHOCOLATE,  CHOCOLATE  LIQUOR,  CHOCO- 
LATE PASTE,  BITTER  CHOCOLATE  COATING,  is 
the  solid  or  plastic  mass  obtained  by  grinding  cacao  nibs 
without  the  removal  of  fat  or  other  constituents  except 
the  germ,  and  contains  not  less  than  50  percent  cacao  fat 
and,  on  the  moisture  and  fat-free  basis,  not  more  than 
8^4  percent  total  ash,  not  more  than  four-tenths  percent 
ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  not  more  than  5.6 
percent  ash  insoluble  in  water,  not  more  than  seven 
percent  crude  fiber,  nor  more  than  four  percent  cacao 
shell. 

SWEET  CHOCOLATE,  SWEET  CHOCOLATE 


COATING,  is  chocolate  mixed  with  sugar  (sucrose),  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  cocoa  butter,  spices,  or  other 
flavoring  materials,  and  contains,  on  the  moisture-,  sugar-, 
and  fat-free  basis,  no  higher  percentage  of  total  ash,  ash 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  ash  insoluble  in  water, 
crude  fiber,  or  cacao  shell  than  is  found  in  chocolate. 

COCOA,  POWDERED  COCOA,  is  chocolate  deprived 
of  a portion  of  its  fat  and  finely  pulverized,  and  contains 
not  less  than  20  percent  cacao  fat  and,  on  the  moisture- 
and  fat-free  basis,  no  higher  percentage  of  total  ash,  ash 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  ash  insoluble  in  water, 
crude  fiber,  or  cacao  shell  than  is  found  in  chocolate. 

SWEET  COCOA,  SWEETENED  COCOA,  is  cocoa 
mixed  with  sugar  (sucrose),  and  contains  not  more  than 
60  percent  sugar  in  the  finished  product,  and,  on  the 
nioisture-,  sugar-,  and  fat-free  basis,  no  higher  percentage 
of  total  ash,  ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  ash  in- 
soluble in  water,  crude  fiber,  or  cacao  shell  than  is  found 
in  chocolate. 

MILK  CHOCOLATE,  MILK  COCOA,  SWEET  MILK 
CHOCOLATE,  OR  SWEET  MILK  COCOA,  respectively, 
IS  chocolate,  cocoa,  sweet  chocolate,  or  sweet  cocoa,  which 
contains  not  less  than  12  percent  of  whole  milk  solids  in 
the  finished  product. 


The  committee  is  considering  the  need  for  fix- 
ing a minimum  limit  for  chocolate  product  in 
milk  chocolate,  etc.,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive 
suggestions  regarding  this  point  from  the  trade 
and  others  interested.  Comihunications  should  he 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Definitions  and  Standards,  Bureau  of  Chem- 
iMry,  Washington,  D.  CV,  and  mailed  in  time 
to  reach  him  on  or  before  September  15,  1921. 


FROM  FRANCE  TO  GERMANY 
Exports  of  chocolate  from  France  to  Germany 
amounted  to  1,069  metric  tons  in  1920  and  3,350 
in  1919. 


Protective  Papers 

for  packing  coffee,  tea,  spice,  etc. 
Glassine  Greaseproof 

Vegetable  Parchment  Parchmoid 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Company 

Bridlg-eport  (near  Philadelphia.),  Penna. 


COLOMBIAN  COFFEE 

Correspondence  is  invited  with  im- 
porters desiring  to  purchase  Colombian 
coffee  in  country  of  production.  Can 
negotiate  purchases  on  any  basis.  My 
extensive  experience  and  wide  acquaint- 
ance among  the  leading  Colombian  grow- 
ers and  shippers  is  at  your  service. 

OCTAVIO  MENDOZA 

Medellin  Colombia,  S.  A. 

Temporary  Addf*ess,  care  of  F.  CORREA, 

130  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Brokers  Wanted 

TO  SELL 

AND 

DISTRIBUTE 

KUP 

BRAND 

SOLUBLE 

COFFEE 


WRITE  FOR  EFFECTIVE  PLAN 


KUP  CORPORATION 

R-102  99  Water  Street,  New  York 
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Where’s  the  Profit 
in  Coffee? 


IPS  in  selling-  your  own  brands  at  your  own  price! 
You  know  that  less  expensive  coffee  freshly  roasted 
and  freshly  ground  is  better  than  coffee  that  costs 
twice  as  much,  and  has  laid  eiround  in  a can  for  weeks 
edter  grinding.  Tedte  advantage  of  that  fact  to  build 
a.  big  coffee  department  for  yourself  and  sell  at  a wider 
margin. 

All  profit  for  the  individual  grocer  these  days  is  in 
giving  individual  care  amd  attention  to  the  people  who 
WeUit  service.  Coffee  freshly  ground  toi  suit  the  taste 
of  the  customer  and  her  way  of  brewing  it — that’s 
service. 

You  have  got  to  do  a little  more  for  people  thani  your 
competitors.  Usually  that  costs  you  money.  But  you 
can  give  your  customers  better  coffee,  and  actually 
make  more  money  on  it. 

A*l  you  need  is  a Hobart  Coffee  Mill  and  the  right  spirit. 
The  Hobart  Peanut  Butter  Attachment,  another  profit 
maker  at  a small  additional  cost.  Fits  right  on  the 
Coffee  Mill. 

O’lr*  b^ok  “How  to  Build  and  Hold  a.  Retail  Coffee 
Business”  is  mighty  interesting.  Contains  sound  sense 
and  profit  making  ideas.  Send  for  it  now. 


The  Hobart  Manufacturing  Company 

114  Penn  Avenue  Troy,  Ohio 


COFFEE  MILLS--' MEAT  CHOPPERS 


SEALING  TAPES 


PRINTED 

OR 

PLAIN 


GUMMED  CAMBRIC 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANU- 
FACTURER. OUR  MILLS  ARE 
EQUIPPED  WITH  THE  LATEST 
HIGH  SPEED  ROTARY  PRINT- 
ING PRESSES,  FOR  ONE  AND 
TWO  COLOR  WORK. 


COMPLETE  SUPPLY  OF  ALL 
STANDARD  WIDTHS  AND 
WEIGHTS  OF  TAPE  CARRIED  IN 
STOCK  IN  NEW  YORK. 


EASTERN  GUMMED  TAPE  CO. 
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FLAVORING  EXTRACT  MEN  CONVENE 

c The  problems  of  alcohol  use  arisinji;  under  the  prohibitioif  enforce- 
ment laws  have  brought  a serious  situation  into  this  industry,  which 
occupied  most  of  the  deliberations  at  the  National  Association’s  an- 
nual meeting  at  St.  Louis.  U Resolutions  were  adopted  pledg- 
ing support  to  the  government  in  eliminating  wrongdoing.  ^ Robert 
E.  Heekin  was  elected  to  the  presidency  held  by  the  late  Charles  D. 
Joyce.  C[  Here  are  narrated  the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 


THE  NEW  OEFICERS 


President,  Robert  p].  Heekin,  the  Heekin  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Phrst  Vice  President,  H.  IP  Parsons,  Seenian  Itros., 
New  York. 

Second  Vice  President  and  Secretary.  Gordon  M. 

Hay,  Day-Bergwall  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Third  Vice  President,  K.  H.  Bond,  McCormick  & Co., 
Baltimore. 

Treasurer,  P'rank  H.  Beggs,  Styron-Beggs  Co.,  New- 
ark, Ohio. 

Executive  Committee  (besides  the  officers),  E.  P. 
Price,  Price  I^'lavoring  P^xtract  Co.,  Chicago ; 
P’'red  S.  Rogers,  McMonagle  & Rogers,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.  ; John  T.  Stutz,  P'orbes  Bros.  Tea  & 
Spice  Co.,  St.  I.,ouis ; G.  C.  Davis,  Davis  Mfg.  Co., 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

' I 'HE  12th  annual  convention  of  the  Flavoring 
Extract  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the 
United  States,  held  at  St.  Louis  on  July  13,  14, 
and  15,  1921,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
known  in  the  association’s  history.  It  had  to  con- 
sider grave  problems  that  have  arisen,  particu- 
larly in  the  application  of  prohibition  enforce- 
ment to  the  industry,  to  which  alcohol  is  vital. 

Accusations  have  been  made  that  manufacturers 
were  abusing  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
government  by  selling  alcohol  for  beverage  pur- 
poses, and  the  federal  officials  are  said  to  be  stern 
and  uncompromising  in  their  attitude.  However, 
the  association  members  were  assured  by  the  en- 
forcement people  that  they  would  have  every  co- 
operation in  carrying  on  their  business,  and  they 
were  asked  to  help  in  stopping  violations. 

President  HeekiVs  Address 
In  his  opening  address  President  Heekin  said : 
“There  has  never  been  a time  when  we,  as 
manufacturers  of  flavoring  extracts,  have  faced 
the  difficulties  we  are  facing  today.  Since  the 
advent  of  prohibition  every  conceivable  effort 
has  been  brought  forth  to  tie  up  our  industry  and 
hamper  it  with  legislation  that  would  eventually 
put  us  out  of  business. 

“There  are  firms  that  have  permits  to  use 
non-beverage  alcohol  that  are  using  them  il- 
legally. I am  glad  to  say  that  I do  not  know  of 
any  member  of  our  association  who  comes  in  this 
class,  and  I want  to  say  right  here  that  each  and 
every  one  of  us  cannot  abuse  our  permits  in  any 
way,  and  we  should  use  every  effort,  .where  we 
have  evidence  that  non-beverage  alcohol  is  not 
being  used  for  proper  purposes,  to  drive  such 
people  out  of  the  business,  for  we  are  bound 
to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  dishonest  manufacturers 
who  deliberately  violate  their  permits  and  place 


Robert  E.  Heekin 


our  industry  in  the  class  occupied  by  bootleggers. 

“It  is  an  outrage  for  a legitimate  industry  to 
be  placed  in  such  a light.  As  manufacturers  of 
flavoring  extracts,  all  of  us  should  protest  against 
such  an  affront  to  our  industry.” 

One  of  the  most  important  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  association  was  that  pledging  istelf  to  “rid 
the  industry  of  unscrupulous  manufacturers.”  It 
will  also  continue  the  hunt  for  alcohol  substitutes, 
which  has  not  been  very  successful  so  far. 

It  was  Robert  E.  Heekin’s  first  appearance  as 
president,  to  which  office  he  automatically  rose 
upon  the  death  of  Charles  D.  Joyce  on  June  4, 
and  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  office  for 
this  association  year. 

Full  details  of  the  convention  proceedings  will 
be  found  following. 

Memorial  for  Mr.  Joyce 
At  the  convention  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of 
July  F4,  ex-President  Frank  L.  Beggs  was  asked 
to  conduct  a memorial  service  for  the  late  Charles 
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D.  Joyce,  who  was 
president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. All  stood 
while  William  M.  Mc- 
Cormick  offered 
prayer,  then  several  of 
them  paid  personal 
tributes. 

Heartfelt  resolutions 
presented  by  R.  H. 

Bond,  chairman  of  the 
Memorial  Committee, 
were  adopted.  They 
eloquently  reviewed 
Mr.  Joyce’s  character, 
attainments,  and  serv- 
ices in  the  association  and  civic  life,  and  closed, 
“Cut  off  as  he  was  in  the  very  zenith  of  his 
powers  and  helpfulness,  he  leaves  an  example 
worthy  of  the  earnest  emulation  of  youth  and  one 
by  which  we  of  mature  years  will  well  benefit.” 
Entertainment  Features 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  St.  Louis  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  to  give  the  visitors  a good 
time  when  they  were  free  from  convention  work. 
The  diversions  included  a performance  at  the 
famous  Municipal  Theater,  automobile  rides  about 
the  city,  a banquet  and  cabaret  performance  at 
Bevo  Hill,  and  luncheon  parties. 

There  was  a banquet  at  the  Hotel  Statler  on 
the  closing  night.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Baer,  chair- 
man of  the  Convention  Committee,  was  toast- 
master, and  speeches  were  made  by  Carl  F.  G. 
Meyer,  Carl  Baer,  R.  H.  Bond,  and  others. 

The  New  President 

Robert  Emmet  Heekin  is  3H  years  old,  and 
upon  leaving  Ohio  State  University  in  1905  became 
connected  with  the  Heekin  Spice  Co.  at  Cincin- 
nati. He  spent  a year  getting  a thorough  ground- 
work, and  was  then  made  manager.  His  linn 
and  the  James  Heekin  Co.  (founded  by  his  father 
in  1869)  were  consolidated  into  the  Heekin  Co. 
in  1918,  and  he  was  elected  secretary  and  man- 
aging director,  which  positions  he  still  occupies. 


<'<iiMli-sy  Aniprifiin  rorfuincr, 

L.  B.  Parsons  (iordon  M.  Day 


John  T.  Stutz 


He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Flavoring- 
Extract  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  has  been 
an  officer  or  director  ever  since.  He  is  also  one 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Grinders’  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Spice  Trade  Association. 

Mr.  Heekin  is  an  ardent  worker  in  civic  enter- 
prises and  a loyal  booster  for  his  university. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED 


To  Help  Prohibition  Enforcement 

That  this  association  affirms  its  desire  and  inten- 
tion to  cooperate  with  the  Prohibition  Enforcement 
Bureau  to  the  end  that  holders  of  nonbeverage-alcohol 
permits  shall  keep  faith  with  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  it  hereby  pledges  itself  to  assist 
in  every  reasonable  effort  to  rid  the  industry  of  such 
unscrupulous  manufacturers  as  may  attempt  to  pros- 
titute the  legitimate  field  of  flavoring  extracts  to  im- 
proper purposes. 

F.wors  a Substitute  for  Alcohol 
That  this  organization  continue  its  efforts  to  find 
some  agent  other  than  alcohol  whose  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flavoring  extracts  will  produce  high-grade 
flavors  suitable  for  all  flavoring  purposes.  Our  Re- 
search Committee,  in  collaboration  with  leading  chem- 
ists, has  been  actively  engaged  in  an  endeavor  to  find 
a substitute  for  alcohol,  but  its  efforts  have  not  met 
with  success. 

Against  S'upplemental  Volstead  Act 
That  the  association  most  earnestly  and  vigorously 
protests  against  the  enactment  of  the  Supplemental 
Prohibition  Bill  iu  the  language  and  form  in  which  it  •• 
has  been  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
No  such  authority  as  this  bill  would  delegate  should 
be  conferred  upon  any  official.  If  enacted  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  it  could  seriously  injure  if  not  destroy  the 
flavoring-extract  industry,  because  flavoring  extracts, 
being  food  products,  must  be  wholesome  and  not  dele- 
terious. 

While  tliey  are  totally  unfit  for  intoxicating  bever- 
age purposes,  persons  of  abnormal  appetite  may  and 
probably  will,  in  spasmodic  instances,  use  them  for 
improper  purposes,  just  as  this  type  of  person  will 
use  any  preparation  which  contains  alcohol  to  satisfy 
an  abn'ormal  craving  for  stimulation. 

Against  Slack-Filled  1’ackage  Bill 
'Phat  this  organization  and  its  membership  are  un- 
alt(‘rably  opposed  to  tin;  Haugen  Bill,  commonly 
known  as  tbe  Slack-Filled  Package  Bill,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  now  before  Congress,  and  urge  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to 
amend  this  bill  before  reporting  it  out  in  the  manmu- 
and  form  as  it  was  ameiidtHl  by  said  committee  at 
the  last  si'ssion  of  Congress. 

National  vs.  Local  Laws 
'Phat  this  organization  favors  Senate  Bill  No.  1SS7, 
offered  by  Simator  ('alder,  which  proti'cts  j)ackage 
goods  which  have  gone  into  Interstate  (ommeree  and 
ai-(?  not  adulterat('d  or  misbranded  under  the  national 
law,  from  local  laws  of  state's  or  municipalities. 

Handicai*  of  'I’ransportation  Rates 
'Phat  th('  present  transixirtat  ion  rate's  :ire'  a nmst 


I'rank  L.  Beggs 


R.  II.  Bond 
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serious  handicap  in  the  efforts  of  the  business  world 
and  the  people  at  large  to  bring  conditions  back  to 
normal. 

That  the  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  be  called  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  the 
revision  of  passenger  and  sleeping  car  rates,  and  of 
mileage  books  being  issued  at  a substantial  reduction 
from  regular  rates. 

Against  Excess-Profits  Tax 

That  we  urge  upon  Congress  the  repeal  of  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax. 

Budget  System  Favored 

That  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
tlie  budget  system,  as  we  believe  that  through  this 
means  substantial  savings  will  result,  and  we  urge 
upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  drastic  retrenchment 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  money. 

World  Disarmament  Approved 

That  we  heartily  approve  the  action  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  calling  a conference  on  world  disarmament. 

Imitation  Extracts 

That  the  Research  Committee  be  requested  to  in- 
vestigate those  imitation  extracts  which  are  not  now 
permitted  by  the  Prohibition  Unit  to  be  manufactured, 
and  to  endeavor  to  suggest  to  the  Prohibition  Unit 
some  methods  of  determination  which  may  remove  the 
objection  to  those  flavors.  Special  reference  is  made 
to  imitation  orange  and  imitation  almond,  for  the  use 
of  which  there  is  a legitimate  field. 

The  Research  Committee  is  also  instructed  to  confer 
with  the  Prohibition  Unit  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  for  the  purpose,  if  found  necessary,  of  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  quantity  of  esters,  ethers, 
or  other  flavoring  content  of  such  imitation  flavors 
as  may  be  subject  to  use  or  abuse  for  intoxicating 
beverage  purposes  by  persons  of  abnormal  appetite. 

Resolution  of  Thanks 

[Thanks  were  given  to  the  oflicers  and  members  for 
tlieir  help  in  association  and  convention  work,  the 
' daily  and  trade  press,  the  convention  speakers,  and 
the  Hotel  Statler.  The  American  Perfumer  & Essen- 
tial Oil  Review  was  continued  as  the  official  organ.] 


PROBLEM  OF  FREIGHT  RATES^ 


Charges  Amount  to  12  Percent  of  Net 
Sales  and  Reduction  Is  Vital  to 
Prevent  Disaster 


By  G.  C.  Davis 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

A SITUATION  that  is  certain  to  menace  the 
future  of  our  business  is  the  problem  of 
freight  rates.  The  manufacturers  of  our  prod- 
ucts are  unfortunate  in  that  they  pay  the  freight 
in  on  the  raw  material  and  then  deliver  the 
finished  product  on  to  its  destination  and  have 
freight  to  pay  both  ways.  This  item  has  reached 
a proportion  that  is  alarming,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet  in  sight.  Further  advances  are  daily  being 
put  into  effect  by  the  reclassification  of  goods 
and  by  readjusting  rates  that  have  been  in  ex- 
istence for  some  time. 

This  has  gone  on  to  the  extent  of  making  your 
freight  cost  on  your  gross  sales  a percent  of  your 
business  that  you  probably  had  never  figured  on. 
T dare  say  that  there  is  not  a manufacturing  con- 
cern represented  in  this  audience  that  realizes  that 
its  freight  account  is  probably  not  less  than  12 
percent  of  its  net  sales.  This  has  mounted  from 
something  like  5 percent  during  1914.  Therefore, 
if  you  figure  upon  the  same  margin  of  profit  that 
vou  figured  during  that  period,  you  will  be  figur- 
ing 7 percent  lower  than  necessary  to  cover  the 
increase  in  this  one  item. 

This  indicates  that  unless  immediate  relief  is 
sec  ured  each  of  us  will  necessarily  have  to  local- 
ize our  business  in  order  to  make  money,  our 

*From  a report  made  to  tlic  Flavoring  Extract  conven- 
tion. 


territories  will  be  limited,  and  we  cannot  go  be- 
yond a certain  radius  in  any  direction  where  our 
freight  rates  would  reach  an  average  percent  of 
over  the  amount  that  we  figured  in  1914  on  our 
gross  sales. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  heavy-drug 
line,  where  the  margin  of  profit  is  very  small  and 
the  products  take  a first-class  rate  and  weigh 
heavy.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a 
manufacturer  to  receive  an  invoice  for  raw  mate- 
rial and  find  that  he  has  paid  the  railroad  com- 
pany 10  percent  more  in  freights  than  the  original 
invoice  for  his  products  cost.  This  is  a condi- 
tion unthought  of,  and  yet  I can  see  no  relief. 


NON-BEVERAGE  ALCOHOL* 


Problems  of  Imitation  Extracts  Confront- 
ing Prohibition  Commissioner — 
Makers’  Cooperation  Asked 

By  Roy  H.  Haynes 

Federal  Prohibition  Commissioner 

The  platform  upon  .which  I expect  to  base 
my  entire  administration  is  the  platform  of 
law  enforcement.  Regardless  of  personal  views, 
surely  every  good  citizen  will  regard  as  im- 
perative the  enforcement  of  the  18th  Amendment 
and  laws  to  which  it  is  fundamental.  Certainly 
every  law-abiding  citizen  will  admit  that,  as 
long  as  these  laws  constitute  a part  of  the  organic 
law  of  the  land,  they  must  be  obeyed.  The  man 
or  woman  or  agency  that  condones  its  violation, 
or  becomes  a party  to  its  violation,  or  encourages 
a sentiment  of  laxity  in  regard  to  its  enforce- 
ment, is  helping,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to 
create  a very  serious  condition. 

The  first  year  of  national  dry  enforcement 
was  waged  against  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
Former  Commissioner  Kramer  was  a man  of 
sterling  integrity,  firm  conviction,  and  splendid 
courage.  He  was  a pioneer,  and  pioneers  are 
always  seriously  handicapped ; but  the  initial  stages 
of  the  work  under  his  leadership,  I believe,  have 
been  characterized  by  real  progress. 

However,  at  the  very  outset  of  my  administra- 
tion, I want  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  need 
of  law  enforcement.  If  there  was  ever  a day 
in  the  history  of  America  when  all  good  citi- 
zens and  legitimate  agencies  should  unite  on  a 
program  of  law  enforcement,  it  is  today.  To 
wink  at  the  breaking  of  one  law  and  preach 
the  observance  of  another  is  unpatriotic  and  un- 
American.  On  that  basis  I believe  that  former 
so-called  liberals  will  as  vigorously  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  dry  laws  as  those  who  have  al- 
ways been  dry.  Any  other  policy  toward  law 
in  general  means  chaos. 

The  Necessity  of  Extracts 
I presume  there  is  no  article  of  more  wide- 
spread use  in  household  economy  than  the  flavor- 
ing extract.  Its  use  in  the  modern  American 
home  to  make  food  more  tasty  and  palatable  is 
in  line  with  our  other  developments  that  make 
the  American  kitchen  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world.  There  has  been  a great  change  since 
the  days  when  our  grandmothers  used  vanilla 

^Paper  read  at  Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  con- 
vention by  James  M.  Doran,  chief  of  prohibition  chenustry 
division. 
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OZONE-VANILLIN 


PURER,  SURER  THAN  THE  BEAN 


^ There  is  no  test  of  Vanilla  flavoring  quality,  economy  or  satisfaction 
that  is  not  best  and  most  dependably  met  by  Ozone^Vanillin. 

^ An  ounce  of  Ozone-Vanillin  has  the  flavoring  energy  of  about 
2%  pounds  of  superior  Vanilla  beans  and  by  proper  manipulation  is 
soluble  in  10%  alcohol.  The  immense  saving  herein  attained  is  truly 
representative  of  the  efficiency  principles  without  which  no  manufacturing 
organization  is  really  complete. 

Q Ozone-Vanillin  is  absolutely  pure,  derived  solely  from  selected 
vegetable  sources  by  an  exclusive  process  which  eliminates  every  trace 
of  superfluous  matter  and  derives  an  aromatic  body  identical  with  the 
Vanillin  which  would  result  from  perfect  purification  of  the  chief  flavor- 
jOg  principle  of  best  Vanilla  beans. 

^ Ozone-Vanillin  is  utterly  uniform  in  character  and  results.  Herein 
lies  a significant  advantage  over  Vanilla  beans,  which  by  their  nature 
are  bound  to  vary  in  size,  quality  and  flavoring  value. 

Q Thus  Ozone-Vanillin  is  highly  favored  by  those  progressive  manu- 
facturers who  realize  that  there  can  be  no  standardization  of  the  finished 
product  or  of  ultimate  profit  unless  the  flavoring  base  be  standard  in  all 
the  essentials  of  quality,  economy  and  satisfaction. 


UNGERER  & CO. 


124  West  iqtK  St. 


Mew  Tork 
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beans  or  grated  lemon  to  season  their  cooking. 
It  is  now  possible  for  the  housewife  to  procure 
in  the  handiest  and  most  convenient  forms  flavors 
and  seasonings  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  manufacturing  and  merchandising  of  these 
household  flavors  has  become  a large  business, 
and  I understand  that  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation manufacture  and  distribute  between  60  and 
70  percent  of  these  extracts. 

The  relation  of  alcohol  to  your  trade  is  possibly 
of  as  vital  concern  as  any  one  subject  that  might 
be  discussed.  The  present  development  of  your 
industry  is  such  that  substantial  quantities  of  alco- 
hol are  required  to  produce  what  you  manufac- 
turers are  unquestionably  striving  for ; that  is, 
the  best  article  that  may  be  manufactured. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  American  manufac- 
turer, as  well  as  the  American  consumer,  that 
nothing  short  of  the  best  will  be  produced  and 
consumed.  The  very  fact,  however,  that  your 
products  are  so  widely  distributed  in  homes 
throughout  the  land  makes  it  of  vital  importance 
that  they  be  of  such  character  that  their  unfitness 
for  use  as  intoxicating  beverages  be  beyond  ques- 
tion. 

We  hear  some  discussion  about  the  use  of  sol- 
vents and  preservatives  (glycerin,  pastes,  and 
gums)  other  than  alcohol  in  the  manufacture  of 
flavoring  extracts.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  discuss 
their  merits  or  demerits.  Knowing  as  I do  that 
alcohol  is  a large  item  of  expense  in  your  busi- 
ness, and  its  procurement  and  use  during  the  past 
year  and  a half  a matter  of  some  little  concern, 
I am  convinced  that,  if  a satisfactory  substitute 
were  available,  the  legitimate  trade  would  adopt 
it  at  once. 

A Vital  Prohibition  Problem 

We  are  dealing,  then,  with  a practical  proposi- 
tion. Your  trade  uses  alcohol,  and  Congress  has 
lecognized  its  lawful  right  to  do  so.  The  handling 
and  use  of  this  alcohol  and  the  products  made 
from  it,  however,  are  very  vital  prohibition  prob- 
lems, and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  is 
charged,  in  the  administration  of  the  national  Pro- 
hibition Act.  to  see  that  you  are  able  to  get  your 
supplies  with  as  few  burdensome  restrictions  as 
possible,  that  the  alcohol  does  not  get  into  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  people,  and  furtliermore 
that  the  products  manufactured  with  alcohol  are 
clearly  of  such  character  that  they  may  not  be 
used  as  beverages. 

In  order  successfully  to  enforce  the  national 
Prohibition  Act  the  department  must  have  the 
wholehearted,  loyal,  and  active  cooperation  of  tlie 
legitimate  trades,  particularly  the  type  of  business 
men  comurLing  this  association. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  lines  of  en- 
deavor a’ong  which  positive  results  may  be  ob- 
tained,— first,  inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
actual  products  manufactured ; secondly,  in  the 
manner  and  method  of  their  distribution  to  the 
public. 

It  is  but  natural  that  people  who  seek  to  profit 
by  violation  of  the  Prohibition  Law  will  search 
out  entrances  under  cover  of  legitimate  business 
by  which  _ they  may  obtain  supplies  of  alcohol 
and  exploit  for  intoxicating  beverage  use  prod- 
ucts made  ostensibly  for  legitimate  purposes. 

To  illustrate  this  fact,  we  have  the  experience 
of  the  past  year,  where  some  products  were  so 
flagrantly  exploited  that  the  department  was 


forced  to  class  them  as  intoxicating  liquors. 
Jamaica  ginger  might  be  mentioned  as  one  of 
them.  I might  state  that  Jamaica  ginger,  even 
prepared  in  double  the  strength  of  the  old  article, 
is  still  on  trial,  and  urge  upon  this  association 
the  necessity  of  using  extreme  care  in  merchan- 
dizing this  particular  article. 

Evasion  of  the  Law 

The  last  few  months  have  seen  the  development 
of  a class  of  so-called  flavors  that  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  receive  immediate  attention.  The  quan- 
tity of  imitation  flavors,  such  as  peach,  apriect, 
rum,  and  brandy,  now  sold  evidences  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  all  used  in  cooking  or  in  other 
legitimate  ways. 

I understand  that  your  association  in  the  past, 
through  a selected  committee  of  scientific  men, 
has  performed  valuable  work  in  various  prob- 
lems affecting  your  industry.  The  report  pre- 
pared by  the  committee  on  the  maximum 
percentages  of  alcohol  that  need  be  used  in  the 
various  flavoring  extracts  was  not  only  of  material 
assistance  to  the  department  but  was  of  positive 
benefit  to  your  trade.  It  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
where  a greater  quantity  of  alcohol  was  being 
used  than  was  necessary,  not  only  was  the  manu- 
facturer losing  money,  but  the  possible  beverage 
character  of  the  product  was  increase  1. 

In  dealing  with  these  imitation  flavors  it  would 
be  of  greatest  aid  if  the  association,  through  its 
scientific  committee,  would  cooperate  v.nth  the 
technical  men  of  the  bureau  with  a view  to  .so 
increasing  the  flavoring  element  of  U'cse  extracts 
that  their  beverage  use  would  be  practically  out 
of  the  question. 

I believe  the  experience  of  the  last  few  months 
has  demonstrated  that  the  present  bureau  rules 
requiring  two  percent  of  flavoring  elements  in 
some  of  these  imitation  flavors  is  totally  inade- 
quate to  render  them  unfit  for  use  as  intoxicating 
beverages,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  percentage 
requirements  for  a number  of  them  could  be  at 
least  five  percent-,  possibly  more.  In  any  event, 
a substantial  change  must  be  made,  and  it  may 
be  shown  by  your  own  committee  work  that  the 
standard  requirements  may  be  raised  beyond  five 
percent  and  the  products  still  be  suitable  for  legiti- 
mate uses.  As  I view  it,  these  particular  flavors 
must  either  be  made  thoroughly  unfit  for  drink- 
ing, or  be  taken  from  the  market  .iltogether. 

There  are  other  technical  problems  of  actual 
manufacture,  such  as  the  preparing  of  prure  fruit 
flavors  that  are  unfit  for  use  as  beverages,  which; 
if  successfully  solved  by  mutual  endeavor,  would 
be  of  great  benefit. 

I mention  these  specific  matters  merely  to  il- 
lustrate my  point  that  when  the  bureau  finds  it 
necessary  to  adopt  or  modify  a standard  for 
flavoring  extracts,  a cooperative  committee  could 
perform  real  service  both  foi  the  association  and 
for  better  law  enforcement.  The  bureau  labora- 
tory. as  vou  are  awmre,  has  a large  volume  of 
detailed  umrk  to  perform,  and  authentic  scientific 
information  from  the  trade  .tself  wull  be  more 
than  appreciated. 

Rum,  Cognac,  and  Whisky  Flavors 

1 am  concerned  over  the  seemingly  increased 
volume  of  sales  of  products  denominated  as  rum 
flavor,  cognac  flavor,  or  whiskv  flavor.  Most  of 
you  gentlemen  do  not  make  any  of  these ; but 
it  is  nevertheless  a problem  affecting  the  flavor- 
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1 WILL  BOND  YOU 

% 

ALCOHOL  BONDS 


I PREPARE  BONDS  AND  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PERMITS  ALL 
READY  FOR  YOUR  SIGNATURE 


Nothing  For  You  to  Do 


My  institution  is  built  on  service.  It  is 
service  that  has  prompted  more  than  10,000 
firms  and  individuals  to  buy  their  bonds  of 
me.  For  the  patrons  of  my  office  I prepare, 
ready  for  their  signature,  all  documents 
such  as  bonds,  applications  for  permits  and 
supplementary  declarations.  These  forms  I 
prepare  strictly  in  accord  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  and  the  business  of  the 
applicant.  To  perform  this  distinct  service 
for  my  patrons  requires  me  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  laws  and  the  various  regu- 
lations as  promulgated  from  time  to  time. 
The  expense  of  the  service  which  I main- 
tain for  the  benefit  of  my  patrons  amounts 
to  about  $30,000.00  annually.  The  huge 
number  of  bonds  annually  sold  by  me  makes 
it  possible  for  this  expenditure  to  be  in- 
curred, thus  avoiding  my  patrons  incurring 
large  expense  in  having  their  applications 
and  declarations  prepared  elsewhere.  Most 
Bonding  Companies  sell  you  the  bond  and 
you  prepare,  or  have  prepared,  at  con- 
siderable expense,  the  applications  for  per- 
mits and  the  other  necessary  documents. 
My  system  is  to  relieve  you  not  only  of  the 
expense  but  the  annoying  delays  and  corre- 
spondence which  so  frequently  are  occa- 


But Sign  Your  Name 


sioned  when  these  documents  are  not 
properly  drafted  when  submitted  to  the 
Government.  My  Washington  Attorneys 
are  daily  in  communication  with  me  by  wire 
and  my  patrons  are  at  liberty  to  write  or 
wire  me  for  information.  All  of  their  in- 
quiries it  is  my  custom  to  answer  without 
charge  the  day  they  are  received.  Applica- 
tions for  permits  in  the  instance  of  manu- 
facturers of  flavoring  extracts  and  manufac- 
turers of  patent  medicines  are  difficult  to 
draft  so  as  to  meet  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  the  Government.  All  of  these  de- 
tails are  taken  care  of  by  me — the  bonds, 
applications  f9r  permits,  supplementary 
declarations  and  the  tabulating  of  the  in- 
formation required  by  the  Government  is 
done  at  my  office  and  the  forms  are  sent  to 
the  applicants,  all  ready  for  their  signatures. 
They  are  then  signed  and  returned  to  me. 
All  documents  are  carefully  checked  and 
re-checked  at  my  office  before  being  sent  to 
the  Government,  thus  reducing  the  corre- 
spondence and  delay  to  the  absolute  mini- 
mum. It  is  my  opinion  that  once  you  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  service  1 render, 
you  will  regard  it  as  indispensable. 


H.  W.  EDDY  “The  Bond  Man”  St.  Louis^  Mo. 
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ing-extract  trade.  Cannot  you  as  an  association 
discourage  the  use  of  these  names  and  take  such 
voluntary  steps  as  you  are  able  to  with  the  purpose 
in  mind  of  confining  your  business  of  this  char- 
acter to  manufacturing  establishments,  hotels,  and 
the  like?  The  promiscuous  sale  of  products  so 
labeled  cannot  but  assist  in  their  being  used  either 
for  intoxicating  beverages  themselves  or  in  the  un- 
lawful manufacture  of  intoxicating  beverages. 

I believe  you  gentlemen  have  of  your  own  accord 
taken  steps  in  the  distribution  of  your  products 
with  the  purpose  of  eliminating  all  sales  of  a 
character  that  indicate  resales  and  uses  for  bev- 
erage purposes.  These  steps  are  highly  com- 
mendable, and,  while  in  no  wise  det’'ac’ing  from 
what  you  have  already  accomplished,  1 urge  upon 
you  the  closest  scrutiny  of  all  orders  of  an  un- 
'.sual  character.  The  department  necessarily  can 
lay  down  no  exact  lules  by  which  these  products 
should  be  merchandized,  but  you  gentlemen,  who 
have  been  in  this  business  for  many  years,  are  the 
ones  most  familiar  with  conditions  and  are  best 
able  to  judge  of'  its  legitimate  or  illegitimate 
character. 

There  is  probably  no  other  point  in  which  you 
could  be  of  greater  service  in  assisting  the  bureau 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  than  in  the  matter 
of  the  proper  control  of  sales.  Frequently  the 
manufacturer  will  sell  in  good  faith  to  a jobber 
who  will  not  be  so  scrupulous  as  to  the  character 
of  his  customers.  I need  hardly  state  that  a 
change  to  a different  jobber  would  be  desirable  in 
such  cases. 

Cooperation  Is  Asked 

The  bureau  realizes  that  it  is  under  a"^reat 
responsibility  not  only  to  enforce  the  national  Pro- 
hibition Act  but  to  do  so  in  a manner  that  will 
protect  the  business  and  good  name  of  legitimate 
manufacturers.  The  experience  of  the  past  year 
and  a half  has  made  it  possible  to  take  a survey 
of  the  situation  as  a whole,  and  you  may  be 
assured  that  the  bureau  purposes  to  profit  by  past 
experiences. 

It  may  be  shown  that  some  of  the  rules  and 
procedures  by  which  you  have  procured  your  sup- 
plies of  alcohol  may  be  smoothed  out.  It  is  the 
greatest  desire  on  my  part  to  cause  as  little  in- 
convenience to  you  legitimate  men  as  possible. 
You  who  are  in  intimate  touch  with  active  business 
dealings  may  be  aware  of  cases  of  manufacturing 
and  selling  extracts  in  a way  that  brings  the  law 
into  disrepute  and  indirectly  reacts  upon  your 
trade.  We  want  your  help  in  searching  out  and 
getting  rid  of  these  people,  and  I am  sure  that 
nobody  will  welcome  such  riddance  any  more 
than  the  members  of  this  association. 

We  shall  probably  make  mistakes,  and  seem- 
ingly vexatious  things  may  occur,  but  this  asso- 
ciation may  feel  that  its  advice  and  counsel  are 
not  only  welcome  at  all  times  but  are  sincerely 
requested.  Let  us  together  work  out  our  mutual 
problems  in  a spirit  of  helpful  cooperation. 

R.  Gomez,  of  Gomez  & Sloan,  Inc.,  dealers  in 
vanilla  beans.  New  York,  underwent  a serious 
operation  recently.  He  is  exceedingly  active,  and 
it  was  only  one  week  after  his  operation  that 
he  was  dictating  business  letters,  and  he  was 
back  at  his  desk  within  four  weeks  from  the 
time  of  his  operation,  none  the  worse  for  the 
experience. 


WATCHING  THE  LEGISLATURES^^ 

Mamif  aelurers’  Coiiiiiiittee  Keeps  Close 
Tab  oij  Prohibition  Bills  in  42 
State  Bodies 


By  R.  H.  Bond 
Baltimore 

The  situation  that  confronts  our  industry  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult,  and  the  legis- 
lation aimed  at  it,  both  in  the  national  Congress 
and  in  the  State  Legislatures,  is  becoming  steadily 
harder  to  defeat.  Many  manufacturers  of  flavor- 
ing extracts  thought  that  with  the  passage  of 
the  present  national  Prohibition  Act  the.  greater 
part  of  our  troubles  were  over.  However,  your 
committee  did  not  agree  with  this  view,  and  un- 
fortunately its  judgment  has  been  borne  out  by 
facts. 

There  have  been  42  State  Legislatures  in  regu- 
lar session  since  January  1 and  a number  of 
special  and  extraordinary  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  several  states  have  been  held,  which 
has  required  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the 
chairman  of  your  legislative  committee  and  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  time  of  his  office  force  to 
help  to  defeat  or  modify  bills  that  would  either 
spell  the  death  knell  of  the  industry  or  throw 
such  impractical  provisions  about  it  as  would  have 
made  it  impossible  to  conduct  business. 

While  several  different  kinds  of  destructive  bills 
aimed  at  our  industry  have  been  offered  in  the 
Legislatures,  those  which  have  given  us  the  great- 
est concern  and  trouble  have  been  prohibition  bills. 
The  attitude  of  the  proponents  of  this  class  of 
legislation  is  best  shown  by  a letter  recently  ad- 
dressed to  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  general  counsel 
and  superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  by 
one  of  the  leading  chemists  of  the  United  States. 
We  quote  two  sentences  from  that  letter: 

“Chemists  have  been  told  on  good  authority  that 
you  have  stated  that  you  _ will  absolutely  prevent 
the  production  of  alcohol  if  necessary  to  enforce 
prohibition.  * * * Your  statement  before  the  Volstead 

Committee  to  the  effect  that  if  it  cemes  to  a choice  be- 
tween medicines  and  prohibition  enforcement,  you  would 
have  prohibition  enforcement,  tends  to  confirm  the  chem- 
ists’ impression  as  to  your  opinions  as  here  indicated. 

Flavoring  extracts  have  been  the  principal  tar- 
get at  which  these  bills  have  been  aimed,  with 
drugs  a very  close  second. 

*From  a report  made  to  the  Flavoring  Extract 
Manufacturers’  convention. 


STANDARDIZING  BOTTLES^ 


Fallacy  of  Statement  That  Round  Bottles 
Are  Deceptive — Much  Uniformity 
Can  Be  Achieved 


By  William  M.  McCormick 
Baltimore 

IF  the  standardization  process  be  carried  to  aji 
extreme,  it  can  lead  only  to  stagnation  in  busi- 
ness; it  is  certain,  however,  that  a reasonable 
degree  of  standardization  would  be  wholesome 
to  the  industry,  profitable  to  the  bottle  maker 
and  manufacturer,  and  of  benefit  to  the  consumer. 
There  is  a wholesome  demand  for  different  styles 

*Paper  presented  to  Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’ 
convention. 
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and  kinds  of  bottles,  not  only  for  Ikivoring  ex- 
tracts, but  for  i)erfuines  and  other  preparations. 

There  was  a type  of  ultra  i)anel  bottle  in 
limited  use  before  the  war  which  was  and  is  be- 
ing frowned  upon  by  the  better  class  of  manu- 
facturers, and  It  might  be  deemed  deceptive;  but 
the  ordinary  panel  bottle,  whether  paneled  on 
three  or  on  four  sides,  which  has  been  in  use  for 
generations  by  extract  manufacturers  and  packers 
of  household  drugs,  is  known  to  the  housewife 
throughout  the  country,  is  not  deceptive,  and  it 
ought  not  be  placed  within  the  power  of  an 
official  so  to  declare  it. 

1 believe  there  are  three  fundamentals  to  be 
considered  in  bottles, — hrst,  the  package  must  pre- 
sent to  the  merchant  and  ultimate  consumer  an 
attractive  appearance  without  deception ; secondly, 
it  should  be  one  that  should  be  made  without 
the  use  of  an  excessive  amount  of  glass,  or  at  too 
great  expense  either  to  the  manufacturer  of  the 
bottle  itself  or  to  the  manufacturer  of  extracts 
or  drugs ; thirdly,  it  should  be  one  that  can  be 
easily  and  rapidly  filled,  corked,  labeled,  cartoned, 
and  transported  with  the  minimum  of  breakage  or 
other  loss. 

Heyond  this,  any  wideawake  manufacturer  who 
wishes  to  retain  his  individuality  and  establish  a 
demand  for  his  goods  will  rebel,  and  justly  so. 

Some  of  our  members  have  been  using  bottles 
of  a particular  style  for  many  years,  and  that  of 
itself  is  a distinction  that  no  manufacturer  ought 
to  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice.  The  tremendous 
sale  of  the  goods  so  packed  is  the  best  evidence 
that  there  have  been  no  deceptive  practices  upon 
the  consumer. 

Round  Bottles  Not  a Success 

Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  who  ap- 
peared at  the  hearings  on  the  Haugen  Bill, 
seemed  to  think  that  the  round  bottle  was  an 
ideal  package.  I do  not  know  of  any  one  in  the 
territories  in  which  my  concern  operates  who  has 
attempted  to  put  up  flavoring  extracts  in  round 
packages,  in  small-size  bottles,  who  has  made  a 
success.  Several  have  tried  it.  It  is  somewhat 
like  the  attempt  to  force  non-alcoholic  extracts 
on  the  market. 

We  have  found  to  our  sorrow,  after  the  ex- 
pense of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  that  non- 
alcoholic extracts  are  not  acceptable  to  the 
housewife  and  other  users  of  extracts,  and  that 
high-class  flavoring  extracts,  useful  for  all  pur- 
poses, cannot  be  made  without  the  use  of  al- 
cohol. Extracts  are  a necessary,  not  a luxury, 
and  they  must  and  should  be  put  up  in  a whole- 
some and  attractive  way,  such  as  has  been  in 
vogue  for  many  years,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  users  and  the  trade. 

Any  manufacturer  who  puts  up  an  ultra  panel 
bottle  or  one  intended  to  deceive  will  sooner 
or  later  pay  for  his  idea  in  breakage  of  goods  and 
loss  of  business. 

It  may  be  there  was  a time  when  a large  per- 
centage of  colored  cooks  could  not  read  or  write, 
but  I venture  to  say  you  will  not  find  one  in  a 
hundred  who  could  not  tell  you  just  how  much 
the  contents  of  the  ordinary  bottle  of  flavoring 
extract  would  flavor.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
deception. 

Reduce  Number  of  Styles 

I think  that  we  should  consider  standardiza- 
tion particularly  in  reducing  the  number  of  styles 
and  sizes  that  are  used  to  the  least  possible  num- 


ber with  which  manufacturers  can  get  along. 
This  would  give  better  buying  power  and  would 
tend  to  lower  the  price  you  would  pay  for  your 
bottles. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  standardization  of 
bottles,  we  know,  of  course,  that  we  cannot  stand- 
ardize nor  suggest  directly  or  indirectly  any 
method  of  price  control ; but  I do  believe  that 
there  should  be  a uniform  increase  in  price  for 
gallons,  half-gallons,  quarts,  pints,  half-pints,  and 
quarter-pints  over  barrel  prices.  This  would  be 
helpful  to  consumers  and  dealers  as  well  as  man- 
ufacturers. 

CURING  MEXICAN  VANILLA  BEANS" 

Hot-Water  and  Sun  Processes  Described — 
Endless  Sweating  and  Care  Needed 
for  Best  Product 

By  Chester  A.  Smeltzer 
New  York 

Before  going  into  the  subject  of  curing  I 
desire  to  state  that  nature  does  not  always 
produce  the  best  beans  in  any  particular  section 
of  a vanilla  district,  nor  does  it  follow  that  a well 
developed  crop  of  an  estate  this  year  will  yield 
the  same  results  the  next  season.  It  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  has  led  a few  curers  to  be  always  on 
the  lookout  each  season  for  the  best  that  Nature 
has  produced.  Pedro  Tremari,  whose  Mexican 
cure  was  acknowledged  the  finest  that  ever  came 
out  of  Papantla  in  the  days  gone  by,  bought  the 
greater  part  of  his  green  vanilla  each  year,  con- 
trary to  the  general  belief  that  he  grew  all  of 
his  vanilla  on  his  estate. 

Guadeloupe  vanilla,  commonly  called  “South 
American,”  was  originally  a Mexican  transplant, 
and  its  commercial  value  was  little  known  until 
the  late  Maurice  Fox  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  over  30 
years  ago,  and  with  the  exception  of  his  product, 
Guadeloupe  vanilla  was  never  cured  uniformly, 
probably  because  of  the  extensive  employment  of 
the  “hot  water  method”  of  preparation.  This, 
I think,  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  lack  of 
interest  in  this  variety  among  manufacturers  who 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  bought  any  of 
this  improperly  cured  vanilla. 

The  likeness  of  the  Guadeloupe  vanilla  to  the 
Mexican  bean  in  general  appearance  and  flavor, 
together  with  its  high  vanillin  content  and  lead 
number,  has  caused  some  manufacturers  to  glance 
with  suspicion  upon  Mexican  cuts.  Whether  or 
not  any  dealer  of  vanilla  would  go  so  far  as  to 
violate  a manufacturer’s  confidence  by  mixing 
Mexican  cuts  with  cut  up  Guadeloupe  vanilla,  or 
Guadeloupe  beans  with  similar  quality  Mexican 
beans,  the  fact  remains  that  in  many  instances 
the  Guadeloupe  vanilla,  when  properly  cured,  is 
superior  in  quality  to  a great  many  early  curings 
of  the  cut  Mexican  variety. 

The  Flowering  Season 
The  Guadeloupe  vanilla  begins  flowering  in 
March,  at  which  time  the  flowers  are  fecundated 
by  the  natives,  who  use  a small  wooden  instru- 
ment (similar  to  a toothpick)  with  which  they 
carry  the  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower. 
Quite  often  the  natives  fecundate  too  many  flow- 

*Paper  read  at  the  Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’ 
convention.  Mr.  Smeltzer  is  manager  of  the  Guadeloupe 
curing  estate  of  Dodge  & Olcott  Co.,  New  York. 
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Our  tubes  are  made  of  highest  grade 
materials  in  one  of  the  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers  now 
using  these  modern  flavoring  extract 
containers  or  those  considering  their 
adop"tion  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  see  our  samples  and  get  our  prices. 


lH.n.WIRZ,ipc. 

_ CHESTER, PA. 


CARAMEL 

(Burnt  Sugar  Color) 


“COLORS  THE  LEADING  BEVERAGES 
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THE  NATION’* 


Celien  & Co.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  Burnt  Sugar  Coloring 
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ers  on  the  same  raceme,  with  the  result  that  the 
beans  are  likely  to  be  thin  and  inclined  to  short- 
ness when  picked.  Naturally,  when  cured,  this 
sort  of  bean  will  not  have  the  same  qualities  as 
those  from  a raceme  of  flowers  that  have  had  a 
smaller  number  fecundated. 

It  takes  about  nine  months  for  the  vanilla  really 
to  reach  maturity ; but  another  of  the  unfortu- 
nate conditions  prevailing  in  the  vanilla  districts 
is  the  anxiety  of  native  planters  to  market  their 
green  vanilla  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  the 
result  that  a large  quantity  of  immatured  vanilla 
is  bought  and  cured.  When  thoroughly  cured, 
this  immature  vanilla  will  result  in  a dry,  ordi- 
nary bean,  or  split ; but  the  average  curer,  who  is  ^ 
curing  for  weight  and  not  quality,  permits  the 
moisture  to  remain  in  this  immature  bean,  with 
the  result  that  his  product  reaches  the  market 
bearing  all  the  appearances  of  a prime  bean,  when 
in  reality  it  is  nothing  more  than  ordinary  beans 
with  excessive  moisture,  which  will  produce  lice 
and  mold  readily.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fully 
matured  vanilla  will  never  lose  its  quality,  even 
though  cured  down  hard  to  a type  that  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a lower  grade. 

When  the  green  vanilla  is  brought  in  the  beans 
are  removed  from  the  clusters  and  assorted  into 
short,  medium,  and  long,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  matured  beans  and  splits  are  separated  from 
the  immature  beans  of  the  same  cluster.  When 
the  native  picks  the  vanilla,  he  picks  off  the  en- 
tire cluster,  stem  and  all.  In  the  “natural  sun 
process”  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cure  each 
size  separately  in  order  to  have  a uniform  curing. 

Many  of  the  smaller  curers  in  Guadeloupe  em- 
ploy the  “hot  water”  method  of  preparation.  In 
using  this  system  the  various  sizes  of  the  green 
beans  are  put  into  baskets  and  lowered  into 
water  nearly  boiling,  at  about  195°  Fahr.  Some- 
times they  are  dipped  only  once  for  about  20 
seconds,  at  other  times  they  are  dipped  and  taken 
out  again  two  or  three  times,  remaining  four  or 
five  seconds  in  the  hot  water  each  time.  They 
are  then  wrapped  up  and  permitted  to  sweat.  In 
using  this  method  the  curer  saves  a great  deal 
of  weight  in  his  finished  beans. 

Sun  Curing 

Our  first  operation  in  sun  curing,  after  the 
beans  have  been  assorted,  is  to  “needle”  them. 
This  is  done  by  making  four  scratches  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  green  bean  from  end  to  end, 
deep  enough  to  break  through  the  skin,  to  permit 
the  moisture  to  escape  when  the  sweating  takes 
place.  This  enables  the  bean  to  cure  uniformly 
within  as  well  as  without,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevents  excessive  splitting  of  the  beans  when 
being  heated  in  the  sun,  prior  to  sweating. 

At  our  estate  I had  specially  constructed  cement 
terraces  to  retain  the  sun’s  heat,  upon  which  we 
spread  large  woolen  blankets  capable  of  holding 
25  kilos  of  green  beans.  About  10  in  the  morning 
the  cement  terraces  become  very  hot  and  we 
spread  the  woolen  blankets  over  the  cement,  per- 
mitting them  to  become  thoroughly  heated  before 
bringing  out  the  green  beans. 

Weather  permitting,  we  spread  the  various-sized 
green  beans  on  the  blankets  and  let  them  re- 
main until  about  2 p.  m.,  at  which  time  we  wyap 
the  beans  in  the  blankets,  folding  them  tightly  and 
turning  them  upside  down  so  that  the  part  that 
was  first' on  the  cement  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
additional  heat.  After  an  hour’s  heating  in  this 


manner  we  bring  the  heated  bundles  into  the 
building  and  deposit  them  in  “sweating  boxes” 
specially  made  to  hold  500  kilos  of  green  vanilla 
at  a time,  and  so  constructed  as  not  to  pennit 
any  of  the  heat  to  escape  during  the  48  hours  of 
sweating. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  48  hours  the  boxes  are 
opened  and  the  vanilla  is  carefully  gone  over  for 
moldy  beans.  The  wet  blankets  are  put  out  to 
dry  and  the  beans  are  again  taken  out  on  the  ter- 
races, placed  on  other  dry  blankets,  and  again 
given  the  sun.  After  they  are  heated  sufficiently 
they  are  once  more  returned  to  the  “sweating 
boxes”  for  another  24  or  48  hours.  When  the 
boxes  are  again  opened  the  same  process  must  be 
gone  through  of  picking  out  the  beans  that  are 
not  curing  so  rapidly  as  the  rest  and  also  of  re- 
rhoving  any  beans  that  have  started  to  mold. 
The  occurrence  of  this  mold  in  the  primary  stage 
of  curing — or  rather  sweating — is  caused  by  beans 
that  were  on  the  verge  of  decay  when  picked 
green,  and,  not  being  thoroughly  sound  and  solid, 
they  became  soft  and  flabby  in  the  sweating 
process. 

This  heating  and  sweating  process  is  repeated 
from  eight  to  10  times,  depending  entirely  on  the 
condition  of  the  green  beans.  At  each  successive 
sweating  the  blankets,  when  removed,  show  less 
and  less  moisture,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  process 
they  show  a slight  tendency  to  stiffen,  indicating 
that  the  beans  are  emitting  oil. 

The  Final  Processes 

About  the  sixth  sweating,  when  we  assort  for 
the  moldy  beans,  we  also  pick  out  the  beans  that 
have  been  sweated  sufficiently.  These  finished 
beans  are  then  removed  to  the  natural  drying 
room,  where  they  are  placed  upon  movable  wire 
trays  constructed  each  a foot  above  the  other  to 
permit  the  free  circulation  of  air  and  so  let  the 
vanilla  gases  escape. 

After  the  first  week  the  trays  are  gone  over,  and 
the  beans  that  have  dried  sufficiently  are  removed 
to  special  observation  containers  to  develop  odor 
and  be  watched  for  any  chance  appearance  of 
mold  or  lice.  Two  weeks  after  they  have  been 
thus  deposited  they  are  taken  out,  again  assorted 
for  quality  and  odor,  and  packed  into  shipping 
tins  lined  with  wax  paper  to  insure  protection 
against  foreign  odors  in  transportation. 


ALCOHOLIC  RED  TAPE* 


Endless  Complications  That  Entered  Fla- 
voring-Extract Business  with  Volstead 
Prohihition  Law 


By  H.  W.  Eddy 

St.  Louis 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  it  would  cost 
you  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
for  30  days  or  more?  You  may  have  in  your 
mind  the  thought  that  perhaps  there  is  no  way 
that  you  could  be  deprived  of  such  privileges  with- 
out the  revocation  of  your  permit.  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  the  government 
has  withheld  withdrawals  of  alcohol  from  those 
who  actually  hold  permits. 

A large  firm  recently,  going  on  the  theory  that 

*Address  at  Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  conven- 
tion. 
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“Elbert  Hubbard  illustrated  7vhat 
lack  of  cooperation  means  by  telling 
of  a visit  he  once  made  to  an  Insane 
Asylum,  where  he  found  a compara- 
twe  small  Attendant  in  charge  of  a 
group  of  physically  powerful  lunatics. 
When  asked  by  Mr.  Hubbard  if  there 
zvas  not  danger  of  being  attacked  by 
his  patients,  the  Attendant  said: 
‘Oh,  yes.  But  you  see  they  can't 
get  together — they’re  crazy.’  ’’ 
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because  it  had  a permit  it  was  privileged  to  use 
alcohol  for  whatever  purpose  it  saw  lit,  manu- 
factured many  preparations  covered  by  the  permit 
and  one  that  had  not  been  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Although  this  preparation  was  unlit 
for  beverage  purposes,  the  fact  that  it  manu- 
factured this  preparation  without  receiving  a 
permit  constituted  a violation.  Withdrawals  were 
stopped  and  this  large  firm  was  entirely  without 
the  privilege  of  using  spirits  in  the  manufacture 
of  any  preparations  whatever  for  30  days  until 
the  matter  could  be  adjusted. 

Change  of  Firm  Style 

In  the  event  of  change  of  style  of  firm,  but 
no  change  of  ownership,  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
consent  of  surety  in  duplicate,  which  must  be 
filed  with  the  prohibition  director,  accompanied 
by  the  permit,  and  a request  by  the  permittee 
that  the  permit  be  indorsed  showing  the  change 
of  firm,  and  directing  the  attention  of  the  prohibi- 
tion director  to  the  fact  that  duplicate  consents 
of  surety  are  inclosed.  Thereupon  the  prohibition 
director  accepts  «the  consent  of  surety,  amends  the 
permit,  amends  the  copy  that  remains  in  the 
director’s  office,  and  notifies  the  commissioner  at 
Washington  of  the  change. 

The  foregoing,  however,  does  not  apply  in  the 
event  of  change  of  ownership,  such  as  an  indi- 
vidual selling  to  another,  or  an  individual  selling 
to  copartners,  or  one  partner  selling  out  to  another, 
or  an  existing  individual  or  firm  changing  to  a 
corporation,  or  a corporation  changing  to  an  in- 
dividual or  a firm,  for  such  changes  constitute 
changes  of  ownership,  in  which  event  neither  the 
bond  nor  the  permit  may  be  transferred. 

It  is  necessary  for  a new  bond  to  be  filed  in 
connection  with  a new  application  for  a permit, 
and  it  is  advisable  for  those  who  contemplate 
such  changes  to  continue  the  operation  of  their 
business  under  their  old  st>de  without  any  change 
whatever  in  ownership  until  new  bonds  and  new 
applications  for  permit  have  been  filed  and  passed 
upon  by  the  government,  and  the  permit  actually 
in  their  possession. 

Furthermore,  should  this  procedure  not  be  em- 
ployed, any  new  firm  operating  under  a permit 
held  by  a predecessor  would  be  operating  in  con- 
travention to  the  law  and  no  permit  would  be 
issued  for  one  year  thereafter. 

Transportation  of  Spirits 

It  is  illegal  for  any  permittee  to  transport 
spirits  from  the  depot  to  his  place  of  business 
unless  there  is  in  possession  of  his  driver,  if  the 
permittee  owns  the  truck,  a certified  copy  of  the 
permit.  If  this  transportation  is  effected  by  means 
of  a regular  transfer  or  express  company  all 
spirits  so  transferred  are  subject  to  confiscation 
by  the  government  unless  the  transfer  or  express 
company  possesses  a permit  entitling  it  to  the 
privilege  of  transporting,  has  filed  bond,  and  an 
exact  copy  of  the  permit  is  in  possession  of  the 
driver. 

These  remarks  also  apply  in  the  event  of  removal 
of  the  place  of  business  of  the  permittee.  Then 
it  is  first  necessary  to  secure  the  approval  of  the 
prohibition  director  to  the  removal  of  the  spirits 
on  hand.  Duplicate  consent  of  the  surety  to  the 
removal  of  the  premises  in  connection  with  the 
bond  must  be  secured,  which  must  be  sent  to  the 
director,  together  with  the  permit  and  a request 
that  the  permit  be  indorsed  showing  the  removal 


of  the  premises,  together  with  form  1410  revised, 
making  application  for  transfer  of  spirits  on  hand. 
Upon  receipt  of  these  documents,  the  director  will 
indorse  the  permit,  amend  the  copy  in  his  office, 
and  notify  the  commissioner  at  Washington. 

X"o  spirits  may  be  removed  from  the  old 
premises  to  the  new  and  no  business  may  be 
transacted  at  the  new  premises  in  which  the  use 
of  spirits  is  involved  until  such  time  as  the  permit 
is  actually  returned  to  the  permittee. 

Many  permittees  determine  the  exact  amount 
of  the  bond  that  they  will  require,  based  on  the 
requirements  of  their  -business  at  the  time  of 
applying  for  permit,  and  leave  no  leeway  for  the 
quantity  of  spirits  on  hand  at  the  time  of  ordering 
additional  supplies.  Thus  they  suddenly  find  that 
they  are  unable  to  effect  withdrawals  adequate  to 
anticipate  the  requirements  of  their  business. 

Answer  Questions  Quickly 

Frequently  large  firms  have  received  question- 
naires from  the  prohibition  directors,  asking  for 
information.  My  advice  is  to  answer  fully  and 
completely  and  return  them  to  the  director  with 
the  greatest  measure  of  dispatch,  thus  avoiding 
any  possibility  of  withdrawals  being  stopped  for 
the  reason  that  the  information  was  not  promptly 
submitted  when  requested. 

Under  the  law  a permittee  must  be  given  15 
days’  notice  of  hearing  in  the  event  of  an  alleged 
violation  of  the  law,  which  hearing  must  be  held 
within  50  miles  of  the  place  where  the  violation 
occurred,  and  until  such  hearing  is  held  the  permit 
is  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  under  the  law  the 
permittee  is  entitled  to  procure  additional  supplies 
of  spirits. 


OTHER  REPORTS  AND  SPEECHES 


The  report  of  Secretary  Day  showed  that  the 
association  had  205  active  and  56  associate  mem- 
bers, a gain  of  14  active  and  14  associate. 

Ex-President  Frank  L.  Styron-Beggs  Co., 
Newark,  Ohio,  responded  to  the  welcome  address 
by  the  mayor’s  secretary. 

F.  P.  Beers  (C.  L.  Cotton  Perfume  & Extract 
Co.,  Earlville,  N.  Y.),  chairman  of  the  Costs 
Committee,  said  it  had  been  discovered  that  “some 
manufacturers  are  apparently  reducing  prices  on 
some  of  their  products.  At  the  present  cost  of 
production  we  do  not  see  where  there  is  any 
cause  or  justification  for  any  such  reduction.” 

Benjamin  H.  Harrison  (David  G.  Evans  Coffee 
Co.,  St.  Louis)  made  a brief  report  on  “How  to 
Increase  Sales.” 

R.  C.  Caryl  (Jennings  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.)  presented  the  report  of  C.  W.  Jennings 
of  the  Committee  on  Insurance,  which  went  into 
the  question  of  prevention  of  fires  in  factories.  “ 

The  annual  report  of  Thomas  E.  Lannen  (New 
York),  attorney  for  the  association,  was  made  by 
T.  J.  Hickey  in  Mr.  Lannen’s  absence  on  account 
of  illness. 

S.  J.  Sherer,  national  councilor,  representing  the 
association  in  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
made  a report. 

Dr.  Smith  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  said  that  his  bureau  was 
behind  the  association  in  its  good  work  and  urged 
the  fullest  cooperation. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Caspar!  of  St.  Louis  gave  a 
short  talk  on  the  relationship  of  foods  and  drugs 
to  the  Prohibition  Law.  He  asserted  that  tests 
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STANWOOD  TUBE  CAN  COMPANY 


PURE  and  DENATURED 

ALCOHOL 


For  Manufacturing,  Industrial,  Scientific  and  Technical 

Purposes 


DAVID  BERG  INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

CINCINNATI David  Berg  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  60S  Gerke  Bldg.  Canal  4296 

CI.EVELAND David  Berg  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  Kirby  Bldg.  Main  1341 

DETROIT David  Berg  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  Book  Bldg.  Cherry  1977 

INDIANAPOLIS David  Berg  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  Majestic  Fldg.  Main  686 

C^HICAGO David  Berg  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  Marquette  Bldg.  Randolph  1977 

BUFFALO David  Berg  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  481  Ellicott  Square  Bldg.  Seneca  1190 

GRAND  RAPIDS David  Berg  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  218  Ellsworth  Avenue.  Main  600 

BOSTON David  Berg  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  70  Kilby  Street.  Main  7630 

PITT'SBURGH David  Berg  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  Bessemer  Bldg.  Smithfield  1820 

NEW  YORK David  Berg  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  527  Hudson  Street.  Watkins  8430 


Composite  cans,  by  long  continued  use, 
have  been  proven  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory containers  for  coffee,  cocoa,  teas, 
spices,  and  many  other  products.  Our 
containers  are  rigid  and  substantial. 
We  make  them  moisture  proof,  grease 
proof,  and  air  tight  if  desired.  When 
labelled  they  look  exactly  like  all  tin 
containers. 

Highest  Quality— Prompt  Delivery — 
Reasonable  Prices 
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New  "York  City, 
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he  had  made  with  glycerin  as  a substitute  for 
alcohol  had  produced  a vanilla  extract  that  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  that  made  with  alcohol. 
He  favored  tax-free  alcohol  for  flavoring-extract 
manufacturers. 

F.  N.  Bayles  reported  on  recent  meetings  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 

Paul  W.  Brown,  editor  of  America  at  Work, 
St.  Louis,  gave  an  address  on  business  conditions. 

C.  L.  Newton  (Newton  Tea  & Spice  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati), for  the  Transportation  Committee,  re- 
ported that  the  enormous  increases  in  freight 
rates  had  seriously  affected  the  distribution  of 
low-priced  extracts  and  drugs,  saying  that  the 
charges  on  such  drugs  as  castor  oil  and  turpen- 
tine from  the  East  to  Texas  had  advanced  30 
percent. 

Dr.  Barnard  H.  Smith  read  a report  on  “Sol- 
vents to  Replace  Alcohol,”  and  said  that,  al- 
though substitutes  had  been  found,  none  could 
replace  alcohol. 


SYNTHESIS  VS.  NATURE 


Superiority  of  Vanillin  and  Other  Prod- 
ucts Pointed  Out  in  Analysis 
by  Trade  Expert 

WG.  UNGERER  of  Ungerer  & Co.  and  the 
• Ozone  Vanillin  Co.  has  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  criticisms  of  his  contention  that 
synthetic  products  are  frequently  superior  to  those 
found  in  Nature: 

“I  have  read  with  no  little  interest  and  amuse- 
ment Alfred  Mayer’s,  so-called  challenge  to  my 
statements  regarding  synthetic  vanillin  published 
some  time  ago,  and  should  like  to  take  advantage 
of  your  columns  to  correct  any  misapprehensions 
that  may  exist. 

“Seldom  in  recent  years  have  I encountered 
such  refreshing  and  naive  faith  in  the  superiority 
of  Nature  as  is  intimated  in  Mr.  Mayer’s^  remark 
that  ‘whatever  science  may  accomplish  in  other 
spheres,  as  regards  the  product  of  the  soil  through- 
out the  universe,  no  imitation  can  challenge  the 
supremacy  of  Nature’s  work.’  In  the  light  of 
what  science  has  actually  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  freeing  mankind  from  dependence  on  Nature 
for  many  products,  furnishing  them  in  an  abun- 
dance and  purity  which  Nature  cannot  hope  to 
equal,  this  is  interesting  as  betraying  Mr.  Mayer’s 
continued  adherence  to  the  prejudices  of  a less  en- 
lightened age. 

“One  would  assume  that  Mr.  Mayer,  were  he 
engaged  in  the  textile  industry,  would  supply  to 
his  dye  room  only  the  vegetable  dye  extracts. 
Synthetic  indigo  and  alizarin  would  surely  be 
taboo  under  his  management,  even  though  they 
have  long  since  practically  displaced  the  natural 
products  from  the  field  on  account  of  their  superi- 
ority and  lower  cost. 

Vanilltn  Not  an  Imitation 
“But  to  treat  the  matter  with  seriousness  that  it 
hardly  deserves,  Mr.  Mayer’s  entire  argument  is 
founded  on  the  incorrect  assertion  that  vanillin  is 
an  imitation  of  a natural  product.  Surely  from 
his  familia.rity  with  the  vanilla  bean  he  must  have 
learned  that  it  owes  its  flavoring  power  entirely  to 
the  presence  of  vanillin,  which  is  the  only  effective 


flavoring  principle  contained  therein.  The  other 
constituents  of  the  bean  are  but  Nature’s  diluents 
and  impurities  and  add  no  whit  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  bean  or  its  extract  from  the  practical  point  of 
view  of  the  user. 

“Synthetic  vanillin  is  not  an  imitation  or  a sub- 
stitute. It  is  vanillin,  the  substance  that  imparts  to 
the  vanilla  bean  its  flavor  and  commercial  value. 
The  difference  between  the  product  of  synthesis 
and  the  product  of  Nature  is  that  the  former  is 
pure,  free  from  inert  substances,  and  consequently 
is  of  absolutely  standard,  unvarying  strength. 

“Moreover,  and  this  is  of  no  little  importance 
to  those  who  must  look  at  the  commercial  aspect 
of  the  case,  a pound  of  vanillin  is  equal  in  flavor- 
ing power  to  50  pounds  of  the  best  vanilla  beans 
and  to  far  more  than  this  amount  of  an  inferior 
shipment. 

Superior  to  the  Extract 

“There  are  other  minor  advantages  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  use  of  pure  vanillin  rather  than  the 
extract  of  the  bean,  but  these  are  the  three  of 
major  importance:  Purity,  uniformity  of  quality, 
economy.  Need  more  be  said? 

“We  might  spare  a few  words  to  mention  Mr. 
Mayer’s  amusing  reference  to  the  supposed  fact 
that  vanillin  has  been  in  contact  with  ‘noxious 
chemicals.’  Since  it  is  absolutely  free  from  con- 
tamination with  foreign  substances  of  any  sort,  an 
assertion  that  can  hardly  be  made  regarding  a 
product  handled  under  the  insanitary  condition 
that  prevails  in  the  picking,  curing,  and  shipping 
of  vanilla  beans,  this  allegation  seems  of  little 
consequence. 

“As  a matter  of  fact,  it  Is  unfounded.  The 
vanillin  of  commerce  is  not  a coal-tar  product,  as 
frequently  alleged.  It  is  made  from  a natural 
product,  eugenol,  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of 
cloves,  by  an  exceedingly  simple  transformation. 
We  do  not  know  just  what  chemical  reagents  Mr. 
Mayer  considers  to  be  ‘noxious,’  but  assure  him 
that  none  of  those  used  comes  under  that  head 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  consider  the  oxygen  he 
breathes  in  that  class. 

Reproduction  of  the  Extract 

“The  entire  controversy  is  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  vanillin  is  not  an  imitation  but  a 
reproduction  of  the  flavoring  principle  of  the 
vanilla  bean  and  therefore  has  the  excellence  of 
the  original  combined  with  the  merits  of  its  own 
which  the  natural  product  can  never  possess. 

“Few  problems  in  this  world  require  more  time 
and  patience  than  attempts  to  combat  illogical 
prejudices  based  on  the  beliefs  of  the  past  and 
the  half-knowledge  of  the  present,  but  vanillin  is 
slowly  but  surely  accomplishing  this  difficult 
task.” 


EXTRACT  SCHEDULE  SUSPENDED*" 
(staff  correspondence) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  25,  1921. — The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  suspended  some 
schedules  of  the  American  Railway  Express  Co  , 
which  propose  the  establishment  of  first-class 
rating  on  flavoring  extracts,  applicable  through- 
out the  United  States,  in  lieu  of  the  second-class 
rating  on  articles  of  food,  not  otherwise  specified, 
now  applicable. — Lamm. 
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Moving  Day 


“Three  Moves  are  worse 
than  a fire,”  they  used  to 
say.  But  Every  Day  is  Mov- 
ing Day  for  your  stock  of 

VAN  DUZER’S  CERTIFIED 
FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Best  for  more  than  70  Years. 
Full  Measure — Full  Strength 
— and  Full  Profit  for  You. 


VAN  DUZER  EXTRACT  CO. 

Established  1850 

Springfield,  Mass.  Nerw  York  City 


Price’s  vanilla 

You’re  building  a good  safe  foundation 
of  satisfaction  when  you  sell  Price’s 
Vanilla  to  your  customers.  Price’s  is 
the  old  standby,  the  chosen  favorite,  be- 
cause of  its  balanced  just-right  strength 
— neither  too  weak  nor  too  strong  — its 
rich  mellowness  and  its  absolute  purity. 

Dr.  Price’s  extracts  come  in  all  flavors. 

PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 

‘"Experts  in  FlaVor”  In  business  67 years 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


VANILLAS 

of  every  variety 

ESSENTIAL  OILS— ETHERS 

M.  L.  BARRETT  & CO.,  Importers 

Vanillin,  C^umarin,  Aromatic  Cbemiceds 

233  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 


Look  for 
Price's 
“Tropikid" 
on  the 
label. 


’ I * HREE  things  make  manufacturing  capability:  plant,  practice  and  personality.  = 
Our  plant  is  not  the  largest  in  the  country,  but  our  experience  extends  over  more  = 

than  fourteen  years;  and  it  is  to  the  experiments  and  inventions  of  our  executives  that  E 

much  of  the  progress  in  collapsible  tube  making  and  decorating  during  recent  years  : 
is  due.  I 

PEERLESS  TUBE  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  1| 




SOLUBLE  OILS  OF  LEMON  AND  ORANGE 


New  and  Interesting  Products  for  the 


Manufacturer  of  Flavoring  Extracts 


Contain  no  Terpeneless  Oil — 
Are  not  Emulsions  or  Concretes 


The  Natural  Oils,  50%  Strength,  in  Soluble  Form.  Will  make  a clear  and  permanent  mixture 
with  syrup  or  glycerine  base  or  syrup  and  glycerine  mixed  as  base. 

The  only  satisfactory  products  offered  for  the  manufacture  of  non-alcoholic  Lemon  and  Orange. 


SOLUBLE  LEMOIV,  PER  LB $1.40 

SOLUBLE  ORANGE,  PER  LB 2.60 


Quantity  Prices  on  Application. 

QUINTEX  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1315  SO.  WABASH  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  Tins  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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MEXICAN  VANILLA  BEANS 


Short  Crop  and  High  Prices  Predicted  by 
Recent  Visitor  to  the  Pro- 
ducing Country 


1^  S.  BRAVO,  of  Gomez  & Sloan,  importers 
of  Mexican  products.  New  York,  arrived 
in  the  United  States  on  August  1,  1921,  from 
Mexico,  He  makes  the  following  report  on  the 
vanilla-bean  situation : 

“On  account  of  the  unusually  dry  weather  that 
prevailed  last  year  there  has  been  almost  no 
florification  in  the  Mexican  vanilla-bean  planta- 
tions ; also  the  growers  have  found  that  they  can 
make  more  profits  from  other  products.  So  they 
are  planting  corn,  black  beans,  etc.,  instead.  They 
are  obtaining  good  prices  for  their  vegetables  in 
the  oil-field  camps  adjacent  to  the  vanilla-bean 
district. 

“Another  factor  that  has  affected  the  produc- 
tion of  vanilla  beans  is  the  land  boom.  Land 
that  three  years  ago  brought  $12.50  a hectare 
is  now  worth  $500.  Much  of  it  has  been 
leased  to  the  oil-development  company  at  $20 
per  hectare  a year.  In  some  instances  three 
years’  rent  has  been  advanced. 

“This  year’s  vanilla-bean  crop  will  not  be  over 
50,000  pounds  of  whole  beans  and  cuts,  the 
shortest  in  years.  Prices  have  increased  since 
May  from  50  to  75  cents  a pound,  and  some  pro- 
ducers are  asking  as  high  a price  in  Mexico  today 
as  ‘the  same  beans  are  bringing  on  the  New  York 
market,  duty  paid.  Mexican  cuts  have  been  en- 
tirely cleaned  out  and  cannot  be  had  at  any  price.” 


NO'N-ALCOHOLIC  EXTRACTS 

W.  G.  Ungerer  of  Ungerer  & Co.,  volatile  oils 
and  aromatic  chemicals.  New  York,  has  written 
the  following  in  reference  to  non-alcoholic  flavor- 
ing extracts,  under  the  heading  “Retribution” : 

“It  is  with  the  utmost  trepidation  that  we  view 
the  dark  and  dismal  future  which  this  country 
would  face  if  some  great  calamity  should  remove 
from  our  midst  those  active — those  almost  un- 
j necessarily  active — gentlemen  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  industries 
using  flavoring  essences. 

“We  can  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  hope  that 
sometime,  somewhere,  and  somehow  it  will 
occur  that  their  wives  will  prepare  for  them 
a dessert  or  cakes  flavored  with  those  un- 
stable, unappetizing,  and  undesirable  concoctions 
which  masquerade  under  the  undeserved  cognomen 
i'of  non-alcoholic  flavoring  extracts.” 


EXTRACT  TRADE  NOTES 


Julian  W,  Lyon  & Co.,  New  York,  have  sold 
their  stock  in  the  Lyon  Botanical  Co.  to  S.  P. 
Nickells  and  W.  R.  Rowland,  the  other  stock- 
holders, who  will  continue  the  botanical  business 
under  the  name  of  Nickells-Rowland  Co.  The 
Lyon  firm  will  confine  itself  to  essential  oils, 
aromatic  products,  etc. 

The  Caroni  Products  Co.,  New  York,  flavoring 
extracts,  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  by 


H.  G.  Terwilliger,  E.  R.  Whittingham,  and  W.  C. 
Blach. 

The  offices  of  the  C.  L.  Cotton  Extract  Co.  have 
been  moved  from  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  to  Springfield, 
Mass. 

F.  W.  Watermeyer  of  Fritzsche  Bros.,  essential 
oils.  New  York,  is  home  after  three"  months  in 
Germany,  France  and  Holland. 

The  Plymouth  Syrup  Corp.  is  a new  Bronx, 
N.  Y.,  corporation  to  make  flavoring  extracts;  in- 
corporators, A.  Kopelman,  S.  Karsch,  H.  S.  Elgot. 

The  Perfection  Specialty  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  has 
been  incorporated  by  A.  L.  Greenbaum  and  W. 
Fleischman  to  make  flavoring  extracts. 

The  Peerless  Tube  Col.  has  moved  its  New 
York  offices  from  220  Broadway  to  2272  Wool- 
worth  Building;  telephone,  6317  Barclay. 


1 CONTAINER  TRADE  NOTES  | 

I II Activities  of  the  manufacturers  of  pack-  1 
I ages  suitable  for  tea,  coffee  and  spices,  etc.  | 

The  Quartin  Mfg.  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  to 
make  paper  boxes,  has  been  incorporated  with 
$50,000  capital  by  H.  Wolter,  J.  A.  Adler,  and 
T.  Saslaw. 

The  Fi-Bo-Pak  Co.  is  a new  concern  incor- 
porated at  Wilmington,  Del.,  with  $100,000  capi- 
tal by  the  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America.  - 

The  D.  L.  & D.  Corrugated  Paper  Products 
Co.,  New  York,  with  $75,000  capital,  has  been  in- 
corporated by  J.  and  A.  Wolf. 

The  Queen  Paper  Box  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $25,000  by  C.  and  F.  D. 
Mango  and  B.  Cavaioli. 

The  Franklin  Paper  Bag  Mfg.  Co.  is  a new 
firm  at  Dover,  Del.,  with  $300,000  capital. 

Jules  Smucker  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of  the 
Tin  Decorating  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  with  head- 
quarters at  469  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  The.  an- 
nouncement of  his  firm  connection  was  sent  out 
in  the  form  of  a printed  tin  card,  made  by  the 
company,  which  has  caused  a good  deal  of  com- 
ment. 

R.  E.  York,  of  San  Francisco,  is  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  'Coast  Paper  Box  Manufac- 
turers’ Association.  The  industry  in  that  region 
represents  an  investment  of  $8,000,000. 

The  Canadian  Paper  Box  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation,. with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  has  been 
chartered  by  the  dominion  government.  C.  N. 
Moisan  of  the  Standard  Paper  Box  Co.,  Montreal, 
is  the  new  president. 

The  Montville,  Conn.,  Paper  Co.  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $50,000  capital  stock  to  deal  in 
paper  boxes. 
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A Coming  Event  in  the 
Coffee  Trade 

The  eleventh  annual  Convention  of  coffee  roasters  will  be  held  this 
year  on  November  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City. 

The  plans  already  well  under  way  promise  to  make  this  convention  not 
only  unusually  important  and  interesting  in  the  matters  directly  affecting 
the  roasting  business,  but  include  very  special  opportunities  for  conferences 
over  all  matters  affecting  the  coffee  trade  with  the  green  coffee  interests  of 
this  and  some  of  the  producing  countries,  and  with  the  manufacturers  of 
coffee  machinery  and  of  all  kinds  of  supplies  used  by  coffee  roasters. 

The  entire  roof  garden  of  the  Hotel  Astor  has  been  reserved  and  pro- 
vides elastic  space  for  our  meeting  place  and  very  excellent  opportunities 
for  the  largest  Industrial  Exhibit  the  Association  has  ever  undertaken. 

Coffee  Rozisters,  Members  and  Non-members 
Green  Coffee  Importers,  Jobbers  and  Brokers 

Manufacturers 

It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  now  making  your  plans  for  this  big  Conven- 
tion. By  all  means  set  these  dates  aside  and  assure  your  attendance  at  this 
meeting.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  take  an  active  part  in  perfecting  the 
arrangements  either  by  way  of  suggestions  for  the  business  program  and 
the  entertainment,  or  in  the  advancement  of  our  joint  interests  in  any  way. 

Manufacturers  who  desire  information  of  the  proposed  Industrial  Ex- 
hibit should  write  at  once  to 

National  Coffee  Roasters  Association 

74  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


The  Association  cordially  invites  to  membership  all  coffee  roasters  who  sell  strictly  at  wholesale. 
We  need  their  co-operation,  their  added  streng^th  and  prestige  now  at  this  critical  time  to  all  busi- 
ness. In  return  we  pledge  them  those  benefits  that  can  only  come  through  organized  effort.  Your 
name  and  address  will  quickly  bring  you  a iiersonal  invitation  and  full  particulars. 
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I f[  A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  importers, 

I manufacturers  and  distributors  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 

I 


I 
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HOW  COCOA  IS  MANUFACTURED 


Primitive  Methods  of  the  Tropics  Still 
Followed,  Contrasted  with  the 
Modern  Refinements 


' I ’ HE  following  description  of  primitive  and 
* modern  methods  of  manufacturing  cocoa  from 
the  raw  cacao  bean  is  taken  from  “Cocoa  and 
Chocolate,  Their  History  from  Plantation  to  Con- 
sumer,” by  Arthur  W.  Knapp. 

As  the  cacao  bean  is  grown  in  tropical  countries, 
it  is  there  that  we  must  look  for  the  first  at- 
tempts at  manufacturing  from  it  a drink  or  a 
foodstuff.  The  primitive  method  of  preparation 
was  very  simple,  consisting  in  roasting  the  beans 
in  a pot  or  on  a shovel  to  develop  their  flavor, 
winnowing  in  the  wind,  and  then  rubbing  the 
broken  shelled  beans  between  stones  until  quite 
fine. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  on  grinding  the  cacao 
bean  in  the  heat  of  a tropical  day  we  do  not 
produce  a powder,  but  a paste.  This  is  because 
half  the  cacao  bean  consists  of  a fat  that  is  liquid 
at  90°  F.,  a temperature  that  is  reached  in  the 
shade  in  tropical  countries.  This  paste  was  then 
made  into  small  rolls  and  put  in  a cool  place  to 
set.  Thus  was  produced  the  primitive  unsweetened 
drinking  chocolate. 

This  is  the  method  that  Elizabethans,  who  ven- 
tured into  the  tangled  forests  of  equatorial  Amer- 
ica, found  in  use,  and  this  is  the  method  they 
brought  home  to  Europe.  In  the  Tropics  these 
simple  processes  are  followed  to  this  day ; but  in 
Europe  they  have  undergone  many  elaborations 
and  refinements. 

Arrival  at  the  Factory 

The  cacao  is  largely  stored  in  warehouses,  from 
which  it  is  removed  as  required.  It  has  remark- 
able keeping  properties,  and  can  be  kept  in  a good 
store  for  several  years  without  loss  of  quality. 
Samples  of  cacao  beans  in  glass  bottles  have  been 
found  to  be  in  a perfect  condition  after  30  years. 

As  all  cacao  is  likely  to  contain  a little  free 
shell,  dried  pulp  (often  taken  for  twigs),  threads 
of  sacking,  and  other  foreign  matter,  it  is  very 
carefully  sieved  and  sorted  before  passing  on  to 
the  roasting  shop. 

As  with  coffee,  so  with  cacao,  the  characteristic 
flavor  and  aroma  are  developed  only  on  roasting. 
Bainbridge  and  Davies,  chemists  to  Rountree,  have 
shown  that  the  aroma  of  cacao  is  chiefly  due  to  an 
amazingly  minute  quantity  (0.0006  percent)  of 
linalool,  a colorless  liquid  with  a powerful  fra- 
grant odor,  a modification  of  which  occurs  in 
bergamot,  coriander,  and  lavender. 


The  Roasting 

Roasting  is  a delicate  operation  requiring  ex- 
perience and  discretion.  Even  in  these  days  of 
scientific  management  it  remains  as  much  an  art 
as  a science.  It  is  conducted  in  revolving  drums  to 
insure  constant  agitation,  the  drums  being  heated 
either  over  coke  fires  or  by  gas.  Less  frequently 
the  heating  is  effected  by  a hot  blast  of  air  or  by 
having  inside  the  drum  a number  of  pipes  con- 
taining superheated  Steam. 

A typical  roasting  machine  resembles  an  ordinary 
coffee  roaster,  the  beans  being  fed  in  through  a 
hopper  and  heated  by  gas  in  the  slowly  revolving 
cylinder.  The  beans  may  be  heard  lightly  tumbling 
one  over  the  other,  and  the  aroma  round  the 
roaster  increases  in  fullness  as  they  get  hotter  and 
hotter.  The  temperature  that  the  beans  reach  in 
ordinary  roasting  is  not  very  high,  varying  around 
135°  C.  (275°  F.),  and  the  average  period  of 
roasting  is  about  one  hour.  The  loss  of  weight  on 
roasting  is  considerable  (some  seven  or  eight  per- 
cent), and  varies  with  the  quantity  of  moisture 
present  in  the  raw  beans.  There  have  been  at- 
tempts to  replace  the  esthetic  judgment  of_  man 
as  to  when  to  stop  roasting  by  scientific  machinery. 

After  roasting,  the  shell  is  brittle  and  quite  free 
from  the  cotyledons  or  kernel.  The  kernel  has 
become  glossy,  friable,  and  chocolate  brown  in 
color,  and  crushes  readily  between  the  fingers  into 
small  angular  fragments  (the  “nibs”  of  commerce), 
giving  off  during  the  breaking  down  a rich,  warm 
odor  of  chocolate. 

Removing  the  Shells 

The  Indian  practice  of  removing  the  shells  was 
followed  from  the  commencement  of  the  industry 
in  England.  The  removal  of  the  shell,  which  in 
the  raw  condition  is . tough  and  adheres  to  the 
kernel,  is  greatly  facilitated  by  roasting.  If  we 
place  a roasted  bean  into  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  press  it  with  the  thumb,  the  whole  cracks  up 
into  crisp  pieces.  It  is  now  quite  easy  to  blow 
away  the  thin  pieces  of  shell,  because  they  offer 
a greater  surface  to  the  air  and  are  lighter  than 
the  compact  little  lumps  or  nibs  left  behind. 

The  problem  is  to  break  down  the  bean  to  just 
the  right  size.  The  pieces  must  be  sufficiently 
small  to  allow  the  nib  and  shell  readily  to  part 
company ; but  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  smaller  the  pieces  of  shell  and  nilD,  the  less 
efficient  will  the  winnowing  be,  and  it  is  usual 
to  break  the  beans  when  they  are  still  warm  to 
avoid  producing  particles  of  extreme  fineness. 
The  breaking  down  may  be  accomplished  by  pass- 
ing the  beans  through  a pair  of  rollers  at  such  a 
distance  apart  that  the  bean  is  cracked  without 
being  crushed.  Or  it  may  be  effected  in  other 
ways,  e.  g.,  by  the  use  of  an  adjustable  serrated 
cone  revolving  in  a serrated  conical  case. 
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An  economic  lesson  devel- 
oped by  the  War  is  cocoa 
packed  in  cartons;  will 
keep  equally  as  good  as  tin 
— and  cheaper. 
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MANUFACTURED  BY 

W.  H.  BAKER,  Inc. 

RED  HOOK  WINCHESTER 

NEW  YORK  VA. 
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B!!“  COCOA 

IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tins  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa 

Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 
State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantit}^  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
Advertisement. 

AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-333-335  FIFTH  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND 
COCOA  MANUFACTURERS 


COCOA  ?!!!  CHOCOLATE 

AMERICAN  and  DUTCH  PROCESS  COCOA  POWDER  packed  in 
Barrels,  Half  Barrels,  Fifty  and  Twenty-five  pound  Drums 

Exclusive  Packers  of 

HARVEST  BRAND  IwIetened  cocoaI 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE  and  SWEET  CHOCOLATE 

HOOTON  COCOA  CO.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


JOHN  CLARKE  & CO. 

BROKERS  IN 

COCOA  BEANS 

135  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Special  sampling  and  shipping  facilities,  insuring  good  service  in  qualities  and  deliveries. 
Regular  Weekly  Market  Reports  mailed  on  application 
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Separating  the  Germs 

About  one  percent  of  the  cacao-bean  fragments 
consists  of  “germs.”  The  germ  is  the  radicle  of 
the  cacao  seed,  or  the  part  that  on  germination 
forms  the  root.  The  germs  are  small  and  rod- 
shaped, and  being  very  hard  are  generally  assumed 
to  be  less  digestible  than  the  nib.  They  are  sep- 
arated by  being  passed  through  revolving  gauze 
drums^  the  holes  in  which  are  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  the  germs,  so  that  the  latter  pass  through 
while  the  nib  is  retained.  The  finer  nib  and  shell 
that  pass  through  with  the  germ,  known  as 
“smalls,”  are  dealt  with  in  a special  machine, 
while  the  larger  nib  and  shell  are  conveyed  to  the- 
chief  winnowing  machine. 

In  this  the  mixture  is  first  sorted  according 
to  size,  and  then  the  nib  and  shell  separated  from 
one  another.  The  mixture  is  passed  down  long- 
revolving  cylindrical  sieves  and  encounters  a 
larger  and  larger  mesh  as  it  proceeds,  thus  be- 
coming sieved  into  various  sizes.  The  separation 
of  the  shell  from  the  nib  is  now  effected  by  a 
powerful  current  of  air,  the  large  nib  falling 
against  the  current,  while  the  shell  is  carried  with 
it  and  drops  into  another  compartment.  It  is 
amusing  to  stand  and  watch  the  continuous  stream 
of  nibs  rushing  down,  like  hail  in  a storm,  into 
the  screw  conveyor. 

After  the  most  elaborate  precautions  have  been 
taken,  the  nib  still  contains  about  one  percent  of 
shell,  and  the  nib  obtained  is  only  78.5  percent  of 
the  weight  of  raw  beans  originally  taken.  Most 
of  the  larger  makers  of  cocoa  produce  nib  con- 
taining less  than  two  percent  of  shell,  a standard 
that  can  be  maintained  only  by  continuous  vigi- 
lance. 

The  shell,  the  only  waste  material  of  any  im- 
portance produced  in  a chocolate  factory,  goes 
straight  into  sacks  ready  for  sale.  The  pure  cacao 
nibs  (once  an  important  article  of  commerce)  pro- 
ceed to  the  blenders  and  thence  to  the  grinding 
mill. 

Blending  the  Flavors 

The  beans  are  roasted  separately  according  to 
their  kind  and  country  so  as  to  develop  in  each  its 
characteristic  flavor.  The  pure  nib  is  now  blended 
in  carefully  chosen  proportions. 

In  this  process,  by  the  mere  act  of  grinding,  the 
miracle  is  performed  of  converting  the  brittle 
fragments  of  the  cacao  bean  into  a chocolate- 
colored  fluid.  Half  of  the  cacao  bean  is  fat,  and 
the  grinding  breaks  up  the  cells  and  liberates  the 
fat,  which  at  blood  heat  melts  to  an  oil.  Any  of 
the  various  machines  used  in  the  industries  for 
grinding  might  be  used,  but  a special  type  of  mill 
has  been  devised  for  the  purpose.  In  the  grinding- 
room  of  a cocoa  factory  one  becomes  almost 
hypnotized  by  a hundred  of  these  circular  mill- 
stones which  rotate  incessantly  day  and  night. 

One  millstone  rotates  on  a fixed  stone.  The 
cacao  nib  falls  from  a hopper  through  a hole  in 
the  center  of  the  upper  stone  and,  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  grooves  are  cut  in  the  two  sur- 
faces in  contact,  is  gradually  dragged  between  the 
stones.  The  grooves  are  so  cut  in  the  stones  that 
they  point  in  opposite  directions,  and  as  the  one 
stone  revolves  on  the  other  a slicing  or  shearing 
action  is  produced. 

The  friction,  due  to  the  slicing  and  shearing  of 
the  nib,  keeps  the  stones  hot,  and  they  become 
sufficiently  warm  to  melt  the  fat  in  the  ground  nib. 


so  that  there  oozes  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
bottom  or  fixed  stone  a more  or  less  viscous 
liquid  or  paste.  This  finely  ground  nib  is  known 
as  “mass.”  It  is  simply  liquefied  cacao  bean,  and 
solidifies  on  cooling  to  a chocolate-colored  block. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

This  mass  may  be-  used  for  the  production  of 
either  cocoa  or  chocolate.  When  part  of  the  fat 
(cocoa  butter)  is  taken  away  the  residue  may 
be  made  to  yield  cocoa.  When  sugar  and  cocoa 
butter  are  added  it  yields  eating  chocolate.  Thus 
the  two  industries  are  seen  to  be  interdependent, 
the  cocoa  butter  that  is  pressed  out  of  the  mass 
in  the  manufacture  of  cocoa  being  used  up  in  the 
production  of  chocolate. 

Pressing  Out  the  Butter 

If  mass  be  put  into  a cloth  and  pressed,  a golden 
oil  (melted  cocoa  butter)  oozes  through  the  cloth. 
In  practice  this  extraction  of  the  butter  is  done 
in  various  types  of  presses.  In  one  of  the  most 
frequently  used  types  the  mass  is  poured  into 
circular  steel  pots,  the  top  and  bottom  of  which 
are  loose  perforated  plates  lined  with  felt  pads. 
A number  of  such  pots  are  placed  one  above  the 
other,  and  then  rammed  together  by  a powerful 
hydraulic  ram.  They  look  like  parts  of  a slowly 
collapsing  telescope. 

The  mass  is  only  gently  pressed  at  first,  but 
as  the  butter  flows  away  and  the  material  in  the 
pot  becomes  stiff er  it  is  subjected  to  a gradually 
increasing  pressure.  The  ram,  being  under  pres- 
sure supplied  by  pumps,  pushes  up  with  enormous 
force.  The  steel  pots  have  to  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  bear  a great  strain,  as  the  ram  often  exerts  a 
pressure  of  6,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

When  the  required  quantity  of  butter  has  been 
pressed  out,  the  pot  is  found  to  contain  not  a 
naste,  but  a hard  dry  cake  of  compressed  cocoa. 
The  liquefied  cacao  bean  put  into  the  pots  contains 
54  to  55  percent  of  butter,  while  the  cocoa  press- 
cake  taken  out  usually  contains  only  25  to  30  per- 
cent. The  expressed  butter  flows  away  and  is 
filtered  and  solidified.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
obtain  cocoa  from  the  press-cake  is  to  j)owder  it. 

The  slabs  of  press-cake  are  so  hard  and  tough 
that  if  one  were  banged  on  a man’s  head  it  would 
probably  stun  him.  They  are  broken  down  in  a 
crushing  mill,  the  inside  of  which  is  as  full  of 
terrible  teeth  as  a giant’s  mouth,  until  the  frag- 
ments are  small  enough  to  grind  on  steel  rollers. 
Sifting  and  Packing 

As  fineness  is  a very  important  quality  of  cocoa, 
the  powder  so  obtained  is  very  carefully  sieved. 
This  is  effected  by  shaking  the  powder  into  an 
inclined  rotating  drum  which  is  covered  with  silk 
gauze.  In  the  cocoa  that  passes  through  this  fine 
silk  sieve,  the  average  length  of  the  individual 
particles  is  about  0.001  inch,  while  in  first-class 
productions  the  size  of  the  larger  particles  in  the 
cocoa  does  not  average  more  than  0.002  inch.  In- 
deed, the  cocoa  powder  is  so  fine  that  in  spite  of 
all  precautions  some  of  it  always  floats  about  the 
air  of  sieving  rooms  and  covers  everything  with 
a brown  film. 

The  cocoa  powder  is  taken  to  the  packing  rooms. 
Here  the  tedious  weighing  by  hand  has  been  re- 
placed by  ingenious  machines,  which  deliver  with 
remarkable  accuracy  a definite  weight  of  cocoa 
into  the  paper  bag  that  lines  the  tin.  The  tins  are 
then  labeled  and  packed  in  cases  ready  for  the 
grocer. 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

TTie  Logical  Coffee  Port-^Home  of 

ALAMEDA  COFFEE 

Sold  only  in  1 and  3-lb.  Tins 
Under  Our  Trade  Mark 


CAREFULLY  SELECTED  FOR 
PARTICULAR  TRADE 


MR.  GROCER: 

PUT  YOUR  TRADE  WISE 


MERCHANTS'  COFFEE  CO. 
of  NEW  ORLEANS,  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

B.  C.  CASANAS,  Pi-esident 


Good  Sellers 
make  business  easy 

BAKER’S 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

on  the  market  and  con- 
sistently adver- 
tised for  years, 
are  the  recog- 
nized standards 
of  the  trade. 
They  are  the 
first  choice  of 
good  housekeepers. 

Genuine  made  only  by 

Walter  Baker  & Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  ij8o 


Java  Teas  of  Direct 
Import 


Java  Plantation 
Rubber 


ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  Limited 

Exporters  and  Importers 

BATAVIA 

JAVA 


HEAD  OFFICE:  FENCHURCH  HOUSE,  5 FENCHURCH  ST. 

LONDON,  E.  C. 

WILL  GLADLY  REPLY  TO  ENQUIRIES  AND  SUPPLY  ALL  INFORMATION 
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FOR  BETTER  DELIVERY  METHODS 

C A department  for  discussion  of  delivery  problems,  designed  to 
be  of  real  help  to  present  and  prospective  users  of  motor  trucks. 


I 


MARSHALL  FIELD  TRUCK  SERVICE=^ 


Chicago  Department  Store  Operates  300 
Motor  Trucks  in  Place  of 
Former  800  Horses 


Marshall  field  & CO.,  wholesale  and 

retail  drygoods  firm  of  Chicago,  lead  the 
world  in  the  delivery  department  of  motor  trucks 
and  in  garage  and  service-station  maintenance, 
and  have  recorded  the  greatest  advance  in  fleet 
operation,  having  abandoned  the  last  horse  three 
years  ago. 

With  the  departure  of  the  equines  came  the 
erection  of  modern  garages,  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  old  stables  and  warehouses,  and  there  is  a 
force  of  350  employees  engaged  solely  in  the  de- 
livery departments. 

The  garage  and  service  structures  represent 
$500,000  expenditure,  and  there  are  five  substa- 
tions, which  provide  ample  facilities  for  taking 
care  of  deliveries  throughout  the  city,  each  located 
in  the  most  advantageous  radiating  center. 

The  Large  Delivery  District 
The  delivery  trucks  serve  a district  of  200 
square  miles.  Three  hundred  cars  are  in  con- 
stant operation.  The  proportion  is  75  percent 
electric  and  25  percent  gasoline. 

The  electrics  are  used  for  retail  parcel  delivery 
and  range  from  750  pounds  up  to  4^4  tons’  capa- 
city, the  majority  of  the  former  size.  Ten  2-ton 
electrics  are  assigned  to  small  stores  within  a 
radius  of  25  miles,  maintaining  deliveries  from  the 
wholesale  department.  Six  gasolene  trucks  of 
3^  tons  capacity  are  utilized  in  handling  heavy 
boxes  and  bales  to  and  from  the  railroads,  and 
four  of  ll4  tons  are  assigned  to  small-store  de- 
liveries, which  average  a mileage  of  50  daily. 

*From  the  Commercial  Car  Journal. 


All  loop  deliveries  of  the  wholesale  store  are 
handled  by  Ij^-ton  electrics. 

Cars  always  occupy  the  same  stalls  unless  in 
the  repair  shop.  Two  cords,  with  plugs,  drop 
from  the  ceiling  and  supply  the  “juice”  for  charg- 
ing. Fuel  for  the  gasolene  cars  is  supplied  each 
morning,  just  before  starting  time,  as  to  fill  the 
tanks  in  the  evening  would  increase  the  fire  haz- 
ard, due  to  a possible  leak  and  also  might  be 
wasteful.  Radiators  are  also  filled  in  the  morn- 
ing by  service  men,  two  being  assigned  to  day 
duty  and  two  to  night  in  each  building. 

The  Service  in  Action 

Every  driver  is  supposed  to  be  in  his  seat  and 
ready  to  leave  the  garage  at  7 :30  a.  m.  every  day 
except  Sundays  and  holidays.  By  7 :45  all  whole- 
sale cars  have  departed,  and  by  8 the  last  of  the 
retail  cars.  The  cars  with  the  greatest  mileage 
and  largest  territory  go  first,  to  make  arrival 
periods  at  destination  as  nearly  uniform  as  pos- 
sible. 

Selection  of  electric  cars  for  the  retail  and 
wholesale  store  delivery  was  made  because  of  the 
numerous  stops.  Where  the  hauls  are  longer 
and  the  stops  fewer  gasolene  cars  are  preferred. 
The  average  retail  parcel  car  makes  150  stops  a 
day.  The  weight  and  capacity  of  all  electric  and 
gas  cars  is  gaged  by  the  character  of  the  retail 
or  wholesale  delivery  service,  district  to  be 
served,  mileage,  condition  of  pavement  and  roads, 
etc. 

Inspectors  give  the  batteries  of  all  cars  nightly 
inspection,  replace  broken  jars,  and  take  care  of 
other  service.  If  adjustments  or  repairs  cannot 
be  completed  by  morning,  a substitute  car  is 
shifted  to  the  stall  and  the  car  in  trouble  sent  to 
the  repair  shops. 

The  Meter  Department 

The  meter  department  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete o^  its  kind  in  existence.  There  are  three 


Thos.  P.  Monahan 

MONAHAN 


G.  A.  Schmidt 


COMPANY 


BROKERAGE 

(Incorporated) 

DEPENDABLE  BROKERS  IN  COFFEE 

New  Orleans,  La.,  304  Magazine  Street  506  South  7th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

IF  YOU  WANT  “SERVICE”— Command  us 
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Economy 

plus  Increased  Sales 


UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES  ■ WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  ■ NEW  YORK 
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charging  boards,  one  in  each  building  housing 
Electric  cars.  Each  board  has  40  circuits.  Each 
car  has  its  individual  number,  circuit,  and  meter. 
The  inspector  who  supervises  the  charging  be- 
comes familiar  with  each  car  and  knows  when 
there  is  any  unusual  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
consumption  of  electricity. 

All  cars  are  given  annual  overhauling.  After 
the  rush  of  the  holiday  season  the  repair  shops 
are  operated  with  the  maximum  of  mechanics  and 
efforts  made  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  repair  work 
during  the  dullest  seasons.  The  place  has  its 
own  distilling  plant. 

The  wrecking  outfit  operates  with  the  speed  of 
the  municipal  fire  department.  There  is  a crew 
always  ready  to  respond  to  any.  call,  day  or  night, 
and  there  is  no  lost  motion  or  waste  time. 

The  firm  also  prides  itself  upon  its  system  of 
garage  accounting,  reports  from  drivers,  and 
other  records. 

^iniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiimimiinmnimtntMimmtmnmininiiiinmmimnMuumiMiimimimmuiiiitiiniiiiiiiinnmiiuiiinniuni* 

I GROCERY  TRADE  DIGEST  | 

I ^ The  most  important  news  happenings  | 
I of  the  month  boiled  down  for  busy  readers.  | 

ill gill mil 

Philadelphia  Sales  Drive 

A sales  campaign  to  stimulate  consumption  of 
standard  grocery  products,  in  which  38,500  sales- 
people will  establish  personal  contact  with  the 
consuming  public  over  a period  of  nearly  four 
months,  will  be  launched  in  the  Philadelphia 
grocery  market  toward  the  close  of  summer. 

The  drive  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Wholesale  Grocers  Sales  Co.,  composed  of  22 
firms,  directed  by  A.  B.  Eads.  More  than  3,500 
retail  grocers  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Tri-State 
territory  will  participate.  It  will  be  backed  up 
by  a one-month  food  exposition  and  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  a book  called  “Opportunity,”  a 
treatise  on  home  economics. 

In  addition  to  a small  cash  sum,  the  campaign 
management  will  accept  in  payment  from  every 
manufacturer  selected  merchandise  to  the  value 
of  $5,000,  net  price  to  jobber  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia, 
with  price  protection  guaranteed  for  30  days. 
The  300  salesmen  of  the  wholesalers  will  engage 
in  a coordinate  sales  drive  to  3,500  retail  grocers. 


The  retailers  will  nominate  35,000  housewives  as 
saleswomen  to  the  population  at  large,  with  the 
status  of  contestants  for  prizes  to  the  value  of 
$50,000,  including  a home  valued  at  $10,000  clear 
of  incumbrance,  and  furnishings  worth  $40,000. 

Every  housewife  contestant  is  credited  at  the 
time  of  her  nomination  with  1,000  votes,  but  she 
must  ratify  her  nomination  by  turning  in  credits 
for  additional  votes,  in  the  form  of  labels,  tops, 
containers,  and  other  marks  distinguishing  the 
merchandise  sold.  This  redemption  contest  will 
last  from  September  1 to  December  20. 


Federal  Board  Won't  Intervene 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  replied  as 
follows  to  the  request  of  the  Arkansas  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  that  it  require  manufacturers 
to  sell  through  one  kind  of  medium : 

“We  note  your  request  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  make  a ruling  to  the  effect  that 
manufacturers  must  select  their  channel  through 
which  they  will  market  their  goods ; that  is  to 
say,  must  choose  between  distribution  direct  to 
the  consumer,  or  direct  to  the  retailer,  or  direct 
to  the  wholesaler ; that  the  practice  of  the  man- 
ufacturer in  distributing  through  more  than  one 
of  these  channels  is  a discrimination,  and  that 
therefore  the  manufacturer  should  be  required  to 
select  one  channel  and  sell  through  that  channel 
alone. 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  wholly 
without  authority  to  make  such  a ruling.  But 
even  if  it  had  the  power  to  do  so,  the  commission 
fails  to  find  any  warrant  in  law  for  the  proposition 
which  your  motion  expresses,  for  the  reason  that 
the  manufacturer  has  the  legal  right  to  make  his 
own  selection  of  customers,  provided  that  in  so 
doing  he  does  not  make  his  selection  in  restraint 
of  trade. 

“With  reference  to  the  resolution  expressing 
the  attitude  of  your  association  upon  the  practice 
known  as  ‘guaranty  against  decline,’  the  commis- 
sion had  this  matter  under  consideration  some 
time  ago  and  collected  from  a wide  variety  of 
sources  expressions  of  opinion.  After  considera- 
tion, the  commission  issued  a statement  that  it 
would  make  no  general  ruling  with  reference  to 
the  practice,  but  would  consider  each  case  as  it 
arose  upon  its  merits.  The  commission  has  no 
knowledge  of  a movement  at  the  present  time  to 
induce  a departure  from  this  position.” 

Changes  in  Georgia  Wholesalers 
At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Whole- 
sale Grocers’  Association  on  July  14,  1921,  the 
resignations  of  President  R.  B.  Small,  Vice 
President  George  W.  Walker,  and  Secretary 
R.  J.  Macdonald  were  accepted.  F.  B.  Water- 


Cable  Address  “DANAHER” 

All  Codes 

HARRY  C.  DANAHER 

- : Commission  Agent 

^ A Board  of  Trade  Building,  New  Orleans 
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CAN  YOU  KEEP  BREAD  FRESH? 

Attempting  to  seal  up  the  Aroma,  Strength  and  Flavor  of  roasted  Coffee 
in  a ean  is  like  attempting  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  newly  haked  bread. 

Coffee  to  reach  the  consumer  with  its  full  strength,  fine  flavor,  and  exquisite 
aroma  must  be  freshly  roasted  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  user. 

There  is  only  one  method  to  insure  coffee  reaching  the  consumer  while 
freshly  roasted:  the  retailer  must  roast  his  coffee  in  his  store. 

The  ROYAL  COFtEE  SYSTEM 

enables  him  to  do  this  easily,  efficiently  and  profitably.  It  insures  better  coffee 
for  the  consumer,  a larger  coffee  trade  for  the  merchant  and  all  of  the  profit 
from  importer  to  consumer. 

Lovers  of  good  coffee  the  country  over  are  enthusiastically  delighted  with 
their  tests  of  Royal  System  Freshly  Roasted  Coffee. 

Ask  about  '^^The  Royal  System  of  Retailing  Coffee’* 

It  insures  your  getting  all 
the  profit 

ThEM.DEER  c>. 

1127  West  Street,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 
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man  of  Waterman-Jelks  Co.,  Hawkinsville,  was 
made  temporary  president,  and  Mr.  Macdonald 
temporary  secretary.  Price  cutting,  the  selling 
by  wholesalers  to  consumers,  private  brands,  and 
the  abuse  of  drop  shipments  were  condemned. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  see  what  could 
be  done  to  organize  specialty  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  into  a national  association. 


Georgia  Foreign  Tax  Law  Null 
The  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation has  won  its  suit  in  the  courts  of  Georgia 
based  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law  tax- 
ing foreign  corporations  in  business  there.  The 
Shredded  Wheat  Co.,  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co., 
Colgate  & Co.,  and  the  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.  were 
the  firms  immediately  interested. 


Suit  Against  Packers  Dismissed 

Dismissal  of  the  complaint  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  against  the  prac- 
tice of  the  railroads  in  permitting  the  meat  pack- 
ing companies  to  load  groceries  in  their  peddler 
and  branch-house  cars  at  lower  rates  than  are 
available  to  the  grocers,  was  ordered  on  July  21, 
1921,  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  commission  held  that  this  practice  had  not 
been  shown  to  have  resulted  in  unreasonable 
prejudice  to  the  grocers,  or  to  have  been  unduly 
preferential  of  the  packing  companies. 

“While  we  do.  not  think,”  it  declared,  “that  the 
record  warrants  any  such  sweeping  and  drastic, 
order  as  is  sought  by  the  complainants,  there  are 
several  situations  in  need  of  correction,  which 
will,  when  corrected,  go  a long  way  toward 
satisfying  the  grocers’  grievances. 

“The  mixing  rules  on  fresh  meats  and  packing- 
house products  should  be  revised  and  made  uni- 
form. We  think  the  rules  proposed  by  the  pack- 
ers are  in  the  right  direction.  We  agree  with 
the  complainants’  contentions  that  lard  substitutes, 
lard  compounds,  and  canned  meats  with  vegetable 
ingredients  in  excess  of  80  percent  of  the  weight 


thereof  should  not  be  included  in  the  mixing 
rules.” 

Quick  Work  with  Proceedings 
Within  a month  of  the  adjournment  of  the 
15th  annual  convention  of  the  National  Whole- 
sale Grocers’  Association  in  Chicago  on  June  10, 
1921,  a stenographic  report  of  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings had  been  printed,  bound  in  a special 
cover,  and  sent  to  the  members.  It  covers  216 
pages,  and  has  complete  lists  of  the  officers  and 
committees,  the  constitution  and  bylaws,  and  is 
fully  indexed.  This  is  commented  upon  as  be- 
ing remarkably  efficient  work  by  Secretary 

Toulme.  

Rice  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
The  1921  crop  of  rice  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Brazil,  is  estimated  at  100,000  metric  tons,  40 
percent  of  which  is  Japanese  rice,  55  percent  is 
Agulha  or  needle-grained,  and  5 percent  Carolina. 
Rice  growing  was  practically  unknown  there  till 

1910.  

U.  S.  GUARDS  FOR  TRUCK  FLEETS 
Highway  robbery  of  merchandise  shipped  by 
truck  between  New  York  City  and  outside  points 
became  so  serious  that  a guard  of  United  States 
deputy  marshals  has  been  organized  to  convoy 
shipments. 

The  immediate  situation  that  brought  about  ac- 
tion was  conditions  along  the  motor  highway  be- 
tween New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  where 
losses  became  so  great  that  the  adoption  of  a 
protective  plan  was  deemed  imperative. 

The  cost  of  protection  thus  afforded  is  said  to 
be  small  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  still 
further  reduced,  if  it  receives  the  support  of 
shippers.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
an  insurance  company  to  give  reduced  rates  on 
convoyed  merchandise. 

COFFEE  FROM  CURACAO 
Exports  of  coffee  from  Curacao,  Dutch  West 
Indies,  to  the  United  States  in  1920  were  4,642,037 
pounds,  and  7,318,836  pounds  in  1919. 


DAVID  BROWN  & CO. 

COFFEE  and  SUGAR 
IMPORT  AGENTS  and  BROKERS 

Member  of  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc, 

133  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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“THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  MODERN  COFFEE  WAREHOUSE  IN  NEW  ORLEANS” 


The  DOUGLAS  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORPORATION,  Inc. 


NEW  ORLEANS 

SPECIALIZING  IN 

COFFEE  FORWARDING 

WEIGHING  STORAGE  POOL  CARS 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  ISSUED 
LOWEST  INSURANCE  RATE  IN  CITY 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  BANKING  INSTITUTION  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


1: 


Is  your  package 
easy  to  remember? 

“Putting  the  name  across”  is  never  an  easy  job. 
People  do  not  make  it  a point  to  remember  your 
name  when  they  see  it.  But  if  the  package  is  so 
designed  that  it  will  arrest  their  attention,  if  it  is 
striking — “different” — they  will  begin  to  remem- 
ber it  after  seeing  it  the  second  or  third  time.  And 
they  will  associate  your  name  with  your  product. 

Then,  too,  your  package  must  deliver  its  con- 
tents in  good  condition.  And  only  a house  that 
has  learned,  through  long  experience  how  to 
build  the  best  boxes  can  do  both  jobs  well. 

We  have  designed  and  made  boxes  for  exact- 
ing organizations  in  every  branch  of  business. 
For  more  than  20  years  we  have  been  improv- 
ing the  packing  methods  of  business  houses 
thruout  the  country. 

Out  servitr  department  will  he  glad  to  send  samples  and  quote  prices 

The  Peerless  Paper  Box  Mf^.  (^o. 

1137  West  6th  Street  ; Cleveland,  Ohio 


^^nyJdnd  of  folding  box^ 
fbv  every  kind  of  business 
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SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 

Robert  B,  Myers,  in  charge  of  the  lea  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  office  of  W.  R,  Grace  & 
Co.,  has  also  taken  over  the  cocoa  department. 

The  Elk  Horn  Market,  Inc.,  is  expanding  into 
a syndicate  of  chain  stores  in  northern  New  York. 
James  V.  Cleveland,  an  officer  in  Austin,  Nichols 
& Co.,  will  go  with  the  new  enterprise. 

R.  A.  Putnam  & Co.,  coffee  merchants  at  27 
William  St.,  New  York,  have  filed  schedules  in 
bankruptcy,  listing  liabilities  of  $23.5,550  and 
assets  of  $243,094. 

E.  H.  Gerry,  one  of  the  oldtime  salesmen  of 
the  A.  J.  Deer  Co.,  manufacturers  of  coffee 
roasting  and  grinding  machines  at  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
is  mourning  the  death  of  his  wife. 

The  Weyer-Eibert  Co.  has  opened  a wholesale 
business  at  1402-04  Washington  Ave.  South,  Min- 
neapolis, and  will  handle  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  ex- 
tracts, and  spices.  It  has  installed  a one-bag 
Burns  roaster,  a Hobart  grinder,  and  an  Ajax 
pulverizer. 

The  Parham-Lindsey  Co.,  chain  stores,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $150,000  capital  at  Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Oscar  J.  Bogen,  who  recently  withdrew  from 
the  Enterprise  Coffee  Co.  and  started  in  business 
for  himself  at  Harrisburg,  Fa.,  has  installed  a 
300-pound  Jubilee  roaster,  cooler,  stoner,  etc. 

The  National  Tea  Co.,  of  California,  has  been 
incorporated. 

The  Wason-Fairley  Co.,  dealer  in  teas  and  cof- 
fees at  Seattle,  has  bought  a No.  1 Burns  granula- 
tor and  chaff  remover. 

The  Central  Coffee  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
with  $50,000  capital  at  Louisville  by  J.  P.  Love, 
J.  S.  McCrocklin,  and  R.  B.  Myers. 

I).  C.  Winebrener  & Son,  wholesale  grocers 
and  coffee  roasters,  Frederick,  Md.,  have  in- 
stalled a No.  14  Burns  sifter  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  coffee,  sample  roaster,  grinder, 
etc. 


The  Almar  Stores,  Wilmington,  Del.,  teas, 
coffees,  and  spices,  have  been  incorporated  with 
$3,000,000  capital. 

Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.  has  equipped  its  New  Or- 
leans office  with  Burns  testing  apparatus,  includ- 
ing sample  roaster,  motor  grinder,  etc. 

Meadow’s  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Dublin, 
Tex.,  lost  $125,000  by  fire  last  month. 

The  iMerchants  Coffee  Co.,  Baltimore,  has  in- 
stalled two  500-pound  Jubilee  gas-fuel  roasters, 
with  cooling  apparatus,  etc. 

The  Eureka  Coffee  Mills  are  a new  corporation 
at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  $2,000  capital,  organized 
by  E.  Cronin  of  White  Plains  and  William  B. 
W’elde  of  New  York. 

The  Liberty  Coffee  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  has 
opened  a new  store  at  201  G.  St.  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, and  put  in  a Burns  coffee-grinding  mill. 

William  H.  Langstaff  of  Frederick  Stearns  & 
Co.,  Detroit,  pharmacists,  has  gone  to  the  King 
Coffee  Products  Corp.  as  advertising  and  promo- 
tion sales  manager. 

The  Young  & Griffin  Coffee  Co.  has  had  Jabez 
Burns  & Sons  install  the  two  Jubilee  roasters 
and  other  machinery  from  their  New  Orleans 
plant  in  their  Brooklyn  factory. 

C.  J.  McCullagh,  coffee,  drugs,  and  chemicals 
at  Buffalo,  has  been  incorporated  with  $15,000  by 
R.  M.  Hodges  and  M.  F.  Dumble. 

The  Stiles-Pellens  Coffee  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has 
added  a No.  1 Burns  granulator  and  chaff  re- 
mover. 

The  Blomberg  Coffee  & Tea  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  John  A.  Thompson 
Co.  and  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $150,000. 

The  Canby,  Ach  & Canby  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
has  added  a Burns  flat-plate  mill  to  its  peanut- 
butter  factory. 

The  Retail  Grocers’  Syndicate  is  a new  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  company,  incorporated  with  $100,000 
by  C.  H.  and  H.  A.  Beyers  and  F.  Bliesman. 

The  Imperial  Peanut  & Coffee  Co.,  Wilkes- 


CAPITAL  $100, 


BROS.  & GILLET,  Inc. 


MACY 

OLIVER  CARTER  MACY 

President 

T.  RIDGWAY  MACY 

Vice-President 

Chicago  Office 
Boston  Office 
Bzdtimore  Office 


TEA  BROKERS 

98  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

222  No.  Wabash  Ave. 

155  Milk  Street 
Vickers  Building 


LOUIS  ALLSTON  GILLET 

Treasurer 

HARRY  E.  HAYES 

Secretary 

Wm.  C.  Lenhart,  Agent 
J.  Melville  Lobb,  Agent 
Thos.  G.  Sanders,  Agent 
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FRANK  E.  CHILDS  & BRO. 

INCORPORATED 

TEA 

IMPORTERS 

79  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Manager — O.  W.  BOWEN 


FIDELITY  CAN  CO. 


Chicago  Office 
900  Tribune  Building 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Manufacturers  of 


New  York  Office 
80  South  Street 


Tin  Cans  and  Tin  Containers 

Manufacturers  of  BOX  SHOOKS  and  BOXES  for  ALL  CONTAINERS 


" ^ fe 


COLUMBIA  CAN  CO 

TIN  CANS 


Madison  Street  from  First  to  Second  Street 


ST.  LOUIS 
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Barre,  Pa.,  has  installed  a Burns  peanut  picking 
table. 

W.  J.  Harvey  of  the  St.  Louis  office  of  Garter, 
Macy  & Co.,  tea  importers,  and  E.  G.  Otton  of 
the  Chicago  office  made  one  of  their  periodical 
trips  to  the  headquarters  of  the  firm  in  New  York 
late  in  July. 

George  W.  Lawrence,  ex-president  of  the  New 
York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange,  is  extremely 
bullish  on  the  coffee  market  these  days,  believing 
that  a great  improvement  in  market  conditions  is 
imminent.  He  says  that  stocks  are  depleted  in 
this  country,  and  that  there  is  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  coffee  from  Europe. 

Clinton  F.  Wilding,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp.,  New  York,  took  a 
well-earned  holiday  in  July,  the  first  week  of 
which  was  devoted  to  golf  and  the  second  to 
motoring  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Maltby,  Inc.,  is  a new  New  York  coffee  and 
tea  brokerage  firm,  capitalized  at  $200,000  by 
W.  S.  Maltby,  J.  W.  Gathard,  and  J.  G.  Woods. 

The  National  Nut  Products  Co.,  opening  at 
45  Jay  St.,  New  York,  has  a Burns  ‘helled-nut 
roaster  and  cooler,  picking  table,  etc. 

The  American  Grocers  Meat  Market  has 
been  incorporated  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  with 
$20,000  capital  by  F.  R.  Mansell,  J.  Vernon  Pimm, 
and  E.  M.  MacFarland  of  Philadelphia. 

Hesse  Bros.,  Detroit,  are  equipping  their  pea- 
nut butter  and  salting  plant  with  Lambert  ma- 
chinery, including  a new  Jumbo  peanut  blancher. 

The  Chiapas  Coffee  Co.,  a $1,500,000  Nevada 
corporation  at  San  Francisco,  has  been  sued 
by  G.  Amsinck  & Co.  and  Santos  Hernandez 
Revuelto  on  the  ground  of  having  cost  the  stock- 
holders $1,000,000  through  mismanagement. 

Lummis  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  added  two 
large  Lambert  peanut-butter  mills,  two  No.  1 pea- 
nut roasters,  with  elevators,  cooling  apparatus^ 
bins,  hoppers,  etc.,  all  of  Lambert  make. 

The  Old  State  Coffee  Houses  have  been  in- 
corporated at  Boston. 

Charles  W.  Hess,  Chicago,  has  received  a Lam- 


bert roasting  plant  to  prepare  cereals  for  a new 
confection. 

The  American  Rice  Products  Co.  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Dover,  Del.,  with  $5,000,000  capital, 

Reid,  Murdock  & Co.,  Chicago,  are  installing 
Lambert  machinery  in  their  new  peanut-butter 
plant.  It  includes  the  new  automatic  salting  and 
cooling  machines  and  Jumbo  blancher. 

Alexander  MacDonald,  wholesale  grocer,  has 
just  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  arrival 
at  Winnipeg. 

The  Bertch  Market,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is 
adding  a 300-pound,  class  A,  Lambert  coffee-roast- 
ing plant. 

The  Pacific  Cooperative  League,  operating  47 
stores  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  been  incorporated 
with  $1,000,000  capital  stock. 

The  MacLaren-Wright  Co.,  Montreal,  has 
bought  a No.  1 Lambert  peanut  roaster  and  new 
blancher. 

The  California  Almond  Growers’  Exchange, 
Sail  Francisco,  has  joined  the  American  Specialty 
Manufacturers’  Association. 

The  Standard  Tea  &' Coffee  Can  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
has  been  dissolved. 

The  Tricolator  Co.,  of  New  York,  is  placing 
contracts  for  an  extensive  publicity  campaign,  de- 
signed to  educate  the  dealer  and  consumer  regard- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  tricolator. 

Max  Greenberg,  formerly  salesman  for  A.  C. 
Israel  & Co.,  New  York,  severed  his  connection 
with  that  firm  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  broker- 
age business  in  New  York  City  on  his  own  ac- 
count. 

J.  S.  Levy,  traveling  salesman  for  A.  C.  Israel, 
Inc.,  coffee  importer,  was  in  New  York  in  July 
and  early  August. 


F.  J.  NETTLE 

Coffee  Broker 

Board  of  Trade  Building  New  Orleans,  La. 


Jas.  & Jno.  R.  Montgomery  & Co. 

TEA  BROKERS 

103  FRONT  ST.  Established  1839.  NEW  YORK 

OUR  LONG  EXPERIENCE  AND  LARGE  FACILITIES'  ENABLE  US  TO  OFFER  OUR 
CUSTOMERS  THE  BEST  TRADES  IN  THE  MARKET. 
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Quoted  from  Dr.  Emerson’s  talk  at  the  Mid-year  Convention  of 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  at  Chicago,  111.,  April  21st, 
1921— 

“I  think  the  development  of  the  instantaneous  coffee — ^the 
George  Washington  type — is  a good  indication  of  the  desir- 
ability of  putting  energy  into  the  man.  When  I was  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  war  I happened  to  see  the  development  of 
that  particular  specialty.  At  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed 
the  daily  output  was  more  than  the  year’s  output  had  heen 
prior  to  the  war,  simply  because  General  Pershing  said  he 
wanted  the  men  to  have  more  so  they  could  go  “over  the  top,” 
he  wanted  to  put  something  hot  into  their  stomachs,  give  them 
a little  food  and  put  some  pep  into  them,  and  they  went  over. 

That  was  the  biggest  advertisement  for  coffee  that  I have 
known.” 


G.  WASHINGTON  COFFEE  REFINING  COMPANY,  INC.,  522  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


If  you  d'oa't  see  our 
samples  we  both  lose 
money. 

Local  amd  Long  Dis- 
tance phone  Ra^olph 
1538. 


Bown  & Callaghan 

COFFEE 


326  RIVER  ST. 
CHICAGO 


VWeSTERN  PAST€  &60«  C0WP9WY 


~jyS*L 


FANCY  JAVA  and  SUMATRA  COFFEES 

ANKOLA  MANDHALING  SIBOGA  KROE 

Prompt  Shipment  - Best  Quality 

ARCHIBALD  & LEWIS  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Grinders  of  Spices,  Seeds,  Herbs  and  East  India  Produce 
18  Desbrosses  St.  Established  1890.  New  York  City 


EXPERIENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  & ST.  P.  R.  R.  Track  Inside  Buildings — Very  Low  Insurance  Rates 

THE  ONTARIO  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

Ontario  & Kingsbury  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 

FROSTPROOF  MERCHANDISE  STORAGE 

LOCATION  Specializing  in  the  handling  of  Foodstuffs  COtJRTESY 


CONSUI.T  CLASSIFIED  BuYEr's  GuIDE  IN  THE  BaCK  OF  TlIlS  Is.SUK  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 


MONTHLY  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD 

Imports  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  other  commodities  into  the  United  States,  and 
exports,  during  June,  1921,  and  the  12  months  of  the  statistical  year  ended  with  June, 
together  with  comparative  figures  for  previous  years. 


IMPORTS 


Coflfee 


June, 

June 

^ T welve 

Months  Ending . 

June X 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Total  pounds 

123,506,034 

76,761,656 

1,046,029,274 

1,414,228,163 

1,348,926,338 

Central  America 

17,304,654 

18,490,745 

158,343,135 

147,750,324 

150,337,222 

Mexico  

1,882,051 

3,685,810 

21,963,490 

24,525,125 

23,413,471 

West  Indies 

2,886,331 

632,215 

57,024,026 

33,140,436 

18,875,161 

Brazil  

72,473,707 

30,181.084 

571,921,573 

852,289,222 

857,454,209 

Colombia  

17.042,317 

16,115,148 

121,416,418 

180,934,461 

212,391,512 

Venezuela  

8,468,106 

5,639,095 

85,007,646 

93,304,071 

51,974,340 

Aden  

106,910 

291,520 

762,594 

702,007 

2,623,528 

Dutch  East  Indies 

1,896,877 

786,929 

13,583,963 

59,749,829 

18,507,273 

Other  countries 

1,445,081 

939,110 

16,006,429 

21,832,688 

13,349,622 

Tea 


Total  pounds 

8,097,703 

5,094,141 

108,172,102 

97,826,106 

72,196,394 

United  Kingdom 

Canada  

China  

British  East  Indies 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Japan  

Other  countries 

1,354,942 

129,798 

1,387,718 

2,704,431 

754,357 

1,197,955 

568,502 

903,514 

52,235 

1,351,188 

2,296,273 

257,623 

89,419 

143,889 

13,738 

2,375,497 

10,322,467 

11,184,038 

25,942,330 

57,600,251 

733,781 

9,100,595 

1,769,671 

12,725,084 

28,103,916 

5,205,705 

38,970,994 

1,950,141 

9,053,415 

1,493,382 

9,091,375 

19,955,562 

5,378,432 

25,021,992 

2,202,236 

Cocoa 

or  Cacao,  Crude 

Total  pounds 

20,171,743 

35,221,650 

313,037,419 

420,330,886 

327,123,350 

Portugal  

540,520 

232,381 

3,237,447 

13,071,266 

12,318,317 

37,218,853 

53,882 

4,393,911 

13,637,481 

51,042,195 

United  Kingdom 

British  West  Indies 

Cuba  

294,960 

677,470 

695,082 

21,625,543 

47,355 

Dominican  Republic 

Haiti  

Brazil  

Ecuador  

Venezuela  

British  West  Africa 

Other  countries 

9,023,335 

212,219 

1,881,549 

5,293,910 

1,175,261 

3,120 

1,609,919 

10,264,004 

201,581 

2,951,688 

4,237,869 

1,266,459 

10,591,573 

1,698,128 

39,406,460 

6,369,242 

52,038,036 

57,123,389 

12,988,814 

112,790,884 

9,952,614 

46,980,148 
3,312,097 
64,175,243 
46,645,591 
15,696,444 
159,577,699  ' 

21,281,346 

41,757,753 

1,104,499 

74,708,628 

54,674,651 

18,602,117 

51,034,029 

16,168,086 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or 

Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 

Total  pounds 

105,813 

119,365 

157,309 

1,548,973 

1,323,469 

Vanilla  Beans 

Total  pounds 

150,310 

64,560 

942,369 

1,130,336 

986,071 

Spices 

Total  pounds 

6,224,870 

10,544,073 

72,407,565 

72,996,716 

52,866,975 

Capsicum,  unground  

Ground  

Cassia  and  cassiavera,  unground.... 

Cloves,  unground 

Ginger  root,  ungrcund,  not  preserved 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

Nutmegs,  unground  

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground.  . . . 
All  other  spices 

662,425 

378,199 

1,146,340 

255,506 

1,304,524 

208,938 

778,926 

867,463 

622,549 

. 144.849 

285,701 
841,774 
452,612 
660,555 
85,316 
197,753 
6,550,154 
1,325,359 

2,089,509 

2,276,418 

8,994,316 

6,479,738 

1,410,236 

1,184,380 

4,501,656 

39,734,797 

5,736,515 

3.015,814 

2,853,346 

12,389,243 

4,979,874 

10,128,860 

1,764,525 

3,826,661 

22,648,355 

11,390,040 

2,931,285 

2,563,471 

3,231,482 

4,722,255 

4,022,325 

908,039 

3,491,598 

21,929,720 

9,066,900 

Peanuts 

Not  shelled,  pounds 

Shelled,  pounds 

1,468,136 

6,930,324 

794,991 

1,683,263 

1,444,221 

19,462,080 

12,067,998 

120,344,425 

5,361,196 

42,628,034 

EXPORTS 


Coffee 

3,638,979  2,102,554 

215,976  115,008 


(Continued  on  page  250) 


Green  or  raw,  pounds 

Roasted  or  prepared,  pounds 


37,224,166 

5,564,701 


35,871,319 

3,075,477 


29,577,381 

1,225,272 
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“Gentlemen: — It’s  a Sales  Promotion 
Plan  that  pays  Big  Profits!” 

ORE  tea  and  coffee  sales  at  a profit!  You  want 
them!  You  can  get  them — if  you  let  me  help  you. 

Em  the  Saxon  Sales  Promotion  Plan.  I don’t  care 
where  you’re  located.  I don’t  care  how  keen  your  com- 
petition. As  Napoleon  said,  “I  make  circumstances.” 

You  win  new  customers  by  my  plan.  You  make 
“occasional”  buyers  “regular”  buyers. 

And  you  do  it  at  a profit ! What  you  pay  me  is  based 
on  the  business  you  do.  Of  course  I get  the  people  talk- 
ing but  the  big  thing  is  that  I get  them  to  buying. 

My  plan  is  not  an  untried  theory.  It’s  a fact!  You 
can  judge  my  worth  by  the  results  Pve  brought  the  other 
fellow — right  in  your  own  line  of  business. 

You  want  the  details  of  my  plan?  Thanks!  Just 
address  me : 

THE  SAXON  CHINA  CO.,  SEBRINC;,  OHIO 


Consult  Classii  ied  Uuyer's  Guide  in  the  B\ck  oi  'I’m  is  Issue  i or  I'urtmek  Iniormation 
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1921  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD  (Continued  from  page  248) 


EXPORTS  (Continued) 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 


June,  June  , Twelve  Months  Ending  June ^ 

1920  1921  1919  1920  1921 

-Total  value  $282,028  $75,717  $10,835,409  $22,244,776  $1,991,657 

Spices 

Total  value $39,998  $15,155  $539,313  $607,442  $322,524 

Flavoring  Extracts  and  Fruit  Juices 

Total  value $109,776  $89,090  $949,726  $1,425,380  $1,236,135 

Peanuts 

Total  pounds  877,112  1,295,649  13,596,660  14,137,956  13,149,417 


REEXPORTS 


Coffee 


Total  pounds 


5,167,278  3,101,974 


77,731,646 


49,976,090 


39,915,886 


Belgium  

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

Greece  

Netherlands  . . . 

Norway  

Sweden  

Canada  

Mexico  

Cuba  

Other  countries 


2,724,710 

791 

66,500 

’ 215’,677 
102,550 
126,134 
605,161 
402,956 
922,799 


307,462 

723,613 

185,757 

532,787 

71,020 

151,350 

10,000 

487,460 

98,848 

177,327 

79,298 

277,052 


20.033.695 

10.369.696 
21,034,628 

l,69l',636 

2,055,024 

6,696,774 

7,737,182 

1,615,611 

363,168 

1,442,076 

4,692,156 


324,052 

2,998,306 

11,773,305 

2,266,319 

2,581,762 

308,881 

3,629,840 

5,742,737 

1,584,476 

5.677.490 

5.737.491 
7,351,431 


667,600 

5,125,032 

9,543,339 

4,689,897 

582,793 

1,035,207 

471,742 

1,776,074 

1,317,750 

7,711,930 

3,346,660 

3,647,862 


Total  pounds  

122,902 

Tea 

49,933 

15,114,805 

6,654,616 

709,887 

Bermuda  

4,076 

324 

36,169 

31,651 

53,190 

Canada  

23,754 

7,856 

9,707 

515,926 

1,112,069 

82,493 

Panama  

4,661 

57,203 

95,460 

47,094 

Mexico  

7,552 

12,697 

120,321 

113,370 

100,846 

Cuba  

8,067 

3,151 

51,372 

39,101 

47,653 

Argentine  

2,900 

2,085,964 

186,614 

43,642 

Dutch  Guiana  

1,200 

920 

39,908 

16,721 

26,686 

Peru  

13,024 

274,227 

197,488 

51,643 

Other  countries  

54,473 

18,473 

11,933,715 

4,862,142 

256,635 

JUNE  TEA  EXAMINATIONS 

By  districts : 

Boston  

10 

(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,^D.  Cr,  July  25,  1921. — The  report 
of  the  supervising  tea  examiner  for  June  has  just 
been  issued.  It  shows  a total  of  4,451,538  pounds 
of  tea  passed  and  168,307  rejected.  Here  are  the 


Chicago 
Honolulu  . . . . 
Puget  Sound 

St.  Paul  

San  Francisco 
New  York  .. 

Total  


80,954 

35,862 

34,438 

147 

188,836 

2,941,723 

4,451,538 


163,844 


100 

4,353 

168,307 


details : 


Pounds  passed 


Congou  56,782 

India  724,627 

Ceylon  1,805,602 

Blended  Ceylon  and  India...  197 

Java  653,599 

Ceylon  green  17,280 

Pingsuey  green  825,350 

Country  green  192,158 

Japan  81,139 

Japan  dust  3,710 

Scented  Canton 44,227 

Canton  oolong  20,034 

Canton  brick  

Java  siftings  26,447 

Japan  fannings  

China  jasmine  156 


4,451,538 


Rejected 
for  quality 


3,753 


TEA  AND  CACAO  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 
New  Zealand  imported  12,837,518  pounds  of  tea 
in  1920,  8,502,938  in  1919,  and  9,951,774  pounds  in 
1914.  Exports  of  cacao  heans  to  the  United  States 
were  227,111  pounds  in  1920. 


BERMUDA’S  IMPORTS 


Imports 

of 

Bermuda  from 

the  United 

States 

700 

10 

159,844 

4,000 

have  been 
Cocoa  .... 

as 

follows : 

1920 

1919 

$4,025 

1918 

$8,285 

Coffee  .... 

19,520 

12,655 

8,155 

Tea  

13,710* 

12,875 

20,175 

Groceries  . 

56,205 

49,045 

Rice  

8,505 

9,800 

8,635 

168,307 

Sugar  

41,225 

22,055 

— 

Totals 
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The  demand  for  Quality  Teas  is 
increasing.  They  are  our  specialty. 
Send  us  your  inquiry  the  next 
time  you  are  buying  . . . . 

The  use  of  the  best  teas  will  increase  the  consumption  of  tea  in 
America. 

We  import  and  sell  teas  of  all  kinds  and  grades.  Our  specialty 
is  tea  of  the  highest  quality. 

Our  foreign  branch  is  always  in  touch  with  local  and  seasonal 
conditions — we  are  in  a position  to  import  any  kind  or  grade  of 
tea  your  trade  wants. 

The  A.  Colburn  Company 

2228-42  North  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia 

Established  1857  Branch:  Daitotei,  Formosa 


“The  Brands  That  Brew  the  Best” 

Some  merchants  achieve  a maximum  of 
result  with  a minimum  of  effort. 

Little  EFFORT  is  required  to  sell  Chase  & 
Sanborn 's  teas  and  coffees,  but  the  RESULT 
is  something  more  than  increased  sales  of 
Chase  & Sanborn  merchandise. 

Shrewd  merchants  profit  by  augmented  sales 
of  general  groceries  stimulated  by  the  trade- 
building  qualities  of 

CHASE  & SANBORN’S 

High  Grade  Teas  and  Coffees 
BOSTON  CHICAGO  MONTREAL 


ON  A HOT 
DAY 

there  is  nothing 
more  invigorat- 
ing and  refresli- 
ing  than  a tall 
glass  of 

ASTOR  COFFEE 
ICED 

It  brews  up  just  right  for  an  iced  drink — 
mild  and  delicious. 

Your  cnstoiners  will  appreciale  the  sug- 
gestion. 

H.  FISCHER  & CO.,  Inc.,  New  York 


Consult  Ciassified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  oi  'I'lns  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
As  of  August  3,  1921 
Prices  to  Wholesalers 


GREEN  COFFEE 
(250  Rags  or  Over) 

Brazil  Grades.  Line  or  Grade  Price.  Cup  Selected  Price 


Santos 

7 

854 

8)4 

6 

9*4 

94 

it 

5 

9)4 

10 

fi 

4 

1054 

104 

t4 

3 

10)4 

11 

it 

2 

114 

114 

Rio 

7 

74 

6 

7)4 

it 

5 

8*4 

it 

4 

84 

(No  Rio  Cup 

t< 

3 

94 

Selections) 

Green  Coffee,  Mild  Grades — Line  or  Grade  Prices— 


(250  Bags  or  Over) 


Maracaibo — 

Truxillos  ....  8 @ 8^4 

Bocono  8 @9^2 

Tovar  S^A(a)  9V2 

Merida  10!4@10^ 

do  washed.  ..  1 1 '/2  @ 13 54 
Cucuta — 

Ordinary  ....  9 @ 9A 

Fair  to  good..  10  @1054 

Prime  to  cho.  1 154  @ 1254 
Lagiiayra — ■ 

Caracas  854@  8H 

do  washed. ..  11 ’4  @14 
Porto  Cabello  854@  854 
do  washed.  ..11  @13 

Colombian — 

Ocana  8 @8^ 

tBucaramanga  9*4  @14 

ITolima  12A@13H 

iBogotas  ....  6 @1454 

JMedellin  ...  8 @1654 
'IManizales  ..7  @15 

Mexican — 

Cordoba  8 @9 

do  washed.  ..  1 1 54  @ 13  54 
Coatepec  ....  10  @ 10'54 

dc  washed.  ..13  @1554 

*Oaxaca  ....  954 @10 
*do  washed ..  1 1 54  @ 1354 
Coista  Rica — 

Common  ....  654@  754 
Fair  to  good. . 1254  @ 1354 
Prime  to  cho.  14  @1454 


San  Salvador.  8%@  9 54 
do  washed ...  1 1 54  @ 1 3 
Nicaragua  ...  854  @ 9 
do  washed ...  1 1 54  @ 1254 
Guatemala  & Coban — 
Common  ....  654@  754 
Fair  to  good . 11 -)4 @ 12^4 
Prime  to  cho.  13*4  @13M 
Unwashed  ...  854  @ 9 
Porto  RicO' — 

Unwashed  ...10  @11 

Washed  1254  @14*4 

Haiti — 

Unwashed  ...  @ 

Washed  10*4  @13 

Jamaica — 

Ordinary  ....  7)4@ 

G'd  ordinary . 8 5:^  @ 

Washed  1054  @12*4 

East  India — 

Padang  ]nt...23  (d24 

Fancies  26  @29 

Abyssinian  . . @ 

Macassar  ...  .22*4  @ 2454 

Java  23  5'!  @'24 

Mocha— small.  17  @184 

Liberian — • 

^Straits  ....  7 @ 9 

^Surinam  ...  6 @10 

Pamanokin  ..11  @'12 


*Nominal  because  of  small  arrivals. 
JCommon  to  fancy. 


TEAS. 

China  and  Japan — Line  Prices 
(75  or  More  Packages  of  One  Number) 


Formosa — 


Fair  

@14 

Good  

..14 

@15 

Superior  . . 

. .18 

@19 

Fine  

. .21 

@23 

Finest  .... 

. .24 

@28 

Choice  .... 

..30 

@35 

Choicest  . . 

..45 

@60 

PINGSUEY 

Gunpowder — 

Pinheads  . . 

. .45 

@50 

Firsts  . . . . , 

. .28 

@30 

Seconds  ... 

@20 

Thirds  . — 

..  9 

@10 

Imperial — 

Firsts  

. .27 

@28 

Seconds  . . . 

. .22 

@28 

Thirds  .... 

. .17 

@18 

COUNTRY 

GREEN 

Gunpowder — 

Extra  

. .50 

@55 

Firsts  

, .38 

@42 

Seconds  . . . 

..35 

@37 

Imperial — 

Firsts  

.30 

@35 

Seconds  . . . • 

.25 

@ 26 

Thirds  

.20 

@24 

Young  Hyson — 

Extra  

.45 

@ a5 

Firsts  

.37 

@40 

Seconds  .... 

.20 

@35 

Thirds  

.14 

@19 

Hyson — 

Seconds  

,15 

@17 

Japan — 

Basket  fired. 

.22 

@45 

Pan  fired ... 

.17 

@.50 

Congou — 

Common  . . . , 

. 8 

@10 

Good  

.12 

@15 

Superior  . . . . 

.18 

@28 

Fine  to  finest. 25 

@28 

Choice  to 

choicest  . . , 

.35 

@45 

India  and  Ceylon — Line  Prices 


Pekoe  souchong. 10 

@12 

Pekoe  . 

12 

@15 

Orange 

pekoe.. 18 

@22 

Ceylon — 

Pekoe 

fiouc’g.ll 

@12 

Pekoe 

13 

@15 

Orange 

: pekoe.  18 

@30 

Darjeeling 

Pekoe  . 

@45 

Orange 

pekoe.45 

@70 

Flowry 
Java — 

or’ge.75 

@$1 

Pekoe  souc’g.  9 

@10 

Pekoe 

10 

@14 

Orange 

pekoel2 

@25 

SPICES— First 

Black  Peppers — 

Singaiiore  ...  84@  9 
Acheen  A. . . . @ 

Acheen  B....  @ 

Acheen  C. . . . @ 

Lampong  ....  8 @8)4 

Heavy — 

Aleppy  854@  9 

Tellicherry  ..  8)4@  9 
White  Peppers — 

Singapore  ...14)4 @15 
Penang  @ 


Muntok  . . . . 

.15 

4@154 

Red  Peppers — 

Mombasa  . . . 

.26 

@27 

Japan,  Chil.. 

.24 

@30 

Paprika  . . . . 

.16 

@26 

Cloves — 

Zanzibar  . . , 

.20 

@21 

Amboyna  . . . 

.23 

@25 

*Penang  . . . 

@ 

Pimento  

! 4 

@ 44 

Hand  Prices 
Cassia — 

Saigon  rolls.  .22  @25 

China,  rolls..  6)4@  754 
do  sell,  bk. ..  554  @ 6 
Kwangsi  ....10  @1054 

Batavia,  ext..  10  @10*4 

do  short  st’k  9)4@  954 

Cinnamon — 

Ceylon  14  @22 

Ginger — 

Japan  9 @9  54 

Cochin — ABC  8;4@  954 

do  D @ 

Lemon  9 @ 954 

African  7 *4  @ 754 

Jamaica  23  54  @28 

Nutmegs — 

75s  to  80s... 21  @)22 

105s  to  110s. 15  @16 

Mace 22  54  @30 


COCOA — First 

Accra  F.  F 754@ — 

St.  Thome 8 @8*4 

Bahia  7 @ 854 

Caracas  8 @8*4 

Costa  Rica 7 54  @ 8 

Guayaquils— 

Arriba  9 @10 

Machala  ....  8 @854 

Caraquez  8 @ 8*4 

Cuban  @ 


Hand  Prices 

Dominica  @ 

Grenada  ....  7 @8 

Haiti  5 @ 554 

Jamaica  6 @654 

Maracaibo  ...19  @25 

Porto  Cabello  . 1 3 54  @ 1 6 

Para  7 @754 

Sanchez  ....  5)4@  6 
Surinam  ....  9 @9*4 

Trinidad  Est.  8 @ 854 


Prices  to  Retailers 

COFFEE 

(Bag  Lots — 130  Pounds) 


Green  Roasted 


Kind  of  Coffee 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Santos  

. ...  12*4 

14  4 

154 

174 

Santos  Peaherry.... 

14)4 

184 

184 

2274 

Rio  

. ...  8)4 

934 

114 

12*4 

Maracaibo  

14*4 

174 

174 

214 

Caracas  

....  17 

20 

214s 

24)4 

Bucaramanga  

17 

20 

214 

24)4 

Bogotas 

....  17 

22 

214 

274 

Mexican  

22 

21*4 

274 

Costa  Rica 

17 

22 

214 

274 

Guatemala  

22 

223/8 

274 

* Jamaica  

_ 



Padang  

. . . . 27 

31 

3534 

384 

Mocha  

32 

314 

39 

^Abyssinian  

. . . . — 

— 

— 

Java  

35 

334 

4274 

Porto  Rico 

19 

22 

23  4 

274 

*No  quotations  are 

being  made. 

TEAS 


(Single  Package  Lots) 

From 

To 

Formosa  

18 

1.50 

Foochow  

Congou  

i9 

1.26 

J tipan  ^ 

25 

90 

“ B.  F 

28 

89 

India  

22 

95 

Ceylon  

22 

50 

Gunpowder  

19 

50 

Young  Hyson 

36 
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f|.KoLt,Ep, 


We  make  a better  can 
for  less  money  and  make 
prompt  deliveries 


Write  Us  for  Particulars 


orainh 

fDEAUSj 

[SAMP^I 


ANS  that  can 


BE  USED  FOR  ALL  DRY  PRODUCTS 


CoKsui-T  Classii'ied  Buyer's  (Iuiue  in  the  Back  oi-  'I’liis  Issue  I('K  I'ukihek  Information 


IIMI 

I TEA  AND  COFFEE  PREMIUM  TRADE  1 

I C A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  users  of  Premiums,  [ 

I Advertising  Specialties  and  Novelties  in  these  trades.  I 

I 1 


ALL  READY  FOR  CONVENTION 


Indianapolis  Committee  Promises  Sur- 
prises for  the  Tea  and  Coffee 
Merchants 

HE  convention  committee  of  the  National  Re- 
tail Tea  & Cofifee  Merchants’  Association  is 
doing  a lot  of  hard  work  for  the  sixth  annual 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  September  13, 
14,  15  and  16,  and  promises  numerous  surprises 
for  the  delegates. 

The  program  has  not  yet  been  prepared,  but 
there  will  be  a lot  of  discussion  on  the  business 
situation  and  analyses  of  costs. 

The  products  to  be  exhibited  will  include  ammo- 
nia, baking  powder,  bath  powder,  cocoa,  catsup, 
chocolate,  confectionery,  coffee,  drink  flavors,  ex- 
tracts, macaroni,  medicines,  pretzels,  soap,  soda, 
spices,  starch,  toilet  articles,  tapioca,  and  tea. 

The  premiums  on  exhibition  will  include  alumi- 
num ware,  baskets,  blankets,  cabinets,  carpet 
sweepers,  china,  curtains,  enamel  ware.  Japanese 
goods,  laces,  linens,  shopping  bags,  silver  vases, 
and  cut  glass.  In  the  equipment  section  will  be 
auto  accessories,  cartons,  harness,  sealing  ma- 
chines, paper,  scales,  bags,  tires,  and  weighing 
machines. 

Every  member  will  have  opportunity  to  inspect 
the  merchandise  and  learn  about  the  methods  of 
manufacturing,  sales  plans,  advertising  ideas,  etc. 


“SET  OF  DISHES  FREE” 

Mauritzen  & Rebholz,  grocers  of  Chatsworth, 
111.,  recently  started  their  campaign  for  increased 
business  with  an  announcement  reading  as  follows : 
“We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our  friends 
and  customers  the  fact  that  we  have  just  closed 
a contract  with  one  of  the  largest  potteries  in  the 
world  to  furnish  us  with  decorated  china,  which 
we  intend  giving  away  absolutely  free  of  cost. 

“As  we  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  new 
trade,  as  well  as  being  extremely  desirous  of  pleas- 
ing our  own  customers,  we  have  decided  That 
the  best  way  of  showing  our  appreciation  of  both 
is  by  giving  a coupon  with  each  25-cent  purchase. 
We  will  guarantee  to  sell  all  goods  as  cheap  as 
ever  before,  if  not  a little  cheaper. 

“We  cordially  request  you  to  call  at  our  store 
and  inspect  these  fine  32-piece  dinner  sets.” 


THE  COFFEE-SELLING  CONTEST 


Time  Extended  to  Sept.  1 for  N.  C.  R.  A. 
Prize  Award — Wagon  Man  Writes 
of  His  Method 


*^HE  time  for  submitting  letters  in  the  prize 
contest  on  coffee-selling  suggestions  being 
conducted  among  retail  merchants  by  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  has  been  extended 
till  September  1.  Early  next  month  the  commit- 
tee will  announce  the  award. 

Circulars  were  sent  to  23,000  of  the  best-known 
stores  in  the  United  States,  so  the  total  list  of 
replies  is  expected  to  be  large. 

One  of  the  letters  already  received  is  from  A. 
Frankenburg,  a wagon  merchant  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  which  was  as  follows : 

“During  the  last  two  years  we  have  increased 
our  coffee  sales  200  percent.  I shall  endeavor 
to  put  before  my  fellow  merchants  how  we  brought 
this  about.  Our  main  business  was  selling  coffee 
via  the  wagon  routes,  which  we  still  maintain 
today.  But  the  question  arose  why  not  a greater 
volume  of  store  trade  with  less  expense  and 
worry ; so  I mapped  out  an  advertising  campaign, 
directing  the  people’s  thoughts  to  coffee  and  the 
benefits  and  values  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

“I  got  about  it  in  a novel  manner.  The  three 
local  papers  each  conduct  a society  page,  on  which 
are  jotted  the  happenings  of  the  day  and  notes  of 
personal  interest.  While  men  read  the  sporting 
page,  9947/100  percent  of  the  women  read  the 
social  pages ; so  I decided  to  give  them  a little 
human-interest  story  about  coffee  every  day 
on  this  page.  I contracted  for  one  inch  daily  in 
the  three  papers,  and  used  this  to  tell  my  story. 
I never  told  the  same  thing  over.  The  one  eve- 
ning paper  and  one  morning  paper  carry  the 
same  advertising,  while  the  other  evening  paper 
is  independent  of  the  other  two.  So  you  see  I 
am  writing  and  have  been  writing  12  different 
advertisements  every  week.  They  must  be  so 
written  as  to  tell  a human-interest  story  and  as 
the  space  is  limited  to  one  inch  they  must  arouse 
attention  at  once  and  at  the  same  time  tell  what 
you  want  to  say  and  drive  it  home.  For  this 
reason  I often  use  attention-arousing  headlines. 

“The  woman  is  interested  in  the  births,  parties, 
weddings,  etc.,  when  suddenly  she  sees  printed : 
ON  AN  EXTENDED  MOTOR  TRIP 
Pe  sure  and  fill  the  Thermos  bottle  with  good  piping 
hot  coffee  and,  Oh  boy,  what  a pleasure,  especially  if  it 
is  that  “Home  roasted’i-  kind  sold  by  the  Imperial  Tea 
Co..  205  Chestnut  St..  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

“To  write  12  different  coffee  ads  each  week 
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We  Wish  to  Apologize  for 
Our  Stupidity. 

For  six  years  we  have  been  making  and  selling  the  greatest  known  preparation 
for  cleaning  Carpets,  Rugs,  Woodwork,  etc.,  and  until  this  year  we  have  over- 
looked the  Tea  & ColFee  Trade. 

Having  tried  a few  Tea  & Coffee  Com- 
panies this  Spring,  we  now  know  what 
a large  amount  of  business  we  have 
missed.  We  will  not  let  it  happen 
again.  Our  Mr.  Kirk  will  see  you  at 
the  convention. 


Yours  truly, 

CYCLONE  CLEANER,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Your  Label 

— or  Ours 

You  can  now  get  Cyclone  Cleaner, 
the  wonderful  preparation  for  clean- 
ing Rugs,  Carpets,  Woodwork,  etc., 
packed  under  your  own  private  label. 
You  know  the  advantage  of  this.  You 
may,  however,  have  it  under  the  well- 
known  Cyclone  Cleaner  Label.  The 
choice  is  yours. 

See  our  Mr,  Kirk  at  the  con- 
vention at  Indianapolis, 
September  13th 


MR. 

COFFEE  PACKER 


Furnish  your  trade 
with  grocers’  aprons 
recommending  your  fa- 
vorite brand. 

The  strongest  sugges- 
tion in  any  advertising 
campaign,  is  your  fa- 
vorite brand  on  a gro- 
cers’ apron  at  the  time 
they  are  buying. 

The  cost  of  using  the 
grocers’  apron  is  far 
less  than  any  other  form 
of  advertising  in  pro- 
portion to  the  results 
obtained. 

Samples  and  prices 
on  request — Do  it  now. 
We  also  manufacture  Asbestos  Holders, 
Caps  of  all  kinds  and  many  other  items  of 
cloth — valuable  features  for  advertising. 


FORD,  LINCOLN  it  CO. 

Congress  and  Wells  Sts.,  Chicago,  111. 

Manufacturers  to  the  Wholesale  Trade 
—NO  AGENTS- 


VV-B 


PREMIUMS  wisely  selected  increase 
and  hold  trade.  The  two  classes 
most  desired  are  Chinaware  and 
Aluminum  Utensils.  Write  for  particu- 
lars about  our  proposition. 

The  Geo.  H.  Bowman  Co. 

Manufacturers  : : Importers 

224-228  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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often  racks  your  brain ; but  I got  quite  a few 
subjects  from  that  wonderful  little  paper,  the 
Coffee  Club.  For  instance,  my  ads  for  the  week 
of  July  4 were  headlined  as  follows; 

“ 'If  you  feel  grumpy  and  a bit  below  par,’  ‘The 
popularity  of  coffee  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
delicious  drink,’  and  others  w'hich  1 copied  from 
the  Coffee  Club  and  used  to  suit  my  business. 

“I  often  see  ads  in  streetcars,  magazines,  etc., 
on  which  I take  notes,  then  rewrite  them  to  suit 
my  business.  Our  total  advertising  averages  about 
$60  a month  and  has  increased  our  store  -busi- 
ness over  200  percent.” 

VALUE  OF  TRADING  STAMPS 


Importance  of  Proper  Distribution  Pointed 
Out  to  Merchants — Added  Value 
in  Advertising 


By  George  B.  C.\ldwell* 

New  York 

yV/HEN  you  have  contracted  for  our  service, 
do  not  hide  your  light  under  a bushel.  You 
desire  to  have  the  full  benefits  of  it.  You  cannot 
possibly  get  these  benefits  unless  you  give  the 
stamps  freely  to  your  customers  and  create,  your- 
self, the  “consumer  desire”  that  will  bring  not  only 
goodwill  because  of  the  discount  on  what  has  been 
purchased,  but  continue  to  bring  trade  to  your 
store.  The  merchant  who  gives  stamps  to  his 
customers  whether  they  ask  for  them  or  not, 
versus  the  merchant  who  gives  them  only  when 
asked,  spells  the  difference  between  the  one  who 
succeeds  and  the  one  who  fails  in  this  service. 

After  serving  the  merchants’  trade  for  25  years 
that  fact  has  not  been  removed.  In  other  words, 
it  has  been  intensified,  and,  while  the  company  has 
somewhere  between  7,500,000  and  10,000,000  edu- 
cated people  in  the  United  States  (principally 
women,  of  course)  who  want  stamps  and  gather 
them  when  they  are  offered,  there  is  only  a per- 
centage of  them,  perhaps  one-half,  that  will  ask 
for  them.  The  other  half,  whose  trade  is  of  equal 
value,  appreciates  the  stamp  service  just  as  much. 
In  fact,  in  the  best  stores  in  the  country  the  best 
people  of  the  town,  the  wives  of  some  of  the  rich- 
est men  who  buy  large  bills,  take  their  stamps  and 
redeem  them. 

Use  the  Service  Generously 

But  until  they  have  been  given  to  her  by  the 
merchant  in  the  proper  way  after  the  trade  has 

*President,  Sperry  & Hutchinson  Co. 


been  made  and  the  cash  paid,  the  woman  shopper 
is  many  times  unwilling  to  ask  for  them.  This 
is  so  important  an  element  in  the  use  of  any  stamp 
service  that  it  is  obvious,  or  should  be  to  all  who 
will  investigate,  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  use 
the  service  and  that  is  to  offer  it  generously,  hon- 
estly, and  graciously.  The  merchant  who  does 
this  has  never  failed  in  getting  the  value  of  the 
stamp  service  in  his  store. 

I have  before  me  a letter  from  the  Co-Operative 
Store  at  DuBois,  Pa.,  saying  that  the  green  trad- 
ing stamp  increased  its  cash  sales  more  than  20 
percent  the  first  month  of  its  use.  This  is  a new 
account,  but  I can  recite  many  instances  of  old 
accounts  that  have  been  using  our  system  for  10, 
15,  or  20  years,  that  can  show  increases  of  from 
10  to  25  percent.  On  a volume  of  trade  of  $100,- 
•OOO  this  means  $10,000  to  $25,000  in  cash  in  hand 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  either  lost  to  the 
store  entirely  or  carried  as  a book  account,  repre- 
senting additional  invested  capital. 

The  first  law  of  merchandising  is  to  sell ; the 
second  law  is  the  resale  to  the  satisfied  customer; 
the  third  law  is  to  get  your  money  for  what  you 
have  sold.  The  green  trading  stamp,  properly 
used  in  any  store,  will  help  solve  these  problems 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  good  merchant  who  gets 
behind  the  service  with  intelligent  understanding, 
and  not  only  himself,  but  who  teaches  the  use  of 
the  service  to  all  people  employed  in  the  selling 
end  of  his  business.  Overstocks  can  be  reduced 
and  converted  into  cash  much  more  rapidly  by 
the  live  merchant  who  uses  the  discount  service 
than  can  be  done  by  any  of  the  old-time  methods 
of  cut-price  sales. 

Premium  Discounts  Keep  Customers 

The  telephone  company  promotes  the  sale  of 
its  service  by  saying  that  “every  time  a person 
’phones,  your  business  is  brought  to  mind.”  I say 
that  every  time  a person  trades  with  you  and  gets 
the  equivalent  of  a 2l4  or  3 percent  discount 
offered  over  your  counter  by  competent  sales  peo- 
ple, you  are  not  only  brought  to  mind,  but  the 
customer  has  been  made  to  feel  a proprietary  in- 
terest in  your  store.  When  the  book  of  stamps 
is  filled  and  redeemed  she  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  a fact  that  again  reminds  her  that  to  con- 
tinue to  trade  in  your  store  'will  be  to  her  further 
advantage. 

In  this  discussion  I have  not  mentioned  the  ad- 
vertising value.  I can  only  add  in  this  connection 


Don’t  pass  GRAHAM  BROS.  SOAP  CO.’S  line  of  TOILET 
SOAPS  and  TOILET  ARTICLES  at  the  convention.  BUY.  You’ll 
be  glad  you  did. 


GRAHAM  BROS.  SOAP  CO. 


1319-25  West  Lake  St. 


CHICAGO 
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OVER  THIRTY 
YEARS  AGO 

we  began  originating  special  advertising 
plabs  for  the  TEA  & COFFEE  TRADE 
and  we  have  kept  everlastingly  at  it. 

TODAY  we  offer  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive low  priced  plans  ever  conceived. 

A SUCCESSFUL  PLAN  being  used  by 
SUCCESSFUL  DEALERS. 

Chinaware  as  an  advertising  Medium  will 
bring  greater  results  today  than  ever 
before. 


IF  rite  today  for  full  particulars. 


PROMPT  DELIVERIES 


THE  SEEKING  POTTERY  CO. 

Est.  1887 

Charles  L.  Sebring,  Pres.  Sebring,  Ohio 


A PREMIUM 


Dear  to  the  Heart 
of  the  Housewife 


Combination  Percolator  and  Teapot  in  ornamental 
panelled  design.  Two  quart,  nine  cup  capacity. 
Perfect  in  operation  and  workmanship.  Pure  alum- 
inum, heavy  gauge,  with  strong  effective  percolating 
device.  Designed  for  trade  promotion  In  connection 
with  high  grade  teas  and  coffees.  Samples  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  any  rated  concern. 

ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT  T.  A.  LaGrange,  Illinois 


“Maroons 

for 

Macaroons 


Just  add 
water,  su^ar 
and  bake— 


A wholesome  Food 
as  satisfying  as 
candy 


MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD 
. EXCLUSIVELY  BY  THE 

FEDERAL  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ORIGINATORS  OF  COCOANUT  CREME 
CUSTARD,  KRISPY  KRUST  AND  OTHER 
FOOD  SPECIALTIES.  PRICES  AND  SAM- 
PLES  GLADLY  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 
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that  the  women  of  this  country  do  90  percent  of 
the  shopping  and  spending  of  money  in  your 
stores,  and  it  is  said  that  a woman  has  two  view- 
points about  a secret, — either  it  is  not  worth 
keeping  or  it  is  too  good  to  keep.  In  our  case  it 
is  too  good  to  keep.  The  woman  who  has  received 
a satisfactory  return  in  the  way  of  a premium 
for  a filled  book  of  stamps  is  quite  sure  to  tell  all 
of  her  friends. 

\\  ith  the  volume  of  trade  gradually  declining, 
and  a still  further  decline  in  trade  expected,  now 
is  the  most  opportune  time  for  the  merchant  to 
adopt  and  get  behind  this  service. 


A AHXUP  OF  FIRMS 

E.  Lewald  & Co.  of  500  South  Wells  St., 
Chicago,  were  credited  in  this  department  of  the 
July  issue  with  selling  grocers’  aprons,  caps, 
laundry  bags,  etc.,  when  the  item  should  have 
applied  to  Ford,  Lincoln  & Co.,  Congress  and 
Wells  Sts.,  that  city. 


FOK  AN  OFFICIAL  CATALOG 


Suggestion  That  Retail  Association  Pre- 
pare One  Every  Six  Months  Meets 
with  Favor 


P a SCHORN,  a wagon-route  merchant  of 
• Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  and  ex-president  of  the 
National  Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Associa- 
tion, suggests  in  the  August  issue  of  Tecup,  the 
association’s  official  organ,  that  an  -illustrated 
catalog  for  the  use  of  members  be  issued.  His 
letter  follows  : 

“It  has  often  come  to  my  mind  that  a service 
could  be  rendered  by  the  national  organization 
that  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  tea  man. 
Practically,  we  all  use  the  same  premiums.  An 
illustrated  catalog  could  be  got  up  and  on  the 
front  of  it  a blank  space  left  in  which  the  individ- 
ual tea  man  could  have  his  own  name  printed, 
his  address,  and  any  other  matter  he  desired. 
The  catalog  itself  could  be  issued  monthly,  and  in 
some  instance  new  premiums  added  and  old  ones 
taken  out. 

“I  am  trying  to  get  up  a catalog  with  all  the 
premiums  illustrated,  and  if  the  association  had 
something  worked  out  along  these  lines  it  would 
save  me  a great  deal  of  time  and  money.  I could 
probably  have  the  catalog  delivered  to  me  for  at 


least  one-quarter  of  what  it  is  going  to  cost  me, 
if  the  association  as  a whole  should  adept  such 
a means.” 

The  plan  suggested  is  to  get  out  a general  cata- 
log every  six  months  and  to  have  special  items 
put  into  the  coffee  bags  every  two  weeks,  says 
President  George  F.  Hellick,  and  asks  the  mem- 
bers to  send  catalogs  they  may  have  used.  • 


RETAIL  COFFEE  ASSOCIATION 


Organization  of  Roasters  Favored  by  A.  j. 
Deer  Co.,  Which  Promises  to 
Assist  the  Project 

'"T  HE  formation  of  a Retail  Coffee  Roasters’ 
^ Association  is  favored  by  the  A.  J.  Deer 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  coffee  roasting  and  grind- 
ing machines  at  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  for  retailers, 
which  makes  the  recommendation  as  follows  in 
the  latest  issue  of  the  Royal  System  Monthly,  its 
house  organ : 

“A  suggestion  by  an  enthusiastic  Royal  roaster 
user  is  that  for  the  organization  of  a retail  coffee 
roasters’  association.  While  the  A.  J.  Deer  Co 
has  considered  the  matter  at  various  times,  now 
that  it  has  been  suggested  by  a Royal  roaster  it 
has  been  judged  welT  to  place  the  matter  before  all 
users  of  these  roasting  machines. 

“There  is  no  question  regarding  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  an  organization  of  this  kind,  and 
we  should  like  frank  expressions  from  other 
roaster  users  on  this  subject. 

“The  protection  of  the  interests  of  Jhe  retail 
roaster  is  better  and  more  easily  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  association  than  by  single-handed 
methods.  The  organization  would  make  a for- 
midable army  for  the  betterment  of  coffee  service 
to  the  consumer  and  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
the  A.  J.  Deer  Co.  will  lend  its  aid  to  the 
ing  the  consumption  of  freshly  roasted  coffee. 

“If  there  is  sufficient  encouragement  of  the  idea 
project.” 


BOOMING  SALES  WITH  PREMIUMS 
The  Holland,  Mich.,  Rusk  Co.  recently  made  a 
test  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  premium  idea.  A special  carload  of 
rusks  was  made  up  in  packages,  each  of  which 
contained  a coupon,  100  of  which  would  bring  an 
embossed  four-piece  canister  set  from  the  retail 
grocer.  These  were  graded  for  flour,  sugar,  cof- 
fee, and  tea.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  mer- 
chants the  entire  carload  was  sold  before  it 
reached  Paterson. 


There  is  no  Substitute  for  “Good  China**  when  it  comes  to 
Premium  Coffee.  Attractive  Designs — Effective  Service — are 
offered  by 


THE  SALEM  CHINA  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio 
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POCKET  SCISSORS 

USEFUL  PREMIUM  stamped 
from  special  steel,  ensuring 
good  cutting  edges.  Bright 
nickel  finish,  steel  rivet.  Each 
scissor  in  leatherette  case. 
Packed  one  dozen  in  a box. 
Price  50c.  each.  Sample  sent  on 
receipt  of  25c.  Write  for  quan- 
tity price. 

^ BVay,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 


COSTS  25c  RETAILS  50c 

We  manufacture  a household  necessity 
which  is  being  successfully  sold  by  many 
tea  and  coffee  men — easily  sold,  repeats 
good.  Send  30c.  for  prepaid  sardple.  Mr. 
James,  P.  O.  Box  854,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


REEVE  & VAN  RIPER 

Est.  1878 

WAREHOUSEMEN 

Milling-,  Cleaning,  Hulling, 
%^\Jr  r CjLj  Separating  and  Picking. 

Packers  of  Teas  ScSiLV'L'peciXi 

Storage  and  Weighing 

46-48  WATER  ST.  NEW  YORK 


BALL  GRINDING  COMPANY 

7t0  OAK  STREET,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
Grinders  of  Rolls  and  Concaves  of  Coffee 
Grinding  Machines;  cones  of  Peanut  Butter 
Grinding  Machines;  Meat  Sheer  Knives; 
Sausage  Mill  Knives  and  Plates;  Printers’ 
Paper  Knives. 


No.  FPS  FOLDING 


Half  actual  size. 


U.  J.  ULERY  CO.. 


A bad  year  for  gardens  means  a good  one  for 
MACARONI  and  SPAGHETTI.  Are  you  plan- 
ning a fall  drive  on  HARVEST?  Now  is  the 
time  to  start.  Your  orders  will  have  our  care- 
ful attention. 


FORIUNrPRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

HARVEST  BRAND 
MACARONI  PRODUCTS 

Formerly  made  by 

THE  BRIGGS  CEREAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
416-422  So.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


A Good  Chinaware  Premium  will  lead  the  housewife  to  ask  for  your  brand  of  coffee. 

PURITAN  CHINAWARE 

is  manufactured  in  the  world’s  most  modem  pottery,  insuring  quality  merchandise.  Prices 
within  your  reach.  Delivery  on  short  notice. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  the  newest  plan 

THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY  - - Sebring,  Ohio 

W.  I.  GAHRIS,  Pres. 


Sterling  Adjustable  Clutch  Pencils  in  Different  Sizes 

First  class  useful  article  for  premiums  to  have  your  name  printed  or  engraved  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

Our  pencils  are  nicely  finished  and  have  a simple  and  perfect  construction. 

If  interested  please  write  for  information. 

STERLING  METAL  NOVELTY  MFG.  CO. 

174-180  WORTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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I C A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 

I telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to 

I advertise;  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  grocery  business. 
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“IRON  SAFE”  INSURANCE  CLAUSES 


Precautions  That  the  Prudent  Merchant 
Should  Take  When  Insuring  His 
Stock  of  Goods 


By  Leslie  Childs 

Greenfield,  Indiana 

'^HE  prudent  merchant  protects  his  stock  by 
some  form  of  insurance,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  time  to  examine  such  a policy  is  when  it 
is  being  contracted  for.  However,  owing  to  the 
technical  nature  of  the  average  insurance  policy, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  one  man  in  10 
goes  into  the  terms  and  stipulations  of  such  a 
policy  in  a thorough  manner. 

As  a rule  the  merchant  will  inform  an  in- 
surance agent  that  insurance  is  desired.  The 
latter  will  look  over  the  stock,  and  the  policy 
will  be  written.  The  merchant  will  place  this 
policy  in  some  secure  place,  and,  if  all  goes  well, 
it  may  be  given  no  further  thought  until  time 
for  renewal. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  merchant  suffers  a 
loss,  a wild  scramble  is  made  for  the  policy  may 
be  in  order  as  soon  as  the  smoke  has  cleared 
away.  The  insurance  adjuster  will  be  much  on 
the  job,  with  blanks  to  be  filled  propounding 
some  57  varieties  of  questions,  and  he  will  have  the 
exact  terms  of  the  policy  in  mind  when  making 
his  investigation. 

If  the  adjuster  ascertains  the  merchant  has* 
failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  policy,  it 
is  his  duty  so  to  report  to  his  company,  and  if 
the  violation  is  material,  the  merchant  may  have 
difficulty  in  collecting. 

In  this  connection  the  so-called  “iron  safe” 
clauses  common  in  policies  covering  stocks  of 
merchandise  are  worthy  of  careful  attention. 
These  clauses  usually  stipulate  that  the  insured 
shall  keep  a record  of  his  transactions,  which 
shall  be  kept  in  a fireproof  or  “iron  safe”  at 
night,  or  in  some  place  that  will  not  be  exposed 
to  any  fire  that  might  destroy  the  building  where 
his  business  is  carried  on ; this  in  order  that  in 
case  of  fire  the  insurance  company  may  examine 
the  records  to  ascertain  the  actual  loss. 

Where  such  a stipulation  appears  in  an  insur- 


ance policy  it  is  usually  followed  by  one  that  de- 
clares that  its  violation  will  defeat  the  right  to  re- 
cover on  the  policy.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
enforced,  depending  upon  all  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  taking  out  of  the  insurance,  but, 
by  the  weight  of  authority,  where  there  is  a 
clear  violation  of  such  stipulation,  the  insured 
will  be  precluded  from  recovering. 

The  Penalty  of  Carelessness 
The  danger  to  the  merchant  who  ignores  a 
stipulation  of  this  kind  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
brief  review  of  a case  some  years  ago. 

A merchant  in  a western  city  insured  his  merr 
chandise  for  $2,000.  The  policy  contained  the 
following  stipulation  relative  to  the  duty  of  the 
insured  to  keep  accounts  and  preserve  them: 
“The  assured  under  this  policy  hereby  covenants 
and  agrees  to  keep  a set  of  books  showing  a com- 
plete record  of  business  transacted,  * * * to- 
gether with  the  last  inventory  of  said  business,  and 
further  covenants  and  agrees  to  keep  such  books 
and  inventory  securely  locked  in  a fireproof  safe 
at  night,  and  at  all  times  when  the  store  mentioned 
in  the  within  policy  is  not  actually  open  for  busi- 
ness, or  in  some  secure  place  not  exposed  to  a 
fire  which  would  destroy  the  house  where  such 
business  is  carried  on ; and  in  case  of  loss,  the 
assured  agrees  and  covenants  to  produce  such 
books  and  inventory,  and  in  the  event  of  a failure 
to  produce  the  same,  this  policy  shall  be  deemed 
null  and  void,  and  no  suit  or  action  at  law  shall 
be  maintained  thereon  for  any  such  loss.” 

The  merchant  did  not  have  a safe,  and  the 
books  were  kept  in  the  store  at  all  times. 

Several  months  after  taking  out  the  insurance 
a fire  occurred  which  destroyed  the  stock,  books, 
and  inventory  required  by  the  policy  to  be  kept. 
The  insurance  company  paid  part  of  the  policy  as 
settlement,  but  declined  to  pay  more.  The  mer- 
chant then  brought  suit  for  the  balance. 

What  the  Court  Held 
The  principal  defense  was  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  merchant  had  violated  the  terms  of  the 
policy  in  not  keeping  the  books  and  inventory  as 
agreed  in  the  contract  of  insurance.  In  passing 
upon  this  phase  of  the  matter  the  State  Supreme 
Court  said: 

“This  provision  was  inserted  in  the  policy  so 
that,  if  a fire  did  occur,  the  company  would  have 
some  data  from  which  it  might  approximate  the 
actual  value  of  the  stock  destroyed.  It  is  not  an 
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The  Other  View 

Our  sixth  “Save  the  Fruit  Crop”  advertising  campaign  has  at- 
tracted support  everywhere.  It  is  helping  to  conserve  our  great 
fruit  crop,  by  enriching  thousands  of  homes  with  full  pantry 
shelves  of  delicious  jams,  jellies  and  preserves. 

This  is  of  great  economical  benefit  to  the  country.  To  those 
who  handle  Domino  Granulated  Sugar,  it  means  increased  and 
more  profitable  sales,  not  only  on  this  popular  package  sugar,  but 
on  all  kinds  of  preserving  material  and  ripe  fruits. 


American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

** Sweeten  it  with  Domino^* 

Granulated,  Tablet.  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 

Golden  Syrup 


I 


N one  famous  New  York 
hotel  the  consumption  of 
coffee  has  increased  over 
400%  in  the  last  two  years. 

Everyone  is  drinking 
more  coffee.  Are  you  get- 
ting your  share  of  this 
increase? 

Display  Yuban  in  your 
windows  and  show  your 
customers  that  you  have 
the  coffee  they  want. 


ARBUCKLE  BROS.— YUBAN  COFFEE  DEPT. 
NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO 
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unreasonable  precaution ; it  is  one  with  which  the 
insured  might  very  easily  have  complied.  In  any 
event,  the  parties  making  the  contract  agreed  that 
it  should  be  performed  by  the  insured,  and,  since 
it  is  part  of  the  contract,  it  cannot  be  ignored  or 
arbitrarily  set  aside. 

“It  is  generally  held  that  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  insured  substantially  to  comply  with  a 
clause  in  an  insurance  policy  to  keep  the  books 
used  in  conducting  the  insured’s  business  in  an 
iron  safe,  or  in  some  place  where  they  will  not  be 
destroyed  in  case  the  place  in  which  the  insured 
stock  is  kept  is  consumed  by  fire,  will  void  the 
policy.”  (Shawnee  F.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Knerr,  72  Kan. 
385.) 

In  conclusion  the  court  held  that  the  merchant 
was  not  entitled  to  recover. 

It  follows  that  the  prudent  merchant  will  take 
time  to  examine  his  policy  when  it  is  contracted 
for.  If  it  contains  an  “iron  safe”  clause,  it 
should  be  complied  with  in  a substantial  man- 
ner ; or,  if  he  is  unable  to  comply  with  it  because 
he  does  not  have  a safe,  or  for  other  reasons,  a 
waiver  should  be  obtained.  The  time  to  take 
action  is  before  a loss  has  occurred. 


RETAILERS’  NEW  PRESIDENT 


Head  of  Grocers’  National  Association  Has 
at  Atlanta  One  of  South’s 
Largest  Stores 

PRANCIS  E.  KAMPER,  the  new  president  of 
^ the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
operates  one  of  the  largest  retail  groceries  in  the 
South,  in  which  he  is  associated  with  his  father, 
C.  J.  Kamper.  Its  total  business  runs  up  to 
$1,000,000  a year,  72 
percent  of  which  is  on 
credit.  Eighty-four 
people  are  employed, 
and  10  trucks  used  in 
the  delivery  depart- 
ment. It  is  at  792 
Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Kamper  was 
born  in  1883,  four  years 
’after  his  father  started 
as  a grocer.  When  23 
he  was  made  a director, 
of  the  Atlanta  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  is  a brands  E.  Kamper 
charter  member  of  the  Rotary  Club,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlanta  Food  Dealers’  Association  for 
five  years  and  has  been  treasurer  for  seven.  He 
is  active  in  church  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,,  and 
has  a wife  and  two  daughters. 


GREEN  COFFEE  NOT  TAXED 
Canada  has  exempted  green  coffee  from  the 
sales  tax  as  being  seeds  in  their  natural  state. 


A NEW  IDEA  IN.  KNOXVILLE 


Crowds  Attracted  by  Window  Roasting 
Display  Conducted  by  a Progressive 
Coffee  Company 

By  a.  \\\  Ogden 

Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

A LTHOUGH  Will  Dick  established  the  Boss 
Coffee  Co.  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  only  a year 
ago,  he  has  built  up  a record  trade  through  an 
idea  that  is  a novelty  here. 

The  company  sells  nothing  but  coffee,  and  car- 


This  Store  Displays  Coffee  Roasting 


ries  three  blends, — cheap,  medium,  and  high-grade. 
It  is  bought  in  New  York  and  roasted,  cooled,  and 
put  through  the  stoning  process  at  the  Knoxville' 
store.  It  also  has  some  jobbing  trade. 

When  Knoxville  bakeries  showed  their  processes 
to  the  public,  Mr.  Dick  saw  how  successful  they 
were;  so  he  leased  a space  on  the  first  floor  of 
320  Union  Ave.,  and  inclosed  it  in  a glass  partition 
so  that  every  process  of  the  coffee  roasting  was 
plainly  visible  to  the  crowd  that  went  by.  All  that 
Mr.  Dick  and  his  clerk  had  to  do  was  to  hand  out 
packages  of  coffee  at  the  door  as  fast  as  they 
could.  The  sight  of  coffee  being  roasted  and  the 
fresh  aroma  made  a strong  appeal  to  the  people. 

The  roaster  is  of  half-bag  capacity,  and  turns 
out  1,000  pounds  a day  for  this  trade.  Even  Old 
Sol  in  this  sweltering  summer  can’t  keep  crowds 
from  the  store,  despite  the  fact  that  less  coffee  is 
consumed  when  the  mercury  is  flirting  with  100. 


TANGANYIKA’S  COFFEE  EXPORTS 
Exports  of  coffee  from  Tanganyika  (formerly 
German  East  Africa)  amotmted  to  78,530  cwt.  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1920. 
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UNIVERSAL  ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 


No.  E3211 


Good  Business  Follows  Good  Service 

Universal  Electric  Mills  fill  the  requirements  of  the  most  ex- 
acting customers.  For  years  these  machines  have  been  giving 
satisfactory  service,  and  no  up-to-date  coffee  merchant  has  a 
complete  equipment  without  the  UNIVERSAL. 

Special  Universal  Features: 

Geared  and  direet  drive. 

Motors  standard  size  and  interehangeable. 
Automatic  Safety  Clutch. 

Patented  adjusted  indicator. 

Equipped  with  porcelain  tray. 

Dropped  forged  steel  knives. 


TRADE 


UNIVERSAL  ]■ 


LANDERS,  FRARY  & CLARK,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


^ ^ 

MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

have  been  spent  creating  business  for  the  wholesale  and  retail  dis- 
tributors of 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

This  demand,  created  through  advertising,  has  developed  a national 
and  world-wide  distribution  for  our  product — a distribution  that 
reaches  into  every  city,  town  and  hamlet.  Under  our  present  mer- 
chandising policy  we  depend  upon  the  honesty  and  enterprise  of  our 
grocers  to  distribute  this  product.  A clean,  wholesome,  nutritious 
food  combined  with  a fair  trade  policy  merits  your  co-operation. 

Made  only  by 


The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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PRIZE  CONTESTS  FOR  CUSTOMERS 


Atlanta  Store  Increases  Trade  by  Novel 
Advertising  and  Handles  Cash  and 
Carry  with  Rebates 


By  Harold  F,  Podhaski 

Atlanta.  Georgia 

I^AMPER’S  Pure  Food  Department  Store  at 
Atlanta  is  the  largest  retail  grocery  in  the 
South  and  probably  'one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country.  There  is  another  retail  grocery  estab- 
lishment in  Atlanta,  the  L.  W.  Rogers  Cc.,  that 
does  more  business,  but  it  operates  a chain  of 
more  than  100  stores  in  the-  city  and  sub- 
urbs, while  Kamper  operates  only  the  single 
store. 

A study  of  Kampcr's  advertising  in  Atlanta 
newspapers  is  really  an  education  in  itself.  Con- 
tests in  which  prizes  are  offered  are  employed  to 
excellent  advantage.  Recently  one  of  $10  was 
offered  for  the  best  dinner  menu  made  up  of 
Hamper’s  products.  A list  of  various  groceries 
and  bakery  products  handled  by  the  company 
was* published  in  the  advertisement  and  a sample 
menu  made  from  this  list.  Several  hundred 
menus  were  submitted  in  the  contest,  and  the 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  M.  D.  Weeks.  PTere 
is  the  menu  that  won  the  $10: 


able-bodied  man  can  live  very  comfortably  for  a 
week  on  this.” 

The  goods  listed  were  as  follows : 

One  pound  of  grits;  one  pound  of  dry  beans;  half 
pound  cf  butter;  six  pounds  of  sweet  pola.oes;  three 
large  loaves  of  bread;  one  pound  of  rice;  two  pounds  of 
sugar;  half  pound  of  coffee;  one  pound  of  cheese;  four 
pounds  of  cooked  meat  or  bacon. 

This  is  more  than  the  government  allowance 
for  soldiers,  even  when  they  are  in  hard  training, 
and  far  more  and  far  better  than  the  oldtime 
southern  farm  ration. 

Rebate  for  Cash  and  Carry 

Some  time  ago  Hamper’s  tried  out  the  plan 
of  charging  its  customers  for  credit  and  delivery 
service,  as  mounting  expenses  had  caused  both  of 
these  departments  to  reach  an  enormous  figure; 
but  it  proved  , a failure.  As  Francis  E.  Hamper, 
vice  president  of  the  company,  said,  “No  person 
likes  to  feel  that  they  are  being  ‘fined’  for  any- 
thing, and  that  is  exactly  what  our  plan  amounted 
to.” 

The  company  therefore  changed  the  plan,  so 
that,  instead  of  charging  customers  for  credit 
and  delivery,  a rebate  of  3 cents  on  $1  purchases 
is  given  for  those  who  pay  cash  and  2 percent  to 
those  who  carry  their  own  gcods.  The  rebates 
are  given  in  the  form  of  certificates  redeemable 
in  either  cash  or  merchandise. 


ADVERTISING  COFFEE’S  FRESHNESS 


DINNER 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
Bread  .Sticks 

(Made  With  Whole  Wheat  Flour) 

Fish  Balls  with  Grated  Cheese 
(Gorton’s)  (Southeastern  Fair  Prize) 

Fried  Chicken  Cheese  Souffle 

(Fried  in  Wesson  Oil) 

Creamed  Cabbage  Lima  Beans 

Jelly  (Kamper’s  Home  Made) 

Hot  Biscuits 

("Made  with  Angel  Food  Flour  and  Snowdrift  Shortening; 

Coffee  (South  American  Mellow  Blend) 

Cassaba  Melon  Salad  Cake 

(Wesson  Oil  Mayonnaise)  (Kamper’s  Own) 


The  week  after  the  contest  ended  Hamper’s  ran 
this  menu  and  the  name  of  the  winner  with  its 
regular  advertising.  At  the  same  time  another 
contest  was  announced,  in  which  a $5  basket  of 
groceries  was  offered  for  the  best  fruitcake  recipe. 
The  company  appended  a list  of  products  it 
handled  that  were  used  in  making  fruitcake,  and 
one  of  the  conditions  was  that  the  cake  be  made 
with  these  products. 


A Week’s  Food  for  $3.13 
In  another  advertisement  the  company  stated, 
“A  Man  Can  Live  a Week  on  Less  Than  $3.13.” 
It  further  stated,  “Considering  the  high  prices 
that  prevail,  people  doubt  that  an  able-bodied 
man  can  be  fed  on  a well-balanced  diet  one  week 
for  as  little  as  $3.13.  The  total  cost  of  the 
merchandise  listed  in  this  advertisement,  as  sold 
by  Hamper’s,  is  $3.13  at  the  present  prices.  An 


Denver  Company  Makes  Special  Appeal 
for  Its  Brand  Wrapped  with  Six 
Paraffin  Covers 


By  Margaret  A.  Bartlett 
Boulder,  Colorado 

I F there  is  one  thing  a good  coffee-lover  knows, 
^ it  is  that  coffee  quickly  loses  its  fragrance  and 
its  full  flavor  after  being  roasted  if  left  exposed 
to  the  air.  A bag  of  bulk  coffee  spreads  a de- 
lightful aroma  wherever  it  is  taken;  but  the 
fragrance  left  in  the  street-car  will  never  find 
its  way  into  the  after-dinner  coffee  cup. 

Realizing  that  it  is  this  oven  freshness  that 
marks  a superior  coffee,  the  Spratlen-Anderson 
Mercantile  Co.  of  Denver  recently  launched  a 
novel  advertisings  campaign  in  behalf  of  its 
Chocolate  Cream  coffee. 

The  canisters  in  which  this  coffee  is  now  sold 
are  designed  with  the  one  object  of  keeping  in 
all  the  rich  “oven  fragrance.”  There  are  six 
walls  of  paraffin  to  keep  out  all  moisture  and 
heat,  as  well  as  an  extra  top.  It  is,  however, 
these  six  walls  of  paraffin  that  form  the  basis 
of  the  recent  advertising,  and  an  “animated” 
figure  6 serves  to  drive  them  home. 

“Even  Old  Sol  Can’t  Drive  Away  Its  Oven 
Freshness”  reads  one  advertisement,  in  which  Old 
Sol  is  depicted  doing  his  best  to  get  past  the 
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Americas  Most  Famous  Dessert 

cJell-0 

Wi^  ere  demand  pulls  so  strongly 
no  pushing  is  required. 

The  Genesee  Pure  Food  Compa:^ 

LeRoy,NY.  . ^ 


3COJ1: 


Protect  Your  Profits 

To  succeed  against  real  competition  you  must 
make  a r.-al  profit  on  everything  you  sell. 

If  you  confiine  your  Sugar  business  to 

Franklin  Package  Sugars 

you  earn  the  profit  you  lose  on  bulk  sugar, 
through  the  saving  in — 

Overweight 
Bags  and  Twine 
Labor  and  Breakage 

The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 

Franklin  Cane  Sugar  For  every  use^* 

Granulated,  Dainty  Lumps.ddereow,  P Confectioners,  Brown, 
Golden  Syrup 


Hot  rsoM  SlMR  OWt 
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extra  cover  and  the  Big  Six  that  guards  the  con- 
tents of  the  can.  “ ’Sno  use !”  says  Old  Sol. 
“Ha-ha !”  laughs  Big  Six. 

Another  advertisement  reads,  “Even  Damp- 
ness Can’t  Reach  Its  Oven  Fragrance.”  Big  Six 


•TRIED 

IT 

LATELY?’ 


sno  use 


,/•'  ;•  T '•> 

/•  > V 

EVEN  OLD  SOL  CAN'T 
BEGUILE  AWAY  ITS 
OVENrFRESHNESS  — 

Six  ( 6 ) wall*  of  paraffin— in  our  new  ’ 
canister*— protect  it*  “just-roasted” 
fragrance  from  heat,  dampness  and 
time. . . Always  “Rich  and  Mellow,” 
now  always  oven -fresh,  when  it 
reaches  you.  Taste  the  difference! 

COFFEE 


SPRATLEN-ANDERSON  MERCANTILE  CO. 

DUtributora 


A Summer  Coffee  Ad 


is  here  seen  sitting  on  a pile  out  in  the  ocean 
fishing  for  a floating  can  of  the  coffee. 

Again,  an  advertisement  explains  that  “even 
after  it’s  opened,  the  six  walls  of  paraffin  in  our 
new  canisters  that  bring  this  coffee  to  you  oven- 
fresh  stay  on  guard,  assisted  by  the  extra  top.” 


GERMANY  STOPS  COFFEE  RESTRIC- 
TIONS 

(staff  correspondence) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  25,  1921. — Germany 
has  raised  the  restriction  on  the  limit  of  coffee 
that  may  be  imported,  according  to  word  re- 
ceived by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  as 
a result  several  large  shipments  of  Brazilian 
coffee  have  already  left  Santos  for  Hamburg.— 
Lamm. 


COFFEE  TO  MAKE  GRAVY  BROWN 
When  gravy  does  not  properly  brown,  says  a 
cook,  add  to  it  a tablespoonful  of  coffee. 


LOS  ANGELES  AS  A COFFEE  PORT 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Pacific-Argen- 
tine-Brazil steamship  line  a few  months  ago  there 
has  been  a marked  increase  in  coffee  shipments 
direct  to  Los  Angeles  instead  of  through  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  line  circumnavigates  South  America, 
stopping  exclusively  at  Argentine  and  Brazil  ports. 
Several  cargoes,  running  up  to  7,800  bags,  have 
been  received  in  Los  Angeles. 


Want  A&tigrtigcmgnta 

Classifieil  want  advertisements  under  regular  head- 
ing, $3  fcr  twenty-five  words  or  less.  Additional  words 
four  cents  each.  Payable  cash  with  order. 


Jdnr  ^al0 


FOP  .SAT-E — Two  Duplex  automatic  net  weighers.  Ouar- 
anteed  good  working  order.  $75  each.  One  Little 
Wonder  practically  new,  $1{){).  Address  Box  562,  care 

of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

FOR  .SALK— Two-bag  Huntley  gas  coffee  roaster,  ele- 
vator, cooling  bar,  and  large  galvanized  storage  bin. 
All  in  good  running  order.  Price,  $475,  f.O'.b.  Provi- 
dence. R.  I.  Address,  T.  H.  Mills,  Edwin  St.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 


muip  Wantgt> 

WANTED — Man  experienced  in  tea  and  coffee  wagon- 
route  business  to  take  active  interest.  Business  well 
established,  on  paying  basis,  and  in  good  live 
Illinois  city.  Applicant  must  be  well  recommended . by 
former  employer.  State  length  of  experience,  etc.,  in 
first  letter.  Fine  opportunity  for  wideawake  young  or 
middle-aged  man.  Apply  O.  T.  C.,  319  East  Main  St., 

Galesburg,  111. 

WANTED — By  tea  importer  and  packer,  a high-class 
experienced  tea  man,  one  capable  of  handling  salesmen. 
Fine  opportunity.  Address  Pox  563,  care  of  The  Tea 

AND  Coffee  Trade  Tournal.  

SALESMEN  WANTED — To  handle  Scopo,  the  sanitary 
sink  shovel,  as  side  line.  Scopo  typifies  quality  in 
sink  scoops.  Nothing  else  approaching  it  in  the  market. 
Widely  advertised  in  leading  trade  papers.  • Sells  on 
sight.  Address  Scopo  Manufacturing  Co.,  393  High 

St..  Newark,  N.  J. 

SALESMEN — Experienced  coffee  salesmen,  having  es- 
tablished trade,  calling  on  hotels,  restaurants,  gro- 
cers, delicatessen  dealers,  institutions,  or  steamship 
lines,  can  make  good  connections  by  applying  to  Al- 
bert Ehlers,  Inc.,  224  Tompkins  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Wtsir^UempouB 


WAIsTED — Good  second-hand  coffee-mixing  inachine, 
capacity  aboait  20  bags.  _ Write,  giving  particulars  as 
to  price,  length  of  service,  etc.,  to  Box  564,  care  of 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

WANTED — Position  as  tea  and  coffee  department  man- 
ager. Young  man  having  12  years’  experience  desires 
pcsition  as  manager  of  coffee  and  tea  department  for  a 
jobbing  roaster.  Thirty-three  years  old.  Married.  Best 
of  references.  Address  Box  565,  care  of  The  Tea  and 

Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

JAVA  tea  exporters  with  12  years’  experience  in  United 
States  are  open  to  appoint  agents  in  touch  with  whole- 
sale buyers  only  in  New  York,  Chicago,  New  Orleans. 
^ etc.  Box  566,  care  of  The  Tea  .^nd  Coffee  Trade 
* Journal. 


EMPIRE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Butchers*  STORE  FURNISHINGS  Restaurants' 

SCALES,  CANISTERS,  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILU5 

272-274  West  Broadway  New  York  City 

Write  for  complete  Catalogue 
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NEWIMPERIAL  # RESTURANT 


At  a Bazaar  Teashop  in  Hyderabad,  Deccan 


A Demonstration  at  the  Gouripore  Jute  Mills,  Naihatti,  Bengal 

THE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE’S  CAMPAIGN  TO  INCREASE  TEA  CONSUMPTION 


TEAING  AND  COFFEEING  IN  THE  EAST 

^ In  China  the  tea  garden  is  a show  place,  but,  though  tea  is  the  national 
drink,  there  are  no  teahouses  such  as  abound  in  Japan.  White  resi- 
dents supply  the  only  tea  ceremonial  in  India  and  Ceylon.  ^ But  in 
Persia  tea  drinking  is  the  very  ritual  in  the  ceremony  of  hospitality 
on  all  social  and  business  occasions;  just  as  coffee  dominates  inter- 
course among  the  Arabians.  U The  author  has  visited  all  these  lands, 
and  here  describes  the  varied  and  curious  customs  of  the  people. 

..  - By  Russell  E.  Smith 

Indianapolis 


/^F  course  the  countries  that  produce  tea  and 
coffee  also  consume  them,  and  the  American 
trade  may  be  interested  in  hearing  something 
about  the  serving  of  tea  and  coffee  in  the  Far 
East  and  the  Near  East.  So  I shall  tell  of  ex- 
periences I had  and  observed  when  touring  those 
far-away  lands. 

In  the  land  that  witnessed  the  birth-pangs  of 
tea  as  a beverage,  one  expects  to  see  the  teahouse 
ne  plus  ultra ; but  in  China  the  traveler  will  be 
disappointed,  for  there  “ain’t  no  such  animal,”  as 
such.  Tea  gardens  there  are,  but  teahouses,  such 
as  dot  the  Japanese  landscape,  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence. 

The  tea  garden  is  more  of  a show  place,  with 
beautifully  constructed  pagoda-like  buildings,  in 
few  of  which  any  tea  is  sold,  but  which  are  said 
to  have  been  the  original  of  the  famous  willow- 
pattern  plates  loved  by  collectors. 

Tea,  however,  is  the  national  drink,  and  is  of 
the  usual  pale-amber  color  of  Chinese  tea.  For 
that  reason,  lacking  “kick,”  it  is  not  loved  by  Eng- 
lish residents,  who  prefer  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea; 
probably  because  it  is  raised  in  their  own  colonies 
as  well  as  because  it  is  stronger.  Also  it  is  less 
expensive,  as  it  takes  four  times  as  many  Chinese 
leaves  to  make  the  same  strength  as  does  the  In- 
dian variety. 

It  is  said  that  tea  as  a drink  was  discovered, 
like  most  great  discoveries,  by  accident.  It  is  told 
that  the  Chinese,  whose  sanitary  arrangements  are 
not  of  the  best,  especially  out  in  the  country,  were 
having  a great  deal  of  typhoid  from  the  condition 
of  the  water,  and  therefore  started  to  boil  the 
water  to  make  it  drinkable.  The  tepid  taste  of 
this  boiled  water  was  distasteful ; so  they  put  into 
it  the  leaves  of  the  wild  shrub  called  tea  to  dis- 
guise the  taste,  and  finding  it  very  good  kept  up 
the  practice. 

Most  Chinese  of  the  countryside  and  many 
wealthy  ones  in  the  cities  grow  their  own  tea,  and 
don’t  bother  to  grow  much  more  than  their  own 
supply.  Of  course  there  are  many  in  the  business ; 
although  many  tea  plantations  are  run  by  for- 
eigners. When  the  opium  traffic  was  greater  than 
at  present  it  was  a curious  sight  to  see  the  poppy 


fields  carefully  weeded  and  tended  and  growing 
in  geometrically  straight  lines,  while  the  tea  fields 
were  a sorry,  straggly  sight.  A— 

China  formerly  led  the  world  in  the  production 
of  tea;  but  Japan  and,  to  a great  extent,  India  and 
Ceylon  have  taken  it  away.  The  latter  countries 
have  the  enormous  English  colonies  of  Australia, 
Canada,  etc.,  besides  the  home  land,  to  draw  on 
for  custom,  and  British-like  they  loyally  support 
colonial  industries  en  masse.  As  a result  Indian 
and  Ceylon  teas  sell  the  world  over  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Chinese. 

Tea  Drinking  in  India 

India  too  is  lacking  in  the  teahouse  as  such, 
although  tea  is  the  national  drink,  mainly  because 
of  its  local  raising  and  because,  as  in  all  lands 
that  are  not  used  to  coffee  as  the  national  drink, 
the  latter  is  vilely  prepared  and  undrinkable. 

The  first  teahouse  keepers  in  India  were  in 
Bombay  and  composed  of  Iranees,  a sect  of  Per- 
sians whom  the  Parsees  of  India  brought  over  to 
keep  from  starving  to  death  at  home.  They  were 
little  better  than  refugee  Zoroastrians,  and,  put  to 
it  to  get  them  work,  the  wealthy  Parsee  residents 
of  India  set  them  up  in  little  teashops,  where  they 
all  prospered.  The  teashop  soon  began  to  serve 
food  along  with  the  tea.  Such  shops  prosper  more 
in  India  than  elsewhere. 

The  only  ‘thing  that  resembles  ceremony  in  tea 
drinking  in  India  is  at  the  afternoon  tea  parties 
that  white  residents  give  regularly  at  the  clubs  or 
on  the  lawns  of  their  homes.  Then  there  is  the 
habit  of  serving  tea  at  one’s  bedside  for  “chota 
ha/crie,”  which,  literally  translated,  means  “little 
breakfast.” 

Most  of  the  Indian  peninsular  tea  comes  from 
the  Assam  Valley,  and  a visit  there  at  one  time 
disclosed  to  me  that  green  tea  and  black  tea  came 
from  the  same  shruh,  the  black  tea  being  simply 
the  same  leaves  left  to  ferment  for  awhile  before 
going  through  the  drying,  rolling,  twisting,  and 
screening  processes. 

The  Ceylon  Customs 

Ceylon,  as  far  as  the  drinking  of  tea  is  con- 
cerned, is  on  a par  with  India.  There  are  no  tea- 
houses, but  plenty  of  shops  where  it  is  served,  and 
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Brewing  the  Guest’s  Coffee  in  a AIohammedan  Home 


it  is  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  drink  of 
native  and  Englishman  alike. 

In  the  Kelani  Valley,  along  the  Agra  Oya 
River,  Dimbula,  and  along  the  high  hills  and 
mountaintops  of  Ceylon  lie  the  tea  fields.  They 
are  very  carefully  tended,  and  the  average  Ceylon 
tea  plantation  is  more  cleanly  weeded  than  the 
best  of  flower  gardens  at  home  or  in  England. 
The  plants  are  kept  pruned  to  three  feet,  and  when 
picking  starts  (they  call  it  “plucking”  in  Ceylon 
and  “picking”  other  places)  only  the  bud  and  two 
leaves  are  taken ; lower  leaves  are  coarser  and  not 
so  good.  Screening  determines  the  grades  after 
the  other  processes  of  drying,  etc.,  are  gone 
through  with. 


These  Goats  Ancestors  Discovered  Coffee 


Tea  a Ceremonial  in  Persia 

Still  farther  along  to  the  westward  lies  Persia, 
the  last  of  the  tea-drinking  lands  of  the  Near  East. 
Tea  here,  as  in  Japan,  acts  as  part  of  the  ritual 
in  the  ceremony  of  hospitality. 

When  a stranger  calls  on  a Persian  he  is  given 
a cup  of  tea ; after  he  has  been  there  for  awhile 
and  the  visited  person  wishes  delicately  to  imply 
that  the  visit  is  at  an  end  and  he  desires  that  you 
should  be  on  your  way,  he  orders  you  a second 
cup  of  tea.  That  is  the  recognized  signal  that 
you  are  to  “beat  it” ; but  you  must  always  politely 
ask  permission  to  go  and  he  will  “regretfully” 
and  graciously  accord  you  permission  to  depart. 
Thus  do  politeness  and  tea  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  Persian  usually  drinks  his  tea  from  a sort 
of  glass  vase  and,  as  do  the  Turks  with  coffee, 
fills  it  more  than  half  full  of  sugar,  making  a 
kind  of  sirup  instead  of  a real  drink. 

Every  traveler  in  the  hinterland  of  Persia  is 
offered  at  once  such  a cup  of  tea  very  politely ; 
but  it  is  not  really  meant  as  a gift  at  all ; on  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  invitation  to  make  him  a gift 
in  return.  Thus  a cup  of  tea,  offered  with  a polite 
wish  for  the  goodness  of  Allah  to  fall  upon  you, 
is  another  way  of  asking  for  two  cups  in  return 
or  the  price  of  the  same.  If  he  is  wary,  however, 
the  traveler  of  long  experience  can  get  around 
this  system  by  a wish  that  equal  prosperity  and 
happiness  fall  upon  the  giver,  and  he  cannot 
grumble ! 

The  Persian  will  not  be  offended  if  you  refuse 
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The  Willow  Pattern  Teahouse  at  Shanghai 


his  gift  of  tea.  If  nothing  comes  of  his  offer,  he 
will  merely  look  upon  it  as  a little  business  deal 
that  didn’t  quite  come  off,  that  is  all!  Just  say  to 
him,  “Marhmat-i-Shuma  ziyad,”  which  means 
“You  are  really  too  good,”  and  he  will  smile  and 
ask  that  God  protect  you,  you  go  on  your  way, 
and  everybody  is  satisfied ! 

The  Arabian  Coffee  Land 
As  one  travels  westward  in  Asia  he  gets  away 
from  the  land  of  the  tea  drinker  and  enters  the 
home  of  coffee  takers.  In  Arabia  and  most  of 
Asia  Minor  the  coffee  drinker  finds  his  heart’s  de- 
sire, for  nowhere  on  earth  can  coffee  be  found 
that  is  made  quite  like  Arabian. 

Many  people  like  the  Parisian  method,  others 
say  that  coffee  is  best  made  in  Vienna;  but  for 
me,  give  me  the  Arabian  method,  especially  the 
sort  made  out  in  the  open,  say  at  a roadside  inn 
or  khan  where  I had  the  pleasure  one  time  of 
seeing  an  “Araba,”  or  diligence,  driver  make  it. 

In  the  first  place,  he  carries  the  green  bean  with 
him;  he  roasts  it  himself,  just  enough  to  make  the 
quantity  required,  and  roasts  it  over  an  open  fire 
on  a little  iron  plate,  taking  off  the  beans  one  at 
a time  just  as  each  reaches  the  right  condition. 

When  he  gets  a handful  fixed,  he  starts  to 
pound  it  in  a mortar  with  a pestle  such  as  the 
druggist  uses  to  make  up  prescriptions.  And  be 
it  said  that  pnlveri;:ed  in  Moslem  coffee-drinking 
lands  means  pulverized;  not  the  sort  grocers  give 


you  from  a grinder,  but  pounded  to  a dust  much 
finer  than  fine  flour. 

Then  he  puts  a couple  of  egg-cups  full  of  water 
into  a sort  of  brass  mug,  or  “jezveh,”  with  a long 
handle,  adds  a teaspoonful  of  the  coffee  dust  and 
a lump  of  sugar,  and  puts  the  mug  on  the  coals 
of  the  open  fire.  The  minute  the  contents' froth 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  mug  he  draws  it  off  and 
lets  it  settle  down.  Then  he  puts  it  back  until  it 
froths  again.  A third  time  he  does  this,  and  then 
takes  it  off  and  it  is  ready.  Oh,  boy!  that  was 
coffee  as  is ! , - . 

Coffee  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of_,^an  Arab 


A Jerusalem  Family  Enjoying  Coffee  at  Noonday 
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meal,  being  used  before  eating  and  following  in- 
variably. Nearby  Abyssinia  is  said  to  have  been 
the  original  home  of  the  coffee  plant,  and  again 
accident  seems  to  have  played  an  important  part 
in  its  discovery. 

It  is  said  that  a goat  was  seen  doing  an  Asiatic 
“shimmy”  on  the  hillside  near  a monastery.  In- 
vestigation into  the  animal’s  antics  proved  that  it 
had  been  chewing  a plant  and  it  had  become  ex- 
hilarated to  such  an  extent  that  it  caused  atten- 
tion. The  Arabs  experimented  and  brewed  a 
drink  from  the  berries  of  the  plant  which  caused 
great  joy  to  the  world  and  great  profit  to  Arabia — 
although  Brazil  has  since  taken  the  business  away 
from  that  land.  (Having  been  in  Brazil,  I wish 
to  go  on  record  that,  although  Brazil  can  raise  it 
par  excellence,  it  can’t  make  it!) 

Although  Mocha  was  once  the  great  exporting 
place,  that  honor  has  since  been  delegated  to  the 


Serving  Coffee  in  Constantinople 


ports  of  Hodeida  and  Aden.  The  little  coffee 
gardens  of  the  hinterland  are  in  terraces  revetted 
in  stone  and  stretch  along  the  rugged  hills  for 
miles.  While  coffee  is  the  big  drink,  the  natives 
also  use  tea  to  some  extent. 

Some  Arabs  find  that  they  enjoy  an  infusion  of 
the  husks  of  the  coffee  berry  better  than  the 
roasted  berry  itself;  although  I can’t  say  that  I 


do.  It  tastes  like  barley  water  and  is  called 
“kishr,”  which  means  a husk.  Like  coffee,  it  is 
drunk  very  hot.  Its  main  value  is  that  it  is  a 
perfect  thirst  quencher;  and,  by  the  way,  it  costs 
much  more  than  the  berry  itself. 

Coffee  in  Arab  lands  is  not  only  the  home  drink, 
but  is  part' of  the  ritual  in  shopping,  as  no  store- 
keeper considers  his  duty  as  a business  man  com- 
plete unless  a cup  or  two  of  coffee  is  drunk  with 
him  before  starting  to  do  business.  The  barber 
shop  also  serves  it  and  takes  the  place  of  a sort 
of  club  with  the  Arab.  Coffee  is  served  and  ciga- 
rets  smoked  as  one  waits  about — something  that 
American  barbers  might  try  instead  of  the  Police 
Gazette  style  of  entertainment  for  waiting  patrons  1 

Orientals  Prefer  Coffee 
In  fact,  coffee  shops  among  most  oriental  races 
are,  as  in  most  lands,  the  centers  of  gossip,  are 
the  clubs  of  the  oriental  man-about-town.  But 
not  only  in  these  cafes  are  delicious  cups  of  the 
amber  or  sable  brew  to  be  dispensed,  but  no  barter 
or  sale  is  complete  in  any  Far  Eastern  shop  with- 
out the  cheering  cup  to  aid  in  sales.  This  is  al- 
ways free,  and  the  ceremony  is  seemingly  much 
more  important  than  the  actual  business  done. 

It  costs  never  a cent,  so  that  at  the  close  of  a 
shopping  day  one  is  so  full  of  coffee  that,  as  the 
American  said,  “you  could  hear  a doughnut 
splash” — if  3^ou  could  get  one  in  the  Orient  1 
An  important  part  of  the  Arabian  coffee  house 
is  the  dancer.  Dressed  in  abbreviated  costume, 
she  dances  her  peculiar  whirls  while  the  Arab  sips 
his  coffee;  later  the  storyteller  will  spin  his  yarn 
for  a cup  of  coffee  and  a coin. 

In  the  barber  shop  coffee  and  sweetmeats  are 
served  to  repletion,  and  the  Arab  dandy  gorges 
himself  before  thinking  of  being  shaven  and  shorn. 
It  must  cost  the  barber  quite  a bit  for  these 
extras ; but  no  doubt  he  makes  up  for  it  by  his 
charges ! 

AMSTERDAM  TEA  MARKET 
Receipts  of  tea  in  the  Amsterdam  market  dur- 
ing the  first  six^  months  of  1921  were  128,749 
c’  ests  of  100  pounds  each.  The  deliveries  were 
116,458  chests’,  of  which  70,479  were  for  domestic 
use  and  45,979  for  export.  These  figures  repre- 
sent about  two-thirds  of  the  total  transactions  in 
tea  in  Holland.  They  are  slightly  more  than  those 
of  the  first  six  months  of  1920.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  imports  were  of  Dutch  East  Indian  tea,  7 
percent  British  Indian,  and  3 percent  Chinese. 

The  prices  obtained  at  the  auctions  in  Amster- 
dam during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  ranged 
from  15  Dutch  cents  a half  kilo  (5l^  American 
cents,  normal  exchange  rate,  per  pound)  for  “ordi- 
nary,” to  1.21  florins  (49  cents)  per  half-kilo  for 
“best.”  These  prices  are  somewhat  lower  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1920. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  TEA 


Official  Examiner  Tells  Fundamentals  of 
Its  Cultivation  and  Turning  Into 
a Beverage 

By  C Toohey,  Tea  Examiner 
San  Francisco 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  present  to  the 
lay  reader  simple  facts  regarding  tea,  in 
such  terms  as  will  impress  and  not  bewilder  him. 
It  is  hoped,  if  the  reader  is  not  already  a de- 
votee to  the  use  of  tea,  the  article  will  interest 
him  sufficiently  to  cultivate  a taste  for  the  re- 
freshing herb. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  origin  and  first 
discovery  of  the  tea  plant  and  of  its  use.  Not 
to  delve  into  the  past  too  deeply,  suffice  it  to  state 


The  Clipper  Weathering  a Gale 

This  long-- limbed  tea-sailor,  launched  in  Ne-w  York 
in  1851,  had  a fine  reputation  for  speed.  She  went  under 
the  British  flag  as  the  Fiery  Star,  and  was  burned  at 
sea  in  1865. 

that  tea  first  became  known  to  the  outside  world 
from  the  Chinese,  and  that  there  are  authentic 
accounts  of  its  use  by  the  English  early  in  the 
17th  century. 

The  tea  leaf  is  characterized  by  its  perfect  form 
and  fine  saw  edge.  The  plant  is  perennial,  and 
is  classed  by  botanists  as  belonging  to  the  Camelia 
family.  In  China  and  Japan  the  tea  shrub,  in 
good  robust  condition,  often  permits  of  four  pick- 
ings or  crops  a year.  The  first  is  the  most  deli- 
cate and  choice.  The  second  yields  the  greater 
quantity  and  is  of  a stronger  flavor.  The  later 
pickings,  which  are  of  coarser  quality,  form  the 
bulk  of  the  cheap  tea  sold  by  the. dealer.  An  in- 
finite number  of  varieties  and  grades  are  pro- 
duced from  the  several  tea-growing  countries, 
most  of  which  are  represented  in  the  stocks  of 
exclusive  importers  at  the  principal  trade  centers 
of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  this  country  im- 
ports more  varieties  than  any  other,  but  is  sur- 
passed in  volume  by  Great  Britain,  which  imports 
yearly  about  seven  pounds  percapita  to  our  one. 


Safeguarding  the  Public 

The  consumption  of  tea,  outside  the  countries 
of  production,  is  confined  chiefly  to  Great 
Britain  and  colonies,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States.  Americans  are  increasing  their  consump- 
tion, due  directly  to  the  Ineasures  adopted  by 
Congress  in  1897  to  prevent  the  further  entry  of 
the  refuse  grades  then  being  imported  to  such  an- 
extent  as  seriously  to  impair  and  threaten  the 
prosperity  of  the  tea  trade.  Since  the  adoption 
of  the  Tea  Act,  however,  the  importations  have 
steadily  increased  in  volume,  and  consumers  have 
been  obtaining  sound  and  wholesome  teas. 

To  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  people  in  this, 
respect,  the  government  appoints  annually  a Board 
of  Tea  Experts,  chosen  from  the  principal  tea 
importers  of  the  country,  who  select  the  stand- 
ards by  which  the  grades  of  teas  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  States  for  the  ensuing  year. 
To  administer  the  law  a qualified  tea  examiner, 
who  examines  and  reports  upon  every  shipment 
of  tea  at  his  port  and  adjacent  subports,  is 
‘stationed  at  each  of  the  principal  ports  of  entry. 
There  is  now  little  possibility  of  injuriously  col- 
ored or  unwholesome  teas  being  brought  into  the 
United  States. 

Prior  to  1897  grades  of  tea  that  could  not 
find  a market  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
were  shipped  from  Asiatic  ports  to  the  United 
States.  The  low-grade  teas  were  distributed 
chiefly  through  the  West,  among  the  great  rail- 
road and  stock  camps.  As  these  sections  became 
built  up  and  permanently  settled,  a better  article 
was  demanded  by  those  who  knew  good  tea,  and 
also  by  those  who  soon  learned  that  there  was 
scant  virtue  in  poor  tea.  Except  among  a select 
few  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  East  fine  tea  was 
looked  upon  as  almost  a priceless  luxury,  im- 
possible to  procure  from  ordinary  dealers. 

The  Parent  Supply 

China,  the  oldest  tea-producing  country  in  the 
world,  is  the  source  of  the  Ningchow  and  Foo- 
chow congou  black  teas,  or,  as  they  are  com- 
monly known,  “ breakfast  teas.”  From  there  also 
come  the  Foochow  souchongs,  oolongs,  and 
scented  teas,  the  last  named  being  artificially 
scented  from  the  wild  jasmine  blossom.  The 
Chinese  green  teas  come  chiefly  from  the  north- 
ern districts,  and  comprise  the  various  grades  of 
gunpowder,  imperial  or  pea  leaf,  young  hyson, 
and  hyson.  The  fragrant  Formosa  oolong  tea, 
the  queen  of  choice  teas,  now  comes  from  a Jap- 
anese possession  acquired  in  1895  from  the 
Chinese. 

Practically  all  of  the  product  of  this  variety 
exported  comes  to  the  United  States.  Formerly, 
before  the  advent  of  steamers  and  British  India- 
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grown  teas,  the  China  tea  trade  was  divided 
between  England  and  America. 

The  Tea  Clipper 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  sailing  ships, 
the  spirit  and  the  sentiment  of  the  tea  trade, 
then  considered  the  -highest  class  of  mercantile 
pursuit,  was  centered  in  the  dashing  “tea  clipper.” 
Speeding  under  her  enormous  spread  of  snow- 
white  canvas  from  fa*-away  Cathay  to  her 
British  or  American  home  port,  she  was  freighted 
with  the  choicest  of  the  new  season’s  pickings, 
a cargo  meaning  legitimate  and  handsome  profit 
to  the  consignees  of  the  first  arrival.  The  best 
sailing  masters,  the  finest  seamen,  and  swiftest 
vessels  afloat  were  represented  in  the  tea  fleet. 
The  racing  of  the  tea  ships  was  at  that  time  the 
all-absorbing  topic  of  the  hour  “ on  Change,”  at 
the  club,  or  by  the  fireside.  The  winner  gained 
something  more  substantial  than  mere  fame ; a 
fortune  was  the  prize. 

Many  of  our  old  school  of  merchants  made 
colossal  fortunes  in  these  ventures,  and  to  these 
intrepid  commercial  spirits  do  we  owe  the  trade 
supremacy  of  the  English-speaking  world  in  the 
markets  of  the  Far  East  today.  They  were  the 
pioneers  of  our  western  industries  and  enter- 
prises that  opened  up  the  treaty  ports  in  the  early 
’60’s.  Their  names  were  synonymous  with  com- 
mercial honor  and  probity  throughout  the  civil- 
ized globe.  ~ ' ' 

As  steam  gradually  superseded  sail,  the  trade 
became  less  confined  to  a limited  number  of  dis- 
tributors. The  qualities  of  the  teas  Imported 
gradually  became  inferior,  and  continued  so  until 
it  became  a question  of  not  “ how  good  ” but 
“ how  cheap  ” could  teas  be  landed  in  the  United 
States.  A way  to  correct  this  condition  had  to 
be  found  in  order  to  arrest  the  threatened  de- 
cadence of  this  time-honored  branch  of  commerce. 
This  difficult  task  was  finally  accomplished 
through  the  efforts  of  importers  in  securing  fed- 
eral legislation  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
impure  and  unwholesome  tea.  This  relief,  in  the 
form  of  the  Tea  Act  of  March  2,  1897,  has  re- 
sulted in  a complete  reform  of  the  abuses,  and 
an  enormous  increase  in  imports  and  consump- 
tion of  tea. 

Propaganda  for  Japan 

The  taste  of  Japan  teas  has  been  greatly  stim- 
ulated by  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  tea-export- 
ing firms  of  that  country.  For  the  early-spring 
teas  of  Japan  there  has  always  been  an  eager  de- 
mand at  the  commencement  of  the  season.  The 
sweet  and  fragrant  newly  fired  leaves,  if  properly 
made  and  served,  produce  a delicate  infusion  that 
is  hard  to  resist.  The  daintiness  of  the  native 
Japanese  in  their  tea  serving  goes  far  to  make 
their  product  popular  in  their  own  land,  and  we 


would  do  well  to  emulate  them  in  this  respect. 

India  and  Ceylon  are  making  wonderful  head- 
way in  introducing  their  varieties  into  this  coun- 
try. The  public  is  being  educated  by  sheer  force 
of  judicious  advertising  into  asking  for,  using, 
and  finally  getting  accustomed  to  and  liking 
British-grown  teas.  These  varieties  form  ready 
sellers  with  the  retailers,  since,  as  a rule,  they  are 
neatly  packed  in  lead  packets  with  instructive  and 
attractive  labels.  These  teas  are  picked  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  y?ar  for  the  medium 
and  lower  grades.  The  Dutch  East  Indies  are 
also  making  great  headway  with  similar  teas. 

Tea  Saves  from  Polluted  Water 

No  better  illustration  can  be  found  of  the 
sterling  value  of  tea  as  a harmless  yet  refresh- 
ing beverage  than  the  following  incident  recorded 
in  the  U.  S.  Custom  House  at  San  Francisco,  after 
the  great  calamity  of  April  18,  1906: 

“ The  water  supply,  being  renewed,  gave  appre- 
hension as  to  its  purity  in  passing  through  the 
leaking  mains  of  the  destroyed  city.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  drink  and  recourse  was  had  to 
boiling  the  water  In  order  to  guard  against  an 
epidemic.  To  make  certain  that  the  water  was 
boiled  many  asked  for  tea,  but  little  was  available, 
the  stocks,  aggregating  3,000,000  pounds,  having 
been  destroyed. 

“The  demand  grew  greater,  so  that  the  cargo  on 
the  two  vessels  at  the  Mail  Dock  was  seized  and 
distributed.  At  the  Custom  House  the  tea  ex- 
aminer dealt  out  his  surplus  samples  of  tea  in 
portions  to  eager  applicants,  and  there  was  no 
fastidious  inquiry  for  any  special  kind  so  long  as 
it  was  just  plain  tea.  Many  blessings  were 
heaped  on  the  official’s  head  for  being  able  to  re- 
lieve, even  in  a moderate  way,  the  pressing  neces- 
sity for  tea  at  that  moment.  This  episode  made 
many  converts  to  tea-drinking,  feeling  as  they 
did  that  it  was  the  only  safe  drink  during  the 
dreadful  days  immediately  following  the  dis- 
aster.” 

In  all  countries  where  the  water  is  impure  weak 
tea  should  be  used  in  its  stead,  as  then  one  is 
assured  of  the  water  having  been  boiled.  That 
fresh-made  hot  tea  is  more  refreshing  and  cool- 
ing in  its  effects  than  iced  tea,  in  extremely 
warm  weather,  is  the  opinion  of  many.  The 
first  produces  a free  and  copious  perspiration, 
followed  by  a cooling  stimulation  most  desirable. 
Iced  tea  may  chill  the  stomach  if  taken  in  too 
large  quantities.  The  native  Chinese  laborers  in 
the  rice  fields  sip  hot  weak  tea  instead  of  cold 
water,  continuing  their  labor  under  a broiling 
sun  and  the  extreme  of  humidity  from  dawn  until 
dark  without  apparently  suffering  from  the  long 
hours,  being  constantly  sustained  by  the  gentle  re- 
viver and  stimulant  of  their  country,  tea.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  more  refreshing  and 
beneficial  to  drink  tea  not  too  strong  which  has 
not  been  infused  too  long.  Strong  and  long- 
standing tea  destroys  the  good  effects  of  this 
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otherwise  harmless  stimulant,  developing  the 
astringent  qualities  of  the  leaf. 

How  TO  Brew  It 

Different  varieties  of  tea  require  different  treat- 
ment in  preparing  for  a beverage,  but  all  re- 
quire boiling  water,  which  should  not  be  less  than 
212  degrees  Fahrenheit  at  the  time  of  coming  in 
contact  with  the  leaves.  The  water  should  be 
filtered  and  brought  to  boiling  for  not  longer  than 
three  minutes,  as  continued  boiling  causes  too 
much  evaporation,  producing  a condition  inimical 
to  fine  teas. 

As  a breakfast  beverage  tea  holds  an  exalted 
place.  A taste  for  good  tea  at  this  meal  can  be 
cultivated.  A choice  North  China  congou  is  suit- 
able, with  which  the  drinker  may  use  cream,  if 
he  desires.  The  teapot  should  be  of  porcelain 
or  earthenware  and  scrupulously  clean.  Heat  the 
pot  with  scalding  hot  water,  then  pour  out  the 
water.  Use  for  each  breakfast  cup  a teaspoonful 
of  tea  (not  heaping).  Pour  on  the  water,  which 
must  have  reached  the  boiling  point  for  at  least 
three  minutes.  Set  aside  on  the  stove  to  keep 
warm  for  five  minutes,  then  serve  immediately. 
If  more  tea  is  required  at  table,  repeat  the  fore- 
going after  ejecting  the  leaves  of  the  first  brew. 
On  no  account  let  the  leaves  remain  in  the  pot 
longer  than  five  minutes,  as  the  refreshing  flavor 
if  thereby  impaired.  Cream  and  white  lump 
sugar  may  be  used  without  materially  impairing 
the  flavor,  but  many  with  a cultivated  taste  prefer 
the  tea  without  cream.  Ceylon,  India,  and  Java 
teas  are  also  particularly  suitable  for  breakfast, 
prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

For  teas,  receptions,  and  the  like,  high-grade 
Formosa  oolong,  Ceylon,  or  India,  and  the 
choicest  spring-picked  Japans  are  the  most  suit- 
able. These  delicate  varieties  require  but  three 
to  four  minutes  to  infuse,  and  should  then  be 
served  immediately,  as  the  delicious  fragrance 
soon  departs  if  the  tea  is  left  standing.  To  secure 
the  best  results,  it  is  preferable  to  prepare  the 
tea  at  the  table.  This  may  be  done  by  having 
the  teapot  previously  heated,  the  tea  leaves  then 
placed  in  the  vessel,  and  the  water,  which  should 
be  boiling  over  an  alcohol  stove,  poured  on  the 
dry  leaves.  Let  it  stand  for  the  proper  interval, 
then  pour  out  the  cups  as  required.  For  a second 
cup  repeat  the  foregoing  after  emptying  the  tea- 
pot of  the  first  leaves. 

OHIO  MEN  OBJECT  TO  COFFEE  RATES 
(special  correspondence) 

Cincinnati,  August  19,  1921. — A number  of  lo- 
cal green  coffee  men  and  wholesale  grocers  are 
trying  to  arrange  a conference  with  transconti- 
nental railroad  officials  to  readjust  rates  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  which  are  held  to  be  discrimina- 
tory.—J. 


WHATS  THE  MATTER  WITH  TEA? 


Contributor  Says  That  Trade  Needs  Thor- 
ough Overhauling  and  a Big 
Merger 


By  Joseph  F.  Hartley 

New  York 

WHEN  the  impulse  came  that  I write  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject,  my  first  feeling  was 
that,  being  out  of  the  tea  game,  I would  stay  out, 
even  to  the  extent  of  not  writing  my  experience 
and  some  of  'my  conclusions,  but  on  second 
thought,  and,  as  I expressed  the  matter  to  the 
head  of  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  New  York, 
it  seemed  that  the  tea  business,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  United  States,  was  worthy  of  some  thought 
and  attention. 

I wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  my  re- 
marks refer  only  to  the  importing  and  distribut- 
ing, and  the  conditions  that  are  pointed  out  are 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  trade  only  in  hope 
that  someone  may  profit  by  them. 

A Trade  in  Name  Only 
To  begin,  the  tea  trade  is  a trade  in  name  only. 
There  is  no  spirit  of  cooperation,  no  realization 
of  the  principle  that  business  of  today  must  be 
conducted  on  modern  lines,  that  your  competitor 
is  not  necessarily  your  worst  enemy,  and,  last 
and  most  important,  business  must  be  conducted 
at  a profit  to  live,  and  you  gain  nothing  by  trying 
to  make  your  customer  believe  that  you  are  doing 
business  at  a loss. 

One  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  trade  once 
published  an  interview  in  which  he  referred  to  2J^ 
percent  profit  on  a 60-cent  tea  as  an  unheard  of 
and  exorbitant  profit.  This  is  cents  a pound. 
No  house  can  buy  tea  in  the  East,  bring  it  to 
New  York  or  elsewhere,  and  sell  it  for  cents 
a pound  profit  and  live. 

Here  is  one  of  the  greatest  errors  in  the  busi- 
ness,— the  fear  of  being  absolutely  honest  with 
your  customer. 

Lack  of  Capital  a Weakness 
The  second  great  fault  is  lack  of  capital.  If  im* 
porters  limited  their  business  to  the  amount  ni 
tea  that  they  could  import  and  carry  with  their 
own  capital  until  sold,  there  would  not  be  the 
cutthroat  dumping  that  goes  on  around  the  first  ot 
every  year  when  drafts  begin  to  fall  due. 

Any  article  from  the  primary  market  such  as 
tea  must  he  sold  at  the  market  of  the  day.  If  you 
are  in  a business  where  the  major  part  of  your 
competitors  is  forced  to  close  out  its  stock  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  year  regardless  of  price, 
then  you  arc  in  the  wrong  business  to  make  money. 
The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in 
America  once  said  to  me,  “Study  your  competitors, 
and  if  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greater 
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part  of  them  has  insufficient  capital,  get  out  of 
that  business,  as  sooner  or  later  every  one  in  it 
will  fail.” 

What  is  the  remedy  for  lack  of  capital?  Simply 
what  J.  P.  Morgan  applied  to  the  steel  business, — 
consolidation.  The  broken-down  outfits  that  were 
included  in  the  steel  consolidation  would  have  been 
believed  sufficient  to  insure  ruin  to  anyone  lacking 
the  vision  of  Mr.  Morgan  to  see  the  advantage 
of  taking  care  of  the  competitor  who  lacked  suffi- 
cient capital. 

But  consolidation  is  only  part  of  the  remedy. 
If  the  same  men  and  the  same  ideas  were  car- 
ried into  a consolidation  as  now  exist  in  the  in- 
dividual companies,  the  plan  would  be  doomed 
to  failure,  swift  and  sure. 

Need  of  New  Blood 

What  is  first  needed  is  new  blood  and  new  ideas, 
-^men  if  possible  who  know  nothing  about  the 
old  traditions,  prejudices,  and  customs  and  do  not 
wish  to  learn  them ; men  who  will  not  forever 
be  crying,  “That  has  never  been  done  in  the  tea 
business” ; men  who  will  believe  in  the  article  they 
are  selling,  who  know  that  mud  slung  at  your 
competitor  leaves  the  hand  of  the  thrower  muddy ; 
men  who  do  not  talk  of  how  much  tea  they  sold 
across  town  20  years  ago  and  bemoan  the  good 
old  days  gone  by. 

Men  who  will  appreciate  the  value  of  properly 
putting  tea  before  the  American  public  are  sadly 
needed  in  the  trade.  One  of  my  saddest  experi- 
ences during  the  years  I spent  in  it  was  that  of 
getting  together  its  principal  men,  together  with 
the  representatives  of  practically  all  the  principal 
trade  papers  and  newspapers  of  New  York,  to 
discuss  the  advisability  of  a publicity  campaign 
for  tea. 

This  was  at  a luncheon  at  the  Bankers’  Club 
given  by  me  to  launch  the  movement.  The  trade 
and  the  trade  journals  and  newspapers  were 
equally  my  guests.  The  general  plan  was  outlined, 
and  ideas  were  asked  from  those  present.  The 
first  speaker,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  trade,  be- 
gan his  remarks  by  saying  that  he  was  astounded 
when  he  sat  down  to  the  luncheon  to  find  that 
members  of  the  press  were  present;  that  he  for 
one  was  unwilling  to  discuss  any  plans  for  a 
publicity  campaign  in  front  of  members  of  the 
press,  and  the  press  was  actually  forced  to  with- 
draw. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  add  that  the  publicity 
campaign  for  tea  is  just  as  remote  today  as  it  was 
two  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  this  public  aflfront 
to  the  press  of  New  York.  I have  learned  long 
since  that  if  you  wish  a plan  to  succeed,  get  the 
press  back  of  you.  Never  has  a reputable  mem- 
ber of  the  press  violated  a confidence  or  published 
anything  that  he  was  asked  not  to. 


Grades  Should  Be  Standardized 
Next  in  order  of  importance  is  the  standardiz- 
ing of  tea.  No  one  outside  of  the  trade  would 
credit  the  bewildering  distinctions  between  grades 
and  the  multiplicity  of  kinds  of  tea  imported  and 
stocked.  The  housewife  knows  only  orange  pekoe, 
green  tea,  oolongs,  and  Japan  tea,  and  in  most  cases 
she  knows  Ceylon  by  name.  Instead  of  standard- 
izing to  what  the  housewife  wants,  the  trade  goes, 
on  year  after  year,  poring  over  its  little  cups  and 
wrangling  with  one  another  (they  seldom  agree) 
about  an  imagined  difference  in  leaf  or  cup  quality. 
The  Three  Essentials 
Can  all  this  be  changed?  My  answer  is  an  un- 
qualified yes,  but  only  along  the  following  plan ; 

First,  a company  with  a capital  of  at  least  $10,- 
000,000  which  will  absorb  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  houses  now  in  the  importing  distributing  busi- 
ness. 

Secondly,  a man  in  charge  who  was  not  brought 
up  in  the  tea  business,  but  who  understands  modern 
business  methods,  has  had  foreign  training,  and’ 
thoroughly  understands  exchange.  When  the  en- 
tire supply  of  an  article  is  purchased  in  the  Far 
East,  the  man  in  charge  must  be  able  to  handle 
his  exchange  contracts  intelligently,  as  on  these 
often  hangs  the  profit  or  loss  for  an  entire  year. 

Thirdly,  the  elimination  of  that  part  of  the  sell- 
ing force  now  engaged  in  the  trade  which  can- 
not or  will  not  recognize  that  a new  order  of 
things  must  be  brought  about  if  the  tea  trade  of 
America  is  to  survive. 

Given  these  three  things,  the  tea  trade  will  sur- 
vive and  prosper,  and  the  men  engaged  in  it  can 
introduce  their  sons  to  the  calling  of  their  fathers 
without  feeling  that  they  are  doing  them  an  injury. 
Without  these  three  things,  the  tea  trade  is  doomed 
to  continue  along  the  same  downward  path  that 
the  gradual  falling  off  in  the  percapita  consumption 
of  tea  in  the  United  States  indicates. 

OFFICIAL  CHEMISTS  TO  MEET 
(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  1,  1921. — Announce- 
ment has  just  been  made  here  that  the  38th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  will  be  held  in  Washington 
on  October  24-26.  It  was  originally  planned  to 
hold  the  convention  November  14-16,  but  because 
of  the  Disarmament  Conference  on  November  11. 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  hotel  accommodations. 
— Lamm. 


SALINA  CRUZ  COFFEE  EXPORTS 
Exports  of  coffee  from  Salina  Cruz,  Mexico,  to 
the  United  States  the  first  half  of  1921  are  re- 
ported as  9,810,409  pounds,  compared  with  5,844,- 
331  pounds  in  the  same  part  of  1920, 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE  IN  DRUGSTORES 


Trade  Opportunities  Pointed  Out — How 
Enterprising  Druggists  Have  De- 
veloped New  Lines 

By  Lester  G.  Herbert 

Auburn,  New  York 

'^EA  and  coffee  find  a rather  large  and  appre- 
dative  market  through  the  avenue  of  the  re- 
tail drugstore. 

Originally  fine  teas  and  coffees  were  considered 
part  of  the  main  line  of  the  apothecary’s  stock; 
for,  while  both  were  recognized  as  a food  bever- 
age, the  fact  that  they  possessed  medicinal  qual- 
ities also  placed  them  in  the  category  of  both 
wholesale  and  retail  druggists.  Then  too,  in  a 
great  many  places  the  druggist  has  never  relin- 
quished to  his  competitors  in  other  lines  the  sale 
of  many  household  supplies  of  a chemical  nature 
which  are  the  result  of  laboratory  practice  or 
test.  Baking  powder,  extracts,  spices,  etc.,  are  in 
this  line. 

Moreover,  the  wideawake  druggist  realizes  that 
his  soda  fountain  is  a fine  means  of  introduction 
for  tea  and  coffee,  hot  and  iced. 

In  the  Chain  Drugstores 

Some  of  the  large  chain  drugstores  have  made 
tea  and  coffee  a leader  line,  selling  enormous 
quantities  all  over  the  country.  Having  educated 
people  to  enjoy  a certain  brand,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  keep  the  sales  rolling  along  merrily  by  means 
of  a little  promotion  work.  Then  large  drug  com- 
panies like  the  United,  with  Rexall  agencies  in 
all  the  leading  towns  and  cities,  have  also  featured 
tea  and  coffee  from  time  to  time,  and  have  used 
much  the  same  methods  as  chain  stores  in  keep- 
ing their  brands  before  the  public  eye. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  druggist  suffers  some 
disadvantage  in  selling  these  goods.  The  grocer 
either  sends  his  personal  representative  to  the 
housekeeper’s  kitchen  each  morning  to  take  or- 
ders, or  she  calls  him  on  the  telephone,  or  else 
she  goes  out  herself  to  buy  other  things  and  gets 
her  coffee  at  the  same  time. 

The  druggist  is  not  so  well  equipped  with  de- 
livery service,  and  people  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  ordering  by  telephone  so  frequently  from  him 
as  they  are  from  the  grocer.  The  housewife 
knows  her  grocer’s  number  without  looking  it  up. 
Usually  she  has  to  stop  to  find  the  drugstore  call ; 
she  seldom  has  a charge  account  there,  and  must 
be  on  hand  when  the  goods  are  delivered.  EVeh 
the  department  store  has  an  advantage  in  its  regu- 
lar deliveries  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  appeal. 

The  Drugofsts’  Methods 

So  the  druggist  reaches  out  for  the  tea  and  cof- 
fee business  in  a somewhat  different  way.  lie 
frequently  lays  great  stress  on  price,  and  makes  it 


attractive  for  an  excellent  quality,  so  that  it  be- 
comes an  object  for  people  to  deal  with  him. 
Again,  the  two-for-one  sale,  or  what  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  one-cent  sale,  is  a familiar  device. 
Two  pounds  of  coffee  or  tea,  or  two  half-pounds, 
are  sold  for  the  price  of  one  plus  one  cent  extra, 
and  special  prices  are  offered  on  three-,  five-,  or 
ten-pound  lots. 

Wideawake  druggists  having  a rural  trade  are 
likely  to  have  an  up-to-date  mailing  list  and  to 
send  out  once  in  three  months  or  oftener  a chatty 
one-page  letter  to  patrons  and  prospects.  In  this 
tea  and  coffee  are  mentioned.  Sometimes  a spe- 
cial inducement  is  offered  in  the  way  of  a tea  or 
coffee  strainer,  or  a small  book  of  tea  or  coffee 
recipes,  or  some  other  souvenir  with  a sizable 
purchase.  People  in  the  country  are  not  distracted 
by  so  many  things  as  their  town  cousins,  and 
read  all  communications  carefully,  even  to  the 
advertising. 

Soda  Fountain  Trade 

The  druggist  who  makes  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities can  readily  open  up  for  himself  as  many 
special  selling  opportunities  as  he  has  handicaps, 
and  this  leaves  him  neck  and  neck  in  the  race 
with  other  dealers. 

The  soda  fountain  is  an  excellent  means  of  in- 
troducing tea  and  coffee.  Some  fountains  spe- 
cialize in  their  coffee  drinks.  “Hot  coffee  with 
real  cream,”  “hot  coffee  with  whipped  cream,” 
“malted  milk  and  coffee,”  “coffee  milkshake,” 
“coffee  icecream,”  “coffee  parfait,”  “coffee  ice- 
cream soda,”  “plain  iced  coffee,”  etc.,  are  all 
among  the  list  of  possibilities,  and  if  the  fountain 
displays  a sign  announcing  that  the  Royal  Prin- 
cess brand  of  coffee  is  used  at  the.  fountain  and 
is  sold  at  the  general  delivery  counter  or  in  de- 
partment or  household  specialties,  a nice  trade 
will  be  worked  up  in  a remarkably  short  time  if 
this  sales  method  is  correlated  with  well  written 
and  wisely  placed  advertising. 

Many  fountains  feature  “five  o’clock  tea”  or 
“afternoon  tea”  or  “tea  punch”  or  “Russian  tea” 
or  straight  “iced  tea”  or  some  other  form,  and  if 
a peculiarly  delicious  tea  is  served  it  constitutes 
excellent  demonstrations,  which  can  be  followed 
up  by  display  cards  announcing  the  sale  of  this 
brand,  and  perhaps  the  offer  is  volunteered  that  a 
sheet  or  leaflet  of  formulas  for  brewing  the  tea 
will  he  inclosed. 

Selling  with  Coupons 

Another  scheme  is  to  use  the  coupon  method 
in  connection  with  newspaper  advertising,  re- 
(luesting  that  the  coupon  be  filled  out,  giving  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  interested  in  tea 
or  coffee,  number  in  family,  approximate  amount 
a week  used,  and  tea  or  coffee  preference.  In  re- 
turn for  this  effort  a generous  sample  sufficient 
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for  two  or  three  “drawings”  will  be  mailed  free. 
Inclosed  with  the  sample  is  an  order  blank  for 
one  or  more  pounds  of  coffee. 

At  the  proper  time  follow-up  literature  goes 
forward  or  a personal  or  telephone  call  is  made. 
In  any  event  a report  is  solicited  as  to  the  satis- 
faction that  the  tea  and  coffee  have  given. 

The  druggist,  moreover,  has  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  talk  quality  goods  on  the  ground 
of  ability  to  make  personal  tests._  Moreover,  he 
feels  that  so  much  trade  goes  out  of  town  to 
mail-order  houses  that  he  has  a legitimate  right 
to  get  as  much  of  this  as  he  can,  and,  as  the 
average  drugstore  is  said  to  have  a buying  popu- 
lation of  approximately  3,000,  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  this  number  represents  an  average 
of  600  families,  which  use  one  pound  of  coffee  a 
week  each. 

.Suppose  that  the  community  has  for  this  num- 
ber of  people  three  grocery  stores,  a drugstore, 
and  one  other  store  selling  coffee.  This  would 
make  five  among  whom  to  divide  the  600-pound 
business,  or  120  pounds  apiece.  Multiply  this  by 
52  weeks  in  the  year,  and  we  have  6,240  pounds 
each.  A profit  on  this  and  a proportionate  amount 
of  tea  is  worth  looking  after,  and  the  druggist’s 
share  probably  represents  no  more  than  would  go 
out  of  town  to  the  mail-order  houses  if  he  did 
not  go  after  it. 

One  druggist  who  made  up  his  mind  to  corral 
his  share  of  the  tea  and  coffee  trade  went  after 
it  in  this  way : He  tested  some  brands  and  got 

prices  that  he  felt  to  be  right.  Then  he  visited 
the  local  restaurants  and  eating  places.  His  own 
store  featured  a fountain  and  a luncheonette.  He 
found  that  some  of  the  establishments  whose  trade 
he  was  eager  to  win  bought  as  much  as  a ton  or 
two  of  coffee  a year,  and  when  he  was  able  to 
show  them  the  saving  he  could  effect,  and  that  he 
could  assure  them  of  uniformity  of  quality,  he  got 
the  business,  making  a substantial  profit  for  him- 
self with  little  trouble. 

“HONORABLE  TEA” 

How  the  Japanese  Grow  and  Prepare 
Their  Beverage  Product  for  Market — 
Hand  Methods  Still  Followed 

' I ''HE  following  summary  by  T.  Kachi,  show- 
ing  how  the  Japanese  grow  and  prepare  their 
tea  for  market,  with  production  and  export  fig- 
ures, appeared  in  a recent  Japanese  Trade  Supple- 
ment issued  by  the  London  Times: 

No  one  can  tell  how  long  tea  has  been  the  in- 
dispensable beverage  of  the  Japanese  people,  since 
no  really  authentic  information  on  this  point  ex- 
ists. Yet  it  is  evident  from  an  extant  historical 
account  o’f  the  Court  Ceremony  of  the  Tea  Par- 
ty, in  729  A.  D.,  that  the  habit  of  drinking  tea  was 


acquired  in  Japan  much  earlier  than  in  Europe. 

Japanese  tea  is  classified  according  to  quality 
into  three  grades, — Hikicha,  or  powdered  tea, 
which  is  the  highest  quality  and  is  used  only  on 
ceremonial  occasions ; Gyokuro  and  Sencha,  both 
called  green  tea  by  exporters  (Gyokura  is  of 
better  quality  than  Sencha,  the  latter  being  drunk 
by  the  bulk  of  the  people)  ; Bancha,  which 
is  the  lowest  quality  and  consists  of  old  leaves 
mixed  with  withered  stalks  and  chopped  twigs. 

The  green  teas — ^Gyokuro  and  Sencha — for  ex- 
port purposes  are  generally  divided  into  six  kinds, 
— pan  fired ; basket  fired ; nibs ; fannings ; dust 
siftings;  and  brick.  The  first  three  are  the  best, 
and  derive  their  names  from  the  method  of  firing 
used;  the  last  three  are  the  poorest  qualities. 

Tea  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  Japan  with  the 
exception  of  Hokkaido.  According  to  the  latest 
figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  to- 
tal area  of  the  tea  plantations  is  122,500  acres  and 
the  annual  production  amounts  roughly  to  83,000,- 
000  pounds.  The  number  of  manufacturers  ex- 
ceeds 1,000,000;  so  it  is  obvious  that  tea  growing 
in  Japan  is  still  a household  industry. 

How  Tea  Is  Grown 

The  Japanese  tea  grower  prefers  to  plant  his 
bushes  on  the  lower  slopes  of  hills,  although, 
providing  the  drainage  is  satisfactory,  successful 
plantation  may  be  laid  out  on  the  level  plains. 
The  bushes  are  usually  allowed  to  reach  a height 
of  about  three  feet,  but  in  the  famous  Uji  Garden 
they  are  frequently  six  feet  high. 

A peculiarity  of  the  Uji  district  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tea  plants  under  artificial  shade,  provided 
by  straw  mats,  which  tends  to  produce  a better 
quality  leaf  of  darker  green  color.  The  leaf  from 
these  shrubs,  sheltered  in  this  way  from  the  sun, 
is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Japanese  and  grown 
exclusively  for  their  consumption. 

There  are  as  a rule  four  crops  in  the  year,  the 
first  crop,  which  is  usually  picked  in  the  latter 
part  of  April,  producing  about  50  percent  of  the 
annual  yield.  The  picking  of  the  second  crop 
begins  about  40  days  after  the  first,  and  con- 
tributes 30  percent  of  the  total.  The  remaining 
20  percent  is  obtained  from  the  third  and  fourth 
crops,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  inferior  quality. 
Throughout  the  country  tea  picking  is  carried 
out  by  v/omen,  practically  without  exception. 

The  Japanese  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  the  correct  delicate  aroma  by  mechanical 
treatment  of  the  leaves,  and  so  in  the  production 
of  the  better  class  of  green  teas  no  machinery 
is  used,  the  whole  process  being  carried  out  by 
the  old-fashioned  hand  method.  In  the  case  of 
exported  tea,  however,  machinery  has  taken  the 
place  of  hand  labor,  or  machinery  and  hand  labor 
are  employed  in  combination. 

Preparing  the  Leaves 

The  preparation  of  the  leaves  begins  as  soon 
as  possible  after  picking,  and  in  the  case  of  green 
tea,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  Japanese  tea 
crop,  the  first  process  is  steaming.  The  leaves  are 
steamed  for  a few  moments  only,  so  that  they 
retain  their  green  color  and  acquire  the  peculiar 
aroma  at  the  same  time.  The  steamed  leaves  are 
then  dried  and  poured  into  firing  trays  lined  with 
paper,  where  they  are  turned  over  repeatedly. 

As  the  firing  progresses,  the  fresh  green  color 
of  the  leaves  gradually  changes  to  olive  brown, 
and  the  fragrant  odor  of  the  tea  becomes  per- 
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ceptible.  The  mass  gradually  shrinks  in  size  as 
the  moisture  evaporates,  and  -when  finally  pro- 
nounced to  be  dry  it  is  seen  that  each  leaf  is  sep- 
arately twisted  and  rolled.  The  entire  operation 
of  firing  lasts  about  three  hours;  but  where  rna- 
chinery  is  employed  it  can  be  completed  with 
one  and  one-half  hours. 

Tea  Exports  and  Production 

Japanese  tea  was  not  introduced  into  foreign 
countries  until  1868,  when  some  13,000,000  pounds 
was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  Since  then  the  export  trade  of 
Japanese  tea  to  the  United  States  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  leaf  holds  a strong  position  there. 
Owing  to  the  overwhelming  competition  of  the 
Indian  product,  the  green  tea  made  little  impres- 
sion in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  found  no 
favor  there.  Japan  now  exports  yearly  44,500,000 
pounds  of  tea,  85  percent  of  which  consists  of 
the  pan-fired  and  basket-fired  varieties.  The 
largest  customer  is  the  United  States,  China  and 
Canada  ranking  next. 

Besides  green  tea,  Japan  produces  oolong  tea, 
which  is  exclusively  produced  in  Formosa.  The 
area  of  this  island’s  tea  plantations  is  stated  to 
reach  93,100  acres,  and  the  average  yield  30,000,- 
000  pounds.  Two-thirds  of  the  entire  crop  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  United  States.  A small  quantity  is 
also  exported  to  Europe,  where  it  is  used  as 
blending  tea.  Home  consumption  is  very  small, 
as  the  majority  of  Japanese  people  are  accustomed 
to  drinking  green  tea  without  sugar  or  milk  and 
oolong  cannot  be  drunk  neat. 


HAWAIIAN  COFFEE  IN  PERIL 


Labor  Shortage  Reported  Likely  to  End 
Plantations  Unless  Relief 
Is  Found 

'"P  HE  following  statement,  pointing  out  the 
critical  situation  confronting  the  coffee  plant- 
ers of  Hawaii,  owing  to  the  labor  shortage,  has 
been  sent  out  'from  Honolulu : 

“Hawaii’s  critical  labor  situation  is  threatening 
the  gradual  extinction  of  two  of  the  territory’s  in- 
fant industries, — the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  to- 
bacco. The  condition  in  the  coffee  industry  has 
become  so  serious  that  the  B.  P.  Bishop  Estate, 
Ltd.,  whose  holdings  are  among  the  largest  in  the 
territory,  has  found  it  advisable  to  throw  its  influ- 
ence into  the  breach  to  relieve  it. 

“To  assist  small  coffee  farmers  in  the  Kona  dis- 
trict of  Hawaii  the  trustees  have  suspended  all  rent 
collections  for  one  year  beginning  on  January  1 last 
and  as  much  longer  as  the  situation  warrants.  The 
order  has  brought  relief  to  235  tenants  occupying 
approximately  2,000  acres  of  fertile  coffee  lands  in 
Kona.  George  Collins,  manager  of  the  land  depart- 
ment, says : 

“ ‘The  coffee  and  tobacco  industries  are  facing 
slow  strangulation.  Because  of  the  inability  of 
coffee  planters  to  compete  with  the  wages  paid 
by  sugar  plantations,  scores  of  farm  laborers  arc 
abandoning  the  coffee  growers.  T^st  year  a large 
part  of  the  coffee  crop  was  not  harvested.  Con- 
ditions this  year  show  little  improvement.’ 

“The  action  of  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  entering 


actively  into  the  fight  against  the  Hawaii  commis- 
sion which  is  in  Washington  endeavoring  to  secure 
legislation  that  will  allow  the  introduction  of  ori- 
ental laborers  to  Hawaii,  is  regarded  by  many  peo- 
ple here  as  the  final  blow  that  will  defeat  the  com- 
mission’s efforts. 

‘^Many  of  the  business  men  of  the  territory  ex- 
press the  belief  that  the  coffee  plantations  are 
doomed  unless  relief  can  be  found  in  additional 
labor  from  some  source  or  other.  The  best  the 
large  plantations  can  hope  to  do  is  to  cut  down 
their  acreage  considerably.  Smaller  plantations 
may  have  to  cease  operations.” 


ALGERIAN  IMPORTS 
The  imports  of  Algeria  during  the  last  two 
years  have  included  the  following,  the  figures 
showing  metric  tons  : 


1920 

1919 

Coffee  

7,835 

9,491 

Tea  

331 

267 

Chocolate  

1,751 

580 

BRAZIL’S  COFFEE  CROP 


Government  Claims  Complete  Control  of 
Market — Labor  Shortage  Increases 
Cost  of  Production 


Rro  DE  Janeiro,  July  30,  1921. 
'^HE  Coffee  Trade  Association  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  has  published  the  statement  that  on 
July  2,  1921,  the  representative  of  the  government 
of  Brazil  declared  to  the  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  that  minimunj  prices 
would  be  maintained  for  the  coffee  crop  of  1921- 
22,  and  that  the  prices  of  18.4  and  18.35  milreis 
(about  $2.05  at  the  present  exchange  rate  of  9 
milreis  to  the  dollar)  for  No.  7 coffee  would  take 
effect  for  July  and  August,  respectively.  He  de- 
clared further  that  the  government,  by  virtue  of 
the  3,000,000  sacks  it  now  holds  in  its  possession, 
has  complete  control  over  the  coffee  market  in 
Brazil. 

The  association  has  issued  an  official  estimate 
that  the  amount  of  the  1921-22  coffee  crop  avail- 
able for  exportation  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  3,250,- 
000  bags. 

The  estimate  of  the  1921-22  crop  for  Sao  Paulo, 
Minas  Geraes,  and  Parana  is  placed  at  7,830,(X)0 
sacks,  according  to  figures  published  July  8,  1921, 
by  the  Bureau  of  Industry  and  Commerce  of  the 
Sao  Paulo  Department  of  Agriculture.  Of  this 
total  800,000  sacks  have  already  entered  the  port 
of  Santos. 

In  the  zone  of  Sao  Paulo  served  by  the  Paulista 
.Railway,  some  municipalities  show  a production 
greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  as  the 
harvest  of  last  year  in  that  region  was  still  feel- 
ing severely  the  effects  of  the  frost  of  1918.  In 
the  other  zones  the  coming  harvest  will  be  smaller 
than  a year  ago. 

In  general,  the  coffee  fields  are  poorly  kcjit  up. 
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owing  to  lack  of  laborers.  In  several  municipal- 
ities coffee  plantations  are  being  turned  into  graz- 
ing fields  for  cattle.  High  wages  and  the  scarcity 
of  labor  have  made  the  cost  of  production  much 
higher  than  formerly. 

The  estimate,  in  detail,  and  comparative  esti- 
mates for  1920-21  are  as  follows : 


1920-21  1921-22 

Zcnc  Sacks  Sacks 

Paulista  Railway  3,700,000  3,390,000 

Mogyana  Railway  2,942,500  2,560,000 

Sorocabana  Railway  1,110,000  905,000 

Central  and  English  Railways 438,000  355,000 


Total  for  Sao  Paulo 8,190,500  7,210,000 

South  of  Minas  597,500  780,000 

State  of  Parana  40,000  40,000 

Total  8,828,000  8,030,000 

Deduction  for  home  consumption..  210,000  200,000 

Balance  to  enter  Santos  for  export  8,618,000  7,830,000 


This  makes  an  estimated  total  of  11,080,000 
sacks  that  will  be  available  for  export  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  the  southern  districts  of  Brazil. 
Reliable  estimates  have  not  yet  been  made  of  the 
probable  production  and  export  surplus  from  other 
districts;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  exceed  750,000 
sacks. — George  T.  Colman. 


NEW  ROASTING  COST  DATA 

Form  Showing  How  to  Compute  Details — 
Association  Issues  a New 
Cost  Card 


A FORM  showing  detailed  methods  of  com- 
puting  coffee-roasting  costs,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  one  of  the  branch  associations, 
has  been  issued  to  members  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association  by  Manager  Coste.  He  ex- 
plains as  follows : 

“With  new-crop  coffees  coming  in,  heavier 
shrinkage  in  roasting  will  be  experienced.  This 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  again  figuring  your 
roasting  costs,  especially  as  the  principal  items  of 
the  cost  of  roasting  are  still  near  the  peak  and 
have  not  yet  shown  much  readjustment.  In  figur- 
ing this  cost  a form  prepared  by  one  of  the  branch 
associations  and  in  use  by  members  may  be  of 
interest  and  useful.  You  may  wonder  at  the  de- 
tail of  this  form,  but  on  reflection  you  will  doubt- 
less agree  that  it  is  better  to  consider  every  item 
of  cost,  even  the  very  small  ones,  and  know  the 
truth  of  your  investigation,  than  to  have  any  part 
to  estimate. 

“This  form  can  readily  be  used  for  any  period, 
a year,  six  months,  or  a month.  You  may  have 
actual  figures  of  cost  each  month  on  some  of  the 
items,  while  other  items  are  usually  figured  an- 
nually. The  latter  can  readily  be  reduced  to  a 
monthly  basis  and  it  has  been  found  profitable  by 
some  members  to  figure  this  roasting  cost  each 
month.” 

Here  Is  the  Form 

Rent.  Percentage  of  space  used  for  roasting  plant 
to  entire  rental. 

Insurance.  On  roasting  plant;  on  merchandise  due 
to  extra  rate  because  of  roasting  plant;  on 
building  due  to  extra  rate  bec'rjse  of  roasting 
plant;  interest  on  investment,  6 percent  on 
original  cost. 

Depreciation.  10  percent  per  annum. 


Salary  account.  Roasters,  100  percent;  roasters’ 
helpers,  100  percent;  porters,  percentage  of 
time  used  in  supplying  coffee  to  roasters;  super- 
intendents, percentage  of  time  devoted  to 
roasting ; office  force,  percentage  of  time  de- 
voted to.  roasting. 

Fuel  for  roasters. 

Cost  of  disposing  of  ashes. 

Power  for  roasters. 

Power  for  elevators  bringing  coffee  to  roasting 
floor. 

Lighting  roasting  room. 

Water  bills  or  taxes. 

General  upkeep  and  maintenance.  Lubricating  oil; 
grease;  oil  for  polishing  coffee;  electric  bulbs; 
belt  dressing;  belt  lacings;  waste;  brooms; 
shovels;  needles;  twine;  hand  trucks;  platform 
trucks;  telephone;  stamps  and  stationery;  out- 
side labor  engaged  for  care  of  motor  or  electrical 
work;  replacing  parts,  labor  and  cost  of  parts. 

Carting  coffee  from  warehouse  to  roasting  plant. 

Total  pounds  green. 

Total  pounds  roasted. 

A Coffee  Roaster's  Cost  Card 
Accompanying  the  foregoing  is  a roasting  cost 
card  brought  down  to  date  which  will  be  sold  for 


75  cents  per  100: 


Cost 

Value 

Cost 

Value 

Cost 

Value 

Cost 

Value 

Green  Roasted 

Green  Roasted 

Green  Roasted 

Green  Rcasted 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

6 

84 

124 

164 

194 

2434 

264 

324 

6^4 

84 

13 

164 

194 

244 

264 

324 

64 

84 

134 

17 

20 

25 

264 

33 

634 

94 

13  4 

174 

204 

254 

■27 

3334 

7 

94 

134 

174 

204 

254 

274 

334 

74 

94 

14 

174 

204 

254 

274 

334 

74 

104 

144 

184 

21 

264 

274 

344 

74 

104 

144 

184 

214 

264 

28 

344 

8 

104 

144 

184 

214 

264 

284 

344 

84 

11 

15 

19 

214 

274 

284 

354 

84 

114 

154 

194 

22. 

2748 

284 

354 

84 

114 

154 

194 

224 

274 

29 

354 

9 

114 

154 

194 

224 

28 

294 

36 

94 

124 

16 

204 

224 

284 

294 

364 

94 

124 

164 

204, 

23 

284 

294 

3654 

94 

124 

134 

164 

204 

234 

234 

284 

30 

364 

10 

164 

214 

294 

304 

374 

104 

134 

17 

214 

234 

294 

304 

374 

104 

134 

174 

214 

24 

294 

3034 

374 

384 

104 

14 

174 

22' 

244 

30 

31 

11 

144 

174 

224 

244 

304 

314 

384 

114 

144 

18 

2254 

244 

304 

314 

384 

114 

144 

184 

224 

25 

31 

314 

39 

114 

154 

184 

234 

254 

314 

32 

394 

12 

1542 

1834 

234 

254 

314 

124 

154 

19 

234 

254 

314 

124 

164 

194 

244 

26 

324 

NO  COFFEE  IN  RURAL  GERMANY 


Supply  Confined  to  Cities,  According  to 
T.  S.  B.  Nielsen — Sugar  Still 
Rationed 


OFFEE  substitutes  are  still  being  used  in  the 
provinces  of  Germany,  although  good  coffee 
is  served  at  the  hotels  in  the  larger  cities,  accord- 
ing to  T.  S.  B.  Nielsen,  president  of  the  New 
York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange,  who  returned  on 
August  25  from  a six  weeks’  business  trip  through 
England,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Germany.  Ham- 
burg coffee  men  estimate  that  German  consump- 
tion is  at  the  rate  of  1,500,000  bags  a year,  he  says. 

Mr.  Nielsen  says  that,  while  sugar  is  still  ra- 
tioned, it  is  reported  that  restrictions  will  soon 
be  lifted.  About  a spoonful  in  a small  glassine 
envelope  is  served  with  each  cup  of  coffee  at 
hotels.  The  drought,  which  raised  havoc  in  Eng- 
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land  this  summer,  practically  ruined  all  crops  in  tea  admitted  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921, 


Germany,  with  the  exception  of  wheat  and  rye, 
which  had  been  harvested  early.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  Germany  must  import  all  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  the  coming  season.  The  beet  sugar- 
crop  will  in  all  probability  be  a total  failure. 

When  in  Germany,  Mr.  Nielsen  visited  Maria- 
halden,  the  estate  of  the  late  Herman  Sielcken  at 
Baden. 


FISCAL  YEAR  TEA  REPORT 


as  compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal  year: 


Formosa  oolong  . . 

Congou  

India  

Ceylon  

Java  and  Sumatra 

Ceylon  green 

Pingsuey  green  . . 
Country  green  . . . 

Japan  

Japan  dust  

Scented  Canton  . . 
Canton  oolong  . . . 

Total  loss  


Pounds 

% 

8,560,000 

58 

930,000* 

45* 

5,806,000 

43 

4,840,000 

19 

794,000* 

13* 

395,000* 

142* 

2,722,000 

33 

408,000 

20 

4,865,000 

22 

858,000 

56 

177,000* 

57* 

105,000* 

55* 

25,200,000 

26 

Total  Admitted  Falls  Off  26  Percent  to 
71,500,000  Pounds — Rejections 
Only  350,000  Pounds 


'^HE  tea  admitted  to  the  United  States  during 
^ the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  amounted 
to  71,500,000  pounds,  according  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  George  F.  Mitchell,  supervising  tea  ex- 
aminer, issued  in  Washington  on  August  23.  This 
was  a loss,  when  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  of  25,000,000  pounds,  or  26  percent.  The 
loss  was  distributed  among  Formosa  oolong, 
India,  Ceylon,  Pingsuey  green,  country  green, 
and  Japan. 

Gains  of  consequence  were  shown  only  in 
Congou,  Java,  Ceylon  green,  scented  Canton,  and 
Canton  oolong  teas,  the  quantity  admitted  of 
which  was  11,355,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 

8.955.000  pounds  the  year  before,  a gain  of  2,- 

400.000  pounds  or  27  percent;  not  enough  to  have 
an  appreciable  effect  on  the  total. 

Kinds  of  Tea  Admitted  and  Rejected 
The  following  table  shows  the  tea  passed  by 
the  examiner  during  1920  and  1921  fiscal  years 
and  the  rejections  for  quality  in  1921 : 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Passed, 

Passed, 

Variety 

1920 

1921 

Formosa  oolong  

,14,831,978 

6,271,449 

Foochow  oolong  

13,930 

186 

Congou  

, 2,049,583 

2,980,412 

India  

.13,621,080 

7,814,500 

Ceylon  

,24,684,314 

19,843,419 

Blended  Ceylon  and  India  5,950 

570,110 

Java  

.‘6,130,152 

6,587.706 



336,292 

Ceylon  green  

278,344 

673,494 

Pingsuey  green  

, 8,300,524 

5,578,277 

Country  green  

, 2,030,347 

1,622,417 

Japan  * 

.22,566,748 

17,701,957 

Japan  dust  

. 1,534,036 

676,229 

Capers  

975 

3,705 

Scented  orange  pekoe.. 

15,227 

59,761 

Scented  Canton  

305,889 

482,826 

Canton  oolong  

190,894 

295,400 

Ceremonial  

9 

12 

Japan  Congou  

157,188 

715 

Brick  tea  

42 

Azores  tea  

2,341 

Plowerv  pekoe  

444 

Pounds 
Rejected 
for  Quality 
132 


20,691 

8,600 


263,327 


395 

1,342 

5,020 


1,200 

31,550 


18,010 

330 


Total  96,717,612  71,501,250  350,597 

‘Including  Sumatra. 

The  Losses  Distributed 
The  following  table  shows  the  declines  in 
pounds  and  percentages  of  the  principal  kinds  of 


‘Gain. 

Figures  of  the  Examination  Districts 
Boston  and  Chicago  were  the  only  examina- 
tion districts  to  show  increases,  and  these 
amounted  to  only  913,000  pounds  in  the  former 
and  203,000  in  the  latter.  The  losses  were  dis- 
tributed by  percentages  as  follows : Honolulu,  18 
percent;  Puget  Sound,  54;  St.  Paul,  17;  San 
Francisco,  49;  New  York,  16  percent. 

Details  of  admissions  during  the  years  ending 
June  30  and  rejections  for  1921  at  the  various 
ports  are  shown  as  follows : 

Pounds  Admitted  Pounds 

^ A ^ ^ Rejected 

1920  1921  1921 


Boston  10,961,036  11,874,198  430 

Chicago  7,135,328  7,338,381  165,973 

Honolulu  378,939  310*829  1,354 

Puget  Sound  21,019,132  9,682,902  18,419 

St.  Paul  2,480,951  2,055,326  

San  Francisco  ...' 17,296,112  8,800,181  26,112 

New  York  37,446,114  31,439,433  138,309 


Total  96,717,613  71,501,250  350,597 


Monthly  Records  of  Tea  Examined 
Following  is  shown  the  monthly  record  of  tea 
examined  during  the  two  last  fiscal  years: 


1919-20  1920-21 

July  6,639,350  9,534,925 

August  7,419,477  9,725,344 

September  8,448,981  8,772,325 

October  10,196,128  8,682,309 

November  9,668,357  5,159,849 

December  10,488,973  4,794,667 

January  8,109,851  3,246,034 

February  7,607,855  2,854,683 

March  7,480,073  5,309,836 

April  6,335,431  4,509,981 

May  4,788,872  4,615,223 

Tune  6,979,510  4,619,845 


Where  the  Tea  Came  from 
The  following  table  shows  the  source  of  the 
tea  admitted  by  the  examiners  during  the  last 
five  years  ending  June  30: 


Ceylon  Formosa  Sumatra 

1916- 17 — and  India  China  and  Japan  and  Java 

Pounds  28,632,215  20,375,569  54,833,093  2,140,281 

% total 27.0  19.2  51.8  2.0 

1917- 18— 

Pounds  44,395,552  23,693,932  52,316,298  28,278,602 

% total 29.9  15.9  35.2  19.0 

1918- 19— 

Founds  18,458,221  11,075,854  57,652,159  26,152,301 

% total 16.3  9.8  50.9  23.0 

1919- 20— 

Pounds  38,609,142  12,985,490  39,134,952  6,133,274 

% total 39.9  13.4  40.4  6.3 

1920- 21— 

Pounds  28,963,625  10,963,265  24,650,362  6,923,998 

% total 40.5  15.3  34.5  9.7 


Comparisons  for  Eight  Years 

The  tea  passed,  rejected,  and  percentages  of  re- 
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jections  during  the  eight  last  fiscal  years  have 
been  as  follows.  The  report  shows  the  rejections 
made  by  the  tea  examiners  and  not  the  final  re- 
jections of  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Tea  Appeals; 

Pounds  Pounds  Percent 

Passed  Rejected  Rejected 


1914  91,338,865  841,595  0.9 

1915  94,358,379  948,475  0.9 

1916  107,767,953  1,768,573  1.614 

1917  105,026,733  954,425  0.9 

1918  146,330,107  2,354,277  1.58 

1919  111,917,967  1,420,568  1.25 

1920  96,717,612  145,246  0.15 

1921  71,501,250  350,597  0.49 


FREE  COFFEE  IN  DINING  CARS 
The  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad,  according  to 
Printers’  Ink,  has  announced  that  it  will  furnish 
coffee  without  charge  to  travelers  that  ask  the 
porter  for  it. 


DUTCH  EAST  INDIAN  COFFEE 


1921  Estimates  Show  18  Percent  Gain  Over 
1920,  Which  Was  Chiefly  in 
Rohusta  Variety 

’^HE  total  coffee  production  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  in  1920  was  807,391  piculs  (a  picul  is 
136  English  pounds),  and  the  estimate  of  the  1921 
crop  is  985,114  piculs,  according  to  the  annual 
review  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  coffee  production 
published  by  Gyselman  & Steup,  coffee  brokers  of 
Batavia.  The  following  table  shows  the  kinds  of 
coffee  produced  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the 
islands  on  which  produced,  the  1920  yield,  and 
1921  estimated  production : 

Piculs  Produced  in — 

Celebes  Produc- 

Production  of  1920  Java  Sumatra  and  Bali  tion 


Liberica  14,972  6,243  2,074  23,289 

Java  16,312  24,291  70,621  111,224 

Kobusta  411,235  256,645  4,998  672,878 


Tcvtal  442,519  287,179  77,693  807,391 

Estimate  for  1921 

Liberica  17,179  6,460  1,306  24,945 

Java  6,130  8,435  40,405  54,970 

Robusta  608,087  292,277  4,835  905,199 


Total  631,396  307,172  46,546  985,114 


Local  market  prices  on  May  25,  1921,  were : 
Prime  Java,  1920  crop,  May-June  delivery,  65 
florins  (a  florin  is  worth  about  34  cents)  per 
picul ; prime  Robusta,  crop  of  1920,  May  de- 
livery, 25.50  florins ; Liberian,  same  crop  and  de- 
livery, 52  florins. 


COFFEE  MEN  TO  RAISE  WHEAT 
Paul  D.  S.  O’Leary  of  San  Sebastian,  Nicaragua, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  a number  of  men  that 
have  been  financing  coffee  and  sugar  growers  in 
South  America  have  abandoned  those  industries 
and  are  planning  to  buy  30,000  acres  in  western 
Canada  and  raise  wheat  instead. 


TEA  AND  CACAO  FROM  CEYLON 


Tea  Exports  for  First  Half  of  1921  Show 
Decline  of  13^  Percent — Cacao 
Also  Down 


XPORTS  of  black  tea  from  Ceylon  for  the 
first  half  of  1921  amounted  to  87,000,000 
pounds,  compared  with  100,000,000  pounds  for  the 
same  period  of  1920,  a decline  of  13^2  percent. 
Shipments  of  cacao  were  33,000  cwt.,  compared 
with  38,700,  a drop  of  nearly  15  percent.  Exports 
to  the  United  States  showed  gains  in  both  in- 
stances. 

The  following  table  shows  the  detailed  exports 
of  countries  of  destination  from  January  1 to 
July  5,  as  compiled  by  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of 
Commerce ; 


Black  Tea  Cocoa 

1921,  1920,  1921,  1920, 

Destinaticn  Pounds  Pcainds  Cwts.  Cwts. 

United  Kingdom.. . .61,237,232  64,421,893  8,393  18,785 

Austria  900  

Belgium  19,860  13,060  70 

France  146,551  725,037  

Germany  22,471  28,957  1,600  140 

Holland  77,397  63,104  70 

Denmark  38,903  1,400  113  

Ttalv  12,376  27.220  158  250 

Spain  8,500  9,020  150  

Norway  24,370  11,000  

Sweden  9,780  42,759  20 

Turkey  in  Europe.  . 213  

Turkey  in  Asia....  14,400  16,763  

Malta  3,000  30,000  

Rest  of  F.urope....  30,793  54,083  

Western  Australia.  . 365,238  608,178  986  

South  Australia 510,591  994,171  40 

Victoria  2,903,121  3,428,755  1,894  1,568 

New  South  Wales.  . 3,471,197  4,850,709  440  340 

Queensland  426,329  284,588  9 

Rest  of  Australia...  22,511  43,703  

New  Zealand  2,053,203  5,334,924  659  840 

United  States  8,295,328  7,926,148  4.111  3,759 

Canada  2,553,538  4,182,074  2,025  400 

Rest  of  America...  144,788  510,228  25  

Egvot  823,289  1,426,755  60  100 

Afi-ica  2,323,536  3,091,633  1 2 

Madagascar  35,480  52,051  

Tndia  589,730  1,042,355  2 24 

Straits  379,091  666,279  1,188  

China  99,242  131,171  5 

Philippines  5,030  126,843  10,991  12,279 

Japan  114,401  135,744  200  

Mauritius  78,330  137,250  

Rest  of  Asia 21,920  76,312  


Total  86,852,459  100,494,167  33,010  38,687 


Jan.  1 to  July  5, 

1919  98,951,269  30,332 

Jan.  1 to  July  5, 

1918  88,487,317  44,899 


Exports  of  Green  Tea 
Exports  of  green  tea  from  Ceylon  for  the  same 
periods  were  as  follows ; 

First  Six  Months 


United  Kincdom  

1921, 

Pounds 

97,825 

1920. 

Pounds 

France  

9,500 

4,750 

^ncfrali’a  

21,960 

New  South  Wales  \ustrslia 

7.020 



4,050 

United  States  

Canada  

India  

, . 405,049 

177,938 

565,312 

991,967 

Total  

. .1,602,967 

1,739,967 

30,332 

44,899 

First  half  1919 

. .1,116,418 

First  half  1918 
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DISMAL  VIEW  OF  JAVA  OUTLOOK 


Cooperation  of  Tea  Estate  Managers  to  In- 
crease Consumption  Improbable — 
Advertising  Not  Favored 


A JAVA  publication  recently  expressed  the 
hope  that  “the  managing  bodies  of  tea 
estates  will  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing measures  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
better  prospects  for  their  planting  business.”  In 
replying  to  this  in  the  Dutch  East-Indian  Archi- 
pelago, H.  J.  Wessels,  who  lately  toured  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  expresses  the  following 


pessimistic  views : 

“I  can  assure  you  that  the  future  in  this  re- 
spect will  be  disappointing.  The  managing  bodies 
of  the  tea  estates  have  their  offices  at  Batavia, 
Amsterdam,  or  London.  Cooperation  has  never 
existed,  and  in  my  opinion  will  continue  absent. 

“Their  interests  are  not  always  identical.  For 
the  special  advertising  of  Java  tea, — in  America, 
for  example, — the  English  firms  would  think  little, 
as  their  offices  there  already  have  their  own 
fancy  marks  which  they  are  pushing. 

“An  advertising  campaign  for  the  Java  product 
would  cost  much  money,  while  the  financial 
results  for  the  planters  would  be  out  of  propor- 
tion. Would  the  market  value  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  production,  of  packing  and 
shipping,  plus  freight  and  the  profit  of  the  planter 
and  the  exporter? 

“Ceylon  tea  is,  for  example,  advertised  in  Amer- 
ica ; it  is  well  known  to  the  public ; but  a packer- 
would,  without  any  scruples,  mix  Java  tea  with 
his  ‘Ceylon  blend,’  if  it  were  more  to  his 
advantage  so  to  do.  And  what  benefit  has  the 
Ceylon  planter  now  from  this  advertising?  He  is 
at  present  just  as  much  the  victim  of  overproduc- 
tion, or  rather  underconsumption,  as  the  Java 
planter. 

“For  the  present  slump,  there  are  two  cor- 
rectives,— the  closing  of  a few  estates  and  the 
stoppage  of  the  buying  up  of  Kampong  tea,  so 
that  the  quantity  will  decrease  and  the  quality 
improve.  Before  these  can  have  any  visible  in- 
fluence upon  the  crops  in  British  India,  Ceylon, 
Java,  and  Sumatra,  months,  probably  years,  will 
have  passed.  Then  only  will  the  market  quota- 
tions again  be  profitable  to  the  planting  world. 
Those  estates  only  which  are  able  to  deliver 
prime  quality  a/id  leaf  are  now  able  to  exist. 

“But  spare  us  the  cry,  ‘If  Russia  would  only 
again  appear  in  the  market!’  Russia  has  for 
years  now  imported  nothing;  tea  is  a drink 
there  which  has  developed  into  a luxury  for 
which  the  masses  cannot  pay. 

“What  is  the  position,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  prices  that  consumers  pay?  The  packers 
are  having  a golden  time.  Their  advertising 
campaign  has  become  somewhat  dearer ; but  per- 
fected packing  machines  bring  wages  back  to  a 
minimum.  In  all  countries  that  I visited  the 
leading  packers  advertised  their  own  l)rands  to 
an  enormous  extent,  and  their  business  flourished 
then  and  flourishes  now. 

“Without  here  entering  into  details,  I am  truly 
convinced  that  a selling  organization,  with  its 
own  packing  factories  under  expert  control, 


in  Amsterdam,  London,  Hamburg,  New  York, 
and  Sydney,  would  extend  real  stability  to  those 
estates  which  would  send  their  produce  under 
contract.  They  would  have  then  their  own  sell- 
ing territory,  out  of  which  no  one  would  be 
able  to  oust  them. 

“This  is  the  subject  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  merchant,  who  certainly  admits  the  all- 
winning power  of  advertising,  but  wishes  to  have 
the  assurance  that  the  money  expended  will  re- 
turn into  his  pockets  doubled.” 


AUSTRALIA’S  TEA  DUTY 
Recent  attempts  to  adopt  a preferential  duty 
in  favor  of  tea  grown  within  the  British  Empire 
are  reported  to  have  been  decisively  voted  down 
in  the  Australian  House  of  Representatives. 
Under  the  tariff  law  finally  adopted,  bulk  tea  is 
admitted  free,  wherever  grown,  and  package  tea 
in  parcels  up  to  20  pounds  is  subject  to  a duty 
of  Id.  a pound  to  protect  local  packers. 


GETTING  THE  TEA  HABIT 


Whitney  “Tea  Talk”  Tells  How  Hotels  and 
Restaurants  Can  Increase  Con- 
sumption in  United  States 

<‘I_JOTELS  AND  CAFES,  the  Coming  Cen- 
ters  for  Tea  Service,”  is  the  title  of  the 
ninth  of  the  “Tea  Talks”  being  periodically  issued 
by  the  J.  C.  Whitney  Co.,  tea  importers  with  of- 
fices in  Chicago  and  New  York.  This  one  con- 
tains many  suggestions  on  how  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  tea  in  the  United  States  besides 
descriptions  of  brewing  methods,  and  reads : 

“Hotel  men  agree  that  throughout  the  land  there 
is  to  be  tea,  and  yet  more  tea,  consumed.  The 
realization  of  this  will  come  when  the  public 
‘gets  the  habit’ ; for  in  every  country  where  a real 
tea-drinking  habit  has  been  formed  the  consump- 
tion is  five  to  eight  times  our  own.  But  to  de- 
velop this  habit  requires  an  educational  process, 
whereby  the  consumer  is  induced  to  have  tea 
served  upon  rising,  or  at  an  early  breakfast ; 
whereby  also  the  afternoon  tea  habit  is  inaugu- 
rated at  home,  at  the  club,  or  in  the  office. 

“With  such  services  of  tea  brought  into  vogue 
and  added  to  the  present  service  of  tea  at  the 
noon  or  evening  meal,  we  shall  find  that  we  have 
tripled  the  100,000,000  pounds  now  estimated  to 
be  our  yearly  consumption. 

“The  hotels,  cafes,  and  lunch  rooms  of  our 
great  cities  are  bound  to  be  the  logical  centers 
of  tea  drinking.  The  tea  rooms  cater  to  a feminine 
clientele,  and  we  .may  eventually  arrive  at  a 
tea  bar  or  tea  booth  sacred  to  masculinity.  The 
sooner  the  better,  for  a man  likes  a dish  of  con- 
versation as  well  as  a woman,  and  tea  is  the  drink 
of  drinks  to  j)romote  sociability. 

Must  Be  Served  Cheap 
“There  is  only  one  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  popularizing  tea  in  our  eating  places,  and  that 
is  the  proper  making  and  economical  serving  of 
the  beverage.  * 

“Of  course  the  Waldorf,  the  Ritz,  the  Black- 
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stone,  and  all  the  other  famous  hostelries  across 
the  continent  will  surround  their  tea  service  with 
atmosphere  and  charge  a royal  fee  for  the  same. 
They  will  undoubtedly  promote  tea  drinking  by 
doing  this,  and  also  by  devising  innumerable  new 
and  delicious  recipes,  using  tea  as  a basis. 

“Eighty-five  cents  and  tips  have  been  the  price 
of  ‘tea  and  things’  at  the  better  hotels  in  larger 
cities.  In  addition  one  was  obliged  to  have 
leisure,  as  the  best  the  hotels  could  offer  in  point 
of  speed  was  worse  than  half  an  hour. 

“Now,  without  question,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  tea  in  America  as  they  have  it  in  England, 
for  rich,  poor,  and  middling,  then  we  have  simply 
got  to  do  better  than  that.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  put  properly  brewed  tea  before  the  pub- 
lic for  15  to  25  cents  per  service.  In  the  second 
place,  we  must  have  quick  tea  service, — give  a 
man  his  tea  and  get  him  out  within  10  minutes 
or  so.  If  we  can  do  this,  we  shall  have  mid- 
morning and  mid-afternoon  tea  drinkers  by  the 
scores  of  hundreds  all  over  the  downtown  sec- 
tions of  our  large  cities.  One  hotel  man  is 
keen  for  having  the  patron  brew  his  own  tea. 

Methods  of  Restaurant  Brewing 

“One  of  the  big  lunch-room  systems  in  Chicago 
tried  the  quantity  idea,  or  brewing-in-urn.  It 
worked  out  in  this  way:  Several  gallons  of  tea 
were  brewed  at  a time,  in  porcelain-lined  urns 
with  steam  jacket.  The  urn  was  filled  with 
cold  water,  gas  lighted  underneath,  and  as  soon 
as  the  water  was  brought  to  a boil  the  proper 
quantity  of  tea  was  dropped  into  it  (three  ounces 
of  tea  to  a gallon  of  water),  and  the  container, 
a sterilized  cotton  sack,  holding  the  tea  was 
agitated  from  time  to  time  during  ^ the  brew. 

“After  five  or  eight  minutes  of  infusion,  the 
tea  was  ready  for  service,  and  thereafter  was 
kept  hot,  but  not  boiling. 

“If  tea  leaves  are  left  in  urn,  they  develop 
a strong  taste,  and  the  liquid  is  not  _ so  good 
as  when  first  brewed.  A chemical  action  takes 
place.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  tea  brewed  in  an  urn  is  stronger  at  the 
bottom  of  the  urn  than  at  the  top,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  tea  element,  being  heavier  than  water, 
sinks, — just  the  reverse  of  cream  rising  to  the 
top  of  milk. 

“Tea  brewed  in  an  urn,  when  the  leaves  are 
removed  within  eight  minutes,  if  left  to  cool  off 
and  kept  cool,  retains  its  flavor  and  may  be 
sold  the  next  day  as  good  tea.  This  leads  one 
hotel  man  to  believe  that  tea  can  be  brewed  in 
an  urn  very  strong,  kept  cold,  and  held  for 
future  use  by  drawing  off,  as  ordered, — say  a, 
third  of  a cup  of  cold,  strong  tea,  and  dilute 
this  with  two-thirds  of  boiling  water,  which  makes 
a good  hot  cup  of  tea,  with  the  flavor  of  a fresh 
brew. 

“The  urn  method  would  prove  popular  at 
soda  fountains,  especially  for  iced-tea  service  in 
hot  weather. 

The  Bag  Method 

“A  method  that  is  guaranteed  to  produce  a 
fine  brew  of  tea  is  that  known  as  the  bag 
method.  If*  teas  cannot  be  purchased  already 
measured  into  sterilized  bags,  it  is  a simple  mat- 
ter for  each  housekeeper  or  hotel  to  have  pieces 
of  sterilized  porous  cloth  (Red  Cross  gauze  is 
ideal)  cut  into  the  proper  size  to  hold  the  quan- 
tity of  tea  to  make  the  desired  number  of  cups. 
The  bags  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  assure 


plenty  of  space  to  allow  for  the  swelling  or 
enlarging  that  takes  place  as  soon  as  water  is 
poured  on  the  dry  leaves. 

“If  tea  is  to  be  brewed  in  an  urn,  the  sack 
must  be  made  correspondingly  large.  In  this 
case  the  tea  should  be  put  into  the  urn  when  the 
water  has  first  reached  its  full  boiling  point,  and 
the  bag  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  urn  not  over 
10  minutes,  when,  after  drawing  it  up  and  down 
in  the  water  a few  times,  it  is  taken  out.  By 
this  method  the  tea  is  kept  at  exactly  the  proper 
degree  of  flavor  and  strength,  and  the  tempera- 
ture is  held  by  the  use  of  a heater  underneath 
the  urn,  or  by  a steam  or  hot-water  jacket  sur- 
rounding the  urn. 

“Thus  we  have  on  one  hand  the  brewing  of 
leaves  in  a container,  such  as  the  tea  ball,  the 
bag  with  string,  and  so  forth,  and  on  the  other 
the  brewing  of  the  loose  leaf,  either  in  the  cup, 
in  the  individual  teapot,  or  in  a large  pot,  such 
as  the  ‘brown  betty.’ 

Tea  Ball  and  Brown  Betty 
“Where  the  tea  ball  idea  is  used,  and  a handle, 
string,  or  chain  provided  whereby  the  container 
is  agitated  several  times  during  the  process  of 
brewing,  the  results  are  both  correctness  and 
economy  in  the  brew.  This  method  is  used  at 
the  Blackstone  Hotel  in  Chicago. 

“The  ‘brown  betty’  teapot  is  quaint  and  makes 
the  homy  appeal  so  delightful  when  encountered 
in  tea  rooms.  Hotel  men  seem  not  to  favor  its 
use  in  restaurants.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
do  favor  the  tea-ball  teapot,  in  which  the  tea 
ball  and  chain  are  in  one  unit  with  the  teapot. 
Provided  the  required  agitation  during  the  brew- 
ing is  cared  for,  the  tea-ball  teapot  is  more  or 
less  successful. 

How  the  Chinaman  Makes  Tea 
“When  our  Chinese  friend  drinks  tea  to  his 
own  liking,  he  uses  a teacup  holding  about  half 
a pint  and  a thimble  cup  holding  less  than 
the  customary  demitasse.  With  this  is  served 
a pot  of  freshly  boiled  water.  In  the  large  tea- 
cup there  is  a fagot  of  tea  in  branch.  Water 
is  poured  on  this,  and  a saucer,  with  a notch 
in  the  rim  for  pouring  hole,  placed  bottom  side 
up  over  the  cup.  In  a few  seconds  the  tea  is 
poured  from  the  large  cup  into  the  thimble  cup 
without  removing  the  saucer,  and  drunk  without 
sugar,  cream,  or  lemon, 

“When  ready  for  another  cup,  more  water  is 
poured  on  the  tea,  but  only  sufficient  water  to 
fill  the  thimble  cup.  This,  repeated  again  and 
again,  makes  a continuous  fresh  brew,  but  for 
it  a special  kind  of  branch  tea  is  required.” 


VENEZUELA’S  COFFEE  PRODUCTION 

Commercial  Agency  Reports  That  It  Has 
260,000,000  Trees  and  Investment 
of  $16,000,000 

YK/ITH  the  strengthening  of  diplomatic  and 
^ commercial  ties  between  the  United  States 
and  Venezuela,  the  importance  of  coffee  exports 
from  the  latter  country  is  likely  to  be  still  further 
enhanced,  says  the  Venezuelan  Commercial 
Agency.  Even  today  Venezuela,  with  its  260,- 
000,000  coffee  trees  under  cultivation,  is  the  sec- 
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ond  coffee-producing  nation  of  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  latest  available  statistics. 

Some  $16,000,000  is  invested  in  the  Veiezuelan 
coffee  industry.  It  is  produced  in  the  temperate 
region  at  altitudes  of  1,500  to  6,500  feet  above  sea 
level,  where,  it  is  estimated,  the  average  tree  pro- 
duces an  annual  crop  of  one-eighth  of  a kilogram 
of  coffee  berries. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  in  Venezuela  began  in 
1784.  In  1918,  53,654,080  pounds  was  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  there,  which  in  1919 
rose  to  109,777,831  pounds.  [Imports  from  Vene- 
zuela during  1920  amounted  to  65,971,000  pounds. 
— The  Editors.] 


PORTO  RICO  COFFEE  CONDITIONS 


Maximum  Production  Reported  Reached 
— Experiments  with  Robusta  Bring 
Doubtful  Results 


'^HE  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  pub- 
lished  the  1920  report  of  the  Porto  Rico 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  which  contains 
the  following  in  reference  to  coffee ; 

“Of  the  coffee  exported  during  the  fiscal  year 
1920,  $8,769,000  worth  went  to  foreign  countries 
and  only  $265,000  worth  went  to  the  States.  The 
shipments  were  over  4,000,000  pounds  in  excess 
of  the  coffee  exported  in  1919.  The  average  price 
received  per  pound  was  27.6  cents,  an  increase  of 
5.9  cents  over  the  returns  of  the  previous  year. 

“The  increased  production  of  coffee  was  due 
largely  to  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and 
not  to  any  great  number  of  new  trees  coming  into 
bearing.  Though  the  year  was  considered  a pros- 
perous one  for  coffee,  this  industry  has  probably 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  importance  as  a crop 
in  Porto  Rico.  Owing  to  the  case  with  which 
it  may  be  kept  and  marketed,  the  crop  competes 
with  the  coffees  of  the  most  distant  countries  of 
the  world. 

“The  most  favorable  outlook  for  the  coffee 
grower  is  along  the  line  of  diversification.  The 
time  has  passed  when  the  planter  could  depend 
upon  his  coffee  crop  to  bring  him  a large  profit 
to  meet  his  annual  bills.  He  is  continually  faced 
with  decreasing  production  of  coffee  and  a fluc- 
tuating and  lowering  market,  as  well  as  with 
direct  competition  with  cheaper  and  more  fertile 
lands.  Moreover,  since  in  certain  of  these  coffee- 
producing  countries  the  lands  are  undulating,  the 
groves  may  be  cultivated  with  plows,  while^  the 
Porto  Rican  planter  must  continue  to  cultivate 
his  mountain  lands  with  hoe  or  machete.” 

Investigating  Robusta  Coffee 

T.  B.  McClelland,  horticulturist,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  culture  experiments : 

“The  main  lines  of  investigation  followed  in 
the  past  with  coffee  and  cacao  are  still  in  prog- 
ress. Robusta  and  closely  related  sorts  of  coffee 
have  been  very  prolific  in  favorable  locations  and 
offer  certain  advantages  over  locally  grown  Ara- 
bian coffee. 

“Sixty  samples  of  Robusta  coffee  were  sent  to 


local  consumers  for  cup  testing.  The  opinion  of 
the  recipient  was  requested  as  to  whether  the 
coffee  was  considered  of  poor,  medium,  or  good 
quality;  inferior,  equal,  or  superior  to  the  Porto 
Rican  coffee;  and  whether  it  should  be  planted 
in  Porto  Rico. 

“Twenty-one  replies  were  received,  though  some 
were  incomplete.  One  consumer  considered  its 
cup-quality  poor,  10  consumers  considered  it  me- 
dium, and  10  good.  Fourteen  considered  it  in- 
ferior, six  equal  to  and  one  superior  to,  the  Porto 
Rican  coffee.  Nine  thought  it  should  be  planted 
locally,  and  10  thought  it  should  not  be  grown  in 
Porto  Rico. 


MANCHESTER  AS  A TEA  PORT 
John  J.  Bunting,  a tea  man  of  prominence  in 
England,  is  given  as  authority  for  the  statement 
that  a group  of  Manchester  men  had  been  formed 
with  the  purpose  of  making  that  a tea  port. 
There  are  7,000,000  people  in  that  region,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  saving  in  tea  shipping  charges 
would  amount  to  £250,000  a year.  It  now  costs 
£5  a ton  to  ship  tea  from  London  by  railroad. 


COLOMBIA  FOR  PUBLICITY 


Will  Help  Coffee  Campaign  Here^ — Mani- 
zales  Growers  Use  Medellin  Marks 
— Better  Navigation  Urged 

' I ^HAT  Colombia  will  join  in  support  of  the 
^ Joint  Coffee  Publicity  Committee’s  campaign 
to  increase  consumption  in  the  United  States  is 
the  assurance  brought  by  Richard  Balzac,  of  Bal- 
zac Bros.,  coffee  importers  of  New  York,  who 
recently  returned  from  a tour  of  that  country. 
He  was  promised  help  to  the  extent  4 cents  a bag 
by  a sufficiently  large  percentage  of  the  exporters 
to  be  convinced  that  general  assistance  will  be 
given  in  the  near  future. 

He  has  prepared  the  following  statement  on 
Colombian  conditions,  urging  the  improvement 
of  navigation  conditions  along  in  the  Magdalena 
River,  the  stopping  of  the  use  of  Medellin  marks 
by  JVlanizales  coffee  growers,  and  coffee  condi- 
tions there  generally : 

River  Improvements  Needed 

“The  crying  need  of  Colombia  is  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Magdalena  River.  It  now  requires 
from  seven  to  twelve  days  or  more  to  get  from 
Barranquilla  to  La  Dorada,  the  terminal  of  the 
lower  Magdalena ; while,  with  the  river  kept  in 
proper  shape,  free  from  trees  and  sandbars  that 
obstruct  navigation  and  make  it  necessary  for  pi- 
lots to  feel  their  way  most  of  the  time  and  to  tie 
up  at  night,  the  trip  could  easily  be  made  in  three 
to  four  days  going  up,  and  two  to  two  and  a half 
coming  down. 

“This  saving  of  time  would  automatically  in- 
crease the  tonnage,  thus  doing  away  with  con- 
gestion at  Puerto  Berrio  and^  I^  Dorada,  so  fre- 
quent these  days  and  so  detrimental  to  coffee  in- 
terests. Fortunately  nearly  every  merchant  of  in- 
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fluence  in  Antioquia  and  Bogota  realizes  that  no 
real  progress  can  come  to  the  country  till  the 
river  is  made  to  serve  its  full  purpose,  and  all 
seem  bent  upon  having  the  government  promptly 
tackle  the  job  in  earnest. 

“Presidential  elections  are  soon  to  take  place, 
and  all  candidates  are  agreed  that  better  trans- 
portation facilities  are  Colombia’s  greatest  prob- 
lem; so  there  is  much  to  hope,  no  matter  who  is 
elected. 

Shortage  in  Medellins 

“The  coffee  harvest  in  the  Medellin  district  is 
over,  and  not  until  the  next  crop,  which  will  reach 
outside  markets  by  March  and  April,  are  we  to 
expect  large  receipts,  as  the  coffee  has  been  shipped 
out  faster  than  ordinarily,  due  to  financial  rea- 
sons. The  unusually  heavy  rains  during  April, 
May,  and  June  did  much  harm  to  the  coming  crop, 
a good  many  flowers  dropping  to  the  ground  be- 
fore maturing,  and  in  consequence  the  outturn  is 
estimated  at  80,000  to  1(X),0W  bags  smaller  than 
last  year.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  num- 
ber of  new  plantations  coming  into  production  now 
may  somewhat  offset  the  estimated  shortage. 

“The  last  crop,  while  of  good  cup,  contained  a 
larger  proportion  of  low  grades  than  ordinarily, 
and  women  sorters  on  various  occasions  threatened 
to  go  on  strike  because  of  the  exigency  of  scrupu- 
lous shippers,  proud  of  their  grades  and  bent  on 
keeping  them  up  to  standard,  regardless  of  extra 
labor. 

“Toward  the  end  of  the  harvest,  when  quality 
usually  becomes  more  irregular,  it  is  quite  difficult 
to  obtain  clean  coffee,  absolutely  free  from  con- 
sumos  or  segundas ; as,  no  matter  how  many  of 
these  you  would  pick  out,  someone  coming  after 
you  would  still  detect  imperfections. 

“We  tried  this  personally,  and  felt  sorry  for  the 
poor  women  having  to  sort  a bag  of  144  pounds 
for  the  meager  sum  of  35  cents.  Many  a $5  gold- 
piece  we  would  give  to  the  managers  preparing 
coffees  for  us,  to  raffle  at  the  end  of  the  week 
among  the  sorters ; who,  we  must  add,  are,  in 
spite  of  their  misery,  a happy  sort  of  people,  sing- 
ing most  of  the  time  and  praying  for  15  to  ^ 
minutes  every  afternoon, 

Manizales  Uses  Medellin  Mark 

“In  the  Manizales  district  the  crop  came  a little 
later  than  in  Medellin,  and  this  year  proved  to  be 
quite  abundant. 

‘^Manizales  shippers,  however,  have  fallen  into 
the  illusion  that  they  gain  by  marking  and  shipping 
their  coffees  as  Medellins ; but,  while  occasionally 
they  may  get  a Medellin  or  near-Medellin  price 
from  a buyer  not  as  yet  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  coffees,  there  is 
harm  done  to  Colombian  coffee  growers  by  this 
misbranding,  and  a way  should  be  found  in  Co- 
lombia to  stop  it. 

“Manizales  coffees,  when  properly  cured,  are 
very  desirable  and  stand  on  their  own  merits. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  Armenias,  should  have 
about  the  same  value  as  Medellins,  and  it  is  only 
different  methods  used  in  preparation  and  per- 
haps climatic  conditions,  preventing  their  being 
dried  in  the  sun,  that  make  them  different. 

“Another  thing  that  militates  against  Manizales 
is  lack  of  uniformity.  This  is  due  to  the  ex- 
tended area  where  they  grow,  where  temperature 
varies  greatlv  according  to  altitude,  some  sections 
producing  a handsome  solid  bean  larger  than  Me- 
dellin and  sometimes  sweeter  than  Medellin,  while 


in  others  the  bean  is  fluffy  and  more  on  the  style 
of  Caucas. 

“Shippers  that  have  been  buying  only  coffee  of 
certain  districts  of  known  quality  and  style,  and 
take  pains  in  its  preparation,  find  their  business 
constantly  increasing.  Good  coffee  in  Colombia, 
like  everywhere  else,  brings  a premium,  and  the 
careful  shipper,  having  to  compete  with  ordinary 
sellers,  must  work  on  a smaller  margin  of  profit ; 
yet  we  all  know  that,  in  coffee  more  than  in  any 
other  commodity,  he  that  builds  on  quality  builds 
on  solid  foundations,  while  the  price  merchant 
builds  on  moving  sands,  and  this  applies  in  Co- 
lombia as  elsewhere. 

Difficulties  in  Shipping 

“The  Manizalenos  or  Caldenos  (Manizales  is  in 
the  state  of  Caldas),  finding  difficulty  in  getting 
their  coffee  out  through  the  Magadalena,  are  now 
shipping  heavily  through  the  port  of  Buenaventura 
on  the  Pacific,  which  may  prevent  congestion  at  La 
Dorada,  their  former  shipping  point  on  the  Mag- 
dalena. It  is  noted,  however,  that  coffee  coming 
through  La  Dorada  generally  gets  here  in  much 
better  condition  than  that  from  Buenaventura ; pos- 
sibly because  of  the  quality  of  the  coffee,  which, 
being  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state  and 
much  of  it  from  new  plantations,  surpasses  that 
of  other  sections. 

“Cundinamarca  and  Tolima  bid  fair  to  double 
their  production  within  the  next  few  years,  and 
more  coffee  would  be  planted  were  there  sufficient 
hands  for  it,  as  the  land  suitable  for  its  raising  is 
still  plentiful.  If  my  preaching,  both  by  personal 
talks  with  growers  and  exporters  and  through  the 
press,  counts  for  anything,  they  should  work  also 
to  improve  quality  at  all  times. 

Will  Help  in  Publicity  Work 

“Colombia  will  join  Brazil  and  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  in  the  excellent  work 
they  are  doing  to  increase  consumption.  No  grower 
or  exporter  with  whom  we  spoke  on  the  subject 
is  not  now  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  move- 
ment; also  that  Brazil  deserves  much  credit  for 
having  started  it  by  itself,  and  for  the  liberality 
with  which  coffee  is  advertised.  We  pointed  out 
the  benefit  that  Colombia  had  obtained  by  Bpzil’s 
and  the  N.  C.  R.  A.’s  work,  as  rnost  of  their  ad- 
vertising propaganda  is  for  quality  coffee  and,  Co- 
lombia being  known  for  the  best  milds,  the  ad- 
vertising has  drawn  more  buyers  to  it  than  for- 
merly. 

“Not  only  will  Colombia  come  in,  but  every 
producing  country  as  well, — Venezuela,  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  and  others, — when  growers  there  real- 
ize the  value  of  this  propaganda.  Our  work  in 
Colombia  was  perforce  slow,  as  coffee  people 
there  know  little  of  Postum  and  other  enemies  of 
coffee,  and  do  not  realize  the  value  of  printer’s  ink ; 
besides,  the  districts  where  coffee  grows  are 
so  far  apart  that  the  work  done — in^  Medellin,  for 
instance — has  to  be  repeated  in  Manizales,  Bogota, 
etc.  And  then  this  is  a presidential  election  year, 
and  a good  deal  of  attention  is  drawn  toward 
politics. 

“The  seed  having  been  planted  and  the  soil  well 
fertilized,  possibly  the  Brazilian  minister  in  Wash- 
ington could  help  bring  it  to  maturity,  taking  up 
the  matter  with  his  comrade  at  Bogota,  who  is 
well  liked  there,  that  he  in  turn  follow  up  our 
work,  by  talking  with  the  government  and  by 
articles  in  the  press.” 
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BRAZIL  BLAMES  THE  ROASTER 


Santos  ‘‘Prominent  Daily”  Says  Consumer 
Pays  Too  Much  for  Coffee,  Com- 
pared with  Green  Prices 


(SPECTAL  correspondence) 

Santos,  Brazil,  August  5,  1921. 
'T'HE  following  is  quoted  from  the  Bulletin  of 
^ the  Association  of  Commerce  of  Santos, 
which  quotes  from  the  Estado  de  S.  Paulo,  a 
prominent  daily  of  Sao  Paulo. 

“When  we  say  that  coffee  sold  for  the  exterior, 
notably  to  the  United  States,  which  purchases 
half  of  our  exports,  is  very  dear,  we  can 
hardly  resist  an  expressive  smile  of  incredibility. 
To  the  contrary,  in  the  United  States,  roasted 
coffee  which  is  sold  to  the  consumer,  in  relation 
to  the  cost  of  the  raw  bean,  is  raised  to  an  unbe- 
lievable price.  For  instance,  take  the  following 
examples : 

“We  take  as  basis  the  price  of  15$000  per  10 
kilos,  at  exchange  at  7 pence  and  dollars  at  9$000. 
Thus,  15$000  per  10  kilos  corresponds  to  9.20  a 
pound,  cost  and  freight.  The  coffee  stored  in 
New  York  costs  (we  calculate  generously)  10 
cents  a pound,  more  or  less.  One  pound  of  green 
coffee  costing  10  cents  will  be,  say,  12.75  cents 
roasted.  Therefore  12.75  cents  a pound  corre- 
sponds to  $16.83  a bag.  Multiplying  $16.83  by 
9$000  (value  of  the  dollar),  we  have  151$470  per 
60  kilos,  the  cost  price  of  a sack  of  roasted  coffee; 
the  actual  sale  price,  20  to  25  cents  a pound. 

“Let  us  take  the  figure  of  20  cents.  Thus,  20 
cents  a pound  corresponds  to  $26.40,  which  we 
multiply  by  9$000  the  dollar,  giving  237$600  a bag. 
As  you  can  see,  the  roasted  coffee  costs  151$470  a 
bag  and  is  sold  for  237$600,  or  at  a profit  of  83$130 
per  60  kilos. 

“The  exporter  in  Santos  who  sold  the  coffee  in 
the  green  state  would  be  quite  satisfied  to  have 
gained  500  reis  per  10  kilos  or  3$000  a bag ; in  the 
United  States  the  seller  has,  as  noted,  gained  a 
fabulous  sum. 

“In  calculating  the  cost  of  roasted  coffee  an 
average  shrinkage  in  weight  was  taken  of  16  per- 
cent, conforming  with  a table  issued  by  J.  Aron 
& Co.,  New  York. 

Another  Basis  of  Figuring 

“But  we  do  not  argue  with  exchange  of  7 pence ; 
let  us  figure  that  our  coffee  is  sold  at  15$000  per 
10  kilos,  with  exchange  at  12  pence  and  the  dollar 
at  5$000. 

“Fifteen  milreis  for  10  kilos  type  4 corresponds 
to  $16.10  cost  and  freight  per  60  kilos;  cost  after 
roasting,  $21.25  per  bag.  Thus,  $21.25  at  5$000 
exchange  equals  106$250. 

“Sale  price,  20  cents  a pound,  or  $26.40  per  60 
kilos,  corresponds  to  132$000.  Deducting  the  cost 
of  106$250  gives  the  roaster  a profit  of  26$750. 
The  profit  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  example 
cited,  but  at  the  same  time  is  much  aliove  normal. 

“In  these  calculations  we  have  not  taken  into 
account  the  expense  of  transport  to  the  roasting 
plants  in  interior  United  Stales ; in  compensation 
therefor,  we  have  not  deducted  the  price  of  cost 
and  freight  from  Santos  to  New  York,  paid  by 
the  importer,  or,  .say,  70  cents  a bag,  whicli  certain- 
ly covers  these  expenses  and  probably  also  the  cost 
of  roasting. 


Consumer  Continues  to  Pay 

“We  arrive,  therefore,  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  government,  maintaining  the  actual  prices  in 
reis,  that  is  15$000  per  10  kilos,  and  thereafter  ad- 
vancing exchange  to  12d.,  will  absolutely  not  af- 
fect the  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  largest  im- 
porting market.  The  same  follows  with  the  mar- 
kets in  other  countries,  because  the  consumer  con- 
tinues to  pay  exaggerated  prices  for  roasted  coffee. 

“We  might  add  that  the  visible  supply  is  dimin- 
ishing and  that  the  stocks  in  the  principal  import- 
ing markets  are  reduced.  The  present  crop  is 
small,  and  the  coming  crop  has  been  injured  by 
intense  cold  and  by  frequent  frosts  throughout 
the  state. 

“The  federal  government  has  control  of  the 
coffee  market,  and  the  statistical  position  of  our 
great  product  is  excellent.  It  remains  now  to  im- 
prove exchange  so  that,  instead  of  producing 
£30,000,000,  the  coffee  crop  will  realize  from 
£40,000,000  to  £50,000,000. 

“Germany  has  bought  from  us  in  the  past  year 
more , than  700,000  bags ; this  year  it  will  buy 
about  1,000,000.  If  the  value  of  the  mark  im- 
proves, as  is  very  probable,  it  can  still  buy  a much 
larger  quantity.” 

Finds  Profits  “Incredible” 

On  the  same  subject  the  following  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo  on  July  16: 

“One  bag  of  coffee,  type  3,  bourbon,  with  all 
of  the  special  character  of  bourbon,  at  present 
costs  in  the  U.  S.  $15.52,  including  1 cent  a pound 
for  warehousing  (which  is  full).  Deducting  70 
cents  for  freight,  there  remains  $14.82,  which,  mul- 
tiplied by  9$000  to  the  dollar,  gives  133$380,  the 
price  of  one  bag  of  coffee  of  special  quality. 

“The  coffee  roasted  probably  will  cost  $17, 
which  at  9$000  the  dollar  represents  153$000  in  our 
currency. 

“The  sale  price  is  approximately  35  cents  a 
pound ; but  let  us  reduce  this  price  to  30  cents  a 
pound.  We  would  then  have  a total  of  $39.60  a 
bag,  which  at  9$000  the  dollar  gives  356$400.  The 
cost  of  the  same  being  153$000,  as  shown,  the  re- 
sult to  the  roaster  is  203$400 — simply  incredible ! 

“You  see,  therefore,  clearly  that  even  if  our 
coffee  was  still  dearer  and  exchange  maintained 
at  12d.,  the  consumption  would  absolutely  not  be 
affected,  because  consumption  already  pays  exor- 
bitant prices  for  the  roasted  article. 

All  to  the  Roaster  and  Retailer 

“In  return  the  exporter  in  Santos  and  the  im- 
porter in  the  United  States  gain  little  in  handling 
the  article.  Whatever  profit  there  is  goes  to  the 
roaster  and  to  the  seller  of  the  roasted  article, 
finally  reaching  the  consumer  at  a cost  almost 
prohibitive. 

“It  is  therefore  not  because  our  product  is 
actually  dear  that  prevents  its  sale  in  large  quan- 
tities; it  is  not  we  who  have  made  it  dear,  and  if 
the  American  consumer  complains  on  account  of 
high  quotations,  he  can  find  the  cause  in  his  own 
market  and  not  in  ours. 

“In  truth,  a cup  of  coffee  in  the  United  States 
costs  probably  at  present  about  10  cents,  or  say 
900  reis  at  present  rate  of  exchange. 

“We  know  that  in  the  Parisian  restaurants  a 
cup  of  coffee  costs  75  centimes  to  one  franc — 570 
to  670  reis  at  present  exchange.  The  dear  cost 
to  the  consumer,  therefore,  cannot  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  raw  cost,  but  to  the  disproportion  be- 
tween green  and  roasted  coffee.” — J. 
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COST  ACCOUNTING  FAVORED 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Announces 
That  It  Is  in  Favor  of  Its  Study 
and  Development 


Federal  Trade  Commission  welcomes  the 
^ study  and  development  of  uniform  cost-ac- 
counting systems,  despite  reports  to  the  contrary. 
This  has  recently  been  announced  by  Chairman 
Nelson  B.  Gaskill,  who  made  the  following  state- 
ment : 

“As  long  as  the  principles  of  cost  accounting  are 
sound  and  the  methods  used  are  adapted  to  secure 
accuracy  of  individual  results,  and  provided  that 
the  results  are  not  used  directly  or  indirectly  for 
ulterior  purposes  of  an  illegal  character,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  is  in  favor  of  the  study 
and  development  of  uniform  cost  accounting  by 
trade  associations,  or  otherwise. 

“With  respect  to  uniform  methods  of  determin- 
ing conversion  costs  the  same  principles  and  con- 
clusions would  also  apply. 

“The  conception  of  the  commission  is  that  the 
efforts  of  a trade  association  to  educate  the  indi- 
vidual member  in  the  application  of  sound  princi- 
ples of  cost  accounting  in  his  individual  business 
are  proper ; but  any  subsequent  effort  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  reduce  the  individual  costs  to  an  average 
or  uniform  cost  basis,  and  to  procure  the  use  of 
the  group  standard  as  a basis  of  price  making  by 
each  of  the  individuals  in  the  group,  is  improper. 
The  individual  must  fix  his  own  cost  and  his  own 
margin.  The  group  may  not  attempt  to  substi- 
tute a group  average  or  standard  either  of  cost  or 
of  margin  for  the  individual’s  figures  without  be- 
ing in  peril  of  becoming  an  unlawful  combination. 

“It  may  be  said  that  for  a trade  association  to  set 
up  and  induce  the  use  by  its  members  of  a scien- 
tific and  accurate  plan  of  cost  accounting  is  not 
only  legal  but  highly  beneficial  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  association.  The  use  of  this 
information  by  each  individual  in  establishing  his 


own  production  cost  and  determining  his  own 
margin  is  entirely  proper.  If  thereafter  the  asso- 
ciation attempts  to  induce  its  members  to  disre- 
gard their  own  varying  figures  and  use  a common 
average  or  uniform  figure  of  cost  or  margin  or 
both,  it  has  departed  from  its  proper  position  of 
instructor  and  may  easily  take  on  the  appearance 
of  a price-fixing  combination  in  restraint  of.  trade 
or  in  suppression  of  competition.” 

PUBLICITY  CAMPAIGN  RESUMED 


Payments  Into  American  Fund  Enable 
Committee  to  Extend  Coffee-Consump- 
tion Ads  to  178  Newspapers 

A DDITIONAL  subscriptions  to  the  American 
Fund  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity 
Committee  have  made  it  possible  to  add  14  news- 
papers to  its  schedule  of  fall  advertising,  reports 
Allan  P.  Ames,  the  committee’s  publicity  director. 
A total  of  178  papers  will  be  used,  and  the  cam- 
paign will  run  in  36  states  from  September  12  to 
December  3.  The  average  space  will  be  3,000  lines. 

In  buying  space  in  newspapers  the  committee 
has  followed  the  policy  announced  when  contracts 
for  the  year  were  signed  last  spring.  Receipts 
from  the  advertising  tax  imposed  on  coffee  by  the 
state  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  have  put  the  committee 
into  possession  of  a fund  that  enables  it  to  spend 
for  white  space  about  four  times  as  much  as  the 
amount  contributed  by  distributors  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  in  a city  where  contributions  from 
local  coffee  wholesalers  amount  to  $800,  the  com- 
mittee spends  approximately  $3,200  in  advertising. 

Adherence  to  the  policy  of  advertising  only  in 
cities  that  are  contributing  to  the  American  Fund 
has  left  some  vacant  spaces  on  the  committe’s  na- 
tional advertising  map;  but,  except  in  some  of  the 
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Right  at  the  peak  of  the  day’s  duties 
it  pays  to  pause  for  a chummy,  cheery 
cup  of  Coffee. 

It  is  a stimulus  to  effort  in  the  office 
or  in  the  home — it  coaxes  cheerful 
spirits  and  clear-thinking  for  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

As  regularly  as  the  clock  swings 
'round  to  four,  drink  an  appetizing, 
reviving  cup  of  Coffee.  Not  very  far 
from  wherever  you  are,  there  is  a cof- 
fee house,  soda  fountain,  restaurant 
or  hotel  which  makes  a feature  of 
Afternoon  Coffee. 


jr^  Trn,en  tkc  clock 
^“^^inqsyound  to  four' 

OFFEE 


COFFEE  '^’the  mivemlinnk 


1 

|ij  Six  rules  for 

1 maiing  good  coffee 

l||l  1.  Keepyoui'cofieeair tight 
| , 1 2- Measure  carefully 

1 

1 

|j!  j 3.  Use  grounds  only  once 
1!  4.  Use  boiling  water 
lf|  5.  Serve  at  once  . " » 

|j  1 6.Scour  the  coffeepot 

1 

i 

1 COFFEE 

i' 

l! 

J pi  universal  4rink 

Part  of  the  Joint  Committee’s  Educational  Campaign 


southern  states,  the  fall  schedule  shows  a fairly 
complete  national  coverage. 

As  a rule  evening  papers  have  been  chosen,  on 
the  theory  that  this  advertising  is  addressed  espe- 
cially to  the  housewife. 

As  usual,  this  advertising  will  point  not  to 
any  particular  brand  or  blend,  but  to  all  good  cof- 
fees. Twenty  pieces  of  copy  will  be  used.  Five 
advertisements  will  relate  respectively  to  each  of 
the  following  four  subjects:  Pay  careful  atten- 

tion to  the  selection  of  coffee;  drink  afternoon 
coffee ; use  greater  care  in  brewing  coffee ; serve 
coffee  when  you  entertain. 

While  the  stimulus  of  this  advertising  will  be 
felt  by  the  entire  trade,  those  who  receive  the 
most  benefit  will  be  roasters  and  dealers  whose 
local  advertising  appears  at  the  same  time  and 
strikes  the  same  note  as  the  committee’s  general 
publicity. 

To  enable  subscribers  to  the  campaign  to  tie 
up  their  own  advertising  with  the  national  adver- 
tising, the  committee  is  sending  out  a portfolio 
and  is  also  writing  to  newspapers  in  which  the 
advertising  will  appear,  suggesting  that  tliis  is  a 
good  time  to  send  their  solicitors  in  search  of 
local  coffee  advertising. 

The  national  coffee  advertising  campaign  was 
started  two  years  ago  last  April,  and  in  that  time 
the  percapita  consumption  of  coffee  has  increased 


by  21  percent  over  the  previous  10-year  average. 

In  addition  to  newspapers  the  committee  will 
use  during  the  fall  a number  of  medical  journals 
of  national  circulation. 


FRENCH  PUBLICITY  CAMPAIGN 


Program  Drawn  Up,  but  Grave  Difficulties 
Expected  in  Carrying  It  Out 
— Market  Conditions 


Paris,  France,  Aug.  10,  1921. 

Quotations  on  the  Havre  coffee  market 
have  been  higher  during  the  last  fortnight, 
varying  between  120  and  124.  Plowever,  con- 
sumption shows  a tendency  to  increase,  and  regu- 
lar orders  have  been  received  at  Havre  in  spite 
of  the  higher  prices  quoted  for  some  productions. 

It  is  rumored  that  1,000,000  bags  of  coffee  will 
be  consigned  to  Havre,  and  this  naturally  has 
some  influence  on  the  market.  No  confirmation 
of  this  has  yet  been  received.  The  trade  would 
appear  to  be  rather  inclined  to  favor  this  new 
“valorization”  operation,  and  doubtless  Prazil 
would  also  find  it  highly  advantageous. 

The  National  Coffee  Campaign 
The  work  of  the  French  Committee  on  Coffee 
in  regard  to  the  national  campaign  is  going  very 
slowly.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  precise 
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information  from  merchants  and  roasters  con- 
cerning the  number  of  bags  sold  by  them,  and  the 
work  of  grouping  them  is  even  more  difficult.  This 
is  an  immense  obstacle,  and  we  do  not  know  if  it 
will  be  possible  to  overcome  it. 

According  to  the  general  program  just  drawn 
up,  the  campaign  will  begin  by  series  of  large- 
sized advertisements  in  the  five  principal  Paris 
daily  newspapers  (le  Journal,  le  Petit  Parisien,  le 
Matin,  le  Petit  Journal,  I’Echo  de  Paris),  repre- 
senting a circulation  of  6,000,000  copies  and 
reaching  all  classes  of  readers.  The  illustrations 
and  text  will,  of  course,  be  suited  to  the  particu- 
lar class  of  readers  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Attention  will  then  be  given  to  the  provincial 
daily  papers,  those  which  we  call  the  “grands 
regionaux,”  of  which  the  circulation  is  consider- 
able, which  are  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  a 
national  campaign. 

Advertisements  of  a more  technical  character 
will  be  inserted  in  the  trade  papers  and  magazines 
going  to  roasters,  wholesale  grocers,  retail  gro- 
cers, hotelkeepers,  and  keepers  of  all  other  drink- 
selling establishments. 

Lastly,  regular  publicity  will  be  carried  on  in 
some  of  the  illustrated  magazines,  such  as  ladies’ 
papers,  technical  reviews,  etc.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  in  France  such  magazines  do  not 
exist  on  so  extensive  a scale  as  in  America ; never- 
theless, they  have  considerable  influence. 

Booklets  and  notices  concerning  coffee  (direc- 
tions for  use,  recipes,  advantages,  history)  will 
be  plentifully  distributed  to  the  public  through 
grocers  and  roasters. 

As  regards  the  retailers’  education,  circulars 
are  to  be  published  at  regular  intervals,  to  be 
replaced  later  by  a special  magazine,  the  latter  to 
be  supported  by  the  funds  of  the  campaign,  but 
more  especially  by  the  proceeds  of  advertising  and 
a small  subscription  fee. 

Whether  the  program  will  be  carried  out,  no- 
body can  tell ; but  it  would  certainly  be  regretable 
if  this  initiative,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
France,  could  not  be  followed  up. 

The  committee  has  asked  the  readers  of  I’Ali- 
mentation  Nouvelle,  a French  trade  paper,  “What 
are  the  best  means  of  presenting  coffee  to  the 
consumer  so  that  sales  will  increase?”  and,  “An 
advertising  campaign  to  increase  coffee  consump- 
tion being  of  necessity  extensive  and  of  long 
duration,  how  do  you  think  the  expenses  ought  to 
be  apportioned  among  those  benefiting?”  Read- 
ers are  asked  to  send  their  statements  to  the 
committee’s  president. — R.  Freulon. 


CINCINNATI’S  COFFEE  DRINKING 
CiNaNNATi,  August  10,  1921. — Local  dealers 
say  that  coffee  consumption  in  this  city  has  in- 


creased by  80,000,000  cups  since  prohibition  came, 
and  that  the  annual  total  is  280,000,000  cups.  The 
consumption  amounts  to  14  pounds  of  coffee  per- 
capita,  or  two  more  than  the  United  States 
average. — J. 

GALVESTON’S  RATE  ADVANTAGE 

History  of  the  Coffee  Freight  Tangle  That 
New  Orleans  Is  Trying  to  Have 
Unsnarled 


HE  following  statement  on  the  dispute  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Galveston  over  the 
advantage  held  by  the  latter  on  shipments  to  the 
Middle  West  is  published  to  give  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  situation  from  the  New  Orleans 
point  of  view : 

“New  Orleans  coffee  importers  and  jobbers  are 
becoming  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  readjusting  freight  rates 
on  coffee  from  Galveston  and  New  Orleans  to 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  as  Galveston 
for  almost  two  years  has  enjoyed  an  advantage 
of  1714  and  18  cents  per  100  pounds  to  those  cities 
below  the  rate  from  New  Organs. 

“While  Galveston  has  never  been  a contender 
in  the  coffee  trade  because  of  its  limited  facilities 
for  handling  coffee,  reports  received  by  New  Or- 
leans importers  indicate  an  increased  movement 
through  that  port  because  of  the  large  advantage 
given  Galveston  to  the  principal  trading  centers. 
The  difference  in  the  freight  rates,  importers  say, 
represents  to  them  about  the  average  profit  on  a 
bag  of  coffee. 

“The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  twice 
decided  that  the  rates  from  New  Orleans  and  Gal- 
veston should  be  the  same,  but  has  not  put  the 
equalized  rates  into  effect,  with  the  result  that 
Galveston’s  favorable  differential  is  still  maintained. 

“In  the  last  days  of  the  late  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration the  coffee  rate  was  increased  from  New 
Orleans  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City, 
but  before  the  Galveston  adjustment  had  been  con- 
cluded the  railroads  were  turned  back  to  their 
owners.  Railroads  out  of  Galveston  then  under- 
took to  readjust  the  rates  to  the  same  level  with 
New  Orleans,  but  upon  the  publication  of  the 
rates  they  were  suspended  by  the  commission  on 
application  of  Galveston  coffee  and  traffic  interests. 

“A  hearing  of  the  question  to  determine  what 
rate  should  apply  was  held  before  a representative 
of  the  commission  in  July,  1920,  at  Galveston.  The 
commission  later  ruled  that  the  rates  should  be  the 
same  from  the  two  ports  and  fixed  a scale.  How- 
ever, these  rates  were  not  put  into  effect  because 
they  involved  violations  relative  to  long  and  short 
hauls. 

“A  second  hearing  was  held  by  the  commission 
last  July,  when  the  former  ruling  that  the  rates 
from  the  two  ports  to  Middle  West  cities  should 
be  the  same ; but  the  commission  has  not  yet  fixed 
the  rates  that  should  apply  under  that  decision.” 

Railroads  REDuaiTG  Port  Charges 

Secretary  Coste,  of  the  National  Coffee  Roast- ^ 
ers  Association,  on  August  29,  issued  the  follow- 
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ing,  showing  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  had  put 
coffee  moving  through  warehouse  on  a parity 
with  that  moving  direct  from  shipside: 

“On  June  16  the  Wisconsin  Association  of  Roast- 
ers and  Jobbers  called  our  attention  to  a charge 
of  the  railroads,  effective  May  21,  involving  a cost 
of  cents  per  100  pounds  for  carloading  coffee 
moving  from  warehouse  to  railroad  depots,  which 
charge  does  not  apply  on  coffee  moving  from  ship- 
side  to  depots.  We  were  asked  to  bring  pressure 
on  railroads  for  elimination  of  this  new  charge. 

“On  June  23  S.  Jackson  replied  to  our  protest,  ex- 
plaining that  this  charge  applied  only  on  car  lots; 
that  the  usual  charges  by  warehouse  for  carload- 
ing (mixed  or  pooled  cars),  where  coffee  must  be 
trucked  to  railroad  depots,  was  2^/^  cents  a bag  in 
addition  to  trucking  charges;  but  when  coffee 
could  be  loaded  into  cars  at  warehouses  there  was 
the  saving  of  cartage,  usually  6 cents  a bag  while 
the  tariff  allov/ed  the  railroads  ly^  cents  for  the 
loading  into  car  service. 

“On  July  14  the  general  agent  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Milwaukee  notified  the  Wis- 
consin association  as  follows: 

“ ‘The  drayage  allowance  in  New  Orleans  which 
was  recently  increased  from  3 to  7 cents  a bag 
by  railroads  applied  only  on  coffee  drayed  direct 
from  shipside  to  depots.  Our  terminal  tariff  will 
be  amended  on  September  1 so  that  the  Missouri 
Pacific  will  not  assess  the  customary  loading 
charge  of  l^A  cents  per  100  pounds  on  coffee  mov- 
ing through  warehouses  in  case  the  coffee  move 
from  our  depots;  in  other  words,  it  will  be  the 
purpose  to  place  coffee  moving  through  warehouse 
on  a parity  with  that  moving  direct  from  ship- 
side.’’  ’ 


GROWING  MATE  IN  FLORIDA 


Initial  Success  Reported  by  Government, 
but  Not  Enough  to  Justify  Com- 
mercial Hopes 


(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  31,  1921. 
ATL  bushes  have  been  successfully  grown  in 
the  southern  part  of  Florida  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  from  seeds  imported  for  ex- 
perimentation. There  is  now  a small  supply  of 
Florida-grown  seed  available  for  testing  there. 

Yerba  mate  is  the  most  important  beverage  in 
Chile  and  Argentina,  where  at  least  15,000,000 
people  drink  it.  The  production  has  consequently 
developed  into  a large  commercial  industry  in 
those  countries.  A small  quantity  is  now  exported 
to  the  United  States,  where  it  can  be  purchased 
in  many  places  from  those  who  specialize  in  un- 
usual foods.  It  is  believed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  the  public  should  acquaint  ilself 
with  this  South  American  tealike  beverage,  which 
has  many  points  to  recommend  it  for  general  use. 

Not  the  least  important  of  these  is  the  fact  that 
mate  can  be  grown  from  seeds  in  this  country, 
contrary  to  the  long-prevalent  theory  that  they 
were  worthless  till  they  had  passed  through  the 
body  of  a bird.  Private  individuals  in  P'lorida 
who  received  plants  from  the  department  to  try 
out  have  been  curing  and  using  the  mate  leaves 
from  trees  in  their  own  gardens  and  are  recom- 
mending the  beverage  to  their  friends. 

The  experiments  tried  by  settlers  in  southern 
Florida,  while  they  demonstrate  that  the  mate 


bush  will  grow  there,  have  not  gone  far  enough 
to  indicate  that  any  attempt  to  raise  mate  com- 
mercially will  be  successful. — Lamm. 


CONVENTION  WILL  BE  DIFFERENT 

National  Roasters’  Meeting  Not  to  Have 
Long  List  of  Set  Speeches — 
Vaudeville  for  Banquet 

There  win  be  no  long  set  speeches  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Coffee  Roast- 
ers Association  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
the  first  three  days  of  November,  and  the  banquet, 
to  be  held  on  the  second  evening,  will  have  no 
speeches  at  all. 

All  the  delegates  in  town  will  be  assembled 
Monday  morning,  October  31,  escorted  aboard  a 
chartered  steamer,  and  taken  about  New  York 
Harbor,  to  show  them  why  it  is  that  wharfage 
charges  are  so  variable,  also  to  give  them  a view 
of  the  city,  and  thence  to  the  Staten  Island  Country 
Club  for  a golf  tournament  in  the  afternoon. 

At  11  next  morning  all  will  gather  in  Exhibi- 
tion Hall  and  inspect  the  displays,  when  they  will 
be  addressed  on  some  of  the  industrial  problems 
affecting  the  trade,  and  will  be  called  to  order  in 
the  convention  proper  at  1.  There  will  be  no  wel- 
coming address,  and  no  invocation,  but  President 
Brand  will  at  once  give  his  message,  after  which 
committee  appointments  will  be  announced. 

The  presidents  of  the  branch  associations  will 
be  asked  several  weeks  in  advance  to  name  repre- 
sentatives to  express  the  branches’  views  on  prob- 
lems that  will  be  suggested,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  convention  discussions,  and  these  committees 
are  to  be  so  thoroughly  organized  that  their  chair- 
men will  be  ready  with  reports  the  instant  they 
are  called  upon,  and  selected  authorities  will  be 
prepared  to  lead  the  discussions. 

One  of  the  sessions,  to  consider  the  publicity 
campaign,  will  be  held  on  the  floor  of  the  New 
York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange. 

The  speechless  banquet  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  President  Brand.  There  will  be  orchestral, 
([uartet,  and  solo  music,  and  six  headliner  vaude- 
' ille  i)crformances,  which  will’continue  during  the 
dining,  and  dancing  will  follow. 

Room  for  IMore  Exhtrits 
Though  all  but  five  of  the  exhibit  spaces  first 
assigned  have  been  reserved,  there  is  still  room 
for  others,  as  the  requirements  of  late  comers 
have  been  anticipated.  The  displays  will  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  convention  hall  by  only  a curtain, 
and  delegates  must  pass  the  exhibits  on  their  way 
to  the  meetings. 

Those  who  have  already  made  reservations  in- 
clude manufacturers  of  machinery,  shipping  con- 
tainers, cartons,  coffee-making  devices,  etc. 
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HAVRE  IMPORTS  DROP 


1920  Imports  Not  Half  Those  of  1919 — 
Stocks  on  Hand  Also  Drop — 
Figures  in  Detail 


By  Augustus  E.  Ingram 

Havre,  France 

'^HE  imports  of  coffee  into  Havre  for  1920  show 
a decrease  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
preceding  year;  namely,  1,841,000  bags  in  1920, 
against  3,983,000  bags  in  1919.  Coffee  deliveries 
at  Havre  in  1920  amounted  to  2,143,000  bags,  as 
against  3,021,000  in  1919.  This  represents  the 
largest  portion  of  the  total  French  consumption 
(estimated  at  2,400,000  bags  in  1920),  the  re- 
mainder having  been  furnished  by  the  ports  of 
Bordeaux  and  Marseilles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  coffee  stocks  at 
Havre  on  December  31,  1919  and  1920: 

1919  1920 

Kinds  of  Coffee  Bags  Bags 

Santos  34,440  333,769 

Other  Brazilian  85,452  67,559 

Haitian  228,835  114,009 

Indian,  Malabar  and  Ceylon 27,799  29,911 

Centrai  American  281,541  106,340 

French  colonial  9,569  23,842 

Total  967,636  675,430 

In  conrse  of  discharge . 124,293  84,365 

Grand  total  1,091,929  759,795 

In  addition  to  the  total  Havre  stocks  on  De- 
cember 31,  1920,  the  stocks  on  the  same  date  in 
other  French  ports  amounted  to  299,000  bags.  The 
coffee  afloat  for  France  was  estimated  to  be  only 
150,000  bags,  but  the  stocks  in  the  interior  were 
estimated  at  700,000  bags. 


FROM  SOFT  DRINKS  TO  TEA 


Lipton  Manager  Sees  Striking  Tendency 
in  Increased  Sales  of  High- 
Grade  Product 


'~Y*  HAT  there  is  a decided  tendency  on  the  part 
^ of  the  buying  public  to  go  from  soft  drinks 
to  tea,  is  the  opinion  of  F.  W.  Nash,  general  man- 
ager in  the  United  States  for  Thomas  J.  Lipton. 
He  says  that  all  this  year  there  has  been  a re- 
markably increased  demand  for  high-grade  teas, 
and  that  the  sales  are  so  much  greater  than  for- 
merly that  he  is  convinced  that  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer is  now  ordering -iced  and  hot  tea  for  his 
transient  beverage  instead  of  various  sweet  con- 
coctions. 

He  says  that  all  through  the  United  States, 
with  the  single  exception  of  New  England,  yel- 
low-label Lipton  teas  comprise  nine-tenths  of  their 
total  sales.  These  are  the  best  grades,  selling  for 
10  cents  a pound  more  than  other  Lipton  brands. 

Mr.  Nash  believes  that  the  public  devoted  last 


year,  following  the  advent  of  national  prohibition, 
to  experimenting  with  non-alcoholic  beverages, 
with  harm  to  its  digestion  and  failure  to  find 
lasting  satisfaction  in  any  of  them.  Then  it  auto- 
matically turned  to  tea,  with  increasing  and  per- 
manent satisfaction. 

In  harmony  with  this  opinion,  Mr.  Nash  points 
to  the  growing  attention  that  first-class  hotels  and 
restaurants  are  giving  to  this  item  on  their  menus, 
serving  better  teas  and  improving  the  methods  of 
service.  The  vast  number  of  tearooms  that  have 
been  established  in  large  cities  is  another  indica- 
tion of  growing  demand  for  this  harmless  and 
lasting  stimulant. 


CULTIVATING  COFFEE  IN  JAVA 

Details  of  Planting,  Hoeing,  and  Care — 
Production  Is  Kept  Down  by  a 
Tree-Louse  Pest 


By  John  A.  Fowler 
U.  S.  Trade  Commissioner 

V^HEN  a coffee  estate  is  being  developed  from 
the  jungle  of  Java,  clearing  is  done  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  at  a reasonable  price.  This 
generally  means  that  all  large  stumps  are  left  in 
the  field  and  logs  are  left  where  they  fall.  No 
plowing  is  done,  but  holes  are  made  for  planting. 
Much  o‘f  the  coffee  is  raised  on  side  hills,  where 
terraces  are  made  10  feet  square  with  a slope  of 
one  in  10  to  15.  This  is  to  prevent  erosion,  which 
is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  upland  planters.  The 
edges  of  the  terraces  are  planted  with  lamtoro,  a 
green  manure. 

In  the  lowlands  ditching  is  done,  but  as  coffee 
is  essentially  an  uplands  product  very  little  is 
planted  on  the  plains.  In  Besoeki  residency  400 
feet  is  the  lowest  altitude,  and  at  Malang  d,000 
feet,  while  Java  coffees  are  grown  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  3,500  feet  and  over. 

Planting,  Hoeing,  and  Pruning 

The  usual  interval  for  planting  is  10  by  10  feet, 
though  on  some  estates  an  eight-by-eight-foot 
interval  is  the  rule.  From  two  to  three  months 
after  planting  the  ground  around  the  plants  is 
hoed,  after  which  no  further  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  done.  Planting  usually  takes  place  from 
October  to  December.  The  lamtoro  has  proved 
the  most  satisfactory  shade  tree,  and  one  tree  is 
planted  to  each  coffee  plant. 

Trees  are  pruned  so  that  they  will  not  grow 
higher  than  six  feet,  which  keeps  them  within 
reach  of  the  pickers.  Young  shoots  are  cut  so 
that  the  strength  will  go  into  the  producing 
branches. 

Foliage  is  not  dense  enough  to  prevent  weeds 
from  growing,  and  the  gardens  are  kept  as  clean 
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as  possible  at  a reasonable  cost,  normally  from  16 
to  18  florins  a year. 

Harvesting  and  Yield 

At  the  end  of  two  and  one-half  years,  in  the 
case  of  Robusta,  the  coffee  trees  begin  to  bear, 
and  are  in  full  bearing  at  six  years.  Picking  be- 
gins in  May,  usually,  and  is  finished  in  September, 
though  in  volcano  districts,  where  the  soil  is 
sandy,  picking  continues  during  the  12  months. 

From  750  to  900  pounds  to  the  acre  is  deemed 
an  average  yield  from  the  sixth  year  on  for 
Robusta,  which  is  a very  uneven  producer.  Some 
varieties  of  coffee  yield  from  1,100  to  1,600  pounds 
under  favorable  conditions. 

The  pests  that  the  coffee  plantations  of  Java 
encounter  are  a small  beetle,  which  bores  holes 
in  the  branches,  necessitating  cutting  them  away, 
and  a leaf  louse,  which  attacks  the  trees  yearly. 
Xo  preventive  has  been  found  for  these  lice,  but 
when  the  natural  rains  come  a fungus  develops 
which  kills  them.  This  tree  louse  is  the  chief 
cause  of  low  production  of  the  plantations  of  Java. 


AMONG  N.  C.  R.  A.  BRANCHES 


Iowa  Has  Found  Short  Terms  a Strong  Ad- 
vantage— St.  Louis  Has  Its  Own 
Consumption  Campaign 

/^FFICERS  of  branches  of  the  National  Cof- 
fee  Roasters  Association  have  sent  the  fol- 
lowing news  of  their  activities ; 

St.  Louis  Advertising  Campaign 
It  is  customary  for  the  St.  Louis  Coffee  Roast- 
ers Association  to  hold  bimonthly  meetings ; but 
this  has  been  abandoned  during  the  summer. 

We  had  a meeting  in  July,  at  which  each  mem- 
ber contributed  $50  to  carry  on  a local  campaign 
of  advertising  for  iced  coffee  in  our  St.  Louis 
daily  newspapers. 

The  association  has  also  been  active  in  urging 
a reduction  in  traveling  salesmen’s  expenses, 
through  the  aid  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. We  have  also  united  in  fighting  advanced 
rates  in  manufactured  gas  used  for  the  roasting 
of  coffee  and  increased  rates  for  electric  power. 

George  Bram.sch  of  the  Empire  Coffee  Co. 
has  l)ccn  elected  secretary  of  the  association, 
succeeding  Gus  Histon. 

Iowa  for  Shorter  Terms' 

We  are  all  sold  on  the  idea  of  shorter  terms  and 
(|uickcr  collections.  When  the  first  idea  was  given 
out  by  Mr.  Coste  we  went  to  work  together  as  an 
association  to  correct  the  trade  abuses.  We  do 
not  think  there  is  a single  member  of  the  Iowa 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  who  is  giving  any 
longer  terms  than  30  days. 

In  fact,  we  arc  convinced  now  that,  when  an 
outside  competitor  docs  offer  an  excessive  dis- 
count or  a longer  term  in  order  to  secure  busi- 
ness, he  weakens  his  own  iiosition  and  eventually 
plays  into  our  hands.  We  feel  that  we  can  do 
business  with  less  percentage  of  overhead  by 
doing  away  with  excessive  discount  and  by  ad- 


hering to  shorter  terms.  Any  competitor  that 
does  not  adhere  to  these  handicaps  himself  with 
higher  overhead,  and  therefore  must  secure  a 
higher  price  for  his  merchandise. 

The  Los  Angeles  Branch 
The  Los  Angeles  Coffee  Roasters  Association 
was  organized  recently,  with  E.  C.  Joannes  of 
Jeannes  Bros.  Co.  as  president,  Samuel  Newmark 


Nature^ s Answer  to  Thirst 


100%  Refreshing  and  Invigorating 

FOLLOW  THESE  DIRECTIONS 

Make  it  just  before  serving.  Don’t  u^e  coffee  that  ha.s  been  standing 
Use  a good  grade  of  freshly  roasted  coffee.  The  better  the  grade,  the 
l)etter  the  taste.  Use  one-fourth  more  coffee  than  you  usually  do.  Till 
each  glass  with  cracked  ice  and  put  a spoon  in  to  prevent  glass  from 
cracking.  Then  pour  the  hot  coffee  over  the  ice.  Add  pure  fresh  cream 
and  sweeten  to  taste.  Make  iced  coffee  this  way  and  you  have  a cool- 
ing drink  that  will  restore  your  energy  in  the  hottest  weather.  Try  it. 

St.  Louis  Branch,  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association 

lliillllllllilililillilliiiliiilililllllliilliliiiiiiiliiiiil^ 

The  St.  Louis  Summer  Campaign 

of  Newmark  Bros,  as  vice  president,  and  Earl 
Cowan  of  Earl  Cowan  Co.  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. The  other  members  are  the  following  firms : 
H.  Jevne  Co.,  Haas,  Baruch  & Co.,  United 
Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Stetson-Barrett  Co.,  R. 
L.  Craig  & Co,  and  Smart  Final  Co. 

Regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  last  Monday 
of  the  month. 


THE  DUTCH  COFFEE  MARKET 


Receipts  for  First  Half  of  1921  Almost 
Equal  Those  of  France  and  Double 
Two  Preceding  Years 

By  Fr.ank  W.  Mahin 

.Amsterdam,  Tlolland 

* I ’ I IF.'  Netherlands  is  resuming  its  prewar  im- 
portance  as  a coffee  market.  During  the  war 
the  receipts  and  deliveries  of  coffee  were  very 
small  and  were  hand'ed  chiefly  through  Havre, 
h'rance. 

However,  since  the  armistice  imports  of  coffee 
have  gradually  been  distributed  among  other 
luiropean  ports  until  the  receipts  of  coffee  in  the 
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Netherlands  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  France, 
having  been  931,000  bags  in  the  Netherlands  and 

993.000  in  France  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1921.  During  the  corresponding  periods  of  1920 
and  1919  the  receipts  in  the  Netherlands  were 

455.000  and  464,000  bags,  and  in  France  1,629,000 
and  3,039,000. 

The  total  receipts  at  European  ports  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1921  were  3,447,000  bags,  and 

2.753.000  bags  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1920. 
The  stocks  on  hand  at  European  ports  on  July 

1,  1921,  amounted  to  2,011,000  bags,  of  which  402,- 
000  were  in  the  Netherlands,  and  on  July  1,  1920, 
to  2,172,000  bags  of  which  356,000  were  in  Nether- 
lands, At  the  end  of  June,  1921,  32,000  bags  from 
Java  and  206,000  from  Brazil  were  enroute  to  the 
Netherlands. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  Dutch  coffee  trade  is  car- 
ried on  at  Amsterdam. 


TRADE  PAPER  FOR  UNCLE  SAM 


Commerce  Reports  to  Be  Segregated  Into 
Regular  Weekly  in  Reorganization 
of  Government  Bureau 


(special  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  August  24,  1921. 
IN  the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
& Domestic  Commerce  the  government  will 
abandon  its  present  “unsystematized  mass  of  im- 
portant reports”  and,  beginning  September  5,  sub- 
stitute “a  weekly  trade  paper  scientifically  pre- 
pared and  classified  on  a commodity  and  geo- 
graphical basis.” 

There  will  be  a number  of  special  industrial  and 
commodity  divisions  of  the  department,  each  in 
charge  of  an  expert,  who  will  keep  in  close  touch 
with  his  field  through  trade  associations,  trade 
papers,  manufacturers,  and  dealers,  so  as  to  dis- 
seminate the  information  most  generally  useful. 


NEW  GOVERNMENT  FOOD  HEAD 
(special  correspondence) 
Washington,  August  18,  1921. — E.  G.  Mont- 
gomery of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce.  He  has  specially 
studied  world  production,  distribution,  uses,  and 
consumption  of  foods,  and  for  a year  and  a half 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Foreign  Markets  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. — J. 


COFFEE  EXTRACT 

A.  Challas  of  Neuilly  sur  Seine,  France,  has  ap- 
plied for  a British  patent  on  a process  for  pre- 
paring coffee  extracts.  He  concentrates  an  infu- 
sion of  roasted  coffee  at  or  near  0°  C.  in  a high 


vacuum.  The  concentrated  extract  is  dried  either 
by  the  circulation  of  air,  or  in  vacuo,  with  the  aid 
of  absorbents  such  as  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
or  zinc  or  calcium  chlorid. 

Concentration  may  be  effected  on  the  surface 
of  rotary  disks  or  drums  dipping  into  the  liquid, 
heat  being  supplied  by  water  circulating  through 
the  hollow  shafts  of  the  disks  or  drums,  and  the 
concentrated  liquid  removed  by  scrapers.  Small 
quantities  of  lactose  and  dextrine  may  be  added 
to  the  dried  product.  The  product  may  be  added 
to  cocoa  butter,  etc.  The  extract  may  be  frozen 
and  allowed  to  evaporate  as  solid  in  vacuo. — 
Trigg. 

I PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS  | 

I ^Subscribers  and  advertisers  may  consult  | 
I this  bureau  without  charge,  except  that  | 
I postage  for  reply  must  accompany  all  in-  | 
I quiries;  there  are  no  fees  for  trade-mark  f 
I searches.  | 

I Address  all  communications  to  Patent  and  Trade  | 
I Mark  Service,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  | 

I [OURNAL.  I 

I I 



PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 


Patents  Granted,  Trade-Mark  Applications, 
Certificates  Issued,  and  Labels  and 
Prints  Registered 


(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C,,  August  9,  1921. 

Strainer  for  Teapots.  1,384,926.  John  Bealby 
Smith,  Stamford  Hill,  London,  England.  In  a 
strainer  for  tea  pots,  a perforated  disk,  a spring 
wire  closed  loop  on  one, side  of  said  disk,  shoulders 
upon  the  loop  adapted  to  engage  in  a perforatio  i 
in  the  tea  pot,  a pointed  end  to  said  loop  to  facili- 
tate engagement  with  the  perforation  in  the  te  i 
pot,  a handle  upon  the  other  side  of  said  disk,  said 
handle  being  connected  with  said  loop,  so  that  said 
handle  and  said  loop  form  together  a rigid  element 
whereby  when  inserting  the  strainer  in  the  tea  pot, 
the  perforation  in  the  tea  pot  for  receiving  the 
pointed  end  of  the  loop  may  be  located  by  the 
sense  of  touch. 

Coffee  Urn.  1,385,453.  James  A.  Holman, 
Salida,  Colo.  In  a coffee  urn,  outer  and  inner 
receptacles,  said  inner  receptacle  being  provided 
with  spaced  walls  affording  therebetween  a dead 
air  space,  spaced  lugs  extending  intermediate  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  said  inner  receptacle  and  said 
outer  receptacle  to  afford  there'between  circulation 
passages,  said  inner  receptacle  being  provided  in 
the  bottom  thereof  with  an  outlet  connecting  the 
interior  thereof  with  said  circulation  passages, 
said  lugs  being  secured  to  said  inner  receptacle 
and  a lug  secured  to  said  outer  receptacle  and 
abutting  the  upper  surface  of  one  of  the  lugs  se- 
cured to  said  inner  receptacle,  whereby  vertical 
displacement  of  said  inner  receptacle  is  prevented. 
Coffee  Urn.  1,385,593.  Henry  J.  Strohbach, 
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New  York.  In  a coffee  urn,  the  combination  with 
a casing,  of  a water  heating  tank  in  the  lower 
portion  thereof,  a percolator  in  the  upper  portion 
of  said  casing,  a pipe  for  supplying  water  to  said 
tank,  a valve  in  said  pipe,  and  a pipe  leading  from 
said  valve  to  the  percolator  for  conducting  hot 
water  from  the  tank  to  the  percolator  through  said 
latter  pipe  and  part  of  the  water  supply  pipe,  said 
valve  being  adapted  to  place  the  percolator  in  com- 
munication with  the  tank  or  said  tank  in  com- 
munication with  the  water  supply. 

Coffee  Pot.  1,385,891.  Barnot  Rubin,  Phila- 
delphia. A coffee  pot  including  a spout,  a coffee 
receptacle  arranged  within  the  pot  and  having  per- 
forations, a milk  receptacle  arranged  within  the 
pot,  a spout  arranged  at  one  side  of  the  pot  and 
communicating  with  the  milk  receptacles,  and  said 
coffee  and  milk  receptacle  being  spaced  from  the 
wall  of  the  pot  for  the  purpose  specified. 

Treatment  of  Cocoa  Waste.  1,386,166.  Ed- 
ouard de  Grousseau  and  Auguste  Vicongne, 


Clichy,  France.  The  process  of  recovering  theo- 
bromin  from  cocoa  waste,  which  comprises  agi- 
tating the  powdered  waste  in  a solvent  of  tetra- 
chlorid  of  ethane  and  phenol  in  the  presence  of  an 
ammoniacal  solution,  separating  the  solvent  from 
the  solute  by  fractional  distillation  in  vacuum,  sub- 
jecting the  remaining  solute  to  the  action  of  steam 
and  further  vacuum  distillation,  dissolving  the  fatty 
matter  of  the  residue  of  distillation,  dissolving 
theobromin  and  tangin  from  the  residue  in  dilute 
alkali  solution,  and  precipitating  theobromin  there- 
from by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid. 

Coffee  Percolator.  1,387,128.  Henry  Cowan, 
New  York.  An  article  as  characterized  compris- 
ing an  open-ended  container ; a suspension  member 
rigidly  attached  thereto;  a removable  cover  for 
said  container,  said  cover  having  an  outwardly 
projecting  reinforcing  ridge  adjacent  the  open 
edge  thereof ; a locking  member  permanently 
formed  on  said  suspension  member  for  engaging 
said  ridge  when  said  cover  is  installed  in  service. 

Manufacture  of  High-Class  Fondant  Chocolate 
and  Similar  Chocolates.  1,387,377.  Frederick 
George  Fryer  and  Basil  Gordon  McLellan, 
York,  England.  In  the  manufacture  of  high  class 
“fondant”  chocolate  and  similar  chocolates  of  the 
smooth  variety,  mixing  together  materials  com- 
prising partially  ground  cocoa  liquor  and  sugar, 
repeatedly  grinding  the  mixture  and  subsequently 
subjecting  it  to  a liquefying  operation  and  then 
to  extreme  agitation  for  a few  minutes. 

Manufacture  of  High-Class  Fondant  Choco- 
late and  Similar  Chocolates.  1,387,378.  Fred- 
erick George  Fryer  and  Basil  Gordon  McLellan, 
York,  England.  In  the  manufacture  of 
high  class  fondant  chocolate  and  similar 
chocolates  the  solid  particles  of  the  cocoa 
and  sugar  in  which  are  of  such  a degree 
of  fineness  that  at  least  98%  of  each  will 
pass  through  a standard  sieve  having  240  meshes 
to  one  inch  having  holes  approximately  53/1000 
of  a millimeter  square  and  that  100%  of  the  sugar 
will  pass  through  a standard  sieve  having  200 
meshes  to  one  inch  having  holes  approximately 
68/1000  of  a millimeter  square,  the  steps  which 
consist  in  separately  grinding  the  different  in- 
gredients to  be  mixed  to  a fineness  such  that  90% 
of  the  solid  particles  will  pass  through  a standard 
sieve  having  240  meshes  to  one  inch,  then  mixing 
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the  ingredients  and  subsequently  passing  the  mix- 
ture through  a grinding  machine. 

Manufacture  of  High-Class  Foiuiant  Chocolate 
and  Similar  Chocolates.  1,387,379.  Frederick 
George  Fryer  and  Basil  Gordon  McLellan,  York, 
England.  The  manufacture  of  high  class  fondant 
chocolate  or  similar  chocolates  consisting  in  sep- 
arately grinding  the  cocoa  liquor  and  the  sugar  to 
a hneness  such  that  at  least  98%  of  the  solid  par- 
ticles of  each  will  pass  through  a standard  sieve 
having  240  meshes  to  one  inch  having  holes  ap- 
proximately 53/1000  of  a millimeter  square  and 
such  that  100%  of  the  sugar  will  pass  through  a 
standard  sieve  having  200  meshes  to  one  inch  hav- 
ing holes  approximately  68/1000  of  a millimeter 
square,  and  then  mixing  the  ingredients  and  sub- 
jecting the  mixture  to  an  operation  producing  the 
“fondant”  effect. 

TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 

The  following  marks  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a mark  may  within 
30  days  enter  opposition  to  prevent  the  proposed 
registration.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  79  Wall 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Week  Ending  July  19,  1921 

“Cof-e-No”;  123,362;  Daniel  J.  O’Shea,  Le  Roy, 
N.  Y.,  a serial  substitute  for  coffee,  and  coffee  atid 
this  substitute  blended  together: 

“Golden  Blend”;  144,139;  Goode  & Dunkie,  Cov- 
ington, Ky. ; coffee. 

“Ko-Mo” ; 146,407 ; D.  C.  Winebrener  & Son, 
Frederick,  Md. ; coffee. 

“Defiance”;  146,055;  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  Tole- 
do ; coffee. 

Week  Ending  July  26,  1921 

Symbols  resembling  O D,  the  O symbolizing  the 
sun  and  the  D the  moon,  both  spelling  “ming,” 
meaning  “illustrious”;  136,819;  Yangtze  Corp., 
New  York;  tea. 

“Henderson’s  Tri-Mapl,  the  Syrup  Maker”; 
144,814;  food-flavoring  extract. 

“Toreador”  above  figure  in  circle;  147,127;  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  Coffee  Co. ; coffee. 

“AAA  1”  in  triangle  above  “Bourbons” ; 145,- 
305;  J.  Aron  & Co.,  New  Orleans;  green  coffee. 

“Brendlinger’s” ; 145,309;  Brendlinger  Co., 

Pittsburgh;  extracts  and  dai^orings  for  foods. 

“Red  Label” ; 145,607 ; Caldwell  Importing  Co., 
Minneapolis;  coffee. 

Week  Ending  August  2,  1921 

“Josephine”;  139,081;  Josephine  Chocolates, 
Ltd.,  London ; chocolate. 

“Pearl  Coffee  Co.,  Diana  Brand,”  in  scroll  on 
figure;  141,128;  Pearl  Coffee  Co.,  Akron,  O. ; 
coffee. 

“Rock  Hill”  above  hill;  143,074;  Wabash,  Ind., 
Baking  Powder  Co.;  coffee  and  tea. 

Heraldic  device  with  lion;  143,140;  Page  & 
Shaw,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; chocolate,  cocoa  powder, 
and  cocoa  butter. 

Figure  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  circle;  143,146; 
John  Henry  Van  Winkle,  East  Orange,  N.  J. ; 
teas,  coffees,  food -flavoring  extracts,  spices. 

“Phoscafe”;  144,852;  Louis  Donnet,  Nice, 
France;  coffee  substitute  the  base  of  which  is  oats 
and  phosphates. 


Week  Ending  August  9,  1921 

“Arcadia”  above  scroll:  127,123;  Hooton  Cocoa 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  sweet  chocolate. 

“Trinket”;  118,861;  Sehon,  Stevenson  & Co., 
Huntington,  W.  Va.;  coffee. 

“Elk”  above  elk’s  head;  Elk  Mfg.  Co.,  Jellico, 
Tenn. ; extracts. 

“U-Need-Us”;  138,539;  Central  States  Co-Op- 
erative Wholesale  Society,  East  St.  Louis,  111.; 
coffee,  tea,  spices,  food-flavoring  extracts. 

“Faust”  beside  figure;  138,976;  C.  F.  Blanke 
Sales  Co.,  St.  Louis ; cocoa. 

“Icy-Hot”;  146,912;  Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati ; coffee,  sugar,  tea,  chocolate,  cocoa. 


TRADE  MARKS  REGISTERED 

This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  that  have  been 
registered,  for  which  certificates  have  been  issued : 

“Dr.  Theodor  Herzl”  and  portrait;  128,638;  Saul 
D.  Abrams,  Boston ; tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  spices. 

“Commonwealth”  ; 127,898 ; Commonwealth  Cof- 
fee Co.,  New  York;  coffee. 

“Melba”;  133,492;  Fernand  Plumenail,  Paris, 
France;  chocolate  and  cocoa. 

“Gold  Cross”;  139,651;  Gold  Cross  Coffee  Co., 
Cleveland ; coffee. 

“Sunset” ; 126,525 ; Ideal  Cocoa  & Chocolate  Co., 
Lititz,  Pa. ; chocolate  coating. 

“Piasa” ; 137,238;  George  M.  Ryrie  Co.,  Alton, 
111.;  coffee,  tea,  spices,  peanut  butter,  flavoring 
extracts. 

“Alercury”;  141,710;  Wellman-Peck  & Co.,  San 
P'rancisco;  coffee,  tea,  food-flavoring  extracts. 

“Oro”;  141,615;  Wectfeldt  Bros.,  New  Orleans; 
coffee. 

“Ming  Cha”;  136,820;  Yangtze  Corp.,  New 
York;  tea. 

“Gold  Medal” ; 145,608 ; Caldv.^ell  Importing  Co., 
Minneapolis;  coffee.  Registered  July  19,  1921. 


“River  Queen”;  141,769;  Early-Stratton  Co., 
Memphis ; coffee. 

“Sinton”;  133,832;  Merryweather  Coffee,  Tea 
& Spice  Co.,  Cincinnati;  coffee. 

Registered  July  26,  1921. 


“Prince  Albert”;  141,477 ; F.  S.  Ainsa  Co.,  El 
Paso;  coffee. 

“Bishop’s”;  139,506;  Bishop  & Co.,  Los  Angeles; 
cocoa  and  chocolate. 

“Carmocra”;  142,746;  Cardona,  Morey  & Craig, 
New  York;  coffee. 

“Educator”;  141,590;  Johnson  Educator  Food 
Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  tea,  coffee,  spices,  flavor- 
ing extracts. 

“Page  & Shaw”;  143,139;  Page  & Shaw,  Cam- 
b"idge.  Mass. ; chocolate,  cocoa,  pozvder. 

“Kwatta”;  143,300;  N.  V.  Stoom  Chocolade  & 
Cacaofabriek  Kwatta,  Middenlaan,  Breda,  Nether- 
lands ; chocolate. 

“S  and  W” ; 138,614;  Sussman  Wormser  & Co., 
San  Francisco;  coffee,  tea,  spices. 

Registered  August  2,  1921. 


PRINTS  REGISTERED 
The  following  is  a record  of  prints  registered, 
for  which  certificates  have  been  issued ; 

“Hills  Bros.  Red  Can  Coffee”;  5,688;  Hills  Bros., 
San  Francisco. 
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OBITUARY 


Walter  H.  Life 

Walter  H.  Lipe,  a founder  of  the  Beech-Nut 
Packing  Co.,  whose  appointment  as  one  of  the 
vice  presidents  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  was  announced  in  July,  committed  suicide  at 
his  home,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  on  August  21,  1921, 
the  day  he  was  to  leave  for  New  York  in  his 
new  work.  He  was  60  years  old  and  left  a wife 
and  two  daughters. 


Hiram  H.  Logan 

Hiram  H.  Logan,  senior  member  of  the  Logan- 
Johnson  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of  Boston,  and 
formerly  with  Charles  E.  Moody  & Co.,  age  71, 
died  August  9,  1921,  leaving  a wife. 


Abraham  Haas 

Abraham  Haas  of  Haas  Bros.,  among  the  lead- 
ing wholesale  grocers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  age  75, 
died  at  his  home,  San  Francisco,  August  8,  1921, 
leaving  a wife,  a son,  and  two  daughters. 


Frederic  A.  Adams 

Frederic  A.  Adams,  expert  manager  of  E.  ,R. 
Durkee  & Co.,  spice  and  grocery  specialty  manu- 
facturers of  Brooklyn,  age  62,  died  August  7,  1921, 
leaving  a wife  and  a son. 


E.  S.  Hogan 

E.  S.  Hogan,  wholesale  grocer  of  Oakland, 
Cal.,  and  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers’  As- 
sociation there,  died  August  16,  1921,  leaving  a 
wife,  a son,  and  a daughter. 


Mrs.  Roxy  M.  Smith 

Mrs.  Roxy  Maria  Smith,  widow  of  William 
Van  R.  Smith,  former  partner  in  Arbuckle  Bros., 
age  88,  died  August  8,  1921,  leaving  a son,  Wil- 
liam E.  Smith,  and  a granddaughter. 


William  W.' Frazier 

William  W.  Frazier,  former  head  of  the  Frank- 
lin Sugar  Refinery  Co.,  age  82,  living  in  Philadel- 
phia, died  August  24,  1921. 


John  D.  Spreckels 

John  D.  Spreckles  Jr.,  prominent  in  the  sugar 
interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  living  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, died  August  8,  1921. 


Joseph  A.  Baron 

Joseph  A.  Baron,  Boston  representative  of  the 
Handelmaatschappy  Transmarina  for  the  last 
year,  formerly  with  Carter,  Macy  & Co.  and  Peek 
Bros.  & Winch  in  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere,  died 
on  August  30,  1921,  following  an  operation,  age 


about  60,  leaving  a wife,  three  sons,  and  a 
daughter. 

James  P.  Smith 

James  P.  Smith,  of  the  New  York  grocery  im- 
porting and  brokerage  firm  bearing  his  name,  died 
August  8,  1921. 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


An  Appreciation  of  James  O’Rourke,  Who 
Rose  from  Coal  Miner  to  Head  of 
Wisconsin  Coffee  Roasters 


A REMARKABLE  example  of  triumph  over 
obstacles  and  rising  from  the  lowliest  status 
to  high  position  in  the  coffee  trade  is  the  career 
of  James  O’.Rourke,  a member  of  the  firm  and 
manager  of  the  coffee  department  of  E.  R.  God- 
frey & Sons  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  and  also  president 
of  the  Wisconsin  Association  of  Coffee  Roasters 
& Jobbers. 

Mr.  O’Rourke  was  born  at  Rochdale,  Lan- 
cashire, England,  in  1874,  came  to  xAmerica  with 
his  parents  when  11  years  old,  and  located  near 
Scranton,  Pa.  He  went  to  country  school  till  his 
father  and  mother  died  three  years  later.  This 
left  seven  small  children  'dependent  upon  him  for 
support,  and,  knowing  nothing  of  practical  value, 
he  started  in  as  door  boy  in  the  coal  mines.  By 
hard  work  and  close  attention  to  his  job  he 
finally  became  a coal  miner,  able  all  this  time  to 
keep  the  family  together ; but  he  went  to  night 
school,  and  by  the  time  he  was  23  decided  that 
coal  mining  was  not  his  lifework. 

So  he  went  to  Chicago  and  got  a job  on  a bridge 
crew  with  the  Milwaukee  Railway.  This  work 
eventually  took  O’Rourke  to  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
where  he  ceased  railroading  to  work  in  the  drug- 
store of  J.  E‘.  Koepenick  & Co.  With  the  knowl- 
edge of  merchandising  here  acquired  he  changed 
to  a traveling  job  with  the  Dr.  Shoop  Medical  Co. 
of  Racine,  calling  on  the  drug  trade,  and  rose  to 
be  traveling  sales  manager  in  10  months.  He  kept 
this  position  for  three  years,  then  transferred  to 
the  Stoltz  Electrophone  Co.,  and  in  1908  became 
a coffee  .salesman  for  W.  F.  McLaughlin  & Co. 
of  Chicago.  After  eight  years  with  that  liousc, 
he  joined  the  Godfrey  firm  as  salesman,  and 
headed  the  coffee  department  six  months  later. 

J.  D.  Godfrey,  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  company,  writes  about  Mr.  O’Rourke: 

“Constant  study  of  the  grading  and  blending  of 
coffee  for  the  past  12  to  15  years  has  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  occupy  an  enviable  position  as 
an  authority  on  coffee  values,  and  through  his 
untiring  efforts  he  has  been  successful  in  develoi)- 
ing  a coffee  business  for  his  firm  that  is  a credit 
to  his  ability.” 

Mr.  O’Rourke  writes,  “I  like  to  meet  people. 
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as  1 feel  that  I know  human  nature.  I love  the 
work  I am  engaged  in,  and  was  never  downright 
discouraged  in  my  life.  Always  went  on  the 
theory  that,  if  the  other  fellow  was  cleverer,  1 
should  work  so  much  harder  to  overcome  that 
handicap.”  He  has  a son  nine  years  old,  and  man- 
fully attributes  his  success  “to  the  fact  that  my 
good  wife  is  my  business  partner.” 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Fast  and  Fancy,  Comment  Wise  and  Frivol- 
ous, Gleaned  from  the  Press  to  Show 
the  Trend  of  Publie  Thought 

flERE  are  some  of  the  more  notable  items 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  press  and 
show  the  trend  of  public  thought  in  regard  to 
tea  and  coffee. 

Coffee-Tea  and  Tea-Cofeee 

For  the  benefit  of  those,  who,  whilst  expert  in 
their  judgment  of  te^  have  not  hitherto  given  so 
much  attention  to  coffee,  we  might  indicate  a few 
points  of  similarity  in  the  characters  of  the  differ- 
ent sorts,  although  of  course  no  perfect  analogy 
is  possible. 

Coffee  for  blending  purposes  may  be  roughly 
divided  as  follows : 

Coffee  ' Roughly  approximate  to — 

Costa  Rica  Hard  pure  Assam  leas. 

Other  Central  Americans. ...  Heavy  liquoring  Assam  teas. 

East  Indian  & Mysore Ceylon  teas. 

Sound  Santos  & African. ...  Thick  Dooars  teas. 

Mochas  Darjeeling  for  flavoring. 

And  as  a rule  the  peaberry  of  each  growth  shows 
more  quality  and  point  (or  as  the  experts  term 
it  “acid”)  than  the  ordinary  berries,  or  “flats”  as 
they  are  called. 

Bearing  these  points  in  mind  the  blender  of 
coffee  should  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  satis- 
factory results. — Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of 
Certificated  Grocers. 

Coffee  as  a Citizen-Maker 

Karl  Kitchen  asked  Frank  Algonquin  Case  to 
write  something  for  a little  mag  called  Now! 
Something  on  how  to  run  a hotel.  Case  says : 
“ I jotted^  down  some  things  which  I though^ 
Kitchen  would  rewrite.  But  they  appeared  just 
as  I wrote  them  and  they  read  rotten.”  We  think 
they  read  very  well.  So  well,  in  fact,  that  here 
they  are  exactly  as  they  were  written : 

“ I don’t  know  much  about  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  business,  but  there  is  one  thing  I am 
quite  conceited  about.  Coffee,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  another  distinctly  American  institution  and 
unknown  in  Europe.  As  far  as  coffee  is  con- 
cerned England  and  France  are  in  darkest 
Africa.  That  is  why  the  English  are  so  fond 
of  tea.  I grew  fond  of  it  myself  while  there. 
Did  you  ever  drink  coffee  in  France  or  England? 
It  is  liquid,  more  or  less  hot,  and  comes  in  a 
cup,  but  outside  of  that  it  is  a perfect  stranger. 

‘‘  In  this  country  and  particularly  in  this  city 
it  is  a drink  for  the  gods.  There  is  a popular 
superstition  which  runs : ‘ Coffee  is  bad  for  you,’ 
and  which  reminds  me  of  a line  in  Jimmy 
Forbes’s  ‘ Chorus  Lady  ’ : ‘ It’s  always  a bad 


season  for  bad  shows.’  The  advice  about  coffee 
should  be  revised  to  read ; ‘ Bad  coffee  is  bad 
for  you.’ 

“ Do  you  know  that  good  coffee  will  not  hurl 
a nursing  babe?  The  way  to  produce  it  is  this. 
First,  buy  the  best  and, most  expensive  coffee  you 
can  find,  use  fresh  boiling  water;  if  the  water  has 
been  boiling  half  an  hour  and  is  all  tired  out 
your  coffee  will  be  rotten,  no  matter  how  much 
you  pay  for  it.  Make  it  fresh  at  least  every 
hour.  If  there  is  a lot  left  in  the  urn  at  the  end 
of  the  hour,  give  it  to  the  help,  they  can  drink 
it  almost  any  time,  but  if  they  can’t,  then  pour 
it  down  the  drain.  That’s  what  we  do. 

“ There  are  a lot  more  instructions  such  as 
keeping  the  urns  clean,  looking  for  cracks  in  the 
porcelain  (all  big  coffee  urns  are  lined  with 
porcelain)  and  serve  in  china  or  crockery  pots, 
not  silver,  because  sometimes  the  silver  polish 
sticks  in  the  seams  at  the  bottom  of  the  metal 
pot  and  then  you. get  English  or  French  coffee. 

“ A good  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning  will 
start  a man  out  to  build  bridges  or  write  books, 
or  do  some  other  wonderful  and  useful  thing. 
Conversely,  bad  coffee  makes  crabs  and  cranks 
of  otherwise  good  citizens.  A man  full  of  bad 
coffee  is  apt  to  commit  any  crime.  Some  of  them 
even  write  letters  to  the  papers.” — S.  .Jay  Kauf- 
man in  Nezv  York  Globe. 


Where  You  Got  Your  Drink 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  where  the  coffee 
came  from  you  drank  this  mornings?  Most  of 
it  came  from  foreign  countries,  where  it  grows 
on  trees.  In  the  spring  it  has  small  blossoms 
which  develop  into  pods.  These  pods  turn  to  a 
brown  color,  and  later  they  open.  The  coffee  is 
found  in  the  pod.  It  is  hulled  and  sent  to  us  to 
drink. — Topeka  Capital. 


Comfort  for  Coffee  Drinkers 

Enough  coffee  was  drunk  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  year  to  drown  every  opponent  of 
the  breakfast  and  after-dinner  habit.  The  in- 
crease alone  would  have  been  enough  to  give 
every  user  of  a coffee  substitute  a fairly  good 
ducking.  The  total  coffee  consumption,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  the  year  ended  June  30  was 

1.358.000. 000  pounds.  Every  person’s  share  was 
12.7  pounds.  This  was  a total  increase  of 

399.000. 000  pounds  and  a percapita  increase  of 
3.71  pounds  in  12  months. 

The  grinding  of  all  that  coffee,  concentrated  in 
one  week,  would  deafen  the  customers  of  every 
grocery  store  in  the  country.  Computing  the 

amount  and  the  cost  of  cream  and  sugar  used  in 
this  coffee  and  estimating  the  number  of  words 
used  by  careful  hostesses  who  asked,  “ How 
many?  ” would  stagger  every  statistician  in  the 
country.  On  the  basis  of  40  cups  to  the  pound, 
the  increase  can  be  estimated  at  16,000,000,000 
cups  of  coffee.  The  yellow  Tiber  or  the  nut- 
brown  Mississippi  or  the  golden  Sacramento  at 
its  flood  would  be  well  rivaled  by  this  great  tor- 
rent of  coffee  flowing  down  100,000,000  throats. 

The  year  of  this  increase  in  coffee  drinking 
coincides  exactly  with  the  first  year  of  prohibi- 
tion and  increased  activities  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  coffee  and  the  manufacturers  of  coffee 
substitutes.  The  cause  of  the  increase  cannot 
be  the  advice  of  the  old  folk  who  die  every  year 
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attributing  their  old  age  to  abstention  from  cof- 
fee. For  every  one  of  these  centenarians  "who 
sell  their  testimonials  to  the  manufacturers  of 
coffee  substitutes  the  coffee  dealers  unearth  half 
a dozen  others  who  have  drunk  black  coffee  three 
times  a day  since  they  were  three  years  old,  and 
cross  their  heart  and  hope*  to  die  if  they  ever 
swear  off. 

Prohibition  limited  the  amount  Americans 
could  spend  in  one  direction,  and  immediately 
they  began  to  spend  all  the  more  of  their  small 
change  for  candy,  coffee  and  cigars.  Apparently 
there  is  a flood  of  nervous  energy  in  all  men  that 
must  find  its  release  in  some  way.  Restrict 
alcohol,  and  human  beings  turn  to  heroin,  caf- 
fein  and  nicotin.  Take  away  these,  and  some 
new  intoxication  appears.  Humanity  is  always 
chasing  itself  around  a stump,  hoping  to  drug 
or  to  stimulate  the  business  of  living,  and  only 
a very  small  portion  of  it  is  ever  able  to  cap- 
ture enough  power,  wealth,  or  quiet  content  to 
make  needless  the  use  of  any  other  drug. 

Despite  those  16,000,000,000  additional  cups 
of  coffee,  Americans  don’t  seem  any  more  ner- 
vous than  they  were  a year  ago. — San  Fran- 
cisco Call. 


Cheers  for  the  “Coffee  Barons” 

And  we  conclude  the  day’s  miscellany  by 
answering  a question  propounded  by  the  Boston 
Globe : “How  does  it  happen  that  the  great  in- 

crease in  coffee  drinking  noted  since  the  advent  of 
prohibition  hasn’t  put  up  the  price  of  coffee?”  We 
answer  (knowing  nothing  about  the  trade  condi- 
tions) that  the  coffee  dealers  appear  to  be  right 
decent  fellows,  and  we  want  to  hand  it  to  them. 
Bought  a pound  of  our  favorite  brand  of  berry 
the  other  day,  and  the  man  informed  us  that  it 
had  gone  down  a nickel.  And  it  wasn’t  command- 
ing an  exhorbitant  price  before  the  reduction.  Nine 
lusty  ’rahs  for  the  coffee  barons,  against  whom 
nobody  has  grounds  for  complaint ! — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


TEA  INSPECTION  CRITICIZED 


Charles  Judge  Says  U.  S.  Is  Lax  in  Its 
Examinations,  and  Chief  Examiner 
Mitchell  Replies 

^HARLES  JUDGE,  editor  of  the  Indian  Plant- 
ers’  Gazette  at  Calcutta  and  authority  on  tea 
and  tea  machinery  of  considerable  note,  has  issued 
a 48-page  booklet  on  “Green  Tea,”  of  which  cop- 
ies have  recently  been  received  in  the  United 
States.  He  describes  with  considerable  minute- 
ness the  various  processes  of  treating  tea,  from 
the  earliest  days  down  to  date.  “Glazing  or  Fin- 
ishing” is  the  title  of  a chapter,  which  is  an  elab- 
orate one,  and  he  treats  with  instructive  full- 
ness artificial  coloring,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
methods,  the  conversion  of  green  into  blank  tea, 
and  cognate  teas. 

The  chapter  on  “Color  and  Facing,”  however, 
will  be  read  with  greatest  interest  in  America, 
for  he  makes  severe  statements  on  what  he  de- 


clares is  the  laxity  in  tea  admissions  practised  by 
the  United  States  tea-inspection  service.  He 
says  that  the  Chinese,  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  tea  that  has  been  glazed,  fill  up  the  pores  of 
the  leaf  with  steatite  and  even  China  clay,  which 
process,  he  says,  is  also  used  by  the  Japanese  “for  • 
all  but  their  finest  green  teas,”  and  is  used  on 
green  teas  produced  in  India  and  Ceylon.  He 
says  that  “the  material  is  quite  harmless  and  in 
the  proportion  used  is  not  discernible  in  the  cup” ; 
then  goes  on : 

^ His  Views  of  Regulations  Here 

“The  United  States  government,  however,  some 
years  ago  decided  against  it;  that  is,  they  laid 
down  that  they  would  refuse  admittance  to  Amer- 
ica to  green  teas  so  faced.  This  law,  though  it 
IS  still  nominally  in  force,  is  to  a large  extent  a 
dead  letter.  So  much  Chinese  and  Japanese  tea 
would  have  had  to  be  rejected  that  the  practice  of 
facing  was  winked  at  by  the  U.  S.  tea  testers  em- 
ployed at  the  Customs,*  who  in  doing  so  were 
doubtless  truckling  to  the  powerful  vested  tea  in- 
terests behind  the  Far  Eastern  tea  trade.  The 
officials  contented  themselves  with  seeing  that  the 
teas  were  free  from  scum  in  cup  and  if  this  was 
not  noticeable  they  were  passed  as  pure. 

“Onr  Indian  and  Ceylon  green  tea  makers  on 
the  other  hand  have  on  the  whole  respected  the 
law  and  British  green  teas  for  America  are  gen- 
erally, if  not  wholly,  .free  from  facing  matter.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  this  has  placed  our  green  teas 
somewhat  at  a disadvantage,  in  respect  of  keep- 
ing quality,  with  China  and  Japan  teas.  For  other 
markets,  local  consumption  and  trans-frontier 
trade,  for  which  demand  is  fairly  large,  there  is 
no  ‘taboo’  on  the  facing  process  and  when  prop- 
erly carried  out  it  is  innocuous  and  it  certainly 
adds  to  the  appearance  and  keeping  quality  of  the 
tea.” 

Examiner  Mitchell’s  Reply 

George  F.  Mitchell,  supervising  tea  examiner, 
has  read  Mr.  Judge’s  book,  and  sends  the  fol- 
lowing comment : 

“Our  friend  Mr.  Judge  is  evidently  away  be- 
hind the  times  as  far  as  the  U.  S.  tea-inspection 
law  is  concerned,  or  he  would  know  that  besides 
the  cup  test,  double  weight  for  scum,  green  teas 
are  tested  by  the  Read  test  on  black  paper  for 
impurities  like  steatite  (soapstone  or  talc),  and 
he  would  also  know  that  this  test  is  very  deli- 
cate ; in  fact,  so  delicate  that  it  has  been  criti- 
cized for  detecting  minute  particles  of  color  and 
facing  that  gained  entrance  into  the  tea  by  acci- 
dent. It  might  enlighten  Mr.  Judge  if  you  would 
quote  that  part  of  our  regulations  that  refers  es- 
pecially to  facings. 

[This  rcKulatirn  reads  as  follows 

Til  the  case  of  ]a])ans  rmcl  all  other  green  (unfermented) 
teas,  in  addition  to  the  while-paper  test,  re))eat  the  opera- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  icspeclive  standard  on  semi- 
glazed  black  paper  for  facings.  If  it  is  not  eiinal  to>  the 
standaid,  additir  nal  samjdcs  shonld  be  drawn  and  tested 
as  provided  above  in  Mie  test  on  white  paper.  This  black- 
I>aper  test  detects  all  facings  like  talc,  gypsum,  barium 
sidnhate,  clay,  etc. 

Should  the  examination  of  the  sani])le  by  the  cup  test, 
double  weight,  for  scum,  s.  diment,  etc.,  or  the  Read  test, 
or  both,  disclose  the  presence  of  more  impurities  than  the 

*Tlif»  tea-inspection  service  has  been  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  net  the  Customs,  for  more  than  a 
year. 
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standard,  a pound  sample  should  be  sent  to  the  nearest 
food  and  drug  inspection  station  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  an  analysis  made  in  comparison  with  the 
standard  to  determine  whether  it  contains  more  impurities 
than  the  standard.  If  the  tea  in  question  is  found  to  con- 
tain more  impurities  than  the  standard^  it  would  properly 
be  rejected  as  not  being  equal  to  the  standard  in  purity. 

All  extraneous  substances  are  impurities,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  any  may  be  detected  in  any  way  found  efficient.] 

Still  Rejecting  for  Quality 

“I  can  assure  Mr.  Judge  that  these  regulations 
are  being  enforced  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
they  are  just  as  severe  now  as  they  ever  were. 
At  one  time  we  rejected  nearly  one  percent  for 
impurities  (which  were  caused  mostly  from  color 
and  facings).  This  amount  fell  off  gradually, 
until  now  the  rejections  for  impurities  are  prac- 
tically nil;  yet  we  are  still  rejecting  for  ‘quality.’ 
Why  should  the  tea  examiners  ‘wink’  at  impuri- 
ties, as  Mr.  Judge  claims,  and  yet  continue  to 
reject  large  quantities  for  being  inferior  to  the 
government  standards  in  ‘quality’? 

“It  might  also  be  well  to  indicate  to  Mr.  Judge 
that  the  U.  S.  government  does  not  reject  teas 
for  containing  any  specific  facing,  but  for  con- 
taining more  impurities  than  the  government 
standard.  Impurities  have  been  defined  by  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  as  ‘all  extraneous  sub- 
stances.’ 

“I  hope  that  Mr.  Judge’s  book  will  not  be  a 
means  of  misleading  any  of  his  green-tea  manu- 
facturing friends  in  India  or  Ceylon  to  try  and 
improve  the  ‘keeping  qualities’  of  their  teas  by 
adding  soapstone,  because  I feel  sure  that,  not- 
withstanding his  criticism,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  find  out  how  much  better  soapstone-treated 
teas  will  keep  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

How  TO  Retain  Quality 

“In  Mr.  Judge’s  pamphlet  one  point  stands  out 
above  all  others,  and  that  is  that  both  in  India 
and  in  Ceylon  he  and  many  others  have  been 
trying  for  years  by  different  methods  and  by 
inventing  different  machines  to  prevent  the  leaves, 
after  they  have  been  steamed,  from  losing  much 
of  their  quality  that  is  pressed  out  in  the  process 
of  rolling.  This  whole  difficulty  can  be  obviated 
by  adopting  the  method  we  use  of  manufacturing 
green  tea  at  Summerville,  S.  C.,  and  by  using  the 
sterilizing  machine  that  was  invented  by  Dr. 
Charles  U.  Shepard  at  his  Pinehurst  tea  estate. 

“Mr.  Judge  says  that  he  ‘has  now  devised  an 
improvement  which  is  designed  to  do  away  with 
this  gumminess  and  consequent  balling  of  the 
roll,’  and  for  which  he  is  making  application  for 
letters  patent  to  the  government  of  India.  Of 
course,  I do  not  know  what  his  new  method  is, 
but  I am  sure  that,  if  the  Ceylon  and  Indian 
planters  were  to  adopt  the  method  of  sterilizing 
by  hot  air,  their  green  teas  would  be  more  im- 
proved in  quality  and  better  suited  for  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

“To  go  back  to  his  remarks  about  the  Japan- 
ese teas  being  faced : The  Japanese  government, 
away  back  in  1911  and  1912,  issued  very  stringent 
regulations  prohibiting  the  use  of  coloring  and 
facing  matter  in  teas.  With  these  restrictions, 
and  with  our  rigid  tests  for  purity,  I feel  sure 
that  Mr.  Judge’s  statement  that  the  Japanese  are 
using  facing  material  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
teas  is  a mistake.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1921,  we  found  no  teas  entering  this 
country  that  were  either  artificially  faced  <or 
colored.” 


I MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE  I 


I News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work  | 
I and  at  Play  | 

Ross  W.  Weir,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Coffee 
Trade  Publicity  Committee,  has  returned  to  New 
York  from  his  eight  weeks’  vacation  at  Kineo,  on 
Moosehead  Lake,  Me.  He  owns  the  second  largest 
power  boat  on  this  40-mile  lake,  and  his  health 
is  much  better  than  in  a long  time.  Mrs.  Weir 
was  with  him. 

A.  L.  Burns,  vice  president  of  Jabez  Burns  & 
Sons,  coffee  machinery  manufacturers.  New  York, 
has  been  enjoying  himself  in  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire.  He  left  New  York  on  Au- 
gust 12,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  motored  to  Chocorua,  N.  H.,  stopping  en- 
route  at  Danbury  and  Suffield,  Conn.,  Boston,  and 
Portsmouth.  After  several  days  at  the  Chocorua 
Inn  Mr.  Burns  returned  to  New  York.  He  re- 
joined his  family  at  Chocorua  over  Labor  Day, 
then  motored  back  to  New  York. 

Jerome  J.  Schotten,  president  of  the  Wm. 
Schotten  Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis,  is  spending  his  va- 
cation in  Massachusetts. 

Frank  J.  Lichtner,  president  of  the  Perco- 
Ware  Co.,  manufacturer  of  premium  specialties  at 
Milwaukee,  and  ex-president  of  the  National  Re- 
tail Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Association,  spent 
two  weeks  of  August  in  calling  upon  the  coffee 
trade  in  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  and 
Minneapolis.  He  stopped  off  at  Easton,  Pa.,  long 
enough  to  go  fishing  with  George  F.  Hellick, 
president  of  the  association. 

R.  L.  Gerhart  of  the  coffee-roasting  firm  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  bearing  his  name  was  in  New 
York  on  a business  trip  last  month. 

George  A.  Braunling  of  the  Braunling  Coffee 
Co.,  New  York,  returned  on  September  1 from  a 
three  months’  business  and  vacation  trip  in  which 
he  visited  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  Nova 
Scotia.  He  v/as  accompanied  on  the  entire  trip  by 
Mrs.  Braunling. 

Felix  Coste,  manager  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association,  came  back  from  Winchen- 
don,  Mass.,  on  the  New  Hampshire  border,  with 
the  Labor  Day  crowd,  and  ever  since  has  been 
trying  to  get  used  to  the  local  climate,  which  he 
finds  oppressive  in  comparison.  It  was  so  cold  as 
to  be  uncomfortable  on  the  porch  in  the  evening, 
to  view  the  movie  show  on  the  lawn  of  the  country 
clubhouse  that  he  and  Mrs.  Coste  occupied. 

J.  F.  Hartley,  who  resigned  the  presidency  of 
Carter,  Macy  & Co.,  tea  importers,  on  February  1, 
is  back  in  New  York  after  an  extended  holiday 
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in  Florida,  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  and  the 
Catskills.  He  says  that  he  has  not  yet  made  any 
definite  plans  for  the  future. 

Joseph  Turek  of  the  Valley  City  Coffee  & 
Spice  Mills,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  was  in  New  York 
for  several  days  about  the  middle  of  August,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Turek.  He  reports  excellent 
business  for  the  past  year. 

Thomas  C.  Wang  of  the  Wang  Brokerage  Co., 
Omaha,  Neb.,  was  a New  York  visitor  early  in 
August. 

R.  W.  Englehard  of  A.  Englehard’s  Sons, 
Louisville,  made  one  of  his  periodical  visits  to 
New  York  City  the  latter  part  of  August. 

C.  G.  Seaton  of  Maguire  & Seaton,  Louisville, 
spent  two  weeks  in  New  York  on  a business  and 
pleasure  trip  in  August. 

Charles  R.  Coffin,  coffee  buyer  for  W.  R. 
Grace  & Co.,  has  returned  to  New  York  from 
two  years  in  Brazil.  Life  there  seems  to  agree 
with  him ; he  has  added  many  pounds  of  weight 
and  looks  fit. 

J.  M.  Murdock  of  the  Murdock  Mfg.  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City,  was  a Front  St.,  New  York,  visitor  in 
August. 

E.  S.  Swann  of  Swann  & Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
motored  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  New  York, 
reaching  the  latter  city  late  in  August.  He  re- 
turned to  the  coast  by  train,  stopping  at  Yellow- 
stone Park  enroute. 

J.  A.  Morris,  recently  with  Anthony  R.  McLean 
& Co.,  and  previously  with  J.  H.  Windels,  New 
York,  has  joined  the  General  Commercial  Co., 
New  York  City,  as  assistant  to  Graham  Arnold, 
manager  of  the  green-coffee  department. 


THE  DIARY  OF  AN  OPERATION 

Sundry  Observations  and  Moral  Musings 
on  a Fortniglit’s  Sojourn  in  the 
New  York  Hospital 

By  Sir  Oraq.e 

/^LD  Irv’  Cobb  missed  a lot,  take  it  from  one 
who’s  just  had  a major!  Anything  under  five 
inches  is  a minor.  Five  or  over  is  a major. 
Never  mind  what  the  doctors  tell  you.  Ask  the 
orderly. 

If  you  are  suffering  from  ennui,  try  having 
your  appendix  removed.  It’s  an  illuminating  e.x- 
perience;  takes  one  out  of  himself,  so  to  speak. 
.Mso,  it’s  good  for  the  complexion  and  furnishes 
a plentiful  new  supply  of  small  talk,  because 
you’ll  l>e  surprised  how  many  of  your  friends 
have  joined  the  Ojieration  Order — and  what  a 
close  bond  of  fellowship  there  is  among  them ! 
Such  story  swapping ! 

You’ll  want  to  know  how  to  behave  in  a hos- 


pital. This  is  important  if  you  are  to  get  the  full 
benefits  of  the  adventure.  Here  are  some  fugi- 
tive notes,  born  of  a fortnight’s  sojourn  at  the 
good  old  N.  Y.  H.,  and  having  to  do  with  my 
own  sensations  in  room  505.  Prove  them  on 
your  next  operation. 

First  Day 

Don’t  ask  the  anesthetist  if  you’ll  be  less  sick 
at  your  tummy  if  you  keep  your  mouth  shut.  It’s 
his  place  to  ask  questions,  but  he’ll  ask  you  only 
one,  “Have  you  ever  taken  ether?”  You  are  not  ex- 
pected to  answer  it.  Indeed,  if  you  should  try, 
he’ll  “straight’ way  drown  your  utterance  out”  by 
smothering  it  with  his  laughing-gas  mask. 

And  don’t  ask  for  a hypo  before  you  go  up  to 
the  operating  room.  Only  weak-kneed,  fidgety 
persons  need  them.  Men  of  real  substance  have  no 
need  of  this  false-elation  stuff.  I occupied  the 
time  of  waiting  by  humming  softly  to  myself  a 
comic  opera  jingle,  beginning,  “Steady,  boys, 
steady!”  You  must  be  familiar  with  it. 

If  you  want  to  get  all  that’s  coming  to  you  in 
the  operating  room,  let  this  be  your  motto':  “Don’t 
Struggle.”  Then  you’ll  be  given  a quick  and  ef- 
fective draft  of  the  kindest  Nepenthe  there  is,  and 
the  rest  is  sweet  oblivion. 

Second  Day 

Assuming  that  you  have  made  a graceful  return 
from  the  “island  that  likes  to  be  visited,”  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  you  shouldn’t,  try  to  re- 
member the  taste  of  the  glass  of  hot  water  fed 
you  through  a glass  tube  for  chota-haari  (early 
breakfast).  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  all 
nature. 

Also  fix  in  your  memory  the  exquisite  flavor  and 
aroma  of  your  first  breakfast  cup  of  black  coffee. 
You’ll  never  again  have  this  experience.  A few 
days  later  you’ll  know  it  wasn’t  so,  and  do  as  1 
did, — send  a hurry  call  for  Edward  Aborn,  coffee 
expert  and  'coffee  maker  extraordinary,  who  will 
probably  tell  you  the  reason  most  hospital  coffee 
is  bad  is  because  anything  tastes  good  after  ether. 

Then  there’s  your  first  supper,  a heaven-born 
glass  of  lemon  albumen,  and  after  that  all  the 
Catskill  Mountain  spring  water  direct  from  the 
lap  that  you  want  to  drink. 

Thus  ends  a typical  post-operative  second  day. 

Third  Day 

This  is  the  day  you  discover  that  there  is  a 
gigantic  conspiracy  among  all  the  doctors  and 
nurses  in  New  York  City  to  make  you  as  uncom- 
fortable as  possible.  And  it  won’t  do  you  much 
good  to  hit  the  hypo  too  often.  It  may  give  you 
temporary  relief,  but  if  you  could  read  your 
nurse’s  mind  you’d  probably  find  written  there. 
“The  poor  fish  doesn’t  know  that  the  less  he  gets 
of  this  the  better  off  he’ll  be  tomorrow !” 

The  better  part  is  to  grin  and  bear  it. 

Fourth  Day 

This  is  the  day  you  come  up  smiling  with  an 
“Oh-gee-ain’t-it-a-grand-and-glorious- feeling”  just 
to  be  alive?  Now  you  know  the  truth. — the  trut'^ 
that  makes  you  the  willing  slave  of  that  most 
wonderful  creature  in  white  that  hovers  over  yon 
all  day  long,  giving  you  countless  face  washings, 
alcohol  rubs,  placing  pillows  and  Dutch  wives 
where  you  most  need  them  (how  does  she  antic- 
ipate your  every  need?),  always  arriving  with  the 
Sf)ft  foods  and  tempting  fruit  juices;  in  short, 
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making  herself  so  indispensable  you  wonder  how 
you  will  ever  have  the  courage  to  ask  her  to  ac- 
cept a ridiculous  figure  like  $6  a day  for  such  a 
service. 

Now  you  know  the  truth.  The  truth  is  that 
ever  since  the  time  of  King  George  III,  away  back 
in  1771  (when  New  York  Hospital  got  its  char- 
ter), a myriad  host  of  Good  Samaritan  surgeons, 
medicos,  chemists,  scientists,  philanthropists, — 
men  and  women, — have  been  preparing  this  day 
for  you ; planning,  toiling,  through  the  years ; liv- 
ing and  dying  unhonored  and  unsung;  fired  only 
by  one  all-consuming  passion,  to  make  life  com- 
fortable for  you  on  this  day.  You  resolve  never 
again  to  return  to  the  selfish  single-track  life,  and, 
whether  you  live  up  to  the  resolve  or  not,  just  to 
hold  the  thought  for  a moment  brings  you  a kind 
of  sanctification. 

Fifth  Day 

About  this  time  the  diet  kitchen  receives  orders 
to  change  over  from  the  semi-liquids  to  more  sub- 
stantial fodder,  and  you  begin  to  develop  an  ap- 
petite. Also,  your  mentality  resumes,  but  with 
added  zest.  You  may  have  had  opinions  all  your 
life,  but  now  you  do  some  original  thinking.  Have 
a care ! This  is  a dangerous  time.  Keep  a tight 
rein  on  yourself  and  try  to  be  guided  by  these 
golden  rules : 

1.  Stick  to  your  role  of  patient.  It  becomes  you 
best.  Don’t  try  to  step  out  of  it.  Remember  you 
are  one  poor  weak  man  on  your  back  in  a hospital 
full  of  wonderful  girls.  You  haven’t  a chance! 

2.  No  matter  how  grateful  you  suddenly  find 
yourself,  don’t  begin  to  talk  of  what  you’re  going 
to  do  and  don’t  make  any  rash  promises.  There’s 
time  enough  to  be  a G.  P.  when  it’s  all  over. 

3.  Even  if  you  are  considered  a wit  in  your  own 
home  town,  don’t  try  to  joke  with  your  nurse.  Her 
lot  is  none  too  easy  as  it  is ; besides,  she’s  probably 
heard  ’em  all  many  times  before. 

4.  Don’t  talk  too  much  about  yourself.  You 
may  think  you  are  the  hero  of  the  play,  but  your 
nurse  knows  it’s  someone  else.  Who?  Well, 
perhaps  it’s  the  Gentle  Presence  that’s  been  mov- 
ing silently  there  in  the  background  ever  since  the 
day  they  gave  you  that  quick  ride  in  the  high- 
geared  gocart. 

Your  nurse!  You  do  well  to  dedicate  this  day 
to  her ; but  treat  her  rather  as  a symbol  of  a 
praiseworthy  profession  that  has  not  yet  come  alto- 
gether into  its  own,  and  that  you  are  going  to  help 
get  there,  it  may  be,  when  you  are  yourself  again. 

The  efficient  nurse — how  to  best  sing  her 
praises  ! With  all  her  feminine  fragility,  she  is  so 
much  stronger  and  cleverer  than  you  are ! Wit- 
ness the  ease  with  which  she  raises  your  dead- 
weight hulk  after  she’s  taught  you  how  to  place 
your  hand  on  her  shoulder  in  a kind  of  Johnny 
Coulon  hold.  How  easily  she  turns  you  over  by 
nibbling,  mouse  fashion,  under  each  side ! How 
she  bathes  you  from  head  to  foot  without  undue 
embarrassment  to  your  masculinity ! — recalling  to 
my  mind  the  dexterity  with  which  the  Sudanese 
women  divest  themselves  of  their  two-piece  sarong 
and  kabaya  before  one’s  very  eyes  when  they  go 
bathing  in  the  rivers  of  Java,  and  yet  never  ex- 
pose more  of  their  persons  than  when  one  sees 
them  fully  dressed,  so  modestly  and  skilfully  is  it 
done. 

And  how  she  rolls  you  from  side  to  side  of 
the  bed  while  she  changes  every  stitch  under  you 
and  then  trains  you  to  hold  the  fresh,  clean,  top 
sheet  and  cover  under  your  chin  like  an  obedient 


puppy  dog,  the  while  she  suddenly  whisks  the 
soiled  clothes  from  under! 

Oh,  she’s  a paragon  of  all  the  virtues,  and  to 
prove  it  she  humbles  your  false  male  pride  into 
the  dust  before  your  sanctification  is  completed  ! 

Sixth  Day 

Surely  the  searcher  for  new  sensations  can  find 
them  aplenty  in  the  modern  hospital.  The  most 
commonplace  happenings  become  real  adventures. 
Take  adhesive  tape,  for  instance.  My  sixth  day 
became  celebrated  because  it  marked  the  removal 
of  my  adhesive.  My  friends  had  warned  me  it 
was  a more  terrible  ordeal  than  the  ether ; but  it 
wasn’t.  The  Miracle  Man  himself  came  and  tore 
it  off  gaily;  aye,  laughing  as  he  did  it.  “Did  it 
hurt?’’  he  asked  with  proper  professional  solici- 
tude. “No,”  I answered  truthfully,  “but  it  tickled, 
lots.” 

And  so  another  bugbear  went  by  the  board. 

Seventh  Day 

Think  of  discovering  anew  all  the  gastronomic 
joys!  You  must  be  recovering  from  an  operation 
to  experience  the  true  epicure’s  delight  in  a broiled 
lamb  chop,  a squab,  or  broiled  chicken.  Even 
potatoes  hashed  in  cream  are  a revelation.  And 
when  the  nurse  for  the  first  time  raises  the  head 
of  your  patent  bed  so  as  to  permit  you  to  revel 
in  these  and  other  table  luxuries  from  a sitting 
position,  then  you  .know  you’re  safely  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  and  are  surely  born  again. 

Eighth  Day 

This  day  was  marked  with  a white  stone  for  me 
because  the  Miracle  Man  came  again  and  exploded 
still  another  post-operative  superstition, — stitches. 
I had  a kind  of  chain-stitch  effect  worked  out  with 
horsehair  on  my  “insertion,” — if  you  will  pardon 
the  levity, — and  was  an  interested  spectator  when 
the  surgeon,  with  marvelous  technic,  it  seemed  to 
me,  nipped  each  stitch  and  plucked  it  out  with  for- 
ceps. 

Again  the  operation  didn’t  hurt,  as  I had  been 
led  to  believe  it  would. 

Ninth  Day 

About  this  time  you  are  likely  to  discover  a new 
world  opening  before  your  delighted  eyes, — books 
and  time  to  read  them ! Was  the  Gentle  Pres- 
ence responsible  for  this  complete  collection  of 
Kipling’s  poems,  all  in  one  volume,  which  I have 
longed  to  own  and  now  found  within  easy  reach? 
I wondered.  And  I had  only  to  express  a wish 
to  read  over  again  “The  Light  That  Failed”  and 
“Kim,”  to  find  that  even  stockbrokers  were  not 
too  busy  to  fetch  them  to  my  bedside. 

Oh  the  joy  of  taking  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Road, 
twenty  years  after,  with  the  Little  Friend  of  All 
the  World,  and  the  Red  Lama ! And  when  my 
school-days’  bunkie  came  and  said,  “I  brought  you 
Trilby,  also,  because  I thought  you’d  enjoy  another 
romp  with  Taffy,  the  Laird,  and  Little  Billee,” 
I could  have  hugged  him  forthwith. 

Then  followed  “The  Old  Soak,”  one  page  of 
which  threatened  to  undo  the  catgut  sutures  that 
still  held  my  muscles  in  place,  some  Leonard 
Merrick,  and,  by  a strange  coincidence,  “John 
Ferguson,”  which  I had  expressed  a wish  to  read 
after  seeing  its  never-to-be-forgotten  stage  per- 
formance. 

Here  again  I wondered  who  had  told  the  giver 
of  my  wish.  Day 

If  your  convalescence  is  being  intelligently  di- 
rected, as  mine  was,  you  won’t  be  permitted  vis- 
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itors  much  before  the  tenth  day.  The  wisdom 
of  this  will  appear  presently. 

Here  again  a new  experience  awaits  you.  You 
will  be  amazed  at  the  way  visitors  react  to  your 
hospital  adventure.  Some,  mostly  relatives,  who 
have  hitherto  shown  little  or  no  interest  in  your 
well-being,  are  most  solicitous  about  you,  now 
that  there  appears  a chance  of  your  being  snuffed' 
out  in  your  prime.  To  such  as  these  the  very 
mention  of  a hospital  suggests  the  last  rites,  and 
they  hasten  to  acquire  merit  while  yet  there  is 
time. 

Others  (slight  acquaintances,  usually)  suddenly 
develop  into  Sentimental  Tommies  and  deluge  you 
with  flowers,  fruits,  and  well  meant  sympathy. 
The  more  discerning  leave  cards,  send  you  a dish 
of  your  favorite  ice,  or  limit  their  calls  to  fifteen 
minutes,  which  is  about  all  you  can  reasonably 
bear. 

Then  there  are  those  who  loll  against  your  bed 
while  they  tell  you  their  troubles  or  else  play  a 
tattoo  on  your  bed  spring.  You  shudder  to  think 
what  effect  these  thoughtless  disturbers  of  your 
peace  would  have  had  upon  your  recovery  had 
they  been  permitted  to  annoy  you  in  this  fashion 
a few  days  earlier.  You  wonder  who  it  was  made 
them  keep  their  distance,  and  again  the  Gentle 
Presence  passes  across  the  picture. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  There  are  those 
who  love  you  most  dearly,  the  friends  who  under- 
stand, who  do  not  jig,  amble,  and  tilt  back  their 
chairs,  nor  jar  your  sick-bed  when  they  come  and 
go ; neither  do  they  hang  over  the  footboard  and 
emphasize  their  remarks  with  vicious  shakings. 
No,  these  are  they  who  glide  in  softly,  who  bring 
with  them  a welcome  breath  of  the  outdoors, 
and  whose  very  presence  is  a benediction. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  your  experiences 
with  visitors,  while  disconcerting  in  certain  par- 
ticulars, are  sure  to  be  pleasantly  illuminating. 
Perhaps  you’ll  learn,  as  I did,  that  you  had  more 
real  friends  than  you  dreamed  were  possible  for 
a man  of  your  parts ; also  that  the  day  you  went 
down  into  the  Valley  some  of  them  caused  prayers 
to  be  said  for  you  and  gladly  paid  for  the  candles. 
For  you  because  they  believed  you  were  worth 
praying  for — think  that  over ! 

Eleventh  Day 

Between  reading  and  visitors,  and  meals,  and 
naps,  mayhap  you  will  find  time  to  devote  a day 
to  thinking  about  the  Miracle  Man  whose  mar- 
velous skill  has  made  you  over. 

Consider  that,  when  the  Father  of  His  Country 
lay  stricken  with  his  fatal  illness,  the  most  that 
could  be  done  for  him  was  blood  letting ! It  is 
indeed  a far  cry  to  the  almost  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  modern  surgery.  And  on  this  day  Na- 
ture has  so  far  approved  this  man’s  work  that  he 
tells  you,  “Tomorrow  you  may  sit  up  in  a chair!” 

Here’s  another  new  sensation  to  which  you  may 
look  forward.  All  hail  the  Miracle  Man  ! All  hail 
the  great  tomorrow ! 

Twelfth  Day 

Well,  you  never  thought  that  eleven  days  on 
your  back  could  make  you  such  a baby.  And 
what  a great  and  terrible  world  it  is.  as  the 
Lama  said.  What  a journey  from  the  high  bed 
to  the  floor!  What  queer  pins  and  needles  in 
one’s  feet  and  legs  when  one  starts  to  walk ! 
What  light  things  heads  are ! Whv  do  hospital 
rooms  swim  around  so?  How  weak  one’s  knees 
when  called  upon  to  bear  up  in  a crisis ! Yes, 
of  course,  it’s  very  pleasant  to  sit  up  in  a chair. 


but  how  soon  can  one  get  back  to  bed  again  ? 

There,  thank  goodness,  that’s  over ! Beautiful, 
beautiful  bed ! 

Thirteenth  Day 

Today  you  are  none  the  less  minded  to  try  it 
again.  Yes,  it’s  not  so  difficult,  after  all.  And  so 
you  learn  how  to  walk,  all  over  again.  “Steady, 
boy,  steady !” 

Why,  that’s  the  refrain  that  was  running  through 
your  head  that  first  day  as  you  lay  there  on  the 
high  four-wheeler,  waiting  for  the  anesthetist : 
“Steady  boys,  steady, 

Ready  boys,  ready, 

Duty  boys,  duty. 

Wherever  you  may  be. 

Never  know  retreat,  boys, 

Death  before  defeat,  boys, — 

That  is  the  song  of  the  regiment!” 

Fourteenth  Day 

“You  can  go  home!”  The  Miracle  Man  him- 
self said  so,  and  now  you  are  being  whirled  along 
through  the  mazes  of  the  great  and  terrible  city. 
How  wonderful  and  yet  how  terrifying  real  life  is, 
after  the  cloister-like  hospital  quiet ! Back  to 
home  and  friends  once  more ! 

But  who  is  this  beside  me  on  the  seat,  this  ra- 
diant one,  whose  eyes  tell  me  at  last  the  whole 
story  of  my  fortnight’s  experience,  making  me 
realize  that,  beside  the  anxiety,  mental  anguish, 
and  constant  vigilance  of  her  loving  solicitude,  my 
physical  sufferings  were  indeed  puny?  Why,  this 
must  be  the  mysterious  Gentle  Presence,  and  so  in- 
deed it  is,  but  as  I reach  for  her  hand  I whisper 
proudly,  “She’s  my  Pal !” 

HIM  Mill  HIM  imninMiiiiiMiiiMmiimiiini's 

I INSPIRATION  CORNER  | 

I Putting  salt  on  the  tails  of  fugitive  big  I 
I thoughts  and  bits  of  verse  which  make  | 
I worth  while  the  blending  of  sentiment  with  I 
I business.  | 

IF  ALL  ADVERTISING  DID  WAS  PAY 

If  the  only  thing  a man  got  from  advertising 
was  cash  profits,  there  wouldn’t  be  nearly  so  many 
advertisers. 

Advertising  men  know  better  than  anybody  else 
(except  wives)  that  the  hard-headed  American 
business  man  is  really  a temperamental,  sentimen- 
tal, artist  sort  of  person,  who  sometimes  thinks 
more  of  an  unsolicited  testimonial  from  somebody 
he  never  saw  than  he  does  of  an  order  that  was 
hard  to  get. 

There  is  nothing  more  satisfying  in  life  than 
the  knowledge  that  your  business  enjoys  the  good 
opinion  of  nearly  all  the  worth-while  people'  in  the 
country. 

It  would  be  funny  if  a favorable  public  opinion 
didn’t  “pay.”  It  woukl  be  funny  if  this  favorable 
public  opinion  could  be  got  for  nothing,  or  in- 
duced with  lies,  or  stimulated  by  vain  boasting. 

Instead  of  wondering  whether  advertising  does 
pay  or  won’t  pay,  think  what  it  is,  and  decide 
from  that  whether  you  are  fit  to  have  it  or  not. — 
George  P»atten  Co. 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  TEA  TRADE— AND  OTHERS 

Of  course  there  is  much  in  many  of  the  points  that  Mr.  Hartley  makes  so  critically  of  the 
tea  importers;  but  it  will  require  more  than  a $10,000,000  trust  of  Moses-like  bankers  to  lead 
them  out  of  their  difficulties.  Few  are  the  old  trades  that  could  not  profit  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  blood,  and  even  with  the  aid  of  the  executive  qualities  that  now  and  then  are  ex- 
hibited by  the  banking  interests,  for  business  has  a habit  of  getting  into  ruts  and  staying  in  them 
through  long  years  of  getting  on  fairly  well. 

The  ardent  amateur,  with  his  skill  in  the  broad  principles  of  business  surgery,  has  been 
known  to  perform  wonders  in  the  way  of  amputating  cancerous  growths  that  were  only  slight 
and  unnoticed  bruises  in  “Father’s  day”;  but,  keen  though  he  may  be  in  discerning  flaws  and 
eager  in  his  zeal  to  “show  ’em  how,”  he  can  never  alone  take  over  the  business  and  operate  it 
successfully.  There  is  no  one  company  now  operating  50  percent  of  the  tea  “importing  and 
distributing  business”;  but  there  are  several  big  tea  firms,  and  they  have  also  availed  themselves 
of  the  services  of  men  “who  understand  modern  business  methods” — and  without  having  ac- 
complished much  in  the  way  of  revolutionary  improvements.  And  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for 
even  $10,000,000  corporations  to  fail,  and  for  the  more  antique  and  plodding  little  companies 
to  go  on  year  after  year  laying  up  money. 

Probably  a close  examination  of  the  tea  trade  would  show  that  most  of  Mr.  Hartley’s 
strictures  are  largely  true;  but  so  are  many  of  them  true  of  nearly  every  trade,  as  wit- 
ness the  flood  of  bulletins  and  advices  and  warnings  and  threats  that  deluges  every  business 
mail,  that  rings  through  the  oratory  at  trade  conventins,  all  dolefully  depicting  lack  of  co- 
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operation,  undercapitalization,  urging  “new  blood  and  new  ideas,”  the  ousting  of  “old  tradi- 
tions, prejudices,  and  customs,”  lamenting  the- narrowness  of  “leaders  in  the  trade”  and  the  lack 
of  standards! 

There  are  too  many  grades  of  tea;  there  is  too  much  pettifogging  and  backbiting;  the 
blood  of  the  traders  is  in  many  cases  too  thin  and  blue;  there  seem  to  be  a stagnation  of  ideas 
and  a plethora  of  words.  But,  alas!  that  is  apparently  the  spirit  of  the  day — and  a huge 
merger  is  not  the  remedy.  The  one  that  can  name  the  cure  and  administer  it  successfully  will  be 
the  Moses  for  whom  the  trade  has  been  looking  ever  since — and  before — the  war. — J. 


PROHIBITION  AND  COFFEE  DRINKING 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  prohibition  on  the  drinking  of  coffee  in  the  United  States? 
\\  hen  the  country  went  bone-dry  there  were  many  predictions  that  the  consumption  of  soft 
drinks  and  table  beverages  would  take  a big  jump,  and  that  the  bibulously  inclined  would 
seek  what  solace  might  be  found  in  the  cups  that  cheer  but  do  not  inebriate.  Figures  of  con- 
sumption have  been  awaited  with  much  interest  by  the  coffee  trade,  with  more  or  less  confi- 
dence that  they  would  bear  out  these  predictions. 

With  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1921  the  United  States  has  completed  two  full  dry  years 
since  the  country- wide  lid  was  clamped  down  on  July  1,  1919,  and  the  figures  of  coffee  con- 
sumption for  these  two  years  seem  to  justify  the  coffee  men’s  expectations. 

In  our  August  issue  we  printed  a statement  sent  out  by  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 
Association  to  the  effect  that  coffee  consumption  during  the  first  two  years  of  prohibition 
had  exceeded  the  average  consumption  during  the  10  years  preceding  the  dry  era  by  21  per- 
cent. The  average  citizen  of  the  United  States,  says  the  association,  now  drinks  100  more  cups 
of  coffee  a year  than  he  did  in  the  old  days,  and  it  attributes  a good  part  of  this  increase  to 
the  drinking  of  coffee  between  meals,  at  soda  fountains,  etc. ; in  other  words,  to  coffee  drinking 
that  directly  takes  the  place  of  the  imbibing  of  “malt  and  spirituous”  liquors.  Instead  of 
lounging  into  a crystal  and  mahogany  palace  of  refreshment,  placing  one  foot  firmly  on  a brass 
rail,  and  ordering  up  the  usual  kind,  the  thirsty  one  proceeds  decorously  to  the  soft-drink 
counter  and  gives  the  soda  boy  the  sign  that  indicates  “One  coffee  straight.”  And  if  he  feels 
particularly  exercised  over  the  change  in  our  national  habits,  he  doubtless  seeks  to  drown  his 
sorrows  further  in  an  extra  cup  at  the  evening  meal. 

We  agree  with  the  association  that  the  advent  of  prohibition  has  considerably  stimulated 
the  use  of  coffee;  but  we  do  not  believe  it  has  done  so  to  the  extent  that  the  figures  at  first 
glance  might  indicate.  Last  year’s  percapita  was  12.2  pounds,  and  that  of  the  year  before  was 
12.8  pounds,  the  average  for  the  two  years  being  12.5  pounds.  For  the  10  years  preceding 
1920  the  average  was  about  10  pounds.  There  is  thus  a gain  of  about  2.5  pounds,  which  at 
the  rate  of  40  cups  a pound  would  give  to  the  average  citizen  the  100  additional  cups  a year 
assigned  to  him  by  the  association’s  statement. 

But  the  normal  fluctuations  in  coffee  consumption  from  year  to  year  are  too  wide  to  make 
a two-year  period  an  accurate  basis  of  comparison.  For  instance,  in  1917  consumption  was 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  last  year,  12.2  pounds;  but  two  years  later,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1919,  on  account  of  lighter  imports  and  ^heavy  shipments  to  Europe,  it  fell  to  8.99 
pounds.  During  the  first  five  years  of  the  century,  1901-05,  coffee  consumption  averaged 
11.66  pounds  a person,  and  between  that  time  and  this  it  has  often  dropped  off  or  picked  up 
to  the  extent  of  1 to  2 pounds  in  a single  year. 

Many  factors  have  influenced  consumption  and  caused  these  fluctuations, — high  or  low 
prices,  valorization,  the  advance  of  substitutes,  light  crops  abroad,  and  what  not.  It  is  not 
safe,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  high  percapita  figures  of  the  last  two  years,  representing 
though  they  do  the  heaviest  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  country’s  history,  are  directly  due  to 
the  coming  of  prohibition,  although  the  period  happens  to  coincide  to  a day  with  that  during 
which  not  a drop  of  liquor. was  (supposed  to  be)  sold  for  beverage  purposes. 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  prohibition  did  not  come  to  the  United  States  over- 
night, however  abrupt  the  change  may  have  seemed  to  many  a startled  citizen.  What  with  state 
prohibition  and  local  option  a good  part  of  the  country  was  already  dry  on  July  1,  1919,  and 
what  with  the  irrepressible  bootlegger  a good  part  of- it  is  still  fairly  damp.  The  change  has 
l>een  fairly  gradual,  covering  a decade  at  least.  It  is  true  that  during  the  last  seven  years,  since 
1914,  coffee  con.sumption  has  seemed  to  occupy  a liiglier  level  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
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and  doubtless  advancing  prohibition  has  been  a potent  factor  in  maintaining  this  level;  but,  if 
so,  the  sudden  drying  up  of  what  was  left  of  wet  territory  in  1919  would  hardly  have  caused 
an  immediate  jump  of  20  percent  in  coffee  drinking. 

We  shall  be  in  a better  position  to  gage  the  effect  of  dryness  on  coffee  in  two  or  three  more 
years.  That  it  does  have  considerable  effect  is  pretty  evident.  If  the  present  percapita  of  more 
than  12  pounds  is  consistently  maintained,  the  evidence  will  be  all  the  stronger.  But  it  would 
doubtless  be  as  well  for  our  coffee  traders  to  wait  awhile  yet  before  presenting  Mr.  Volstead 
with  a silver  coffee  maker  in  appreciation  of  his  assistance. — O.  W. 


WHY  ARE  WE  NOT  TEA  DRINKERS? 

Why  do  not  Americans  drink  more  tea?  The  question  has  often  been  discussed,  but  it  is 
especially  pertinent  just  now  because  of  the  recently  published  figures  of  imports  of  tea  during 
the  fiscal  year  1921,  which  show  that  the  consumption  of  tea  by  each  individual  American 
was  lower  than  it  had  been  in  any  fiscal  year  since  1865.  That  this  is  not  merely  an  accident 
of  trade  ^ §hown  by  the  fact  that  the  share  of  each  American  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  was 
also  lower  than  for  any  preceding  year  since  the  Civil  War. 

Taken  together,  these  two  years  show  a decided  depression  in  the  country’s  tea  trade, 
greater  than  for  any  similar  period  in  the  last  two  generations.  Last  year’s  percapita,  0.66 
pounds,  was  less  than  half  the  percapita  for  the  big  war  year  of  1918,  when  there  might  have 
been  some  valid  and  obvious  reason  for  a swift  drop,  and  was  just  two-thirds  of  the  1919  figure, 
an  even  one  pound.  It  was  also  about  two-thirds 'of  the  average  amount  which  each  American 
used  up  in  the  10  years  prior  to  1920,  which  was  practically  one  pound. 

Evidently,  for  some  one  or  two  big  reasons,  or  perhaps  for  a multitude  of  little  reasons,  the 
American  consumer  has  become  even  more  indifferent  to  this  mainstay  of  the  Orient  than  he  was 
before  the  war;  but  that  is  not  saying  much.  Looking  back  over  the  last  half-century,  we  find 
the  figures  eloquent  of  American  indifference  to  tea.  Never  has  the  citizen  of  the  United  States 
used  up  so  much  as  two  pounds  of  tea  a year.  In  the  period  between  the  Civil  War  and  the  end 
of  the  century  he  managed  to  get  away  with  somewhat  more  than  a pound  each  year,  and  once, 
in  1897,  he  reached  the  height  of  one  pound  nine  ounces.  But  the  effort  seems  to  have  used  up 
his  strength,  for  in  the  succeeding  24  years  he  averaged  just  about  half  an  ounce  more  than  one 
pound  each  twelvemonth,  and  now  he  has  cut  that  average  down  by  a third. 

Just  why,  would  you  say?  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  who  have  analyzed  the  trade 
thoroughly  have  an  explanation  that  can  fairly  be  termed  an  expert  opinion;  but  in  the  absence 
of  such  expert  opinion  each  one  of  us  is  entitled  to  his  guess.  The  United  States  tea  exami- 
ner, Mr.  Mitchell,  says  that,  for  one  thing,  the  American  people  do  not  know  how  to  brew  a cup 
of  tea.  He  says  they  make  tea  too  much  as  they  do  coffee,  with  the  result  that  the  beverage  is 
too  strong;  whereas  the  English  make  their  coffee  in  much  the  same  way  that  they  make  their 
tea,  and  as  a result  get  a wishy-washy  product  at  which  the  ordinary  American  looks  askance. 

Doubtless  that  has  much  to  do  with  our  present  preference  for  coffee  over  the  product  of 
the  Far  East  and  India,  though  it  does  not  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  the  low  consumption 
all  through  the  last  century.  Our  own  guess  is  that  the  phenomenon  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the 
very  general  feeling  in  this  country  that  tea  drinking  is  effeminate.  If  a man  wants  to  tell  you 
that  a prize  fight  was  anything  but  gentle,  he  will  probably  say,  “It  was  certainly  no  pink- tea 
affair,”  and  you  will  understand  him  fully.  He  will  not  say  that  it  was  no  light-coffee  or  brown- 
chocolate  affair,  and  if  he  did  you  would  be  puzzled  to  know  what  he  meant.  The  cartoonist, 
when  he  wants  to  relieve  himself  of  a particularly  sore  feeling  against  the  new  dryness,  sketches 
the  prohibitionist  as  a lean-faced,  long-legged  incarnation  of  gloom,  with  a high  black  hat, 
black  clothes,  and  gloved  hands,  in  one  of  which  he  carries  a bottle  or  flask  marked  “tea.” 

It  is  the  final  sarcastic  touch,  and  back  of  it,  of  course,  is  the  implication  that  tea  drinking 
goes  with  flabbiness  or  feminism,  and  that  a real,  vigorous  man  demands  something  with  a 
much  more  mulelike  character.  When  we  recall  that  the  chief  job  of  this  country  during  the 
last  hundred  years  has  been  the  development  of  a new  continent,  requiring  an  immense  lot  of 
hard,  vigorous,  outdoor  work,  we  can  understand  how  a tradition  of  that  kind,  whether  fair 
or  not,  would  operate  to  keep  consumption  figures  low. 

The  question,  as  the  chairman  of  a meeting  says  when  he  has  settled  the  matter  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  is  open  for  discussion. — O.  W. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


Trade  in  Brazils  Picks  Up — Firmness  in 
Milds  for  Rest  of  Year — Teas 
Are  More  Active 


(staff  correspondence) 

New  York,  September  6,  1921. 

A T the  time  our  last  review  was  written  there 
were  indications  of  improving  demand  and 
advancing  prices  in  the  market  for  Brazilian  cof- 
fee, and  these  conditions  became  more  pronounced 
during  August.  It  is  true,  prices  followed  an  ir- 
regular course,  but  the  prevailing  trend  was  still 
upward,  and  at  the  end  Santos  grades  had  gained 
roundly  1 to  IH  cents  and  Rios  and  Victorias  ^ 
cent.  Reports  as  to  the  volume  of  business  indi- 
cated a decidedly  spotty  trade,  some  houses  occa- 
sionally reix)rting  fairly  active  dealings,  while 
others  still  complained  of  dullness. 

On  the  average,  however,  it  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  business  was  much  better  than  it 
had  been  in  July.  This  \\-as  partly  demonstrated 
by  the  striking  increase  in  warehouse  deliveries, 
the  total  of  all  kinds  during  August  l)eing  821,498 
bags,  compared  with  571,378  in  July.  This  indi- 
cated, of  course,  as  suggested  in  our  last  review, 
that  many  roasters,  distributors,  etc.,  had  been 
letting  their  stocks  run  down  to  dangerously  low 
levels,  and  hence  found  it  necessary  to  replenish. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  a decidedly  large  propor- 
tion of  the  business  transacted  consisted  of  sales 
from  spot  stocks,  and  also  some  reselling  of  car- 
goes afloat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of 
direct  cost-and-freight  business  remained  small, 
which  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  material  falling 
off  in  the  quantity  afloat  for  this  country.  The 
total  at  one  time  was  only  194,000  bags,  against 
about  327,000  a month  ago. 

Uncertainty  of  Exchange 
Owing  to  the  irregularity  prevailing  in  primary 
markets,  and  particularly  the  erratic  fluctuations 
in  rates  of  exchange,  the  quotations  received  from 
various  shippers  frequently  covered  a wide  range. 
This  at  times  induced  some  former  buyers  to  re- 
sell at  prices  below  the  regular  market.  At  other 
times,  when  exchange  rates  were  favorable,  ship- 
pers were  in  position  to  accept  lower  bids  ; where- 


as sudden  changes  in  exchange  frequently  put  such 
bids  out  of  line. 

During  the  month  Rio  exchange  on  London 
has  fluctuated  between  7 23/32d.  and  8j^d.,  with 
correspondingly  wide  variations  in  the  dollar- 
buying  rate.  At  no  time,  however,  was  it  possible 
to  buy  any  round  lots,  largely  because  of  govern- 
ment intervention  in  primary  markets.  This  was 
especially  true  of  Rio,  where  the  official  fixed  price 
was  equivalent  to  nearly  9 cents  in  store  at  New 
York;  whereas  the  spot  price  for  Rio  7s  has  ranged 
from  to  7^  cents.  It  was  possible  at  times 
to  make  small  purchases  in  Victoria.  The  re- 
stricted volume  of  the  business  done  directly  with 
Santos  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  quan- 
tity enroute  between  Santos  and  New  York  was 
less  than  100,000  bags  at  one  time ; whereas  at 
this  time  in  normal  seasons  the  total  should  be 
close  to  750,000  bags. 

The  stronger' attitude  of  Brazilian  shippers  late 
in  the  month  was  based  partly  on  claims  of  dam- 
age to  the  crops  by  prolonged  drouth.  A more 
potent  factor,  however,  was  the  stronger  financial 
situation,  following  the  negotiation  of  an  addi- 
tional loan  of  $25,000,000  in  the  United  States. 
The  report  that  the  loan  had  been  oversubscribed 
100  percent  within  an  hour  created  the  impression 
tliat  little  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  float- 
ing further  loans  if  necessary.  . 

The  general  buoyancy  both  here  and  in  Brazil 
was  partly  based  on  the  growing  strength  of  the 
statistical  position  in  consuming  countries  gen- 
erally. Our  visible  supply  was  recently  below 
1,300,000  bags,  or  less  than  three  months’  require- 
ments, while  Europe  has  only  enough  stock  to 
last  for  about  two  months.  Hence  it  is  argued 
that  more  extensive  replenislimeiit  will  be  impera- 
tive in  the  near  future.  As  a part  offset,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Brazil  government  is  carry- 
ing huge  stocks,  those  at  Rio  being  unprece- 
dentedly large,  and  hence  may  show  greater  will- 
ingnes.s  to  sell  should  prices  in  consuming  coun- 
tries work  u])  closer  to  a parity  with  primary  mar- 
kets. Late  in  the  month  Europe  bought  a fair 
quantity  of  Rios  in  this  market,  owing  to  the  at- 
tractive discounts  ruling  here. 

.Mii.Ds  More  Active  and  Eirmkr 

,\s  forecast  in  our  last  review,  demand  for  mild 
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coffees  became  more  active  during  August  and 
prices  generally  moved  to  higher  levels,  gaining 
roundly  ^ to  cent  during  the  month.  At  the 
outset  demand  was  mainly  for  the  best  kinds,  and 
with  desirable  selections  still  scarce  these  varieties 
showed  the  most  strength.  Later  unwashed 
varieties  were  in  better  demand  at  better  prices, 
partly  in  sympathy  with  the  strength  in  Santos 
Coffee.  Some  of  the  producing  countries  reported 
a good  European  demand  at  to  ^ cent  above 
OUr  spot  quotations,  and  because  of  their  ability  to 
buy  here  at  concessions  European  importers  took 
fair  quantities  of  lower  grades. 

Conservative  and  well  informed  merchants  look 
for  firm  markets  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  still  below  a parity  with 
producing  countries.  Moreover,  there  is  a good 
steady  buying  power,  and  as  no  one  is  carrying 
large  stocks  it  is  expected  that  roasters  will  come 
in  frequently  to  replenish.  Arrivals  during  the 
month  were  slightly  smaller,  246,877  bags;  while 
deliveries  were  much  larger,  309,450  bags.  Hence 
United  States  stocks  were  reduced  to  572,048  bags, 
against  634,627  on  August  1,  and  871,138  a year 
ago. 

More  Activity  and  Strength  in  Teas 

The  volume  of  business  in  tea  during  July  was 
the  largest  in  at  least  half  a year,  and*  the  record 
for  August  was  still  better.  Moreover,  the  im- 
provement as  far  as  prices  were  concerned  was 
also  sustained.  The  meagerness  of  supplies  of 
country  green  teas  has  become  more  pronounced, 
which  was  also  true  to  a smaller  degree  in  ping- 
sueys.  New  teas  have  been  in  active  demand  at 
steadily  rising  prices. 

The  shortage  of  Japan  teas,  of  both  the  old 
and  the  new  crops,  is  evidently  making  more  im- 
pression, as  buyers  have  taken  old  teas  in  a large 
way,  evidently  in. preference  to  buying  new  teas  for 
shipment.  Ceylons  have  also  been  strong,  largely 
owing  to  conditions  in  Colombo,  where  natural 
conditions  have  forced  a curtailment  of  production 
even  in  excess  of  official  intentions.  Fine  flavory 
teas  are  extremely  high,  and  medium  and  lower 
grades  are  in  small  supply. 

Good  Jobbing  Trade  in  Spices 

Business  in  spices  during  the  month  has  been 
spotty.  Early  in  August  a good  trade  was  done 
in  peppers,  which  was  followed  by  a lull,  and  this 
in  turn  by  another  flurry  of  fair  activity.  In  some 
quarters  of  the  market  there  are  said  to  be  good 
buying  orders ; but  buyers’  ideas  of  values  are  too 
low  to  permit  of  activity.  Among  conservative 
traders  the  opinion  prevails  that  these  ideas  will 
have  to  be  raised,  as  the  market  has  been  well 
liquidated,  stocks  are  steadily  decreasing,  and, 
owing  to  the  firmness  in  primary  markets,  little 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  replacement. — C.  K.  T. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  LETTER 


Business  Picks  Up  in  Tea  and  Coffee — 
Distributing  Plans  of  the  New 
Grocery  Merger 


(staff  correspondence) 

Chicago,  September  3,  1921. 
DUSINESS  is  improving.  This  brief  statement 
^ has  been  made  numerous  times  by  all  the 
local  coffee  men  visited  this  month,  and  the  rea- 
sons are  all  optimistic.  Demand  has  improved, 
especially  from  the  small  jobbers  and  dealers  who 
have  heretofore  held  back,  but  have  now  been 
forced  to  buy  through  depleted  stocks  and  by  rea- 
son of  the  slightly  advanced  prices.  Wholesale 
prices  here  are  1 to  1J4  cents  higher  than  last 
month,  and  the  roasters  say  that  they  are  able 
to  make  some  money  now.  Prospects  are  for 
continued  improvement. 

Tea  importers  and  wholesalers  are  also  able 
to  report  better  business,  and  they  too  say  that 
the  small  jobbers  and  the  retailers  are  beginning 
to  come  to  market.  Both  the  best  grades  of  cup 
tea  (Japan)  and  the  less  inferior  grades  are  be- 
ing sought,  but  are  now  becoming  hard  to  get, 
which  situation  was  predicted  months  ago.  As  a 
result  the  general  run  of  teas  is  about  2 cents 
a pound  higher  than  last  month,  and  indications 
are  for  still  firmer  prices. 

The  New  Grocery  Merger 
Probably  the  biggest  merger  among  the  whole- 
sale grocery  trade  that  has  taken  place  in  years 
was  that  consummated  (effective  July  1,  but  not 
announced  until  August  10)  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  McNeil  & Higgins  Co.,  Durand  & Kasper 
Co.,  and  Henry  Horner  & Co.  as  the  Wholesale 
Grocers  Corp.  It  will  have  its  headquarters  in 
the  former  McNeil  & Higgins  plant  at  251-301 
East  Grand  Ave.,  situated  near  the  Municipal  Pier. 

The  buildings  now  utilized  by  Henry  Horner  & 
Co.  and  the  Durand  & Kasper  Co.  will  be  utilized 
for  warehousing  and  storage  purposes,  but  the 
stocks  will  be  consolidated  ev^tually  at  the 
Grand  Ave.  plant.  This  plant  is  equipped  with 
all  modern  conveniences,  is  well  attended  by  switch 
tracks,  and  is  connected  with  the  Illinois  Tunnel 
Co.’s  tracks,  which  serve  every  depot  in  Chicago. 

Brazil-Galveston  Shipments  Urged 
Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch  have  issued  a circu- 
lar reaching  the  trade,  in  which  they  point  out 
that  a lower  freight  rate  can  be  secured  by  ship- 
ping goods  from  Brazil  to  Galveston,  and  are 
urging  their  customers  and  the  trade  in  general 
to  take  advantage  of  this,  as  it  will  relieve  the 
congestion  at  New  Orleans  and  the  cost  will  be 
less.  Mr.  Burch  said  regular  sailings  had  been 
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promised  by  the  steamship  companies.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell left  the  latter  part  of  August  for  northern 
Michigan  for  a short  vacation. 

Notes  of  the  Trade 

Donald  D.  Gordon,  formerly  of  J.  Aron  & Co., 
importers,  who  left  them  and  formed  a connection 
with  the  Powdrell  Importing  Co.,  New  York,  spent 
a few  days  here  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
visiting  friends. 

Bown  & Callaghan,  coffee  brokers,  continue  to 
report  optimistically  concerning  the  state  of  their 
business,  the  bulk  of  which  is  coming  from  outside 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Bown  has  spent  considerable 
time  during  the  month  visiting  trade  in  nearby 
cities. 

Theodore  Pfeil  of  Huth  & Co.,  New  York,  was 
a visitor  to  the  local  trade  during  the  last  week 
of  August. 

The  Alray  Tea  Co.,  this  city,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $6,000  to  $50,000. 

The  Universal  Wholesale  Grocers  & Provision 
Co.  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Universal  Whole- 
sale Grocery  Co.  and  decreased  its  capital  stock 
from  $75,000  to  $50,000.— W.  H.  A. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LETTER 


August  Quiet  in  Green  Coffee — Optimistic 
View  of  Leaders — Cleaning  ~ 

Up  Tea  Stocks 

(staff  correspondence) 

New  Orleans, -August  29,  1921. 

A UGUST  has  been  one  of  the  quietest  months 
of  the  year  in  the  green-coffee  trade  here, 
with  small  arrivals  and  deliveries  and  no  mate- 
rial change  one  way  or  the  other  in  prices  or 
trading.  The  month  closed  with  a little  over 

300.000  bags  of  coffee  of  the  Brazil  kind  here  and 

30.000  of  mild  coffee. 

There  is  a very  small  quantity  afloat,  as  buying 
has  been  light,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Brazil  prices 
have  been  higher  than  the  ideas  of  local  buyers 
as  to  the  grades  offered,  and  everyone  has  been 
going  slow ; but  interior  buyers,  notwithstanding 
these  conditions,  have  bought  considerable  coffee, 
and  indications  point  to  further  stocking  up  in 
the  near  future. 

Leading  coffee  men  here  take  an  optimistic  view 
of  the  situation,  and  the  facts  that  the  largest 
year’s  exports  have  been  handled,  and  the  stock 
remaining  is  so  moderate,  would  indicate  that,  un- 
less stocks  in  the  interior  are  very  large,  coffee 
has  gone  into  consumption  much  more  rapidly 
than  usually  is  the  case.  It  is  not  believed  that 
there  are  any  large  stocks  in  the  interior. 

Sales  of  mild  coffee  have  been  only  fair,  but 
some  business  is  being  done,  and  further  demand 
in  that  direction  is  seen. 


The  coft'ee  roasters  also  take  an  optimistic  view, 
as  shown  by  the  statement  of  L.  Aron,  president 
of  the  New  Orleans  Roasters  Association,  who 
said  there  was  some  improvement  in  the  market 
here.  The  advance  in  cotton  probably  will  help 
to  stimulate  trade,  as  the  farmers  no  doubt  will 
sell  their  cotton  and  pay  debts,  so  that  the  $18  to 
$20  additional  profits  a bale  will  help  all  lines. 

Prices  of  roasted  coffee  are  practically  un- 
changed. 

In  the  tea  trade  business  has  kept  up  well,  and 
prices  are  now  increasing  on  all  grades  on  account 
of  diminishing  stocks  and  the  fact  that  little  tea 
is  arriving.  Imports  here  this  year  will  be  the 
smallest  in  20  years,  the  total  being  cut  in  half. 
It  looks  as  if  there  will  be  a cleanup  of  stocks 
here  and  something  of  a squeeze  early  next  year 
before  the  new  crop  comes  on. — E.  K.  P. 


INDIA’S  TEA  TRADE 


No  Standard  of  Quality  in  This  Year’s 
Crop,  and  Ceylon’s  Average  Is 
Much  Better 


(staff  correspondence) 

Calcutta,  July  27,  1921. 

T T P to  date,  six  actual  public  sales  of  new  sea- 
^ son’s  tea  have  been  held  in  Calcutta,  which  gives 
one  opportunity  to  correct  first  impressions.  Tea 
from  the  “common”  producing  districts  of  Cachar 
and  Sylhet  has  come  to  auction  only  in  scantv 
supply ; but  none  that  has  arrived  gives  one  any 
reason  to  change  the  opinion  I expressed  of  them 
from  “advance  mushers,”  published  in  your  June 
issue. 

The  rates  bid  were  about  the  same  as  at  the 
corresponding  sales  last  year,  and  the  average 
price  for  the  lot  sold  up  to  the  present  no  better, 
about  4 annas  9 pies.  This  is  the  more  disap- 
pointing as  clean,  sweet,  conur.on  teas  are  in  re- 
quest on  the  present  market. 

Superior  “Stand  Out”  Teas 
Turning  with  relief  to  our  other  districts,  it  is 
a pleasure  to  an  Indian  tea  man  to  note  the  superb 
invoices  of  “stand  out”  teas.  There  are  qualities 
now  to  be  lx)Ught  (at  a price)  such  as  we  have 
not  seen  in  years.  The  “first  flush”  hill  teas  from 
Darjeeling  were  nothing  to  attract  particular 
notice,  though  they  were  on  the  whole  improved 
from  previous  recent  seasons ; but  the  second 
riu.sh  has  brought  forth  a number  of  invoices 
which  have  been  received,  as  you  might  say,  with 
acclamation  by  the  trade. 

The  following  Darjeeling  marks,  always  worth 
noting  for  good  tea,  have  surpassed  themselves. 
I append  the  average  price  realized  at  auction  : 
Springside,  Rs.  2.  4-1 1 (average);  Marybong  and 
Kyel,  Rs.  2.  4-0;  Ho])e  Town,  Rs.  2.  3-7;  Mon- 
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teviot,  Rs.  2.  2-11 ; Kurbia,  Rs.  2.  2-1.  Such  prices 
as  these  leave  the  best  Ceylon  high-growns  hope- 
lessly in  the  rear,  for  the  best  price  at  the  cor- 
responding Colombo  sale  was  126  cents  (Cey- 
lon currency). 

The  best  Indian  price  in  the  foregoing  was  230 
cents,  and  there  was  a lot  of  Indian  invoices 
fetching  more  on  the  average  than  the  top  Ceylon 
quotation  given.  Assam  quotations  for  line  tea, 
led  by  Danbarry  170  cents,  Halmirah  137  cents, 
and  Doiang  130  cents,  also  stand  above  the  best 
Ceylon. 

From  Assam  and  Dooars 
From  Assam,  too,  we  are  getting  a lot  of 
choice  tea,  good,  thick-liquoring,  well  made  stuff 
which  will  hearten  any  blend,  and  for  these  the 
buyers  are  running  up  prices  in  competition  so 
that  averages  of  a rupee  and  over  are  common. 
The  best  Assams  continue  to  improve  as  more  and 
more  arrive.  I believe  these  full-bodied,  strong 
teas  are  not  much  favored  for  American  consump- 
tion; but  they  are  strongly  appreciated  by  British 
taste,  the  world  over. 

A large  proportion  of  the  offerings  from  the 
Dooars  has  also  been  of  much  improved  quality, 
and  when  good  it  has  been  very  good,  but  at  the 
last  two  sales  a falling  off  has  been  noticeable. 

The  Terai,  whence  we  do  not  expect  much  in 
the  way  of  quality,  has  put  forward  some  surpris- 
ingly good  stuff,  selling  in  cases  up  to  a rupee 
average.  Judging  by  the  general  average  prices 
for  districts  up  to  the  present,  Assam  tea  has  ad- 
vanced in  quality  and  value  (as  reflected  in  the 
price)  by  75  percent;  Dooars,  by  58  percent, 
Darjeeling,  reduced  by  the  undistinguished  char- 
acter of  the  first  flush,  by  30  percent;  Terai,  by 
30  percent ; Cachar  and  Sylhet  are  “as  you  were.” 
No  Standard  of  Quality 
The  discouraging  feature  is  that  Indian  pro- 
ducers cannot,  or  at  least  do  not,  keep  up  this 
lead  on  the  average.  Side  by  side  these  magnifi- 
cent qualities  appear  long  lines  of  invoices  that, 
though  showing  improvement  on  last  year  (there 
was  plenty  room  enough),  are  not  up  to  the  new 
standard  set  by  the  market. 

In  fact,  Indian  tea  quality  from  all  districts 
shows  marked  irregularity.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  mistaking  this  defect,  for  this  year  we 
have  a sure  standard  in  Ceylons  sold  on  the 
Colombo  market.  There  is  no  Ceylon  tea  in  the 
market  so  good,  or  nearly  so  good,  as  our  best 
Indians ; but  when  it  comes  to  general  consistent 
quality,  India  looks  like  an  “also  ran.” 

The  comparison  is  clearly  marked  in  the  gen- 
eral average  of  all  teas  sold.  At  last  week’s  sale, 
held  July  19,  Indian  tea  got  an  all-round  average 
of  9 annas  1 pie,  or  63  cents  Ceylon.  Ceylon  tea 
at  Colombo  on  July  20  realized  74.45  cents  aver- 
age. There  were  very  few  invoices  in  the  Ceylon 


sale  that  fetched  under  8 annas,  or  50  cents.  The 
Indian  average,  which  should  have  been  much 
higher,  if  the  high  standard  of  quality  set  by  a 
considerable  number  of  our  estates  had  been  gen- 
erally conformed  to,  was  vitiated  by  the  large 
number  of  invoices  selling  below  8 annas. 

It  is  the  more  credit  to  the  Ceylon  planters,  for 
in  July  last  year  the  boot  was  on  the  other  leg. 
Poor  as  our  Indian  teas  were,  Ceylon  showed 
that  she  could  beat  us  in  generally  bad  quality 
also  and  on  the  corresponding  date  of  1920  put 
up  a sale  at  Colombo  which  averaged  29  cents, 
against  36  cents  at  Calcutta  at  about  the  same 
date. 

Fall  Off  in  Production 

The  Indian  results  this  year  are  the  more  dis- 
appointing (taking,  of  course,  only  the  two  mar- 
kets, Calcutta  and  Colombo),  because  they  have 
been  attained  at  greater  self-denial  than  the  Cey- 
lon planters  have  imposed  on  themselves.  One 
authority  estimated  tea  production  in  North  India 
to  the  end  of  June  at  51,250,000  pounds,  against 
81,000,000  pounds  to  the  same  date  last  year, 
which  works  out  at  a deficiency  of  29,750,000,  or 
37  percent  decrease  in  crop,  far  more  than  the 
Indian  Tea  Association  asked  tea  companies  to  do. 

Ceylon  reduction  we  estimate  from  the  Colombo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  export  figures,  which  rep- 
resent crops  pretty  accurately.  These  are  98,500,- 

000  pounds  to  the  end  of  June,  1920,  and  83,250,000 
at  the  same  date  this  year,  a reduction  of  15,- 
250,000  or  15j4  percent. 

Java  Yield  Also  Down 

From  such  information  as  has  reached  Calcutta, 

1 leam  that  the  Java  planters,  although  they  re- 
fused to  give  any  promise  of  cooperation  with 
British  planters,  on  account  of  that  obnoxious  im- 
perial preference  in  Britain  and  Canada,  have 
been  a good  deal  better  than  their  word,  and  Java 
production  is  reputed  to  end  of  June  as  32,250,000 
pounds  this  year  against  50,000,000  last  year, 
which  works  out  at  40  percent. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  self-denying  ordinance  in 
the  three  countries  has  knocked  off  66,750,000 
pounds  from  the  world’s  supply  of  British-type 
black  tea.  If  this  rate  is  kept  up  for  the  year,  it 
will  mean  much  more  than  double  these  figures. 
Ceylon  and  Java  have  a year-round  season,  and 
therefore  their  reductions  for  the  half-year  will 
be  50  percent  of  the  entire  year,  and  should  at 
the  end  total  74,000,000;  but  Indian  production 
does  not  begin  till  three  months  have  passed  and 
is  light  until  July. 

So,  if  reduction  continues  at  the  previous  rate, 
we  may  expect  to  hold  100,000,000  pounds  off  the 
supply.  Such  an  aggregate  figure  as  174,000,000 
pounds  in  deficiency  would  wipe  out  all  surplus 
stocks  and  probably  create  a tea  shortage  in  1922; 
but  I think  it  is  too  big  to  hope  for.  The  Indian 
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mid-year  flushes  of  leaf  are  almost  unmanageable. 
After  good  and  heavy  rain  the  leaf  comes  away  in 
sheaves,  and  I cannot  think  that  such  a heavy 
reduction  as  37  percent  will  be  ultimately  pos- 
sible. 

From  Calcutta  to  United  States 
The  tea  trade  from  Calcutta  to  the  United 
States  is  greatly  improved  this  year.  Last  two 
years  there  was  practically  nothing  doing  in  ship- 
ments for  the  half-year,  figures  being  424,000  and 
284,000  pounds  respectively.  This  year,  shipments 
to  the  States  for  the  half-year  total  3,000,000 
pounds,  and  more  is  being  bought  out  of  the  new 
season’s  arriving.  It  is  a good  market  for  buyers, 
quality  being  so  varied  that  there  is  plenty  of 
kinds  to  select  from.  Everything  you  please  is  an 
offer  from  4 annas  to  4 rupees  a pound. — Charles 
Judge. 


GREEN  COFFEE  AND  VERS  LIBRE 


F.  J.  West  Writes  a Touching  Sales  Letter 
and  W.  T.  Morley  Responds 
Feelingly 

C J.  WEST,  New  York  green-coffee  importer, 
• wields  a trenchant  pen.  Not  long  ago  he 
produced  a circular  letter  extolling  the  virtues 
of  his  green  coffees,  particularly  “Very  Soft 
Campinas,”  in  most  compelling  words. 

W.  T.  Morley,  president  of  the  E.  T.  Smith 
Co.,  coffee  roaster  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  ex- 
treasurer of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Asso- 
ciation, received  one  of  the  letters,  and  was  there- 
by moved  to  verse. 

Here  is  Mr.  West’s  alluring  letter: 

“The  visitor  to  a Brazilian  coffee  fazenda  is 
very  much  impressed  by  the  lack  of  sound,  it 
might  well  be  called  the  gorgeous  stillness.  After 
the  morning  bell,  which  is  rung  at  day-dawn  to 
get  the  laborers  working,  there  is  no  other  dis- 
cordant sound  for  24  hours. 

“Go  to  the  highest  point  in  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo,  climb  to  the  top  of  that  great  boulder  on 
Fazenda  Pelton,  take  in  the  magnificent  vista, 
from  every  point  of  the  compass  one  sees  every- 
where coffee  trees,  but  hears  no  sound.  Are  life 
and  activity  suspended  ? No ; one  is  seeing  the 
finest  kind  of  coordinated  activity.  Here  are 
millions  of  coffee  trees,  each  one  selected  from 
tested  stock,  planted  in  the  natural  habitat,  under 
most  favorable  conditions,  and  cared  for  with  the 
accumulated  knowledge  of  100  years’  endeavor  to 
grow  better  coffee.  Soil,  air,  sunshine,  and  man  arc 
each  doing  their  utmost  to  produce  the  finest 
drinking  coffee  in  the  world,  and  the  first  fruit 
of  this  silent,  perfect,  compelling  power  is  Very 
Soft  Campinas  coffee. 

“Secure  a contract  for  Very  Soft  Campinas 
coffees ; when  they  arrive  you  find  them  better  in 
grade  and  finer  in  cup  than  you  ever  imagined 
them  to  be.  No  discordant  chop ! Give  them  to 


your  coffee  department,  and  it  can  use  them  where 
the  finest  cup  quality  is  required,  and  the  cost  is 
so  low  that  they  may  be  used  profitably  for  me- 
dium-priced standards. 

“Make  your  salesman  acquainted  with  these 
coffees,  and  they  will  publish  their  virtues  to  all 
their  customers.  Get  them  imo  10  homes  under 
your  brand,  and  you  have  10  living  advocates 
for  your  brand.  Get  them  into  10,000  homes,  and 
you  have  as  many  living  advocates.  An  irresist- 
ible selling  force.  Very  Soft  Campinas  coffees  make 
no  noise,  not  one  discordant  sound  from  tree  to 
table,  but  their  dependably  superior  cup  quality 
is  an  invincible  power  for  making  satisfied  con- 
sumers, fair  profits,  and  widening  business. 

“If  your  broker  will  not  offer  your  Very  Soft 
Campinas  coffee,  get  a new  broker.  If  your  job- 
ber cannot  sell  you  Very  Soft  Campinas  coffees, 
write  us.” 

Coffee  Vers  Libre 

And  here  is  what  the  muse  moved  Mr.  Morley 
to  reply: 

As  one  who,  after  strife 
And  bitter  turmoil,  turns 

To  vistas  green  and  sweet  surcease  from  work. 

So  do  I read  with  misty  eye 

Dispel  all  vague  foreboding  and  make 

The  fancies  which  from  out  the  west 

Of  this  dull  post  I call  my  desk 

An  eminence  from  which 

I cast  far-visioned  eyes. 

I seem  to  be  in  far  Brazil,  atop 
That  boulder  on  Fazenda  Pelton, 

Where  silence  thicker  is 
Than  old  brown  Buckramanga, 

Where  one  must  flagellate 
His  drowsy  self  or  else 
To  somnolence  succumb. 

Here  in  the  air  one  breathes 
A subtle  potion  lurks,  and  Straight- 
Way  ordinary  words  are  futile,  weak. 

The  thought  of  Soft  Campinas 
Growing  there  so  lush  and  still. 

First  fruit  of  all  this  alchemy 
Of  sunshine  and  hot  air. 

Prompts  me  to  place  a halo  round 
Each  bean  and  swear  I’ll 
Never  put  to  usages  of  trade 
Such  coffee  ne  plus  ultra. 

No!  With  discordant  chops 
Of  Good  Bean  Fours  or  Bourbons. 

Which,  though  fine,  have  none 
Like  West  to  sing  them, 

I’ll  fill  my  unsuspecting  trade. 

And  trust  they’ll  never  know 
That  I passed  up  the  dulcet 
Urge  of  Soft  Campinas  just  because 
It  breaks  my  heart  and  wakes  me 
Sobbing  in  the  night 
To  think  of  Soft,  the  Very  Soft, 

Campinas,  growing  in 
Activity  coordinated,  in 
The  gorgeous  stillness 

Of  Brazil!  il  pq 


FORMOSA’S 

TEA  EXPORTS 

The  exports  of  tea 

from  Formosa  during  1919 

and  1920  are  officially 

reported  as  follows : 

1919, 

1920, 

Kind  and  Destination 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Oolon?: 

Austr-’lia  

151,304 

Hongkong  

71,679 

64,178 

Ta|)an  

71,935 

United  Kingdom  

643,922 

131,485 

United  States  

14,083.846 

5.959.406 

Souchong : / 

Straits  .Settlements  .... 

393,229 

707,139 

China  

303,537 

Dutch  Indies  

5,270,908 

French  Indo-China  .... 

941,012 

21 1,636 

Hongkong  

9,442 

66,591 

Tapan  

575,997 

503,692 

Philippines  

382,329 

262,966 

Siam  

1.124,953 

MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS  | 

^ A department  covering  the  activities  of  the  manufacturing  and  distrib-  | 

uting  tea,  coffee,  spice  and  fine  grocery  interests  and  the  supply  trades.  I 


GRACE  BROADENS  COFFEE  FIELD 


Buying  Agencies  Extended  to  Producing 
Countries — San  Francisco  Is 
Invading  the  East 

■yW  R.  GRACE  & CO.,  importers  and  exporters, 
^ • are  in  the  midst  of  important  expansions  in 
their  coffee-import  business.  They  will  include 
further  extension  of  their  buying  agencies  in  the 
principal  coffee-producing  countries,  including 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America,  and  the  strengthening  of  their  sales  or- 
ganization in  the  United  States.  Representatives 
of  the  firm  from  all  over  the  world  met  in  New 
York  last  month  to  perfect  the  plans. 

E.  A.  Kahl,  manager  of  the  coffee-import  de- 
partment at  San  Francisco,  who  came  to  New 
York  for  the  conference,  says  that  this  enlarge- 
ment has  been  midertaken  in  anticipation  of  more 
normal  world  conditions,  the  company’s  intention 
being  to  be  fully  equipped  for  business  in  all 
markets  whenever  improvement  of  general  con- 
ditions permits  doing  business. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  New  York 
conference  in  addition  to  Mt.  Kahl  were  W.  R. 
Flatow,  recently  called  from  the  Orient  to  take 
charge  of  the  coffee  department  in  New  York; 
M.  Richter,  in  charge  of  the  New  Orleans  coffee 
department ; R.  Kiefer,  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Hamburg  office;  also  various  representatives  from 
producing  countries. 

Coast  Roasters  Invade  the  East 

Mr.  Kahl  says  that  one  of  the  most  important 
developments  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  expan- 
sion of  the  roasting  business,  which  has  made  it 
possible  for  coast  importers  to  maintain  their 
wartime  record  of  importations  to  San  Francisco 
in  spite  of  European  competition  after  the  armis- 
tice. San  Francisco  roasters  are  now  shipping 
coffee  in  carload  lots  as  far  ea^t  as  Chicago,  and 
he  predicts  still  further  inroads  toward  the  At- 
lantic. 

He  attributes  this  progress  to  the  fact  that 
coffees  of  exceptional  quality  have  been  put  out 
and  that  vacuum  cans  have  been  used  for  the 
ground  product,  which  is  constantly  growing  in 


popularity.  The  housewives  of  the  west  have 
been  educated  to  the  use  of  high-grade  coffee  by 
means  of  intelligent  and  persistent  publicity,  and 
as  a consequence,  Mr.  Kahl  says,  there  is  a steady 
decline  in  the  demand  for  low  grades. 

According  to  him,  the  chain  grocery  stores  do 
not  thrive  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  consequently 
roasters  are  not  obliged  to  compete  with  them 
to  much  extent.  The  Piggly  Wiggly  stores  are 
much  in  evidence  there;  but  these  feature  trade- 
marked  package  coffees. 

German  Trade  Displaced 

Mir.  Kahl  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coffee  trade  between  San  Francisco 
and  Central  America.  As  a result  of  the  war 
Germany  was  temporarily  eliminated  from  Central 
America,  and  he  says  that  the  United  States  has 
retained  the  position  gained  during  the  war.  Be- 
fore the  war  most  of  the  better  grades  of  Central 
America  coffee  were  shipped  to  Europe,  the  me- 
dium and  poorer  grades  coming  here. 

American  importers  advance  the  growers 
money  to  harvest  and  market  their  crops,  build 
up  greater  consumption,  and  establish  such  close 
connections  that  their  position  seems  still  secure 
against  European  competition.  ’ It  is  not  generally 
realized,  Mr.  Kahl  says,  that,  due  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  quality-coffee  business,  San  Francisco 
alone  can  take  care  of  all  quality  coffees  pro- 
duced in  Central  America,  and  that  inroads  made 
during  the  crop  season  into  the  supply  of  such 
quality  coffees,  by  an  also  steadily  growing  de- 
mand from  interior  United  States,  have  to  be  re- 
placed by  quality  coffee  of  other  growths,  par- 
ticularly Colombia. 

Therefore,  while  San  Francisco  was  an  impor- 
tant consumer  of  Colombia  coffees  before  the  war, 
heavy  quantities  are  reaching  the  Pacific  Coast 
now,  with  every  prospect  of  further  increase. 


ARE  COFFEE  FREIGHTS  TOO  HIGH? 

Manager  Coste  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 
Association  has  sent  a questionary  to  the  mem- 
bers asking  if  in  their  opinion  coffee  freight  rates 
are  too  high,  considering  all  existing  conditions. 
He  wishes  it  as  a basis  for  possible  association 
action. 
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ROASTERS  FAVOR  HAUGEN  BILL 


Association  Will  Insist  Upon  Amendment 
That  “Reasonable  Variations”  Be 
Permitted  in  Filling 

'"PHE  Haugen  Slack-Filled  Package  Bill  now  be- 
fore  Congress  is  favored  by  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association,  writes  Secretary 
Coste  to  the  members,  provided  that  it  is  amended 
so  as  to  permit  “reasonable  differences”  beyond 
the  packers’  control.  He  says : 

“On  July  6,  the  Haugen  Bill  (H.  R.  4981)  to 
amend  the  Pure  Food  Law  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  on  July  7 was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

“The  Haugen  Bill  would  bring  articles  subject 
to  the  law  within  its  provisions  as  to  misbranding 
if  put  up -in  containers  so  made  as  to  deceive  or 
mislead  purchasers  as  to  quantity,  quality,  si?e, 
kind,  or  origin  of  contents ; or  if,  irrespective  of 
marking  as  to  contents,  packages  are  deceptively 
and  fraudulently  filled.  Penalties  or  confiscation 
of  goods  for  violations  would  not  be  enforced  until 
after  six  months  following  its  enactment. 

“From  the  very  introduction  of  this  bill,  our  as- 
sociation has  favored  it,  provided  it  would  be 
amended  to  include  the  words  ‘provided,  however, 
that  reasonable  variations  shall  be  permitted  and 
tolerances  shall  be  established  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  3 of  this  act.’  These  words  would  make  it 
mandatory  upon  the  officers  in  charge  of  enforc- 
ing the  law  to  allow  for  slight  differences,  espe- 
cially in  merchandise  marketed  in  small  pack- 
ages, which  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world 
are  sometimes  beyond  control. 

“While  we  have  not  been  entirely  successful,  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  does  now  include 
these  words,  ‘but  due  allowances  shall  be  made 
for  unavoidable  shrinkage  after  filling.’ 

“We  shall  continue  our  efforts  before  the  Senate 
committee,  urging  the  substitution  of  our  own 
wording.” 


PROGRESS  IN  FOOD  CARTONS 


Review  of  the  Good  and  Bad  Points  of 
Standard  Containers  and 
Their  Wrappers 

I X a somewhat  elaborate  review  of  the  develop- 
^ ment  of  package  making  published  in  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Journal,  L.  McGregor  Demarest,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Machinery  & Equipment 
Corp.,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  the  following  about 
cartons  used  for  foods ; 

“The  food  industry  is  using  cartons  more  and 
more  for  the  packing  of  its  products,  and  auto- 
matic machinery  is  now  being  developed  per- 
haps more  to  handle  these  packages  than  any 
other, 

“There  are  machines  that  automatically  weigh 
into  cartons  given  quantities  of  a product,  while 
others  are  made  to  insert  one  or  more  articles. 
Both  machines  close  or  seal  the  cartons  after  they 


are  filled.  The  machines  usually  receive  printed 
cartons  which  they  fill  and  close;  but  plain,  un- 
printed cartons  may  be  fed  into  these  machines, 
filled,  and  closed  in  the  same  manner  as  printed 
ones. 

The  Wet  and  Dry  Process 

“These  packages  may  then  be  fed  into  machines 
which  automatically  apply  a printed  wrapper  to  the 
carton  by  either  the  wet  or  dry  process.  By  the 
wet  process  the  wrapper  first  receives  glue  over 
the  entire  surface,  and  is  then  placed  around  the 
package  and  pasted  on  the  ends  at  the  same  time. 

“By  the  dry  process  the  wrappers  are  placed 
around  the  cartons,  and  the  fold  and  lap  glued. 
These  wrappers  may  be  removed ; but  the  wrap- 
per applied  by  the  wet  process  cannot  be  re- 
moved, as  it  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  con- 
tainer. 

“One  objection  to  the  use  of  cardboard  cartons 
and  paper  wrappers  is  that  they  are  more  or  less 
not  impervious  to  moisture.  This  fact  has  been 
largely  recognized  in  the  food  industry,  particu- 
larly by  concerns  that  make  products  that  must 
be  kept  in  their  original  condition  until  used  by 
the  consumer. 

“To  meet  their  requirements,  machines  have 
been  developed  for  applying  a covering  of  self- 
sealing wax  paper  to  cartons,  and  then  passing 
the  packages  through  heated  plates  which  her- 
metically seal  the  wrapper,  thus  forming  an  air- 
tight package. 

“An  objection  to  this  wrapper  is  the  fact  that 
it  somewhat  destroys  the  sharpness  of  the  printing 
on  the  package.  Another  is  the  fact  that  the 
wax  collects  dust  and  packages  soon  acquire  a 
somewhat  dingy  appearance,  and  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  heat  in  order  to  seal  this  paper,  the 
melted  wax  has  a tendency  to  smear  the  package 
where  the  wrapper  is  sealed. 

Overcoming  the  Objections 

“To  overcome  this  objection  machines  have  been 
developed  for  applying  wrappers  of  glassine  paper 
instead  of  wax  paper,  two  types  of  which  are  now 
on  the  market.  One  feeds  the  glassine  paper  from 
a roll,  and  the  other  from  sheets.  In  either  case 
the  glassine  paper  may  contain  printing;  but  the 
printing  on  the  paper  fed  from  rolls  will  not 
register  accurately,  while  that  fed  from  sheets 
will. 

“This  latter  type  of  machine  is  used  to  a large 
extent  in  the  wrapping  of  cigarets,  but  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  popular  in  the  food  indus- 
try, as  it  permits  of  a prominent  display  of  adver- 
tising on  the  outside  wrapper.  This  advertising 
is  usually  the  trade  name  of  the  package  and 
makes  an  effective  appearance  on  the  shelf. 

“The  tendency  in  food  industries  has  been 
more  and  more  to  standardize  the  size  of  packages, 
ind  at  the  same  time  the  tendency  of  the  wrapping- 
machine  companies  has  been  to  make  machines 
that  can  be  adjusted  to  handle  various  size 
packages.  So  that  today  the  manufacturer  of 
any  line  of  standard  food  products  will  probably 
find  that  there  have  already  been  machines  devel- 
oped that  can  readily  be  adjusted  to  take  care  of 
his  product.” 


AUSTRIA’S  TRADE  WITH  U.  S. 
Austria  took  174  metric  tons  of  coffee,  tea,  and 
cocoa,  and  six  of  spices  from  the  United  States 
during  1920. 
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SPICE  MEN  OPPOSE  TARIFF 


Protest  Sent  to  Senate  Committee,  Showing 
Harmful  Effects  of  Proposed 
New  Duties 


HE  spice  trade  is  opposed  to  many  of  the 
items  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  law,  which 
are  pointed  out  as  helpful  to  foreign  manufac- 
turers and  harmful  to  consumers  here.  The 
planned  duties  on  turmeric  root,  curry  powder, 
mustard,  and  pepper  shells  are  specially  referred 
to  in  the  following  letter  sent  to  Chairman  Pen- 
rose of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  by  R.  A. 
McCormick  & Co.,  Baltimore  spice  importers,  ex- 
porters, and  grinders,  as  voicing  the  opinion  of 
the  American  trade : 

Tumeric  Root 

Specific  duty  proposed,  10c.  a pound;  free  under 
both  the  Payne-Aldrich  and  the  Underwood  Acts. 

Turmeric  root  is  a tropical  product  from  southern 
Asia,  not  grown  in  the  United  States.  It  is  used 
largely  as  a condiment,  for  flavor  and  color.  Until 
supplanted  by  mineral  dyes  it  was  in  great  demand 
as  a dye.  During  the  late  war,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  dyes  of  mineral  base,  enormous  quantities  were 
used  for  dye  purposes  in  paper  manufacturing  and 
other  industries. 

Prewar  import  prices  varied  from  3 to  5 cents  a 
pound,  against  4%  to  7 cents  a pound  today.  In 
the  absence  of  a duty,  we  expect  no  higher  costs ; 
probably  lower. 

A duty  of  100  to  200  percent  of  the  laid-down 
cost  in  this  country  evidences  that  the  rate  suggested 
is  either  an  error  or  that  someone  is  interested  in 
keeping  the  goods  out  of  the  country  entirely.  For 
the  importer  and  manufacturer  of  spices  and  kindred 
products.  10  cents  a pound  would  be  practically 
prohibitive. 

Powdered  Tumeric  Root 

Powdered  turmeric  root  is  one  of  the  principal  in- 
gredients of  curry  powder,  about  40  percent  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  formula. 

Curry  powders  manufactured  in  England  are  largely 
sold  in  the  United  States,  and  England  controls  most 
of  the  trade  in  foreign  countries.  Any  duty  put  on 
turmeric  root,  no  matter  how  small,  will  to  that 
extent  aid  the  English  manufacturer  in  his  campaign 
here  and  for  foreign  trade  against  the  American. 

Curry  powder  is  to  carry  a duty  of  2 cents  a 
pound.  If  the  American  manufacturer  pays  a duty 
of  10  cents  a pound  on  turmeric  root  and  40  per- 
cent of  the  powdered  root  be  used  in  curry  powder, 
it  is  obvious  that  2i/^  cents  a pound  will  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  curry  powder  manufactured  in  America, 
and  that  will  be  cent  a pound  higher  than  if 
the  curry  powder  be  manufactured  in  Great  Britain 
and  imported  into  this  country  under  the  2 cents 
specific  duty  proposed  on  curry  powder.  Such  a 
prohibitive  duty  will  foster  the  importing  and  sale 
here  of  the  English  as  against  that  of  domestic  origin 
and  practically  prevent  our  exporting. 

We  ask  that  turmeric  root  be  placed  on  the  free 
list  or,  if  not,  be  made  subject  only  to  a small  specific 
duty.  Any  tariff,  however,  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
neither  the  people  nor  the  revenues  of  the  United 
States.  The  duty  on  curry  powder  manufactured 
abroad  may  well  be  made  greater  than  2^2  cents; 
even  5 cents  a pound  will  not  keep  a single  pound 
now  imported  out  of  the  country. 

Mustard 

Mustard  ground  and  mustard  flour  are  item,s  of 
considerable  manufacture  and  consumption  in  this 
country.  They  are  prepared  from  mustard  seeds, 
most  of  which  are  imported  from  abroad,  largely 
from  England.  Practically  all  of  the  mustard  flour 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  country  is  the  greatest  or 
only  competitor  in  the  markets  of  South  America, 
Canada,  and  other  British  possessions. 

The  reduction  by  the  Underwood  Tariff  of  4 cents  a 
pound  (from  10  to  6)  was  appreciated  by  the  English 
manufacturer  and  created  a loss  in  American  revenues. 


The  further  reduction  proposed  to  5 cents  a pound 
is  an  additional  gratuitv  of  1 cent  a pound  to  the 
foreign  manufacturers,  for  they  will  not  reduce  the 
retail  price  here  by  that  amount. 

Under  all  preceding  tariffs  mustard  seeds  have  been 
free  of  duty.  It  is  now  proposed  to  place  an  import 
duty  on  them  of  1 cent  a pound.  Imports  into  the 
United  States  in  1920  were  9,163,000  pounds,  the 
larger  part  of  which  was  used  for  manufacture.  The 
entire  California  crop  in  1920  was  not  in  excess  of 
2,500,000  pounds. 

An  import  duty  levied  for  the  protection  of  the 
agriculturist  will  never  increase  the  American  grown 
crop  of  mustard  seeds.  California  seeds  do  not  pro- 
duce the  same  grade  of  mustard  flour,  nor  so  good 
grades,  as  can  be  manufactured  from  English-grown 
seed  or  a combination  of  seeds  from  England,  Holland, 
Italy,  and  India. 

Approximately  two  pounds  of  mustard  seed  are  re- 
quired to  make  one  pound  of  flour,  the  remainder 
being  waste.  One  cent  a pound  on  seeds  will  have 
the  same  effect,  as  far  as  the  American  manufacturer 
is  concerned,  as  reducing  the  duty  on  mustard  flour 
from  5 cents  proposed  to  3 cents  a pound.  The 
revenues  from  imports  will  be  less  than  under  the 
Underwood  Act. 

If  the  duty  of  1 cent  a pound  must  be  imposed 
upon  mustard  seed,  by  all  means  place  the  duty 
upon  mustard  flour  at  10  cent  a pound.  We  ask  that 
mustard  seed  be  left  duty  free,  and  that  mustard  be 
made  dutiable  at  10  cents  a pound. 

Pepper  Shells 

Pepper  shells  are  the  exterior  covering  of  the  pepper 
berry  obtained  in  manufacturing  white  pepper  from 
black,  which  is  simply  a process  of  decortication  or 
dehulling.  Good  ethics  as  well  as  a rule  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  prohibit  its  being  added  to 
pepper  ground  from  the  whole  berry.  Such  use  is 
deemed  adulteration,  and  rightly  so. 

Piperine  is  the  crystalline  principle  of  pepper  shells. 
It  has  an  extensive  use  in  medicine  and  as  a condi- 
ment. It  can  be  manufactured  more  cheaply  from 
pepper  shells  than  from  the  whole  berry. 

We  suggest  that  pepper  shells  be  placed  on  the 
free  list,  as  follows : “Pepper  shells  unground,  if 

the  importer  at  the  time  of  passing  customs  files  a 
good  and  sufficient  bond,  insuring  that  they  will  be 
used  only  for  the  manufacture  of  piperine  ; otherwise, 
whether  ground  or  unground,  their  importation  is 
hereby  prohibited.” 

If  the  present  provision  stands,  piperine  will  be 
manufactured  only  abroad  and  the  finished  product 
imported  into  this  country,  because  they  can  manu- 
facture it  from  pepper  shells  more  cheaply  than  we 
can  from  the  whole  pepper  now  subject  to  increased 
duty. 

We  have  confined  our  protest  and  suggestions  to 
those  instances  where  error  or  misinformation  has 
caused  figures  to  be  named  that  should  be  changed. 
We  will  regret  to  see  advance  in  duties,  but  will 
not  combat  what  seems  necessary  or  reasonable.  We 
believe  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  trade. 

Against  American  Valuation 
The  American  Spice  Trade  Association  has  also 
sent  Chairman  Penrose  a vigorous  objection  to 
the  American-valuation  plan  of  the  proposed  new 
tariff  law,  pointing  out  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  advalorem  system. 


Spice  Trade-  Favors  Advalorem 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.,  1921. — ^James  F. 
Murphy  of  Boston,  representing  the  American 
Spice  Trade  Association,  appeared  before  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  just  before  it 
temporarily  adjourned  its  hearings  on  the  tariff 
bill,  asking  that  specific  rather  than  advalorem 
duties  be  placed  on  spice  imports.  American 
manufacturers  in  most  cases,  he  said,  would  rather 
pay  duties  on  their  imports  than  leave  the  ques- 
tion to  endless  dispute  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, as  it  would  be  left  with  respect  to  many 
spices  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fordney  Bill. — 
Lamm. 
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HOW  TO  MEET  COMPETITION 

Omaha  Firm  Advises  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail Groeers  to  Stick  Together  and 
Not  Fear  Chain  Stores 

The  Skinner  Manufacturing  Co.,  a large 
manufacturer  of  macaroni  products  at 
Omaha,  has  sent  elaborate  instructions  to  its  sales- 
men, which  have  been  distributed  through  the 
wholesale-grocery  trade,  expressing  the  opinion 
decidedly  that  wholesalers  and  retailers  should 
stick  to  their  lines  and  work  out  competition 
together.  If  'they  do  this,  it  says,  there  will  be 
nothing  for  them  to  fear  from  chain-store  or 
mail-order  competition.  Here  are  some  of  the 
statements  in  the  circular  letters : 

“We  believe  that  if  ever  there  was  a time  in 
business  for  the  cobbler  to  stick  to  his  last,  that 
time  is  now.  Many  times  different  persons  have 
tried  to  interest  us  in  grinding  our  own  flour  or 
making  our  own  cartons  and  cases ; but  we  have 
always  felt  that  it  was  best  for  us  to  leave  this 
work  to  people  who  made  a specialty  of  this  busi- 
ness, and  that  we  could  make  more  money  by 
putting  all  our  energy  and  capital  into  manufac- 
turing macaroni  products.  We  have  never  tried 
to  distribute  our  products  by  going  into  the 
wholesale-grocery  business. 

“No  one  has,  in  any  way  yet,  been  able  to  show 
how  any  organization  can  do  the  work  of  a 
wholesale  grocer  at  any  less  expense  either  to  the 
consumer  or  to  the  manufacturer.  In  order  for 
the  wholesale  grocer  to  exist  and  to  keep  with 
us  this  economical  link  in  the  chain  of  distribution, 
he  must  be  protected  in  every  way  possible.  He 
cannot  exist  by  simply  handling  the  business  of  a 
manufacturer  that  is  unprofitable 'for  the  manu- 
facturer to  handle  direct. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  the  wholesale  grocer 
is  a parasite ; neither  do  we  believe  that  the  in- 
dependent retailer  is  on  the  way  to  the  discard. 
We  remember  that  when  mail-order  houses  first 
started  a lot  of  people  thought  this  meant  the 
end  of  the  country  merchant.  The  fact  is  that 
we  have  today  more  country  merchants  than  ever, 
and  as  a whole  they  are  more  prosperous  than 
mail-order  houses;  just  as  the  independent  grocer 
who  has  stuck  to  his  jobber  and  bought  standard 
merchandise  from  his  jobber  as  he  needed  it  is 
in  much  better  shape  financially  than  most  chain 
stores. 

“Advise  any  retailer  who  has  in  mind  joining 
any  buying  association,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
to  go  to  his  wholesale  grocer,  who  will  give  him 
a good  idea  as  to  just  how  many  buying  associa- 
tions have  failed  within  the  past  two  years,  and 
will  show  him  just  what  net  profit  the  wholesale 
grocers  have  made. 

“Retail  grocers,  because  of  competition  from 
chain  stores,  have  recently  got  the  idea  of  buying 
associations,  etc.  Now  we  honestly  believe  that 
if  all  the  big  chain  stores  would  have,  the  past, 
year,  stuck  to  the  wholesale  grocers  and  simply 
bought  standard  merchandise  of  the  wholesale 
grocers  as  they  needed  it,  they  would  have  saved 
millions  of  dollars.  Bring  this  fact  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  smallest  retailer  and  the  largest  one  as 
well. 


“We  honestly  believe  that,  for  several  years  at 
least,  the  retailers,  either  large  or  small,  who  tie 
up  to  and  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
wholesale  grocers  will  be  the  most  successful 
and  will  actually  make  the  most  net  profit. 

“Practically  all  chain  stores  in  the  United  States 
today  are  in  a more  or  less  weakened  condition 
because  of  their  gigantic  purchasing  power  on  the 
falling  market.  We  believe  the  day  of  specula- 
tion in  the  grocery  trade  is  past.  We  have  got 
to  have  a new  class  of  merchants  who  will  center 
their  minds  on  selling  instead  of  buying.  Retail 
merchants  are  necessarily  going  to  find  it  harder 
to*  move  .private  brands  and  other  unadvertised 
items  than  a nationally  advertised  line  such  as 
our  own.  Wholesale  grocers  should  appreciate 
this  fact.  They  should  not  be  so  interested  in 
price  as  in  furnishing  their  trade  an  article  that 
is  most  easily  sold.  We  do  not  believe  that,  if 
the  wholesale  grocery  trade  in  the  past  would 
have  stuck  to  distribution  and  stayed  away  from 
private  brands,  there  would  be  any  chain-store 
menace  today. 

“We  believe  in  the  three  square  ways  of  doing 
business  as  outlined  by  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association, — ^by  selling  direct  to  job- 
bers ; by  selling  direct  to  retailers ; by  selling 
direct  to  consumers.  Any  distributor  who  wifi 
select  one  of  the  three  fair  ways  of  merchandising, 
and  adhere  to  it,  will  be  conducting  business  in 
an  ethical  way  and  will  not  be  guilty  of  unfair 
competition,  as  it  seems  to  us. 

“The  wholesale  grocery  business  will  never  be 
safe  until  most  leading  specialty  manufacturers 
take  the  stand  we  have,  and  they  will  not  take  this 
stand  unless  wholesale  grocers  show  that  they 
give  every  cooperation  to  the  manufacturer  who 
does  take  such  a stand.” 


KING  COFFEE  PLANT  NOW  RUNNING 
The  King  Coffee  Products  Corp.  of  Detroit 
began  operations  with  its  new  soluble-coffee  plant 
on  August  1,  and  is  now  manufacturing  coffee 
pep,  a cold  summer  drink,  and  minute  coffee,  for 

household  use.  

COFFEE  MEN  ON  YACHTING  TRIP 
Daniel  M.  Enright,  green-coffee  jobber,  and 
Thomas  J.  Woods  of  Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co., 
coffee  brokers.  New  York,  were  recent  week-end 
guests  of  L.  D.  Shepard  of  Core  & Herbert,  New 
York,  on  his  powerboat  Barbara  II.  The  com- 
plete party  comprised  several  friends  of  Mr. 
Shepard  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  who  made  a 
similar  trip  in  July;  also  W.  J.  Donohue  of  W.  J. 
Donohue  & Co.,  New  York.  The  party  cruised 
along  the  coast  of  New  York  and  upward  through 
the  Shrewsbury  .River,  stopping  at  some  of  the 
Jersey  shore  resorts. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  COFFEE  BOOKLET 
A new  edition  of  “h'lavor  It  with  Coffee,”  the 
coffee  recipe  book  by  Mrs.  Ida  C.  Bailey  Allen, 
is  being  printed  by  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Pub- 
licity Committee,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
about  September  15.  It  will  be  sold  to  the  trade 
at  $10  per  1,000, 
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BRAZIL  HOLDS  3,500,000  BAGS 


Planters  Jubilant — Ultimate  Marketing 
Will  Find  Ready  Takers,  Is 
F.  W.  Ehrhard’s  Opinion 

FW.  EHRHARD  of  Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co., 
• New  York  coffee  brokers,  recently  returned 
to  this  country  after  five  weeks  in  Rio  and  Santos. 
It  was  his  initial  visit  to  Brazil,  and  he  gives  the 
following  impressions  of  that  world’s  greatest 
coffee-producing  country : 

Brazilian  Hospitality 

‘‘Far  and  beyond  everything  else,  my  enthusiasm 
reaches  its  greatest  height  when  I recall  the  man- 
ner in  which  I was  received,  not  only  by  those  to 
whom  I was  known  through  business  connections, 
but  by  everyone  I met  during  my  entire  stay. 
While  I have  heard  others  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  success  achieved  by  the  Brazilian  as 
a host,  I never  realized,  and  cannot  find  words  to 
make  others  realize,  the  fine  sincerity  and  whole- 
heartedness with  which  the  people  of  that  country 
welcome  visitors. 

“While  the  social  functions  I attended  as  a 
guest,  providing  as  they  did  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  close  harmony  between  the  Brazilians  and 
the  Americans  in  Brazil,  were  delightful,  it  is 
the  constant  succession  of  small  courtesies,  ten- 
dered fin  an  unassuming  and  disinterested  way,  that 
leaves  with  the  visitor  such  a beautiful  memory 
that  when  the  shores  of  that  wonderful  country 
fade  in  the  distance  the  joy  of  homecoming  must 
necessarily  be  tempered  with  regret  that  the  visit 
could  not  have  been  longer. 

“It  must  not  be  assumed  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  American  colony  was  in  the  background  in  ex- 
tending a hearty  welcome  to  their  countryman,  and 
an  opportunity  of  renewing  old  friendships  was 
afforded  me  at  a Fourth  of  July  celebration  at 
which  I was  a guest  of  the  American  colony,  held 
at  the  Anglo-American  Club  in  Santos. 

Exchange  Conditions  Improving 
“Upon  arriving  in  Brazil  I found  financial  con- 
ditions at  their  lowest  ebb;  but  even  during  my 
comparatively  short  stay  a gradual  recovery  was 
apparent,  and  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  the 
not  far  distant  future  the  dollar  rate  will  be  hover- 
ing around  the  7$000  mark,  which  is  a very  con- 
servative prediction. 

“The  holdings  of  the  Brazilian  government 
through  valorization  at  the  present  time  are  ap- 
proximately 3,500,000  bags,  of  which  2,250,000  are 
-Santos  coffees,  1,250,000  Rio,  and  100,000  bags  of 
Victorias.  The  planters  are  jubilant  over  the 
complete  success  of  the  plan,  and  in  my  opinion, 
when  the  government  decides  to  sell  its  holdings, 
conditions  will  be  such  that  they  will  find  ready 
takers  in  the  consuming  markets  of  the  world. 

“The  drinking  qualities  of  the  new  coffee  crop 
are  very  good,  and  the  grade  will  be  much  higher 
than  the  average  of  the  past  four  or  five  years. 
One  thing  that  surprised  me  was  the  amount  of 
coffee  the  European  markets  were  taking,  especi- 
ally Hamburg.  This  market,  with  improved 
conditions,  will  more  than  double  its  coffee  im- 
ports the  coming  year. 

Visit  the  Plantations 
“A  visit  to  the  Cravinhos  Fazenda  of  the  Cia 


Agricola  do  Ribeirao  Preto,  in  the  Ribeirao  Preto 
district,  proved  a revelation.  This  coffee  planta- 
tion of  3,000,000  trees,  producing  50,000  bags  of 
coffee  each  crop,  is  a sight  to  beggar  description, 
and  it  is  well  worth  the  time  of  anyone  interested 
in  coffee  production  to  visit  it  or  any  of  the  num- 
erous similar  fazendas.” 


QUAINT  COFFEE  ADVERTISING 


Cleveland  Firm  Gives  Oldtime  Flavor  to 
Campaign  Conducted  in  Local 
Newspapers 


A SOMEWHAT  new  touch  in  coffee  advertis- 
ing  has  been  that  conducted  for  the  last  year 
in  Cleveland  newspapers  by  the  Roberts  Coffee  Co. 
of  that  city. 

Expanding  on  the  idea  in  the  advertising  ol 
the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee,  based 
upon  the  prophesied  return  of  old  English  coffee 


C^cr  the 
Coffee  Cup 
President  George  Wash- 
ington, when  he  visited 
New  York  in  1789,  was  re- 
ceived in  the  Merchants’ 
Coffee  House  to  which  he 
was  escorted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, State  officers  and 
leading  merchants.  Clark’s 
Coffee  was  not  “bom  with 
the  Republic’’  so  it  wasn’t 
served  there.  But  it’s  a 
happy  cup  for  any  citizen 
of  today.  * 


Your  Grocer  or  Main  1078 
THE  ROBERTS  COFFEE  CO. 
Cleveland 


Over  the 

Coffee  Cup 

“It  must  be  pure  as  an 
Angel,  strong  as  Love, 
black  as  the  Devil  and  hot 
as  Hell’’  said  Talleyrand, 
French  statesman,  about 
the  coffee  of  the  early 
19th  century.  We  like 
rather  to  quote  Shake- 
speare, who  might  have 
said  about  Clark’s  Coffee, 
it  is— “As  you  like  it.” 

Yonr  Grocer  or  Main  JOTS 
IHE  HOBRHTS  COJr'I'Ri:  CO. 

Cleveland. 


Tiling  Up  History  to  Coffee 

houses,  the  Roberts  firm  focused  on  antique  ref- 
erences to  coffee,  quoting  from  a Frenchwoman  in 
1669,  who  said,  “There  are  two  things  a French- 
man will  never  swallow, — Racine’s  poetry  and 
coffee,”  though  “a  few  years  later,”  to  quote  the 
Clark  ad,  “France  was  enjoying  both.”  The  3,000 
coffee  houses  in  Cairo  in  1630  are  the  basis  of  an- 
other ad,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  fondness  for 
coffee,  and  the  nepenthe  consisting  of  coffee  and 
wine  drunk  by  Helen  of  Troy  when  she  was  sad, 
all  hitched  to  a potent  remark  about  Clark’s  coffee. 

Accompanying  this  are  two  of  these  ads,  to 
show  their  general  character.  Copy  is  changed 
weekly.  The  company  reports  a consistent  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  its  brand  while  the  cam.- 
paign  has  been  on. 
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HOW  TO  ADVERTISE 


The  Use  of  Trade  Papers  Is  Important  to 
* Reach  the  Merchant,  hut  He  Must 
Be  Specially  Approached 

By  Frank  IAvrrington 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 

IT  is  quite  natural  for  the  manufacturer  with  a 
campaign  of  advertising  in  the  general  maga- 
zines to  neglect  his  trade-paper  advertising.  It  is 
natural  because  he  seems  to  place  greater  im- 
portance on  reaching  the  public  and  creating  con- 
sumer demand  than  on  reaching  the  dealers  and 
making  them  like  him  and  his  policy.  He  pays  j 
great  deal  of  money  for  the  magazine  publicity 
and  so  that  gets  most  of  his  attention. 

In  bis  use  of  trade-paper  space  he  often  nullifies 
its  value  by  mere  reproduction  there  of  some  of. 
his  general  publicity.  He  says  to  the  dealer, 
“Flere  is  the  advertisement  which  will  occupy  a 
full  page  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  such  a 
date.”  That  is  all  very  well,  but  the  trade-paper 
space  could  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  that. 
State  that  on  such  a date  there  will  be  a full-page 
or  a double  spread  in  a certain  magazine  and  let 
it  go  at  that,  using  the  rest  of  your  space  to  get 
over  ‘some  message  of  greater  importance.  The 
dealer  will  probably  see  that  full-page  ad  when 
it  comes  along,  and  if  he  does  not,  he  knows 
what  it  advertises  just  as  well  as  if  he  had  read 
it  through. 

Go  After  the  Dealer 

Use  the  trade  paper  to  get  to  the  dealer  the 
special  messages  you  have  for  him  alone,  instead 
of  giving  it  up  to  reproductions  of  what  you  say 
to  the  consumer.  Give  the  dealer  new  ideas,  new 
suggestions,  constructive  talks.  Don’t  waste  good 
space  in  saying  to  him  the  things  you  say  to  the 
consumer.  That  is  for  the  most  part  “old  stuff” 
to  the  grocer. 

Talk  to  the  dealers  about  the  way  you  handle 
complaints  and  make  adjustments.  Tell  them  about 
the  kinds  of  service  you  offer  them  and  urge  them 
to  make  use  of  them.  Push  your  service  and 
your  policies.  When  you  adopt  methods  favora- 
ble to  the  retail  grocer,  you  profit  only  if  he  take 
advantage  of  them.  Don’t  offer  any  form  of 
service  and  then  pull  back  when  you  see  the  trade 
reaching  for  it.  What  are  good  policies  for, 
merely  to  look  well  on  paper? 

Some  Manufacturers  Understand 
The  reason  some  manufacturers  have  as  great 
an  asset  as  they  have  in  goodwill  is  because  they 
have  an  established  standing  with  the  trade.  The 
retail  grocers  know  how  they  operate,  how  they 
treat  their  customers,  how  they  handle  adjust- 
ments. They  have  made  friends  of  the  men  who 


sell  the  goods  to  the  public.  The  reason  other 
manufacturers  have  no  goodwill  worth  entering  in 
the  financial  statement  as  an  asset  is  that  those 
manufacturers  have  devoted  all  their  energy  to 
selling  their  product  and  have  developed  no  policy, 
or,  having  one,  have  kept  quiet  about  it. 

The  tiade  paper  is  your  opportunity  to  sell 
the  dealer  on  every  desirable  point  about  your 
business,  on  your  reputation  as  a good  house  to 
do  business  with. 

When  you  go  into  the  trade  paper  you  have  no 
waste  circulation  to  pay  for.  Every  copy  of  your 
grocery  paper  goes  to  a grocer.  You  are  talking 
only  to  people  interested  in  the  distribution  of 
foodstuffs.  You  get  the  ear  of  the  grocer  at  a 
time  when  he  is  open  minded,  even  looking  for 
help  in  the  Vv^ay  of  better  lines  or  better  backing 
on  lines  he  already  carries. 

Special  Copy  for  Trade  Papers 

Great  care  should  be  used  in  preparing  the 
trade-paper  advertisement,  because  it  goes  to 
readers  who  understand  the  technical  side  of  the 
line  and  are  looking  for  something  more  than 
mere  superficial  statements  about  quality  and  ap- 
pearance. If  they  are  concerned  with  quality,  it 
is  to  know  what  is  behind  the  goods  that  gives 
them  quality.  The  dealer  wants  to  know  whys 
and  wherefores.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
goods  will  sell.  Tell  him  how  and  why  they  will 
sell,  and  explain  just  what  you  will  do  to  make 
them  sell. 

Whatever  you  state  to  the  dealer,  prove  your 
statement.  He  likes  to  be  shown.  He  doesn’t 
waxit  to  waste  time  on  advertisements  that  say 
nothing  more  than  he  can  read  on  the  label  on  the 
package.  He  expects  to  find  in  the  trade-paper  ad- 
vertisement something  he  would  not  find  else- 
where. 

The  dealer  is  more  or  less  of  a specialist  in 
your  kind  of  goods,  and  commonplace  talk  about 
the  line  will  not  interest  him  any  more  than  it 
would  interest  you. 

If  you  make  the  dealer’s  acquaintance  in  the 
trade  paper,  and  get  his  interest  and  perhaps  his 
goodwill  right  there,  you  make  it  easy  for  the 
traveling  salesman.  The  grocer  is  more  easily  in- 
fluenced when  approached  by  a salesman  represent- 
ing lines  he  knows  by  reputation.  If  he  knows 
what  your  policy  is  and  is  favorably  impressed  at 
the  outset,  it  is  tasy  to  get  him  to  buy.  If  he  knows 
you  only  through  general  advertising  of  your 
goods,  as  a rule  he  values  you  only  in  proportion 
as  that  general  advertising  has  produced  consumer 
demand  in  his  store. 

Dealer  as  Important  as  Consumer 

It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  it  is  more  important  to 
interest  the  dealer  than  to  interest  the  consumer; 
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nor  would  the  reverse,  perhaps,  be  true.  They 
are  of  equal  importance  under  average  conditions. 
If  you  want  to  add  to  the  importance  of 
dealer  influence,  you  can  do  so  by  going  to 
the  dealer  through  the  trade  papers. 

The  grocer  whose  interest  is  most  useful  to  you 
is  the  very  one  who  is  studying  his  trade-paper 
advertisements.  He  is  the  progressive  type  of 
dealer  who  knows  the  trade  paper’s  value  and  is 
all  the  time  looking  for  something  new  about  your 
line  or  methods,  or  those  of  other  manufacturers. 

When  you  find  a grocer  who  pays  no  attention 
to  his  trade  journal,  you  find  one  of  the  type  of 
least  value  in  popularizing  your  product.  The 
trade-paper  reader  is  after  information,  and  it  is 
manifest^  easier  to  interest  a man  in  that  frame 
of  mind  than  one  who  sits  back  and  maintains  a 
strictly  defensive  attitude. 


TEA  AND  THE  ZODIAC 
The  annual  statistical  tea  folder  issued  by 
Irwin-Harrisons  & Crosfield,  tea  importers.  New 
York,  this  year  features  “Tea  and  Seasons,”  which 
idea  is  worked  out  in  the  form  of  a zodiac,  illus- 
trating the  tea  seasons  in  all  the  producing  coun- 
tries. It  also  has  a circular  graph  analysis  show- 
ing the  origin  of  American  tea  imports. 


A NEW  COFFEE  DESK  SIGN 
R,  C.  Wilhelm  & Co.,  green-coffee  importers 
and  jobbers.  New  York,  are  sending  to  the  trade 
an  attractive  cardboard  desk  sign  in  imitation 
brass,  bearing  the  firm’s  slogan,  “Coffee — Cup 
Selections — Only.”  It  has  none  of  the  earmarks 
of  the  usual  similar  signs. 


A WAXED  PAPER  BROCHURE 
The  Brooks  Paper  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  published 
an  illustrated  booklet  which  tells  how  waxed  pa- 
per is  made.  Every  alternate  page  contains  a 
picture  showing  sorne  phase  of  the  manufacturing 
process,  starting  with  the  felling  of  the  trees  and 
showing  each  step  up  to  the  time  the  finished 
product  is  in  actual  use.  Facing  each  illustration 
is  a brief  and  well  worded  description.  It  is  an 
excellent  presentation  of  the  story  of  paper  manu- 
facture and  is  not  marred  by  overadvertising 
of  the  firm  putting  it  out. 


A NEW  SHIPPING  BOX 
A new  folding  shipping  package  will  shortly  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  coffee  and  spice 
trades  by  the  Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Co.  of  San- 
dusky, Ohio.  It  is  shipped  flat,  occupying  less 
than  a tenth  of  the  space  as  if  folded,  and  has 
had  quite  a success  in  the  clothing,  shoe,  and  other 
industries.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  express  and 
mailing  requirements. 


LIPTON  CONSOLIDATES  AGENCIES 
Thomas  J.  Lipton  has  decided  to  consolidate  his 
United  States  distributing  agencies  into  four  main 
centers,  instead  of  having  one  for  every  state  or 
two.  These  will  be  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans. 


LIPTON  CHANGES  IN  CANADA 
Thomas  J.  Lipton  has  closed  his  Montreal  of- 
fice and  arranged  with  Hudon,  Hebert  & Cie.  to 
take  care  of  his  tea  business  in  Quebec.  R.  P. 
Langford,  former  export  manager  of  the  Bowes 
Co.,  Toronto,  has  been  made  Lipton’s  Canadian 
general  manager,  and  the  sales  manager  is  O.  C. 
Moffat,  recently  with  the  Goodyear  Tire  & Rub- 
ber Co.  and  formerly  credit  manager  of  John 
Sloan  & Co.,  Toronto. 


NEW  FIBER  BOX  OFFICERS 
The  new  officers  of  the  National  Association  of 
Corrugated  Fibre  Box  Manufacturers  are  the  fol- 
lowing: President,  F.  J.  Kress  of  the  F.  J.  Kress 
Box  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  reelected ; vice  presidents, 
T.  D.  Griley  of  the  Fairfield  Paper  Co.  and  J. 
C.  Bulis  of  the  Consolidated  Paper  Co. ; secretary- 
treasurer,  B.  C.  Tamlin;  directors,  the  foregoing, 
except  the  secretary,  and  J.  P.  Brunt,  Robert  Gay- 
lord, J.  S.  Heller,  and  Samuel  Samuels. 


TEAPOTS  AS  A LURE 
The  Red  Cross  Drug  Co.  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  an- 
nounced the  following  special  gift : “Come  into 

the  store  on  Saturday  and  see  our  genuine 
Japanese  teapots,  12  different  styles.  Don’t  fail 
to  see  them.  These  beautiful  teapots  were 
ordered  especially  for  our  trade  over  six  months 
ago.  Have  just  arrived.  You  have  your  choice 
of  one  free  with  every  $1  purchase — one  to  a 
customer.” 

FOR  LOWER  TRAVELING  COSTS 
Manager  Coste  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 
Association  has  asked  the  members  to  send  letters 
to  their  traveling  representatives  requesting  their 
cooperation  in  helping  to  reduce  railroad  and  hotel 
rates,  and  that  they  pledge  themselves  to  secure 
a reduction  of  50  cents  a day  for  lodging  and 
meals  without  accepting  poorer  accommodations. 


IMPORTED  SPICE  DECISION 
(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  August  22,  1921. — The 
Treasury  Department  has  announced  the  allow- 
ance of  drawback  on  ground  or  reground  spices 
produced  from  imported  unground  spices  or  spices 
in  a caked  condition  by  Austin,  Nichols  & Co.  of 
New  York,  and  on  bottled  capers  produced  by  the 
same  firm  from  imported  crude  capers  in  bulk. — 
Lamm. 
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Cartons  carrying  the  above  imprint  are  manu- 
factured in  one  of  the  most  complete  and  up-to-  * 
date  plants  in  the  industry. 

Located  near  board  mills  noted  for  their  quality, 
the  factory  was  designed  and  built  to  manufacture 
high  grade  boxes  at  a minimum  of  cost. 

With  a complete  organization  including  its  own 
designing,  art  and  engraving  departments,  The 
Globe  Folding  Box  Company  is  equipped  to  handle 
high  grade  color  work  giving  service,  quality  and 
price,  the  three  essentials  you  should  always  look 
for. 

Your  Inquiries  Solicited 

GLOBE  FOLDING  BOX  CO. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 


D.  W.  Cross,  manager  of  the  Burns-Phillips  Tea 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  suffered  a badly  crushed  foot 
in  an  elevator  accident  last  month. 

The  Page-Connell  Coffee  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
is  installing  its  second  two-bag  Monitor  roaster 
within  a few  months. 

O’Neill’s  Cash  Stores,  grocers  of  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
have  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  by 
J.  M.  Connelly,  C.  J.  Delaney,  and  F.  J.  O’Neill. 

The  Davidson  Grocery  Co.,  Boise,  Ida.,  is 
adding  a Burns  one-story  flex-arm  cooler  and 
Stoner,  bucket  elevator,  etc.,  to  its  coffee-roasting 
department.  A Jubilee  roaster  was  recently  in- 
stalled. 

The  Purity  Creamery  Co.,  Baltimore,  has  added 
a Monitor  coffee  pulverizer  to  its  plant. 

The  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.’s  sales  for  the  first 
half  of  1921  amounted  to  $8,557,185,  compared  with 
$9,836,435  for  the  first  six  months  of  1920. 

The  International  Coff'ee  Co.,  Houston,  Tex., 
has  installed  another  No.  1 Burns  granulator. 

The  Dannemiller  Coffee  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has 
added  a Monitor  coffee  sifter  to  its  plant. 

The  Empire  Sugar  Sales  Corp.  is  a new  New 
York  corporation,  with  $50,000  capital,  organized 
by  H.  W.  Murphy,  H.  M.  Gretsch,  and  D.  Sand- 
burg. 

T.  G.  Robertson  has  taken  a Monitor  two-bag 
coffee-roasting  plant  for  a new  establishment  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Metropolitan  Packing  Box  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $20,000  by  M.  Rosen- 
thal, M.  Cohen,  and  H.  Kushel. 

John  Wade  & Sons,  wholesale  grocers  and  coffee 
roasters  of  Memphis,  have  added  a green-coffee 
separator  with  bins  and  bucket  elevator.  Challenge 
pulverizer,  and  sample  testing  equipment  compris- 
ing two-cylinder  roaster,  grinder,  and  Tuxedo  ta- 
ble, all  of  Burns  design. 

The  Brower  Coffee  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $50,000  by  Walter  H.,  Amelia 
F.,  and  Herbert  G.  Brower. 

The  Pearce  Coffee  Co.,  80  Wall  St.,  New*  York, 
distributor  of  Gedney  Farm  Hotel  coffee,  has 
purchased  a Burns  half-bag  roaster  with  revolving 
cooler  and  stoner. 

The  Northwest  Coffee  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  has 
opened  headquarters  at  1109  Howard  St.,  Omaha, 
as  a distributing  center  for  its  tea,  coffee,  and 
spices  through  the  Dakotas,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Montana,  Utah,  and  Idaho. 

L.  Chaput  Fies  & Cie.,  Montreal,  will  install  a 
Monitor  steel-cut  coffee  machine. 

The  Cultured  Coffee  Co.  of  America.  Michigan, 
has  established  an  agency  in  New  York,  with 
$100,000  capital,  represented  by  S.  V.  Howard,  and 
George  V.  Reilly. 

George  A.  Ware,  coffee  broker  at  326  River  St., 
Chicago,  has  added  a four-cylinder  Burns  sample 
roaster  to  his  testing  department. 

W.  E.  Waldschmidt,  formerly  with  J.  Aron  & 
Co.  at  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  with  C.  E. 
Bickford  & Co.  at  New  York.  San  Francisco,  and 
Chicago,  has  opened  a coffee-brokerage  office  at 
326  River  St..  Chicago. 

The  Capitol  Coffee  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  in- 
stalled a Monitor  roaster. 


The  A.  J.  Deer  Co.,  manufacturer  of  coffee  and 
other  machinery  at  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  has  won  its 
dispute  with  the  U.  S.  Slicing  Machine  Co.  before 
the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  as  to  the  priority  of  in- 
vention of  a meat  end  grip. 

The  C.  F.  Smith  Co.,  chain-store  grocer  of  De- 
troit, has  added  another  500-pound  Jubilee  roaster 
with  auxiliary  apparatus. 

Griggs-Cooper  & Co.  of  St.  Paul,  the  Andresen- 
Ryan  Coffee  Co.  of  Duluth,  the  Blodgett-Beckley 
Co.  of  Toledo  and  Kansas  City,  the  Francis  H. 
Leggett  Co.  of  New  York,  Rothrocks  Stores  of 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  and  the  Wason-Fairley  Co.  of  Seattle 
have  placed  orders  with  the  Perfect  Vacuum  Can- 
ning Co.,  New  York,  for  vacuum  equipment  for 
packing  coffee. 

The  Independent  Grocers'  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $200,000  capital. 

The  Rockford,  111.,  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  is 
installing  a Monitor  coffee  sifter. 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.  reports  that  its 
sales  during  the  first  six  months  of  1921  excelled 
all  similar  periods  in  its  business. 

The  Kamden  Co.,  dealer  in  coffees,  teas,  and 
spices  at  Cleveland,  has  purchased  a Burns  Chal- 
lenge pulverizer. 

The  Nau-Murray  Co.,  wholesale  grocer  of  San 
Bernardino,  Cal.,  is  putting  a new  blend  of  coffee 
on  the  market,  known  as  Rim  of  the  World  brand. 

Charles  Riceman,  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  installing 
a Monitor  coffee-roasting  plant. 

The  Washington  (State)  Retail  Grocers’  & Mer- 
chants’ Association,  in  22d  annual  convention  at 
Seattle  on  August  11,  opposed  state  or  federal  taxes 
on  necessaries  of  life  and  resolved  against  further 
Japanese  immigration. 

The  Royal  Tea  & Coffee  Spa,  a new  retail  store, 
was  opened  at  1213  Ave.  J,  Brooklyn,  on  August 
1 by  E.  O.  Danwitz.  A Burns  half-bag  outfit  has 
been  installed  near  the  front  of  the  stairs,  where 
roasting,  cooling  and  stoning  operations  may  be 
seen  from  the  street. 

Mose  Beer,  who  has  been  with  Leon  Israel  & 
Bros,  of  New  Orleans  for  the  last  six  years,  and 
has  just  returned  from  Santos,  Brazil,  has  opened 
a coffee-brokerage  business  at  322  Board  of  Trade 
Arcade,  New  Orleans,  under  the  firm  name  of 
M.  Beer. 

J.  B.  Goodson  & Co.,  Morristown,  Tenn.,  are 
installing  a Monitor  coffee  sifter. 

The  Union  Food  Stores  Co.  has  been  organized 
at  Milwaukee  with  $2,000,000  capital  to  establish  a 
chain  system  through  Wisconsin.  It  began  by 
absorbing  the  40  stores  of  the  Waukegan  Tea  Co. 

Muschert,  Reeves  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers  and 
coffee  roasters  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  have  put  in  a 
No.  1 Burns  granulator  with  suction  chaff  re- 
mover. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.,  Westfield,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $1,900,000  capital. 

Max  O.  Feingreisch,  New  York,  is  operating  a 
new  Monitor  coffee-roasting  machine. 

The  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.,  Canaioharie,  N.  Y., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $3,000,0()0. 

Bown  & Callaghan,  coffee  brokers  at  326  River 
St.,  Chicago,  have  installed  Burns  testing  apparatus, 
including  a four-cylinder  sample  roaster,  electric 
grinder,  etc. 

B.  H.  Old,  formerly  of  Old  & Wallace,  has  be- 
come associated  with  E.  Miltenberg,  Inc.,  importer 
and  dealer  in  spices  at  88  Front  St.,  New  York. 

E.  B.  Millar  & Co.,  tea.  coffee,  and  spice  mer- 
chants at  230  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  have 
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NOTICE! 


Because  we  have  consistently  endeavored  to  differentiate  in 
the  minds  of  the  trade  between  the  early  inventions  of  Mr.  Harry 
L.  Johnson  and  his  maturer  developments,  we  take  this  occasion 
to  repeat  that 

We  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the 

“IMPROVED  JOHNSON” 

Bottom  Sealing  Machines,  Top  Sealing 
Machines  and  Wax  Wrapping  Machines 

in  use  in  the  Y U B A N ” packing  rooms. 


Back  in  1914  we  sold  Messrs.  Arhuckle  Bros,  their  first 
^‘SCOTT”  weighing  machine  @ $250.00. 

We  have  one  of  the  same  machines  waiting  for  you  today 
at  the  same  price. 

When  shall  we  ship  it? 


National  Packaging  Machinery  Co. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 


172T86  Green  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Consult  Classified  Ruyer's  Guide  in  the  Rack  of  This  Issue  fop  Further 
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bought  a lot  75  by  100  on  Grand  Ave.  near  Kings- 
bury St.,  that  city,  where  they  will  erect  a five- 
story  building. 

The  National  Canners  Association  has  post- 
poned its  Canned  Foods  Week  to  March  1-8, 
1922.  A national  campaign  is  planned. 

Czechoslovakia  raised  129,299,000  kilos  of  chic- 
ory in  1920. 

S.  S.  Krants  & Co.  have  been  incorporated  in 
New  York  with  $5,000  capital  by  S.  S.  and  I. 
Krants,  to  engage  in  the  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar 
business. 

Henderson-Amos-Parker  has  opened  a whole- 
sale grocery  brokerage  office  at  29  South  Delaware 
St.,  Indianapolis,  with  Earle  H.  Amos  in  charge. 
Other  offices  are  at  Terre  Haute  and  Evansville. 

The  Pequot  Mfg.  Corp.,  New  York,  to  make 
paper  boxes,  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000 
by  E.  J.  London  and  N.  Bogin. 

The  Itkin  & Mintz  Paper  Box  Corp.,  New 
York,  is  a new  firm,  incorporated  with  $8,000 
capital  by  N.  and  B.  Mintz  and  S.  Itkin. 

The  Atlaske  Paper  Box  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  by  M.  and  A. 
Schneider  and  R.  Brown. 

The  Eastern  Gummed  Tape  Co.,  solicitor  for 
the  Ideal  Coated  Paper  Co.,  announces  the  com- 
pletion of  a new  printing  plant  at  its  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  mills.  This  gives  the  company  exceptional 
facilities  for  turning  out  printed  sealing  tapes  in 
one  or  two  colors,  with  the  gumming  and  print- 
ing processess  done  under  the  same  roof. 

W.  Carl  Battis,  representative  of  Carter,  Macy 
& Co.  at  Toledo,  and  A.  V.  W.  Sherman,  repre- 
senting the  same  firm  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  spent  a 
few  days  in  New  York  in  August. 

J.  a'  Wilson  has  left  the  Pacific  Coffee  Stores 
at  Los  Angeles  and,  under  the  name  of  the  De 
Luxe  Coffee  & Tea  Co.,  is  opening  one  of  the  most 
modern  tea  and  coffee  stores  in  southern  California. 
His  installations  include  a Lambert  junior  coffee 
roaster  and  Master  coffee  cutter  and  refiner.  His 
opening  day  was  to  be  September  10. 

The  St.  Louis  Paper  Can  & Tube  Co.  has  per- 
suaded the  M.  B.  Coffee  Co.,  the  H.  P.  Coffee  Co., 
and  the  Biston  Coffee  Co.  of  St.  Louis  to  make  a 
special  run  on  its  fiber  cans,  and  the  Roth-Homeyer 
Coffee  Co.  is  featuring  its  tin  slip-cover  metal- 
bottom  coffee  can. 

Charles  H.  Sweeney,  for  many  years  with  the 
green-coffee  department  of  Arbuckle  Bros.,  but 
more  recently  with  the  R.  Lawrence  Smith  Ex- 
port & Import  Co.,  severed  the  latter  connection 
last  month  and  is  now  associated  with  the  jobbing 
department  of  the  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

Harry  C.  Danaher,  New  Orleans  coffee  broker, 
sends  greetings  from  Correos,  Guatemala,  under 
date  of  August  31. 

The  Canister  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  received  a large  order  for  canister.^ 
from  Davies  & Sullivan,  coffee  packers,  for  the 
Sheffield  Farms  Co. 

M.  B.  Greenberg,  formerly  with  Leon  Israel  & 


Bros.,  New  York,  has  organized  a green-coffee 
brokerage  business,  operating  under  the  name  of 
M.  B.  Greenberg  & Bro.,  with  headquarters  at  96 
Water  St.,  New  York.  His  brother  Herman  is 
his  associate. 


Want 


Classified  want  advertisements  under  regular  head- 
ing, $3  for  twenty-five  words  cr  less.  Additional  words 
four  cents  each.  Payable  cash  with  order. 


IHgly  

ORGANIZER — Wanted  by  a large  chain-store  concern 
operating  in  New  England,  an  honest,  energetic,  .and 
capable  man  to  organize  coffee  business,  attend  to 
roasting,  building  up  retail  routes,  shipments  to  our 
sti.res,  etc.  Reply  with  full  details  to  Joseph  A.  Collins, 
55  Templetcn  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

WANTED — Business  opportunity  for  man  with  tea  and 
coffee  store  and  wagon-route  expereince,  to  take  active 
interest  in  well  established  business  in  good  Illinois 
city.  Applicant  must  be  well  recommended.  Refer- 
ences exchanged.  Address  O.  T.  C.,  319  East  Main  St., 
Galesburg,  111. 

SALESMAN  WANTED — To  handle  Scopo,  the  sanitary 
sink  shovel,  as  side  line.  Scopo  typifies  quality  in  sink 
scoops.  Nothing  else  approaching  it  in  the  market. 
Widely  advertised  in  the  leading  trade  papers.  Sells 
on  sight.  Address  Scopo  Mfg.  Co.,  393  High  St., 
Newark,. N.  J. 


iHtsir^Uatt^ouB 


SITUATION  WANTED— A capable,  energetic  young 
man  with  college  education  and  wide  experience  han- 
dling coffee  desires  position  as  manager  of  coffee  roast- 
ing and  packaging  plant,  capable  of  taking  complete 
charge  coffee  department,  wholesale  jobber,  or  chain- 
store  organization,  or  of  managing  wagon-route  business. 
Best  of  references.  Address,  Box  567,  The  Tea  and 

Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Plant  manager  and  assistant 
to  coffee  and  tea  buyer  wishes  to  make  immediate 
change.  Age  39.  Willing  to  demonstrate  ability  for 
right  proposition.  East  or  South  preferred.  Address, 
Box  568,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 
SITUATION  WANTED — Young  man  desires  position 
with  coffee  importing  or  brokerage  house.  Three 
years’  experience  in  general  office  work.  Box  572,  The 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

JAVA  TEA  EXPORTERS  with  12  years’  experience  in 
United  States  are  open  to  appoint  agents  in  touch  with 
wholesale  buyers  only  in  New  York,  Chicago,  New 
Orleans,  etc.  Box  569,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 

Journal. 

WANTED — A tea-mixing  machine,  small  one.  Also  one- 
bag-capacity  coffee  roaster.  Write  D.  Smith,  1411 

Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED— Complete  coffee  sampling  outfit,  consisting 
of  four-cylinder  sample  roaster,  testing  table,  scale, 
cups,  burner,  and  grinder.  Address,  Box  570,  The  Tea 
and  Coffee  Trade  Review, 


FOR  SALE — Two  Duplex  automatic  net  weighers,  guar- 
anteed good  working  order,  $75  each.  One  Little  Won- 
der practically  new,  $100.  Address,  Box  571,  The  Tea 
and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

FOR  SALE — Royal  gas  coffee  roaster,  25-pound  capacity, 
practically  new.  Motor  cooling  car  and  all  connections. 
Evansville  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  220  E.  Oregon  St.,  Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


If  you  don’t  see  our 
samples  we  both  lose 
money. 

Sown  & Callaghan 

326  RIVER  ST. 

Local  and  Long  Dis- 
tance phone  Randolph 

COFFEE 

CHICAGO 

1538. 
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HARD  & RAND 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Coffee 

1 

Head  Office: 

Branch  City  Sales  Office: 

107  Wall  St,,  New  York  City 

202  Franklin  St,,  New  York  City 

FOREIGN 

BRANCHES: 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Batavia,  Java 

Santos,  Brazil 

Cordoba,  Mexico 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

Victoria,  Brazil 

London,  England 

Venezuela 

DOMESTIC 

BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Correspondents  in  all  other  principal  markets 

Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  Tins  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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I THE'  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  TRADE  | 

I ^ A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers  | 

I and  dealers  in  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Essential  Oils.  | 
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CHANGE  IN  IMITATION  FLAVORS 


Association  Indorses  Prohibition  Commis- 
sioner’s Edict  Requiring  Increased 
Standards 


O A.  HAYNES,  national  prohibition  commis- 
' sioner,  has  issued  an  order  to  prohibition 
directors  changing  the  standards  of  various  imi- 
tation extracts  that  were  being  sold  for  illegal 
beverage  purposes.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’ 
Association  was  consulted  and  indorsed  the  pro- 
posed ruling.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“The  standard  hitherto  prevailing  requiring 
llavoring  extracts  to  contain  not  less  than  2 per- 
cent of  ethers  or  esters  is  hereby  modified  to  re- 
quire not  less  than  5 percent  of  ethers  or  esters 
with  respect  to  the  following  imitation  flavoring 
extracts : Peach,  brandy,  cognac,  grape,  apricot, 

rum,  apple. 

“Permits  for  1921,  issued  pursuant  to  applica- 
tions now  pending,  will  authorize  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  extracts  containing  not  less  than  5 
percent  of  esters  or  ethers,  and  in  passing  upon 
imitation  flavors  in  the  laboratory  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  esters  or  ethers  will  be  in  terms  of 
grams  of  ethyl  acetate  per  100  c.  c.  In  addition 
to  the  specific  requirements  relative  to  the  ether 
or  ester  content,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the 
products  shall  be  unquestionably  unfit  for  use  as 
beverages. 

“Manufacturers  and  other  persons  having  on 
hand  extracts  of  the  kind  in  question  not  con- 
forming to  the  modified  standard,  but  conforming 
strictly  to  the  standard  hitherto  prevailing,  will 
be  permitted  to  make  sales  thereof  for  legitimate 
non-beverage  purposes  until  November  1,  1921. 
However,  all  manufacturers  or  distributors  selling 
such  products  in  large  containers,  such  as  half- 
pint, pint,  and  quart,  except  to  hotels  or  manufac- 
turing establishments,  should  be  reported  at  once. 

“Similar  action  will  be  taken  as  to  other  imita- 
tion flavoring  extracts  if  investigations  appear  to 
warrant  such  action.” 

What  the  Decision  Means 

H.  W.  Eddy,  the  bond  man  of  St.  Louis,  has 
sent  the  following  explanatory  letter  to  the  trade : 

“Your  present  stock  of  imitation  peach,  apricot 
brandy,  cognac,  rum,  grape,  and  apple  flavoring 
esters  must  be  entirely  disposed  of  by  November  1. 
1921.  Any  sales  ol  them  made  in  co-called  bulk  com 
tainers,  such  as  half-pints,  pints,  quarts,  and  larger 


quantities,  must  be  confined  to  hotels,  candy 
makers,  bakeries,  icecream  makers,  and  like  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Care  should  be  exer- 
cised that  such  containers  do  not  reach  the  con- 
suming public.  Therefore,  when  effecting  sales  to 
bakery  and  other  supply  houses,  care  should  be 
taken  to  determine  that  no  resales  are  made  ex- 
cept to  hotels  and  manufacturing  establishments. 

“Any  of  these  extracts  now  on  hand  in  one-  and 
two-ounce  packages  for  household  use  may  be  sold 
as  heretofore  until  November  1.” 


NON-BEVERAGE  BONDS  ABANDONED 
The  government’s  contention  that  non-beverage 
alcohol  bonds  are  forfeitable  whenever  a claim 
of  violation  has  been  established  by  it,  even  though 
the  propriety  of  such  claim  is  being  adjudicated 
in  the  courts,  has  caused  the  National  Surety  Co. 
to  discontinue  the  issuance  of  such  bonds. 


VANILLA  TRADE  AT  MARSEILLES 


1921  Crop  of  French  Colonies  Reported  as 
Only  350  Metric  Tons,  Which 
Keeps  Up  Prices 

Marseilles,  France,  July  6,  1921. 

A MONO  the  principal  sources  of  vanilla  are 
the  French  colonies  of  Madagascar,  Reun- 
ion and  Comoro.  It  is  said  that  the  principal 
seat  of  the  vanilla  trade  is  Marseilles,  the  port  at 
which  French  colonial  trade  in  general  centers. 
Small  scattering  shipments  sometimes  reach  Havre 
direct,  arid  during  1920  two  British  vessels  are 
said  to  have  taken  vanilla  direct  to  New  York; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  supply  is  handled  at  Mar- 
seilles or  by  Paris  firms  whose  stocks  of  vanilla 
are  there.  The  vanilla  is  usually  entered  in  bond. 

The  average  vanilla  crop  of  the  French  colonies 
approximates  500  metric  tons,  or  1,102,000  pounds 
avoirdupois.  The  import  and  export  figures  do 
not  correctly  disclose  the  ultimate  distribution  of 
this  annual  supply,  but  it  is  estimated  by  persons 
familiar  with  the  trade  that  the  United  States 
receives  35  percent  of  the  total,  France  25  per- 
cent, England  10,  Switzerland  8,  and  Scandinavia 
8 percent,  while  Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  and 
other  countries  absorb  the  residual  14  percent. 

At  the  present  time  Germany  is  entering  the. 
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Our  tubes  are  made  of  highest  grade 
materials  in  one  of  the  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers  now 
using  these  modern  flavoring  extract 
containers  or  those  considering  their 
adoption  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  see  our  samples  and  get  our  prices. 


:>3.H.WIRZ,ir?c 

CHESTER.PA. 


VANILLA 

BEANS 


THURSTON  & BRAIDICH 

27  CLIFF  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Comores 

Bourbon  Vanilla  Beans 
We  are  direct  receivers 
from  the  Islands. 

Tahiti 

Vanilla  Beans 
Yellow  Label 
Shipments  received  at 
regular  intervals. 

ANTOINE  CHIRIS  CO. 

147-153  Waverly  Place 

NEW  YORK 


CoNsui.T  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  ior  Further  Information 
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market  again,  and  substantial  shipments  are  said 
to  be  at  Hamburg  awaiting  the  withdraw'al  of  the 
German  government’s  prohibition  against  vanilla 
imports.  This  withdrawal  is  expected  in  Septem- 
ber, and,  by  opening  a new  market,  may  strengthen 
the  general  price  of  vanilla. 

During  the  war  the  price  of  vanilla  advanced 
rapidly,  ^ifd  as  recently  as  1920  vanilla  beans 
were  quoted  at  an  average  of  70  francs  a kilo. 
The  1920  crop,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally heavy,  aggregating  550  metric  tons, 
and  by  September,  1920,  the  price  had  dropped  to 
30  francs  a kilo.  After  rallying  temporarily  to  60 
francs  in*October,  it  fell  again  gradually  during 
the  autumn  and  winter,  fluctuating  around  22 
francs  in  February  and  March  of  this  year.  Dur- 
ing the  past  spring  the  price  has  been  increasing 
somewhat  despite  the  existence  of  80  metric  tons 
of  last  year’s  crop  still,  remaining  unabsorbed  in 
the  islands,  and  at  present  the  average  price  ranges 
from  32  to  35  francs  a kilo.  The  poor  grades  still 
change  hands  as  low  as  25  francs,  while  prime 
firsts  in  some  instances  are  bringing  38. 

The  1921  crop  is  sufficiently  advanced  so  that  it 
can  be  closely  estimated.  It  promises  to  be  very 
light,  perhaps  not  attaining  more  than  350  metric 
tons.  This  is  undoubtedly  influencing  the  price 
of  the  stocks  now  on  hand.  The  new  supplies 
normally  become  available  late  in  October,  but  the 
heaviest  shipping  takes  place  in  early  winter. — 
Wesley  Frost. 


MEXICAN  VANILLA  BEANS 

Gomez  & Sloan,  importers  of  Mexican  vanilla 
beans.  New  York,  issued  the  following  informa- 
tion on  the  Mexican  vanilla  market  under  date  of 
August  23,  1921 : 

“Genuine  Mexican  vanilla  cuts,  common 
quality,  are  being  generally  quoted  in  this  city 
today  at  $4,  with  none  available  except  from 
a single  dealer.  Fancier  cuts  are  commanding 
still  higher  prices.  Whole  Mexican  vanilla 
beans  are  $4.75  to  $5.25,  with  every  indication 
of  a further  increase.  Inquiry  is  very  brisk, 
manufacturers  beginning  to  realize  that  there 
are  not  enough  beans  to  go  round  this  year, 
let  alone  enough  to  tide  over  next  year,  when 
there  will  be  practically  no  crop  at  all. 

“A  careful  summing  up  of  the  present  crop, 
now  entirely  cleaned  up  in  Mexico,  shows  that, 
instead  of  the  pitiful  100,000  pounds  we 
thought  could  be  counted  on  as  a crop  this 
year,  there  was  actually  only  about  75,000 
pounds.” 


VANILLA  BEANS  THEN  AND  NOW 
J.  Edward  Young  of  Thurston  & Braidich,  New 
York,  in  looking  over  an  old  ledger  of  the  com- 
pany recently,  discovered  that  there  was  consider- 
able difference  between  the  price  of  vanilla  beans 
prevailing  in  1867  compared  with  present-day 


values.  One  entry  showed  that  prime  Mexican 
vanilla  beans  brought  $15.50  a pound  in  1867; 
they  are  about  $5  today. 


EXTRACT  TRADE  NOTES 

Ungerer  & Co.,  essential  oils.  New  York,  have 
moved  their  Philadelphia  branch  to  441  Arch  St. ; 
Edward  Trippe  is  manager. 

George  Uhe,  well  known  in  New  York,  has 
opened  an  office  as  an  essential-oil  broker  and 
commission  merchant  at  102  Fulton  St. 

Joseph  Mathias,  president  of  James  B.  Horner 
& Co.,  essential  oils.  New  York,  will  spend  the 
last  two  weeks' of  August  in  camp  at  Thousand 
Islands. 

Harold  O.  Sloan,  vice  president  of  Gomez  & 
Sloan,  New  York  importers  of  vanilla  beans,  is 
the  father  of  a new  daughter,  who  arrived  on 
August  18. 

The  Reliance  Extract  Corp.,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $5,000  capital  by  S.  and 
M.  Bernstein  and  J.  Wendell. 

James  B.  Johnson  of  Hickory,  N.  C.,  pleaded 
guilty  and  was  fined  for  having  shipped  adulterated 
and  misbranded  oils  of  birch  and  wintergreen 
in  violation  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

The  Caroni  Products  Co.,  New  York.,  to  make 
flavoring  extracts,  has  been  incorporated  with 
$100,000  capital  stock  by  H.  G.  Terwilliger,  E.  R. 
Whittingham,  and  W.  C.  Blach. 


RYZON  BAKING  POWDER  CAMPAIGN 
A.  Wakefield  of  the  General  Chemical  Co.  has 
returned  to  New  York  after  a three  months’ 
marketing  campaign  in  behalf  of  Ryzon  baking 
powder  irrsouthern  Michigan.  He  had  a staff  of 
15  specialty  salesmen. 

The  company  is  following  the  policy  of  intro- 
ducing its  product  to  consumers  by  means  of 
quarter-pound  samples,  with  the  main  object  of 
demenstrating  to  the  jobbing  trade  that  there  is 
a demand  for  Ryzon.  Mr.  Wakefield  says  that 
the  Michigan  campaign  was  successful  and  another 
along  similar  lines  is  being  waged  in  Texas.  It 
is  planned  to  carry  the  same  idea  to  other  sec- 
tions. 


CONTAINER  TRADE  NOTES 


The  Gramercy  Packing  Box  Corp.,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  by  M. 
C.  Lynch,  M.  V.  Krebs,  and  I.  Bresalier. 

Walter  E.  Trum  of  E.  J.  Trum,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Paper  Box  Manufac- 
turers’ Association,  and  John  R.  Hayden  of  the 
Hayden-Malloy  Co.,  New  York,  attended  the 
Elks’  national  convention  in  Los  Angeles  in  July. 
Mr.  Trum  was  presented  with  a souvenir  travel- 
ing clock  by  his  associates. 

The  Crescent  Folding  Box  Corp.,  New  York, 
capital  $100,000,  has  been  incorporated  by  S.  Eisen- 
be^g  and  C.  S.  Lubin. 

The  Hercules  Corrugated  Box  Corp.,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  $60,000  by  B. 
W.  Rod  and  J.  Breen. 
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YOU  MAKE  TWO  PROFITS 

when  you  please  a customer.  The  first  is  your 
marg-in  on  the  immediate  sale,  and  the  second  is 
your  customer’s  confidence  and 
good  will — your  greatest  asset. 

Van  Duzer^s  Certified 
Flavoring  Extracts 

have  helped  merchants  gain 
both  profits  for  over  seventy 
years.  Your  margin  on  each 
sale  is  adequate.  Your  profit 
res/ulting  from  the  satisfaction 
derived  by  your  customers  cannot  be  estimated. 

VAN  DUZER  EXTRACT  CO. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Springfield,  Mass. 


VANILLAS 

of  every  variety 

ESSENTIAL  OILS— ETHERS 


M.  L.  BARRETT  & CO.,  Importers 

Vanillin,  Coumarin,  Aromatic  Chemicads 

233  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 


Protective  Papers 

for  packing  coffee,  tea,  spice,  etc. 
Glassine  Greaseproof 

Vegetable  Parchment  Parchmoid 

Bridgeport  (near  Philadelphia),  Penna,. 


COLOMBIAN  COFFEE 


Correspondence  is  invited  with  im- 
porters desiring  to  purchase  Colombian 
coffee  in  country  of  production.  Can 
negotiate  purchases  on  any  basis.  My 
extensive  experience  and  wide  acquaint- 
ance among  the  leading  Colombian  grow- 
ers and  shippers  is  at  your  service. 

OCTAVIO  MENDOZA 

Medellin  Colombia,  S.  A. 

Temporary  Address,  care  of  F.  CORREA, 

130  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Price’s  vanilla 


Price’s  little  Tropikid  is  a familiar  figure  to 
all  readers  of  the  leading  women’s  magazines. 
His  chubby  face  and  winning  smile  attract 
many  a responsive  glance  and  women  have 
accepted  him  as  the  symbol  of  that  highest 
grade  of  flavoring  extracts^^- 

PRICE’S 


Made  from  the  finest 
materials.  Price’s  is  ab- 
solutely pure,  mellow, 
and  of  balanced  just- 
right  strength.  You  sell 
satisfaction  when  you 
sell  Price’s  Delicious 
Flavoring  Extracts. 

Dr.  Price’s  Extracts 
come  in  all  flavors 

PRICE  FLAVORING 
EXTRACT  CO. 

’’Experts  in  Flavor” 
In  business  67 years 
Chicago, iU.  S.  A. 


Look  for 


Price  s 


Tropikid 


on  the 


label. 


Connoisseurs  Use 

UNGERER’S 

VANILLA  BEANS 

VANILLIN 

COUMARIN 

AND 

FLAVORING 

INGREDIENTS 


UNGERER  & CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Pliiludelphiu  Chicago  San  Francisco 


CoNSUi.i  Ci.assified  I’.uyER's  Guide  in  the  B\ck  of  Tins  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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THE  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  TRADE 

C A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  importers, 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate 
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EUROPE  GETTING  BAHIA  CACAO 


Low  Trans-Atlantic  Fireight  Rates  Expected 
to  Divert  Exports  from  New  York 
to  Hamburg 

/^ACAO  shipments  from  Bahia,  Brazil,  to  the 
United  States  during  the  June  quarter  of  1921 
were  worth  $580,988,  compared  with  $410,972  in 
the  same  part  of  1920  and  $1,892,132  in  the  June 
quarter  of  1919.  Elaborating  on  this.  Consul 
Thomas  H.  Bevan  writes  from  Bahia  under  date 
of  July  9,  1921,  as  follows: 

“Cocoa  was  the  only  article  shipped  to  the 
United  States  in  normal  quantities.  The  United 
States  took  71,767  bags  of  132  pounds  each,  and 
Germany  29,5(K)  bags,  out  of  a total  of  129,367 
exported.  On  June  25  the  freight  rate  to  New 
York  on  cocoa  was  raised  by  all  the  steamship 
lines  in  the  American  trade  from  50  cents  to  $1 
a bag.  As  the  European  conference  lines’  rate 
for  shipment  to  Hamburg  and  northern  European 
ports  amounts  to  approximately  3 shillings  (56 
cents)  a bag,  with  rebate  deducted,  Bahia  cocoa 
can  be  sold  c.  i.  f.  European  ports  at  44  cents  a 
bag  less  than  it  can  be  placed  on  the  American 
market,  notwithstanding  the  much  longer  haul  to 
Europe. 

“The  low  freight  rates  to  Europe  will  divert 
considerable  quantities  from  New  York  to  Ham- 
burg, which  is  rapidly  regaining  its  prewar  posi- 
tion as  the  principal  distributing  center  in  Europe 
for  Bahia  cocoa. 

“The  new  cocoa  crop,  which  is  estimated  at 
800,000  bags,  is  about  a month  late.  The  first 
shipments  of  the  crop  will  not  be  made  before 
August.” 


FERMENTATION  OF  CACAO 


Grenada  Association  Issues  Instructions 
Showing  Proper  Preparation  of 
Bean  for  Market 


' I ’ HE  St.  Andrews  Agricultural  Association  of 
Grenada  has  issued  a paper  on  the  proper 
preparation  of  cacao  beans  for  the  market.  The 
reasons  for  fermenting  the  bean  are  given  as 
follows : 

“To  remove  or  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
mucilage  of  the  bean. 

“To  eliminate  the  bitter  taste  that  the  kernels 
of  the  beans  have  in  their  fresh  green  state. 


“To  obtain  a change  in  the  color  of  the  kernel 
from  pink  to  cinnamon. 

“To  loosen  the  closely  packed  folds  of  the 
cotyledon  or  kernel  of  the  bean. 

“To  bring  about  the  chemical  changes  in  the 
kernel  that  produce  the  full  flavor  and  aroma  of 
the  bean. 

“To  effect  this,  two  distinct  processes  are  neces- 
sary, the  external  fermentation  and  the  internal 
fermentation.  The  external  fermentation  is  for 
the  purpose  of  the  easy  removal  or  drying  of  the 
mucilage,  for  the  destruction  of  the  germ,  and  for 
the  coloration  of  the  outside  of  the  bean.  It  is 
brought  about  by  a yeast  called  Sacclmromyces 
theobrom,  the  distribution  of  which  assisted  by 
a little  fly  called  the  cacao  fly  (Diosophila  melano- 
jaster).  The  heat  generated  by  this  fermentation 
destroys  the  germ  about  the  third  ,or  fourth  day. 

“Concerning  the  internal  fermentation,  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  One  theory 
considers  the  enzymes  that  are  mainly  responsible, 
for  the  internal  changes  enter  the  kernel  from  out- 
side through  the  softened  skin,  while  another  con- 
siders that  the  enzymes  are  resident  in  the  kernel 
and  that  when  the  germ  is  killed  their  activities 
begin.  There  seems#no  doubt,  also,  that  oxidation 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  fermentation  of 
cacao,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  coloration  of 
the  bean  internally  and  externally. 


LOW  FRENCH  CACAO  OUTPUT 


Colonial  Production  Lamented  by  Writer 
as  Amounting  to  Only  One-tenth 
of  Annual  Needs 


(special  correspondence) 

TVyiARCEL  RIGOTARD,  writing  in  a French 
journal,  says  that  since  the  war  questions  re- 
lating to  food  have  taken  an  important  place  in  the 
public  mind.  As  to  cacao,  our  colonies  furnish  us 
only  with  a tenth  of  the  quantity  consumed.  This 
is  due  to  the  very  small  number  of  plantations  in 
the  colonies  where  its  cultivation  is  possible,  in 
the  first  place,  and,  secondly,  to  the  lack  of  colon- 
ists in  our  possessions.  These  two  factors  are  to 
be  found  ^wherever  the  colonial  question  is  ex- 
■ amined. 

The  production  of  cacao  plantations  is  extremely 
variable.  The  common  estimate  is  1 kilo  a tree 
per  annum.  In  reality  this  figure  has  only  nominal 
value.  In  Dutch  Guiana  good  plantations  yield 
V/i  kilos,  some  giving  as  much  as  3 kilos  annually 
(trees  planted  at  5m.  33  apart).  In  New  Grenada, 
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An  economic  lesson  devel- 
oped by  the  War  is  cocoa 
packed  in  cartons ; ivill 
keep  equally  as  good  as  tin 
— and  cheaper, 
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MANUFACTURED  BY 

W.  H.  BAKER,  Inc. 

RED  HOOK  WINCHESTER 

NEW  YORK  VA. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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BHidi  COCOA 

IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tins  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa 

Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 
State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantity  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
Advertisement. 

AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-333-335  FIFTH  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND 
COCOA  MANUFACTURERS 


COCOA  HO!!  CHOCOLATE 

AMERICAN  and  DUTCH  PROCESS  COCOA  POWDER  packed  in 
Barrels,  Half  Barrels,  Fifty  and  Twenty-five  pound  Drums 

Exclusive  Packers  of 

HARVEST  BRAND  swIetened  cocoa! 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE  and  SWEET  CHOCOLATE 

HOOTON  COCOA  CO.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


JOHN  CLARKE  & CO. 

BROKERS  IN  ' 

COCOA  BEANS 

135  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Special  sampling  and  shipping  facilities,  insuring  good  service  in  qualities  and  deliveries. 
Regular  Weekly  Market  Reports  mailed  on  application 
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by  intensive  cultivation,  they  have  produced  more 
than  2 kilos  a tree,  compared  with  1 1/20  in  the 
best  positions  in  Guadaloupe. 

In  the  Belgian  Congo  a Boma  planter  gives  as 
an  average  yield  500  kilos  a hectare,  which  for  a 
large  plantation  is  excellent.  In  Gabon  they  ob- 
tain 2 kilos  a tree  in  some  plantations. 

The  surface  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
cacao  trees  in  our  colonies,  according  to  these 
figures,  with  an  annual  total  production  of  3,500 
tons,  is  9,000  hectares  in  round  figures. 

The  writer  says  further  that  the  ground  in  the 
colonies  is  most  certainly  favorable  to  cacao  cul- 
tivation, and  that  they  could  easily  produce  suffi- 
cient for  the  needs  of  the  metropolis.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  colonial  exportations  of 
cacao  and  its  products : 


Beans 

Pou'dcr, 

Chocolate, 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Ivory  Coast  

959 

Guadaloupe  

928 

10.75 

4.29 

Martinique  

655 

160.37 

13.52 

Fr.  Equatorial  Africa. 

342 

0.14 

Madagascar  

122 

. . 

Guiana  

40 

8.85 

Dahomey  

26 

Reunion  

5.66 

Indo-China  

1.04 

Totals  

3,072 

180.11 

23.85 

French  importations  from 

1907 

to  1916,  with 

comparative  values. 

were  as 

follows : 

Value 

Tons 

in  Francs 

1907  

23,180 

43,225,000 

1912  

28,500 

49,864,000 

1913  

29,600 

54,569,000 

1915  

37,214 

93,036,000 

1916  

39,575 

101,998,000 

The  consumption 

therefore 

amounts 

to  30,000 

or  35,000  tons  annually,  which  is  10  times  the 
production  of  the  colonies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1860  cacao  ex- 
portations did  not  reach  400  tons  from  French 
colonies ; in  1896,  800  tons,  and  in  1919,  3,300 
tons ; that  is  to  say,  that  in  23  years  the  produc- 
tion has  only  quadrupled. 

The  writer  further  laments  the  fact  that  the 
Ij^rench  colonies  are  producing  only  about  1/100 
of  the  world  production,  and  urges  an  extension 
in  the  cultivation. — W.  J. 

I NETHERLANDS  COCOA  EXPORTS 
Exports  from  Netherlands  during  the  first  half 
of  1921  included  cocoa  worth  $277,257,  compared 
with  $217,524  for  the  first  half  of  1920,  and  choco- 
late valued  at  $75,319  and  $119,113  for  the  two 
periods. 


MISREPRESENTING  BAKER’S  COCOA 
Reports  have  been  circulated  that  grocers  have 
been  selling  goods  in  bulk  with  the  representation 
that  they  were  the  products  of  well  known  manu- 
facturers. 

In  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  Dorchester  Dis- 
trict, Boston,  John  M.  Ryan,  conducting  a grocery 


store  under  the  name  of  Ryan  Bros.,  was  charged 
with  untrue  and  misleading  advertising  in  falsely 
representing  a bulk  cocoa  to  be  Baker’s  breakfast 
brand.  He  was  found  guilty  and  paid  a fine. 


CHOCOLATE  ADULTERATION 
The  Supreme  Court  of  District  of  Columbia 
has  issued  a decree  of  condemnation  against  the 
Beacon  Chocolate  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  for  having  shipped  mis- 
branded and  adulterated  chocolate  liquor  into  the 
district.  

COCOA  WINDOW  DISPLAY 
A Toronto  merchant  recently  had  a novel  win- 
dow display,  showing  cocoa  in  various  stages  of 
manufacture.  Along  the  front  next  to  the  glass 
were  strewn  cacao  pods  whole  and  broken  open 
to  show  the  beans,  behind  which  were  cocoa  in 
tins  and  a jar  of  bulk  cocoa,  and  finally  cakes  of 
chocolate.  Prominently  displayed  was  a card 
reading,  “Direct  from  the  bean  to  you.  Come  in 
and  get  a refreshing  glass  of  iced  cocoa.” 


COCOA  TRADE  NOTES 

Shipments  of  raw  and  prepared  cacao  from  Bor- 
deaux to  the  United  States  amounted  to  82,004 
pounds  in  1920  and  2,822,359  pounds  in  1919. 

The  Chocolat-Menier  factory  at  Clinton  and 
12th  Sts.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  has  installed  another 
Bufns  cacao-bean  roaster  of  450  pounds’  capacity. 

The  Union  Candy  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  added  a 
450-pound  cocoa-bean  Burns  roaster  with  flex- 
arm  cooling  apparatus. 

J.  S.  Fry  & Sons,  cocoa  and  chocolate  manu- 
facturers of  Bristol,  England,  have  put  in  a 
Burns  No.  1 raw-cocoa  cleaner  similar  to  the  one 
used  in  their  Montreal  branch. 

* URGED  fo^  PUSlT  COFFEE 

Wholesale  Grocer  Points  Out  That  Re- 
tailers Are  Not  Selling 
Their  Proportion 

A N eastern  member  of  the  National  Whole- 
sale  Grocers’  Association  is  preparing  a 
series  of  “Helps  for  Retailers,”  which  are  being 
sent  broadcast  by  Secretary  Toulme.  He  re- 
cently circularized  his  trade  with  a bright-colored 
envelop  insert,  addressed  to  “Mr.  Grocer,”  and 
reading : 

“Do  you  know  that  on  the  average  more  than 
half  the  coflfee  used  by  your  regular  customers 
is  not  bought  from  you?  If  you  doubt  it,  analyze 
your  sales. 

“The  average  purchases  by  every  family  you 
sell  should  be  one  pound  a week.  Your  com- 
petitors—the  chain  stores,  wagon  merchants,  etc.— 
are  making  daily  inroads  upon  your  coffee  sales. 

“You  can  correct  this  if  you  and  your  clerks 
will  push  coffee.  The  other  fellows  devote  their 
energies  to  it.  You  cannot  hold  your  own  unless 
you  do  the  same.” 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

The  Logical  Coffee  Port — Home  of 

ALAMEDA  COFFEE 

Sold  only  in  1 and  3-lb.  Tins 
Under  Our  Trade  Mark 


CAREFULLY  SELECTED  FOR 
PARTICULAR  TRADE 


MR.  GROCER: 

PUT  YOUR  TRADE  WISE 


MERCHANTS^  COFFEE  CO. 
of  NEW  ORLEANS,  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

. B.  C.  CASANAS,  President 


Good  Sellers 
make  business  easy 

BAKER’S 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

on  the  market  and  con- 
sistently adver- 
tised for  years, 
are  the  recog- 
nized standards 
of  the  trade. 
They  are  the 
first  choice  of 
good  housekeepers. 

Genuine  made  only  by 

Walter  Baker  & Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780 


Java  Teas  of  Direct 
Import 


Java  Plantation 
Rubber 


ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  Limited 

Exporters  and  Importers 

BATAVIA 

JAVA 


' HEAD  OFFICE:  FENCHURCH  HOUSE,  5 FENCHURCH  ST. 

4 LONDON,  E.  C. 

WILL  GLADLY  REPLY  TO  ENQUIRIES  AND  SUPPLY  ALL  INFORMATION 
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FOR  BETTER  DELIVERY  METHODS 
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I C A department  for  discussion  of  delivery  problems,  designed  to 

j be  of  real  help  to  present  and  prospective  users  of  motor  trucks 

I 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  TRUCK  TERMINAL 


Vast  Port  Improvement  Will  Include 
Facilities  for  Motor  Vehicles  as 
Well  as  Railroads* 


By  H.  H.  Dunn 

CALIFORNIA  has  led  the  country  in  the  es- 
^ tablishment  of  wonderful  permanent  high- 
ways ; she  has  led  in  the  establishment  of  first- 
class,  highly  organized  intercity  bus  lines ; and 
now  she  is  about  to  lead  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  the  establishment  of  an  enormous  shipping 
terminal  in  San  Francisco  Bay  in  which  trucks 
will  have  equal  facilities  with  railroads. 

A combination  of  municipal  and  private  enter- 
prise has  completed  surveys,  plans,  engineering  es- 
timates, and  reports,  with  the  approval  and  con- 
sent of  the  federal  government,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a port  terminal  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  directly  opposite  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  one  mile  nearer  that  historic  path  to 
deep  salt  water  than  the  wharves  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Doubling  of  Trade  Expected 

This  deep-water  improvement,  which  has  been 

*Fro!r.  article  in  the  Commercial  Vehicle. 


incorporated  as  the  Pacific  Port  Terminal,  will 
cost  several  million  dollars.  It  is  intended  to  fur- 
nish adequate  facilities  for  the  handling  of  a large 
part  of  the  trade  of  countries  bordering  on  the 
United  States  with  the  latter,  a commerce  valued 
in  1920  at  more  than  $2,000,000,000,  and  increas- 
ing at  such  a rate  that  foreign-trade  experts  esti- 
mate that  it  will  be  doubled  within  the  next  five 
years. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
terminal — which  is  to  offer  140,000  lineal  feet  of 
berthing  space,  with  30  feet  of  water  at  mean  low 
tide — is  the  serious  consideration  that  has  been 
given  to  the  accommodation  of  motor-truck  lines 
throughout  the  terminal  and  on  the  6,000  acres  of 
manufacturing  and  industrial  sites  on  the  main- 
land directly  back  of  the  terminal. 

Five  main  highways,  leading  through  Berkeley, 
Emeryville,  Oakland,  and  Alameda,  averaging  80 
feet  in  width,  lead  to  the  site  of  the  terminal. 
Each  will  be  continued  in  loop  form  through  the 
industrial  section  on  the  mainland,  and  from  this 
loop  provision  is  made  for  paved  streets,  equally 
wide,  to  every  wharfshed  in  the  3,0(X),000  square 
feet  of  wharfshed  space  on  the  filled-in  bulkhead 
of  each  unit,  and  to  every  warehouse  on  the  3,500,- 
000  square  feet  of  warehouse  space,  on  the  filled 


First  Unit  of  the  New  Port  Terminal  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
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“THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  MODERN  COFFEE  WAREHOUSE  IN  NEW  ORLEANS” 


WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  BANKING  INSTITUTION  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


The  DOUGLAS  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORPORATION,  Inc. 

NEW  ORLEANS 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

COFFEE  FORWARDING 


WEIGHING  STORAGE  POOL  CARS 


LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  ISSUED 
LOWEST  INSURANCE  RATE  IN  CITY 


Is  your  package 
easy  to  remember? 

“Putting  the  name  across”  is  never  an  easy  job. 
People  do  not  make  it  a point  to  remember  your 
name  when  they  see  it.  But  if  the  package  is  so 
designed  that  it  will  arrest  their  attention,  if  it  is 
striking— “different”— they  will  begin  to  remem- 
ber it  after  seeing  it  the  second  or  third  time.  And 
they  will  associate  your  name  with  your  product. 

Then,  too,  your  package  must  deliver  its  con- 
tents in  good  condition.  And  only  a house  that 
has  learned,  through  long  experience  how  to 
build  the  best  boxes  can  do  both  jobs  well,  i 

We  have  designed  and  made  boxes  for  exact- 
ing  organizations  in  every  branch  of  business. 
For  more  than  20  years  we  have  been  improv- 
ing the  packing  methods  of  business  houses 
thruout  the  country. 

Our  service  department  will  be  glad  to  send  samples  and  quote  prices 

The  Peerless  Paper  Box  Mfg.  Co. 

1137  West  6th  Street  : Cleveland,  Ohio 


^^nyJdnd  of  folding  boxT 
Ibr  every  kind  of  business 
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front  of  the  mainland,  just  back  of  the  projecting 
quay  of  each  unit. 

Two  Pavements  for  Trucks 
In  addition  there  will  be  two  wide  paved  ways, 
running  out  each  quay  to  the  head  of  the  bulk- 
head, for  the  use  of  automotive  vehicles,  so  that 
motor-truck  lines  ma}'  deliver  their  freight  direct 
to  shipside,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  trans- 
continental freight  cars.  Special  loading  and  un- 
loading machinery  for  motor  trucks  is  included  in 
the  plans  for  the  equipment  of  each  quay,  and 
motor  trucks  will  be  handled  in  the  same  manner 
as  freight  cars,  with  clearance  kept  for  them 
throughout  the  wharfsheds  and  in  the  warehouses. 

The  classification  yards  for  freight  cars  have  a 
capacity  of  2,000  cars,  with  sidings  to  the  deep- 
water end  of  each  quay.  While  classification 
yards  will  not  be  necessary'  for  motor  trucks, 
large  space  has  been  provided  alongside  the  car 
yards  for  motor-truck  use. 

With  a high  percentage  of  the  raw  products  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  coming  ever}-  year 
through  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  has  been 
deemed  necessary  to  establish  a foreign-trade  zone 
(possibly  better  known  as  a free  port)  on  this 
terminal.  To  this  zone  raw  products  may  be  im- 
ported without  duty,  manufactured  in  plants  with- 
in that  zone,  and  again  exported.  Virtually  all 
the  raw  products  so  brought  in  will  be  handled 
from  ship  to  factory  and  back  again  by  motor 
trucks.  There  being  no  inland  shipments  to  go 
out  from  this  foreign-trade  zone,  railroad  tracks 
will  not  be  necessarj'  in  it,  and  motor-truck  dis- 
tributors of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Berke- 
ley are  expecting  that  virtually  all  this  large  traffic 
will  create  a considerable  demand  for  trucks. 

To  Load  Directly  to  Ships 
Motor-truck  lines  that  operate  to  some  extent 
out  of  the  ports  surrounding  San  Francisco  Bay 
into  much  of  northern  California  and  Nevada  will 
have  direct  connection  with  transpacific  steamers, 
instead  of  having  to  ferry  across  the  bay  to  and 
from  San  Francisco  for  their  cargoes. 

Plans  for  the  equipment  at  the  outer  end  of 


each  quay  of  the  port  terminal  include  ramps  by 
which  motor  trucks  ma}-  be  driven  directly  on  to 
any  deck  of  a berthed  freighter,  loaded,  and 
driven  off  again,  in  case  there  are  any  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  loading  or  unloading  a cargo  ship- 
side. 

It  is  believed  that  the  War  Department  is  ready 
to  proceed  with  the  work  on  the  channels,  first 
instructions  on  the  first  survey  having  been  given 
in  the  appropriations  sections  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Bill  of  June  5,  1920. 

Approximately  10,000  miles  of  highways  suit- 
able for  the  operation  of  motor  trucks,  over  the 
majority  of  which  trucks  are  now  operating,  will 
be  given  direct  connection  with  deep-sea  com- 
merce by  the  construction  of  the  first  unit  of  the 
new  port  terminal  at  Berkeley.  Connection  also 
will  be  made  between  motor-truck  lines  and  the 
inland-waterwa3s  service  of  steamships  and  mo- 
torboats on  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  and 
other  navigable  streams  entering  San  Francisco 
Ba\',  as  well  as  with  all  towns  on  the  116  miles 
of  waterfront  of  that  bay. 


A GROCER’S  TRUCK  RECORDS 

Parson  & ScoviHe  Co.  of  Evansville,  Ind., 
Gives  Details  of  Experiences 
with  Eire  Trucks 

'^HE  Parsons  & Scoville  Co.,  wholesale  grocers 
of  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  given  the  following 
particulars  of  its  experience  with  motor  truck 
operation : 

“We  use  five  trucks,  capacities  as  follows : 
One  two  2-ton,  one  3-ton,  and  one  3-ton 

tractor  trailer  outfit.  They  have  been  in  service 
one  of  them  one  year,  two  of  them  two  years, 
another  four,  and  another  six  years. 

“Our  trucks  are  greased  thorough!}-  once  a 
week,  at  which  time  our  mechanic  is  present  to 
make  a thorough  inspection,  and  he  is  also  on 
hand  every  morning  when  the  trucks  are  supplied 
with  oil,  water,  and  gas  for  the  daily  run. 

“We  are  using  no  special  method  of  enlisting 
our  drivers’  cooperation  and  interest  other  than 


FANCY  JAVA  and  SUMATRA  COFFEES 


ANKOLA  MANDHALING  SIBOGA  KROE 


Prompt  Shipment  Best  Quality 

ARCHIBALD  & LEWIS  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Grinders  of  Spices,  Seeds,  Herbs  and  East  India  Produce 
18  Desbrosses  St.  Established  1890.  New  York  City 


Cable  Address  “DANAHER” 

All  Codes 

HARRY  C.  DANAHER 

Commission  Agent 

V-T  M.  J.  433  Gravier  Street,  New  Orleans 
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Parchment  Lined  Containers 


K.ENNr 

6000 


LET  US  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO  GET  THE 

Highest  Quality  “Can” 

AT  A PRICE  THAT 


Won’t  Make  You  Squirm 


TESTS  by  particular  packers  show  WEIS 
containers  compare  most  favorably  with  any 
style  can. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  sample.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  give  you  information  about  a 
real  high  grade  *'can”  sold  at  a low  price. 

For  coffee,  tea,  spices,  cocoa,  etc.  Also 
manufacture  paraffined  containers  for  liquid 
and  semi  liquids. 


COfJEB 


THE  FIBRE  CONTAINER  CORP 

103  FRONT  STREET 

MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


MONROE, 
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a man-to-man  attitude  regarding  condition  of 
truck,  care,  and  operation. 

“The  round  trips  average  30  a day.  Delivery 
or  pick-up  stops  average  200.  The  average  total 
daily  tonnage  is  36,  including  inbound  and  out- 
bound. Our  average  load  per  trip  is  1^  tons, 
with  an  average  round-trip  distance  of  3-1/10 
miles. 

“Our  gasolene  consumption  is  seven  miles  a 
gallon'' and  cylinder  oil  76  miles  a gallon. 

“On  an  average  two  hours  a day  is  spent  in 
loading  and  28  minutes  loading  for  each  trip, 
and  four  hours  running  time  per  day,  with  an 
average  of  eight  hours  in  actual  service. 

“We  have  not  estimated  our  costs  other  than 
the  actual  labor  and  supply  cost,  which  figures 
about  $6.16  a day’s  operation  or  $1.01  a ton.” 


I GROCERY  TRADE  DIGEST  | 

I ^1  The  most  important  news  happenings  | 
I of  the  month  boiled  down  for  busy  readers.  | 

Illllll 

Eight  New  Growers’  Associations 
Cooperative  associations  are  reported  to  have 
been  organized  among  the  growers  of  Oregon 
fruits,  Georgia  watermelons.  New  York  grapes, 
Maine  vegetables,  Alabama  sweet  potatoes,  Mich- 
igan onions.  South  Dakota  potatoes,  and  New 
York  potatoes.  The  object  is  to  insure  good 
prices  and  control  the  sales. 


New  Wholesale  Grocer  Merger 
The  organization  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Corp.  in  Chicago,  which  is  said  to  constitute  a 
merger  of  McNeil  & Higgins,  Henry  Horner  & 
Co.,  and  Durand  & Kasper  Co.,  and  will  take  in 
still  other  firms,  is  said  to  be  second  in  size  in 
the  United  States  only  to  Austin,  Nichols  & Co. 
It  is  capitalized  at  $7,000,000. 
c The  officers  of  the  corporation  are  these:  Chair- 
man of  Board  of  Directors,  Henry  Durand;  chair- 
man of  Executive  .Committee,  Malcolm  McNeil; 
president,  Oscar  B.  McGlasson,  ex-president  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association;  vice 


presidents,  Alaurice  L.  Horner,  M.  Gordon  Mc- 
Neil, Albert  Horner,  M.  J.  McNeil,  Herbert  Dela- 
field,  R.  J.  Roulston,  W.  B.  Downs;  secretary, 
M.  L.  Horner  Jr.;  treasurer,  Maurice  L.  Horner; 
assistant  treasurer.  C.  Durand  .\llen. 

The  Jobbers’  Importing  & Mfg.  Corp.  has  been 
incorporated  with  $3,000,000  capital  and  P.  J. 
Kasper,  president  of  the  Durand  & Kasper  Co., 
as  president,  and  it  is  said  will  cooperate  with  the 
other. 

These  are  reported  as  having  been  made  the 
heads  of  the  buying  department:  Fancy  grocer- 

ies, Gordon  McNeil;  canned  goods,  Robert  J. 
Roulston;  sundries,  Marvin  McNeil;  sugar,  H.  C. 
Durand;  coffee,  Herbert  Delafield. ^ 

Branch  houses  are  to  be  established  to  facilitate 
distribution.  The  brands  and  trade  marks  of  the 
three  constituting  firms  will  be  retained. 

More  Salt  than  Sug.^r  Consumed 
The  annual  consumption  of  salt  in  the  United 
States  amounts  to  130  pounds  percapita,  as  com- 
pared with  108  of  sugar.  This  is  chiefly  because 
of  its  use  in  packing  meat,  curing  fish,  dairying, 
refrigerating,  preserving,  glazing,  enameling,  cur- 
ing hides,  making  pickles,  salting  livestock,  and  in 
chemical  processes,  such  as  preparing  ash  soda 
and  caustic  soda. 


Sugar  Industry  in  France 
To  provide  capital  for  reconstruction  of  French 
sugar  factories  destroyed  during  the  war,  a num- 
ber of  leading  firms  have  issued  a collective  loan 
for  200,000,000  francs.  According  to  the  Journal 
Officicl,  during  the  10  months  ending  June  30, 
1921,  there  were  72  sugar  factories  in  France, 
which  shipped  313,975  metric  tons  of  sugar,  as 
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Coffee  Broker 

Board  of  Trade  Building  New  Orleans,  La. 


CAPITAL  $100,0 
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MACY 

OLIVER  CARTER  MACY 

President 

T.  RIDGWAY  MACY 

Vice-President 

Chicago  Office 
Boston  Office 
Baltimore  Office 


TEA  BROKERS 
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Braunlings 


Braunling  Coffee  Company 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

COFFEE 

Genuine  Bourbons  are  scarce  and  can  be 
bought  in  small  quantities  only  from  Brazil. 

Also  the  finest  of  milds  for  particular  buyers. 


96-98  Water  Street  New  York  City 

Members  of  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 

Bourbons  and  Milds 

DAVID  BROWN  & CO. 

COFFEE  and  SUGAR 
IMPORT  AGENTS  and  BROKERS 

Member  of  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. 

Eastern  U.  S.  Agents  for 

General  U.  S.  Agents  for  NIOAC  & CIA,  LTDA.,  Santos 

LEITE,  SANTOS  & CIA,  Santos  • ALMEIDA  CARDIA,  ABREU  & CIA,  LTDA.,  Santos 

Country  Correspondents  Solicited. 

133  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


LOCAXION 


SERVICE 


THE  ONTARIO  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

Ontario  & Kingsbury  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 

FROSTPROOF  MERCHANDISE  STORAGE 

C.  M.  & ST.  P.  R.  R.  Track  Inside  Buildings — Very  Low  Insurance  Rates 

EXPERIENCE  ’^"YeaI'^coffeeI' AND COURTESY 


v;esirRN  PASTE  scun  componv 


avio  sout 
CHICAG 


hThi'oop  St.. 
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compared  with  60  factories  and  160,897  tons 
shipped  during  the  same  part  of  1919-20.  Prior 
to  the  war  213  factories  were  working,  which 
produced  864,815  tons  of  sugar. 


Price  Fixing  by  Manufacturers 
The  principle  of  price  maintenance  seems  to 
be  popular  in  Canada.  Retail  associations  have 
indorsed  the  idea  of  manufacturers  fixing  prices 
on  their  goods  and  keeping  them  uniform. 


Canada’s  New  Branding  Law 
After  this  year  all  merchandise  imported  into 
Canada  must  be  marked  conspicuously  in  English 
or  French  to  indicate  the  country  where  grown  or 
manufactured;  this  means  the  country,  not  a 
province  or  state  of  it.  Under  the  Canadian  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  food  products  must  also  bear  the 
name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  beginning 
with  1922,  and  must  be  labeled  with  their  common 
names.  

Argentine  Sugar  Production 
The  production  of  sugar  in  Argentine  amounted 
to  209,653  metric  tons  in  1920,  297,646  in  1919, 
125,950  in  1918,  88,075  in  1917,  84,069  in  1916,  and 
149,299  in  1915.  Eleven  percent  of  the  total  was 
exported,  and  the  rest  consumed  locally. 

Cited  on  Chain-Store  Discounts 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  cited  the 
National  Biscuit  Co.  of  New  York  and  the  Loose- 
Wiles  Biscuit  Co.  of  Kansas  City  on  complaint 
of  retail  grocers  that  the  defendants  refused  to 
give  them  the  same  discounts  for  quantity  pur- 
chases that  they  did  chain  stores.  The  companies 
have  30  days  to  file  answers,  and  then  the  cases 
will  come  up  for  trial. 


A BOOK  FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG 
“Sunny  Sam”  is  the  name  of  a new  book  by 
Frank  Farrington  of  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  a contributor 
on  retail  and  .other  business  topics  to  nearly  every 
trade  paper  in  the  country,  which  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Reilly  & Lee  Co.  of  Chicago.  It 


is  a charming  tale  of  a boy  that  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  end  of  the  rainbow  to  find  the  pot 
of  gold.  And  he  found  the  pot ! — and  “none  of  the 
family  ever  had  to^  work  again  unless  they  wanted 
to  do  so.” 

Though  it  is  “something  for  oldsters  to  read  to 
youngsters,”  as  the  title  page  says,  the  oldsters 
will  also  find  it  interesting.  It  is  illustrated  in 
colors  by  E,  R.  and  V.  H.  Kirkbride. 


CANADA’S  TRADE  IMPORTS 
Imports  of  Canada  for  the  last  two  years  end- 
ing June  30  have  included  the  following: 

1921  1920 

"Tea  $8,080,514  810,309.146 

Coffee  3,402,712  * 6,062,836 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 8,866,880  7,632,988 


Package  Seals 

Ungummecl  package  seals  and  labels, 
in  one  or  more  colors.  Also  thoroughly 
gummed  address  stickers,  advertising 
stickers  and  embossed  seals,  in  gold  or 
colors. 

Send  for  catalog  containing  hundreds  of 
stock  designs,  such  as  “Prepaid,”  “Rush.” 
“Perishable,”  etc.  Or  we  will  make  up  spe- 
cial designs  from  your  ideas  and  submit  color 
sketches  and  prices. 

VVe  have  specialized  in  this  work  for  40 
years  and  our  vast  experience  is  at  your 
service. 

ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO 

1625  Washington  Avenue  ST.  LOUIS 


Jas.  & Jno.  R.  Montgomery  & Co. 


TEA  BROKERS 

103  FRONT  ST.  Established  1 839.  NEW  YORK 

OUR  LONG  EXPERIENCE  AND  LARGE  FACILITIES  ENABLE  US  TO  OFFER  OUR 
CUSTOMERS  THE  BEST  TRADES  IN  THE  MARKET. 
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"The  Coffee  Roasters  Vm  Working 
for  are  getting  plenty  of  Business” 


THE  SAXON  CHINA  CO.,  SEBRING,  OHIO 


T’S  not  because  I’m  some  super-salesman  but 
because  I know  people  and  what  they  want.” 


“People  don’t  expect  ‘something  for  nothing’ 
l)ut  they  do  expect  ‘something  instead  of  nothing.’ 
I give  it  to  them !” 

“That’s  the  reason  I’ve  made  such  a big  hit  every- 
where; why  I’ve  brought  increased  business  to 
Coffee  Roasters  all  over  the  country;  why  I will 
bring  you  business  the  moment  you  start  me.” 

“And  I bring  this  business  at  a profit!  You  pay 
only  for  actual  results  and  you  can  check  me  up 
in  every  way.” 

“I’m  called  the  Saxon  Sales  Promotion  Plan.  I 
can  start  working  for  you  at  once  and  I’ll  produce 
immediately.  Just  address  me — ” 
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MONTHLY  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD 

Imports  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  other  commodities  into  the  United  States,  and 
exports,  during  July,  1921,  and  the  seven  months  of  the  statistical  year  ended  with  July, 
together  with  comparative  figures  for  previous  years. 


IMPORTS 


Coflfee 


July,  Jitly,  f Seven  Months  Ending  July- 


Total  ix)unds  

Central  America  

Mexico  

West  Indies  

Brazil  

Colombia  

Venezuela  

Aden  

Dutch  East  Indies 

Other  countries  i . 

1920 

133,142,771 

1921 

83,703,257 

1919 

762,157,298 

1920 

824,584,126 

1921 

826,631,640 

20,192,663 

1,911,758 

1,746,475 

21,143,997 

4,052.581 

950,537 

9,436,554 
3.532,308 
1,270.073 
41,256,337 
23,935,345  ' 
3,033,696 
91,260 
351,781 
795,898 

106,691,148 

22,616,303 

31,708,078 

415,441,284 

76.177,370 

75,747.477 

583',070 

17,336,855 

15,855,713 

125,724,849 

15,495,752 

23,761,514 

462,284,150 

111,684,354 

55,931,423 

631,033 

19,226.623 

9,844,428 

106,101,621 

21,009,908 

12,955,604 

503,542,050 

132,184,598 

33,745,424 

2,176,466 

5,898,013 

9,017,956 

Tea 

Total  pounds 

10,079,760 

5,080,040 

32,994,691 

53,662,305 

30,612,023 

United  Kingdom  

1,422,982 

715,129 

14,341 

10,002,657 

4.417,042 

Canada  

387,721 

13,965 

1,250,933 

920,556 

395,001 

China  

743,768 

4.352,002 

7,190,376 

5,040,266 

British  East  Indies 

1.310.753 

1,644,258 

6,145,751 

17,058,135 

12,660,714 

Dutch  East  Indies 

657,636 

36,270 

8,429,442 

4,656,018 

2,715,035 

Japan  

1,666,992 

12,510,127 

12.010,143 

4,291,526 

Other  countries  

259,658 

292,095 

1,824,420 

1,092,439 

Cocoa  or  Cacao.  .Crude 


Total  pounds  29,805,681 


United  Kingdom  

British  West  Indies 470,721 

Cuba  3,868,959 

Dominican  Republic  7,170,400 

Haiti  78.891 

Brazil  365,621 

Ecuadc-r  11,519,132 

Venezuela  1,600,281 

British  West  Africa 716,502 

Other  countries  4,015,174 


18,784,207 

244,988,993 

250,814,469 

223,249,533 

267,078 

11,983.995 

4,187,849 

328,431 

1,225,725 

5,751,056 

5,781,445 

1.757,074 

18.214,179 

25,334,501 

39,622,295 

11.208,841 

31,592.961 

31,415,581 

34,213,243 

124,016 

3,882,154 

2,558,941 

853,154 

705,225 

36,496,260 

28,439,175 

42,909,883 

1,213,065 

35,546,288 

44.623,534 

27,813,734 

980,589 

6,969,365 

12,334,891 

13,935,669 

525.420 

104,483,578 

75,668,880 

44.458,697 

1,941,546 

6,311,405 

12,703,915 

9,473,564 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 

Total  pounds  151,462  164,863  191,994  883,419  901.043 


Total  pounds 


Vanilla  Beans 

150,310  64,560  942,369  1,130,336  986,071 


Spices 


Total  pounds  

Capsicum,  unground  

Ground  

Cassia,  unground  

Cloves,  unground  

Ginger  root,  unground 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

Nutmegs,  ungrdund  

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground 

All  other  spices 

4,696,752 

25,788,718 

43,732,834 

35,210,796 

263,290 

731,389 

726,544 

624,520 

228.392 

375,679 

669,601 

1,351,263 

66,335 

135,256 

509,111 

793,427 

447,359 

64.629 

309,627 

2,039.721 

331,287 

501,831 
934,940 
2,030,397 
4,872,580 
779,697 
832,649 
2,663,361 
10,374,496  ' 

2,798,767 

2,419,538 

2,321,983 

5,751,847 

4,401,585 

6,800,889 

1,216,734 

2,380,811 

9,397,450 

9,041,997 

1,494,282 

1,889,926 

2,010,802 

2,940.876 

2,520,538 

368,209 

1,587,977 

18,869,107 

3,529,079 

Peanuts 

Not  shelled,  pounds 

38.574 

2,256,007 

8,137,613 

4,036,331 

Shelled,  pounds  

361.769 

11,169,575 

105,179,371 

35,499,773 

EXPORTS 


Green  or  raw,  pounds 

Roasted  or  prepared,  pounds 


Coflfee 


1,208,878  3,199,724 

177,018  65,544 


17,539,742  24,687,903  21,470,556 

4,499,186  1,580,683  722.612 
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Quoted  from  Dr.  Emerson’s  talk  at  the  Mid-year  Convention  of 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  at  Chicago,  111.,  April  21st, 
1921— 

“I  think  the  development  of  the  instantaneous  coflfee — the 
George  Washington  type — is  a good  indication  of  the  desir- 
ability of  putting  energy  into  the  man.  When  I was  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  war  I happened  to  see  the  development  of 
that  particular  specialty.  At  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed 
the  daily  output  was  more  than  the  year’s  output  had  been 
prior  to  the  war,  simply  because  General  Pershing  said  he 
wanted  the  men  to  have  more  so  they  could  go  “over  the  top,” 
he  wanted  to  put  something  hot  into  their  stomachs,  give  them 
a little  food  and  put  some  pep  into  them,  and  they  went  over. 

That  was  the  biggest  advertisement  for  coflPee  that  I have 
known.” 


G.  WASHINGTON  COFFEE  REFINING  COMPANY,  INC.,  522  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


FIDELITY  CAN  CO. 


Chicago  Office 
900  Tribune  Building 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Manufacturers  of 


New  York  Office 
80  South  Street 


Tin  Cans  and  Tin  Containers 

Manufacturers  of  BOX  SHOOKS  and  BOXES  for  ALL  CONTAINERS 


COLUMBIA  CAN  CO. 

TIN  CANS 

Madison  Street  from  First  to  Second  Street  ST.  LOUIS 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  ok  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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1921  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD  (Continued  from  page  378) 
EXPORTS  (Continued) 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 


July,  Jtily,  ! Seven  Mouths  Ending  July ■ — 

1920  1921  1919  1920  ‘ 1921 

Total  value  $257,845  $29,942  $8,902,940  $8,167,964  $883,800 

Spices 

Total  value  $54,364  $8,963  $346,362  $358,446  $119,398  ’ 

Flavoring  Extracts  and  Fruit  Juices 

Total  value  $120,049  $81,572  * $751,042  $798,864  $568,260 

Peanuts 

Total  pounds  773,831  783.260  11,473,512  5,155,201  8,947,613 


JULY  TEA  EXAMINATIONS 


TEA  EXPORTS  FROM  CALCUTTA. 


(STAFF  correspondence) 


Exports  of  tea  from  Calcutta,  India,  have  been 


Washington,  D.  C.,  August  22,  1921. — The  re- 
port of  the  supervising  tea  examiner  for  July  has 
just  been  issued.  It  shows  a total  of  6,363,483 
pounds  of  tea  passed  and  1,369  rejected.  Here 
are  the  details : 


Pounds 

Passed 

Rejected 
for  Quality 

Forrhosa  oolong  

Congou  

. . . 394,044 

India  

Ceylon  

...  1.326,089 

Blended  Ccvlon  and  India..., 

500 

Java  

, . . 144,868 

Ceyloi'  green  

92,140 

Pinssuey  green  

. ..  1,233,001 

f'ountry  green  

...  111,579 

fapan  

. ..  1,231,257 

Japan  dust  

6,650 

Scented  Cantcu  

56,800 

Canton  oolong  

Ta<,minp  tea  

13,885 

42 

i,294 

Azores  black  

75 

Total  

1,369 

By  Districls — 

Boston  

. . . 498,291 

75 

Chicago  

HoTinliilii  

. . . 100,917 

30,604 

Puget  Sound  

St.  Paul  

43,770 

San  Francisco  

. . . 984,058 

1,294 

New  York  

. ..  4.136,825 

Total  

1,369 

as  follows ; 


Year  Ending  March  31 

Average 
for  5 years 
ended  Mar, 

1920 

1919 

31,  1917 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Destination 
United  Kingdom. 

236,459,859 

201,856,267 

153,929,324 

Russian  Empire... 

20,040 

30,252,954 

Ottoman  Empire. 

1,875,615 

. 1,016,904 

1,155,002 

Germany  

301,330 

180,290 

France  

702,777 

1,694,107 

Canada  

8,133,580 

926,472 

6,067,559 

United  States 

6,362,116 

1,851,253 

2,602,879 

South  America... 

3,398,302 

4,801,224 

612,353 

China  

154,450 

620,405 

9,520,396 

Persia  

185,285 

1,588,458 

111,000 

Ceylon  

no 

50,471 

7,695 

Africa  

2,154,158 

2,607,557 

1,944,496 

Australasia  

7,782,826 

7,131,527 

8,960,497 

Other  countries.. 

1,809,370 

856,235 

1,041,306 

Total  

269,038,488 

225,000,880 

216,687,081 

Green-tea  exports,  included  in  the  foregoing, 
amounted  to  50,842  pounds  in  1918-19,  500  pounds 
in  1919-20,  and  averaged  82,116  pounds  for  the 
five  years  ending  March  31,  1917. 


POPULATION  OF  CEYLON 
The  population  of  Ceylon,  according  to  an  offi- 
cial census  taken  this  year,  is  4,502,477,  a gain 
of  392,110  over  1911. 


TEA  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF.  THE  WORLD 

From  figures  compiled  by  the  Holland  Association  for  Tea  Culture  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies 


Exports  of  All  the  Producing  Countries 

1890  1895  1900  1905  1910  1913  1919  1920 

Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pcninds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 

India  106,920,000  140,800,000  174,460,000  214,060,000  250,360,000  283,580,000  362,780,000  268,400,000 

Ceylon  48,400,000  99,000,000  148,940,000  169,400,000  181,720,000  190,960,000  207,900,000  178,860,000 

China  229,020,000  256,300,000  195,800,000  182,600,000  207,460,000  172,700,000  91,740,000  40,700,000 

Japan  and  Formosa 57,860,000  66,000,000  64,460,000  60,940,000  61,380,000  57,640,000  54,120,000  47,960,000 

Dutch  East  Indies..  . ..  7,040,000  10,560,000  16,720,000  25,740,000  40,700,000  64,900,000  110,440,000  93,720,000 

Other  countries 1,650,000  1,650,000  2,200,000  2,200,000  2,200,000  2,200,000  2,200,000  2,200,000 


Total  . 450,890,000  574,310,000  602,580,000  654,940,000  743,820,000  771,980,000  829,180,000  631,840,000 

Tea  Imports  of  the  Principal  Consuming  Countries 

Great  Britain....* 193,600,000  221,320,000  249,260,000 '^'8,280,000  286,220,000  304,920,000  387,640,000  392,040,000 

United  States 83,820,000  89,320,000  96,360,COv/  95,700,000  73,260,000  93,720,000  92,840,000  91,520,000 

Holland  5,500,000  6,600,000  7,700,000  9,020,000  11,000,000  12,100,000  19,800,000  18,700,000 

Australasia  29,040,000  30,800,000  31,900,000  34,100,000  44,220,000  44,440,000  53,900,000  57,200,000 

Canada  18,920,000  19,800,000  22,440,000  23,760,000  33,000,000  40,260,000  19,140,000  32,340,000 

Russia  89,320,000  100,100,000  166,760,000  
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The  demand  for  Quality  Teas  is 
increasing.  They  are  our  specialty. 
Send  us  your  inquiry  the  next 
time  you  are  buying  . . . . 

The  use  of  ihe  best  teas  will  increase  the  consumption  of  tea  in 
America. 

We  import  and  sell  teas  of  all  kinds  and  grades.  Our  specialty 
is  tea  of  the  highest  quality. 

Our  foreign  branch  is  always  in  touch  with  local  and  seasonal 
conditions — we  are  in  a position  to  import  any  kind  or  grade  of 
tea  your  trade  wants. 

The  A.  Colburn  Company 

2228-42  North  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia 

Established  1857  Branch:  Daitotei,  Formosa 


“The 
Survival 
of  the 
Fittest” 

To  no  field  of  endeavor  is  the  old  maxim 
more  directly  applicable  than  to  that  of  mer- 
cantile striving.  For  nearly  threescore  years, 
through  fair  weather  and  foul,  merchants 
have  pinned  their  faith  to  SKAL  BRAND 
COFFEK  and  have  successfully  weathered 
every  storm.  It  is  to-day  what  it  was  a 
half  century  or  more  ago — THE  LEADING 
FINE  COFFEE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

CHASE  & SANBORN’S 

Seal  Brand  Coffee 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  MONTREAL 


It’s  Quality  They 
Want 


To  retain  the  j>atroiia«!;e  of  your 
customers  ami  hold  it  against  the 
most  strenuous  competition,  sell 
them  ASTOR  COFFEE,  TEA, 
RICE  and  FISCHER’S  PURE 
SPICE — products  of  high  (piality. 

Anticipate  a prosperous  fall  busi- 
ness— and  prepare  for  it. 


B.  Fischer  & Co.,  Iiie. 

Ni:W  YORK 


Consult  Ci.assifieu  Huyer's  Guide  in  the  Hack  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

N Wholesale  and  Retail 
As  of  September  6,  1921 
Prices  to  Wholesalers 
GREEN  COFFEE 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 

Brazil  Grades  Line  or  Grade  Price  Cup  Selected  Price 


India  and  Ceylon — Line  Prices 


Indian — 
Pekoe 

souc’g.l2 

@14 

Darjeeling — 

Pekoe  .35 

@45 

Pekoe 

16 

@20 

Orange  pekoe.45 
F'lowry  or’ge.75 

@70 

Orange 

pekoe. 20 

@40 

@$1 

Ceylon — 
Pekoe 

souc’g..l2 

@13 

Java — 

Pekoe  souc’g.  9 

@10 

Pekoe 

14 

@22 

Pekoe  12 

@14 

Orange 

pekoe. 19 

33 

Orange  pekoel5 

@25 

Santos  7. 

“ 6. 

“ 5. 

“ 4. 

“ 3. 

“ 2. 

Rio  7. 

“ 6. 

“ 5. 

“ 4. 

“ 3. 

“ 2. 


SV4 


10 

1054 

1054 

1054 

1054 

1154 

SPICES— First 

Hand  Prices 

11 

1154 

Black  Peppers — 

Pimento  4 @ 454 

1154 

1154 

Singapore  ...  8J4@  854 

Cassia — 

7/4 

Acheen  A . . . . @ 

Saigon  rolls.. 21  @23 

754 

Acheen  B . . . . @ 

China,  rolls.  .7  @7)4 

8 54 

Acheen  C . . . . @ 

do  sell.  bk.  5)4@  6 

854 

(No  Rio  Cup 

Lampong  ....  8 @8)4 

K wangsi  ....  1 0 54  @ 1 0 54 

954 

Selections) 

1 1 eavy — 

Batavia,  ext. . 10)4  @ 1054 

Green  Coffee,  Mild  Grades — Line  or  Grade  Prices-  - 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 

San  Salvador.  9j/2@10;/2 
do  washed.  12  @13j4 

Nicaragua  ...  9 @10 

do  washed.  11  ^@13 
Guatemala  & Cohan — 

Cf  mmon  ....  7 @8 

Fair  to  good  . 12^  @13^4 
Prinie  to  cho  14  @14J4 

Unwashed  ...  9 @10 

Porto  Rico — 

Unwashed  ...11  @12 

Washed  13  @15 

Haiti- 

Unwashed  ...  @ 

Washed  11  @13}/^ 


Maracaibo — 

Truxillos  ....  854 @ 

Bocono  9 54  @10)4 

Tovar  954@10‘V4 

Merida  10)4  @11 54 

do  washed.  12  @14 

Cucuta — • 

Ordinary  ....  9)4  @10 
Fair  to  good.l054@H 
Prime  to  cho.  12  @13 

Laguayra — 

Caracas  9 @9)4 

do  washed.  12  @14)4 

Porto  Cabello.  854  @ 9)4 
do  washed . 1 1 54  @ 13)4 
Colombian — 

Ocana  854  @10 

tBucaramangal0  54  @ 1354 

tTolima  1254 @14 

fBogotas  ....  6)4  @15 
tMedellin  ...  8)4 @1654 
tManizalcs  ..  7)4  @15^ 
Mexican — 

(Tordoba  9 @9)4 

do  washed.  12  @14 

Coatepec  ....11  @11)4 

do  washed.  13  @16 

*()axaca  ....10)4  @11 
*do  washed.  12  @14 

Costa  Rica — 

Common  ....  7 @8 

Fair  to  good.  13  @14 

Prime  to  cho.  14)4  @15 


Jamaica- 

Ordinary  . . . . 
G’d  ordinary.. 

Washed  

hast  India — 
I’adang  Int... 

Fancies  

.\byssinian  . . 
Macassar  .... 

Java  

Mocha — small, 
Liberian — ■ 

*Straits  

^Surinam  . . . 
Pamanokin  . . 


854@ 

854  @ 

11  @1254 

22  @23 

24  @29 

@ 

21  . @22 
21 54  @23 
1754@18 

754@  954 
7 @11 

1154@13 


^Nominal  because  of  small  arrivals 
jiCommon  to  fancy. 


TEAS 

China  and  Japan — Line  Prices 
(75  or  Mere  Packages  cf  One  Number) 


Formosa — 
Fair  

. .14 

@15 

Imperial — • 
Firsts  

.30 

Good  

. . 15 

@16 

Seconds  .... 

.25 

Superior  . . 

. .18 

@20 

Thirds  

.20 

Fine  

. .21 

@23 

Yf  ung  Hyson — 

Finest  . . . . 

. .25 

@30 

.45 

Choice  . . . . 

. .35 

@40 

Extra  

Choicest 

. .50 

@65 

Firsts  

Seconds  .... 

.20 

PINGSUEY 

Thirds  

.14 

Gunpowder — • 
Pinheads  . . 

. .42 

@48 

Hysen — 

Firsts  

. .30 

@32 

Seconds  . . . . 

.15 

Seconds  24 

Thirds  19 

Imperial — 

Firsts  27 

Seconds  22 

Thirds  17 


@26 

@21 

@28 

@28 

@18 


COUNTRY  GREEN 
Gunpowder — 

Extra  50  @55 

Firsts  38  @42 

Seconds  ....  35  @37 


Japan — 

Basket  fired.. 26 
Pan  fired. . . .20 

Congou— 

Common 10 

Good  14 

Superior  ....  1 8 
h'ine  to  finest.  18 
Choice  to 

choicest  ...35 


@35 

@26 

@24 

@55 

@40 

@35 

@19 


@17 


@45 

@55 


@12 

@16 

@28 

@28 

@45 


Aleppy  8 54@  9 

Tellicherry  ..  854  @ 9 
White  Peppers — 

Singapore  ...1454 @15 
r enang  @ 

Muntok  15)4  @1554 

Red  Peppers — 

Mombasa  ....26  @27)4 

Japan,  Chi\...22  @25 

Paprika  16  @26 

Cloves — 

Zanzibar  ....23)4  @24 
Amboyna  ....26 54 @28 
*Penang  ....  @ 


do  short  st’k  §54@  9)4 
Cinnamon — ■ 

Ceylon  14  @22 

Ginger — 

Japan  9)4@ 

Cochin — ABC!  7)54  @ 9 

do  D @ 

Lemon  8)4  @ 9 

African  7)4  @ 7)4 

Jamaica  23  54  @28 

Nutmegs — 

75s  to  80s.  . . 19  @20 

105s  to  110s. 15  @16 

Mace  22  54  @31 


*^No  quotations  are  being  made. 


COCOA — First 

.\ccra  F.  F 7)4@  8 

St.  Thome 8)4@  9 

Hahia  754  @ 854 

('aracas  9 @ 954 

C(  sta  Rica 7 @7)4 

Guayaiiuils — 

Arriba  854  @10 

Machala  ....  8 @854 

Caraquez  7J4@  8 

Cuban  @ 


Hand  Prices 

Dominica  @ 

Grenada  8 @ 8)4 

Haiti  5 @554 

Jamaica  654  @ 7 

Maracaibo  18  @25 

Porto  Cabello.  ..12'  @16 

Para  7 @ 7j4 

Sanchez  6J4@  7 

Surinam  8 @854 

Trinidad  E'st....  8J4@  9 


Prices  to  Retailers 

CO  FI- EE 

(Bag  Lots — 130  I’ounds) 
Green 

Kind  of  Coffee 

Santos  

Santos  peaberry  

Rio  

Maracaibo  

Caracas  


■’^Jamaica 


Reasted 


From 

To 

From 

To 

1354 

1554 

1654 

19 

1554 

1954 

195/4 

2454 

954 

1054 

1254  ^ 

1354 

1554 

1854 

19 

2254 

18 

21 

2254 

2554 

18 

21 

2254 

255^ 

18 

23 

2254 

2854 

18 

23 

2254 

2854 

18 

23 

2254 

28  5^ 

19 

22 

2354 

2754 

27 

31 

3554 

3854 

26 

32 

31?4 

39 

27 

35 

3354 

4254 

19 

22 

2354 

2754 

^Abyssinian 
Java  


*No  quotations  are  being  made. 


TEAS 

(Single  Package  Lots) 

From 

Formosa  18 

Foochow  

Crngou  19 

Japan  P.  F 25 

“ B.  F ,...  28 

India  22 

Ceylon  22 

Gunpowder  19 

Young  Ilyson  20 


To 

1.50 

1.20 

90 

90 

05 

50 

50 

36 
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gWPlRE 

/FOODS^ 

iCEREALS 


POWDE 


PAPER  CANS -PAPER  BOXES 

HAILING  TUBES  - MAILING  BOXES 
COMBINATION  CANS  PAPER  CORES 

Empire  Raper  Products  Co.155  Bank  Street  New  York 

TELEPHONE  CHELSEA  2065 


OUR  1921  SCHEDULE  OF 

PRICES 

ON  PLAIN  AND  DECORATED 

TIN  CONTAINERS 

IS  SURPRISINGLY  LOW 

Send  Us  Your  Inquiries  for 
Large  and  Small  Quantities 

FEDERAL  TIN  CO.,  Inc. 


Charles  and  Barre  Streets 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Representative,  Chicago  District, 

SPALDING  BROS.,  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Representative,  New  England  District, 

A.  L.  DROWN,  173  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Consult  Classifiep  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  B ack  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  PREMIUM  TRADE 

f[A  department  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Wagon  Distributors 
and  other  users  of  Premiums  and  Advertising  Specialties 


THE  WAGON-ROUTE  CONVENTION  CONVENTION  EXHIBITS 


What  Will  Be  Done  at  National  Meeting 
to  Be  Held  at  Indianapolis 
in  Mid-September 

The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis, 
September  13-16.  It  is  expected  to  be  the  most 
interesting  one  the  association  has  ever  held,  as 
this  has  been  an  exceptionally  active  year.  All 
the  exhibit  space  has  been  disposed  of  to  a total 
of  81  firms,  and  subjects  of  unusual  importance 
are  to  be  thoroughly  discussed,  with  the  hoped  re- 
sult that  association  members  will  adopt  the  most 
up-to-date  and  businesslike  methods  in  all  their 
trade  affairs. 

Mayor  Jewett  of  Indianapolis  is  scheduled  to 
deliver  the  address  of  welcome  on  September  13, 
which  will  be  responded  to  by  G.  B.  Schorn,  ex- 
president of  the  association.  President  Hellick  will 
give  his  address,  the  standing  committees  will 
report,  and  V.  K.  Beshgetoor  will  give  an  address. 

The  feature  of  the  sessions  on  the  14th  will  be 
an  address  on  cost  accounting  by  J.  M.  Nolan, 
chief  accountant  of  the  Jewel  Tea  Co.,  which  will 
be  followed  by  a general  discussion  on  how  to 
reduce  selling  costs. 

On  the  15th  addresses  will  be  made  by  Sebastiao 
Sampaio,  Brazilian  commercial  attache;  F.  J. 
Ach ; H.  W.  Meneley,  the  association’s  counsel ; 
and  uniform  national  advertising  will  be  discussed. 

Final  reports,  election,  and  the  closing  banquet 
will  be  the  features  of  the  closing  day. 

Much  entertainment  for  both  the  delegates  and 
their  ladies  has  been  arranged  by  the  Indianapolis 
committee. 

The  present  officers  of  the  association  are  the 
following;  President,  George  F.  Hellick;  vice 
presidents,  Walter  H.  Brower  and  Edward  E. 
Hesse;  treasurer,  Horace  G.  .Rutter;-  counsel, 
Harry  W.  Meneley ; secretary,  R.  M.  Heizer. 


EGYPT  COFFEE  IMPORTS  • 
Imports  of  coffee  into  Egypt  amounted  to 
10,367  tons  in  1920,  7,275  in  1919,  and  6,339  in 
1913. 


Complete  List  of  Those  Who  Have  Taken 
Space  and  the  Men  That  Will 
Be  in  Charge 

jCOLLOWING  is  a complete  list  of  the  81  cx- 
^ hibitors  at  the  National  Retail  Tea  & Coffee 
Merchants’  Association  at  the  Hotel  Claypool,  In- 
dianapolis, September  13-16.  It  shows  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  exhibitors,  the  kinds  of  goods 
on  display,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  in 
charge : 

Aagaard  Latch  Co.,  Milwaukee;  dish-washing 
tools ; C.  W.  Dooley. 

x\laddin  Industries,  Chicago;  thermalware;  Fred 
C.  Jones. 

Aluminum  Products  Co.,  La  Grange,  111. ; alumi- 
num ware;  A.  C.  Wright. 

Aluminum  Ware  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York;  aluminum 
ware;  F.  Van  Winkle. 

American  Cone  & Pretzel  Co.,  St.  Louis ; pretzels, 
catsup,  chili  sauce;  Charles  G.  Weber, 
x^merican  Steel  Wool  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York;  steel 
wool,  abrazo,  aluminum  cleaner;  Eugene  H. 
Traub,  Martin  L.  Metis. 

xA.rcadia  Food  Co.,  New  York ; jelly  powder,  pie 
filling;  Charles  G.  Hookway. 

Attleboro  Mfg.  & Importing  Co.,  Philadelphia ; 

blankets,  etc.;  Julius  Sadler. 

Bellaire  Enamel  Co.,  Bellaire,  Ohio ; enamel  ware ; 
Sam  Kapner. 

Bon  Bon  Pure  Food  Co.,  St.  Louis ; cereals. 
Boyer  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago;  laundry  and  toilet 
requisites ; Alden  S.  Boyer,  Harry  Wieland. 
Campfire  Co.,  Milwaukee;  marshmallows;  Joseph 
L.  Dietz. 

Campholatum  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. ; campholatum ; 
John  S.  Hornberger. 

Capitol  Paper  Co.,  Indianapolis ; paper  specialties ; 
J.  F.  Kahn. 

Chamberlin  Co.,  F.  B.,  St.  Louis;  baking  powder, 
flavoring  extracts ; F.  E.  Ringenberg. 

Chester  Lace  Mills,  Chester,  Pa.;  lace  products; 
Charles  Vonderhite. 

Claflins,  Inc.,  New'  York;  blankets,  rugs,  etc.; 

Thomas  H.  Hochstrasser. 

Cocoanut  Specialty  Co.,  Philadelphia;  confection- 
ery; Robert  J.  Bell. 

Cyclone  Cleaner  Co.,  Indianapolis;  cleaners;  C. 
Hollis  Kirk. 

Eagle  Chemical  Co.,  Milwaukee;  cleaning 
products;  W.  E.  Jones. 
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A Premium  of 
Proven  Value 


The  HOME  COMFORT  Bread 
and  Cake  Cabinet  is  being  used 
by  successful  premium  users 
right  now — today ! It  is  not  an  experiment.  If  you  use  the 

Home  Comfort  Cabinet 


you’ll  get  the  business.  It’s  actually  contagious.  One  house- 
wife gets  one  and  every  other  woman  in  her  neighborhood  wants 
one  just  like  it.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  distributed 
in  just  that  way. 


Write  Us 


Get  our  price  in  special  quanti- 
ties, description  of  size  and 
finish,  etc.  Better  still,  if  you  go 
to  the  convention,  see  our  exhibit 


and  talk  to  our  representative. 
We’ll  gladly  refer  you  to  con- 
cerns who  are  now  using  our 
cahinets  as  premiums. 


The  Home  Comfort  Company 

SAINT  PAUL  MINNESOTA 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  B \ck  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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Eclipse  Mfg,  Co.,  Indianapolis;  metal  glass;  C.  J. 

Pettinger,  A.  Gillette,  E.  Preis. 

Ivlsner  & Son,  A.  G.,  Milwaukee ; harness,  book 
covers ; A.  G.  Eisner, 

Enterprise  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis ; flavoring  ex- 
tracts, toilet  preparations,  medicines ; F.  E. 
and  C.  A.  Chase. 

Federal  Pure  Food  Co.,  Chicago ; food  products ; 
Vernon  A.  White,  John  M,  Kleppinger, 
Charles  Ewing. 

Fortune  Products  Co.,  Chicago ; macaroni,  spa- 
ghetti; R.  B.  Brown,  M.  C.  Watters. 
Frankford  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia;  umbrellas, 
parasols,  canes;  Benjamin  Frankford,  H. 
Braslaw,  M.  J.  Wind. 

Fruit  Valley  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; sirups; 

G.  L.  Flannery. 

Gardner  Textile  Co,,  New  York;  towels,  etc,; 
Ira  Baer, 

G.  & B.  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis;  shopping  bags. 
Globe  Soap  Co.,  Cincinnati;  cleaning  products; 
V.  A.  Fletcher. 

Goodrich  Co.,  G.  A.,  Chicago ; cleaning  products ; 
L.  C,  Lawton. 

Graham  Bros.  Soap  Co.,  Chicago ; toilet  requisites ; 

H.  N.  Crisp. 

Gump  Co.,  B.  F.,  Chicago;  coffee  mills;  W.  D. 
Newcomer,  E.  G.  Berry, 

Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co.,  Dayton ; cleaning 
products;  J.  M.  Hewitt. 

Hobart  Mfg.  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio;  coffee  mills,  meat 
choppers,  peanut  butter  makers ; Gus  Eich- 
man. 

Home  Comfort  Co.,  St.  Paul;  bread  and  cake  cab- 
inets; H.  S,  Chamberlin,  J.  A,  Lundstrom. 
Hooton  Cocoa  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. ; cocoa,  choco- 
late; Marvin  J.  Dodd. 

Icy  Hot  Bottle  Co.,  Cincinnati ; vacuum  bottles, 
coffee  pots,  etc.;  L.  D.  Timmons. 
International  Printing  Co.,  Indianapolis ; carton 
sealing  machine,  cartons ; George  K.  Hender- 
son. 

Kirk  & Co.,  James  S.,  Chicago;  soaps;  W.  J.  An- 
derson, F.  J.  Forschler. 

Laidlaw,  R.  D.,  Chicago ; carpet  sweeper ; R.  D. 
Laidlaw. 

Limoges  China  Co.,  Sebring,  Ohio ; dinner  sets ; 
Donald  S.  Albright. 

Lorimer  Soap  Co.,  Chicago,  111. ; laundry  and  bath 
requisites ; J.  P.  Burk. 

Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee ; sharpeners ; 

‘ Fred  H.  Ames, 

McAnulty  Co.,  Chicago ; aluminum  and  copper 
utensils;  A.  H.  McAnulty. 

McLaren-Sleight  Corp.,  Niles,  Mich. ; coasters, 

, kiddy  cars. 

Metal  Stamping  Corp.,  Streator,  111. ; card  tables, 
carpet  sweepers,  coasters ; S.  M.  Ballard. 
Meyer  Simons  & Sons,  Chicago ; curtains,  tow- 
els, etc. ; Harry  P.  Simons. 

Mutual  China  Co.,  Indianapolis ; fancy  china  and 
cutglass ; William  H.  Schlake,  Edward  C. 
Hlorst,  John  Schott. 

Nasatir  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Chicago;  curtains,  blan- 
kets, etc. ; Harry  A.  Nasatir. 

National  Binding  Machine  Co.,  New  York;  pack- 
age sealer,  tape  moistening  machines,  gummed 
labels ; R.  Kitzmiller,  G.  Leavy. 


National  Packaging  Machinery  Co.,  Boston;  auto- 
matic weighing  machines ; Henry  L.  Hanson, 
A,  L.  Johnson. 

Newton  & Associates,  Earl  W.,  Chicago;  glass- 
ware; Earl  W.  Newton,  Roy  S.  Edwards. 

Newton  Tea  & Spice  Co.,  Cincinnati ; cooking  in- 
gredients; Charles  Newton. 

Opler,  E.  & A.,  Chicago ; cocoa  and  chocolate ; 
Arnold  Opler. 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men, 
Philadelphia ; brooms,  rugs,  mops ; Eugene 
Henle. 

Perco-Ware  Co.,  Milwaukee;  pot  and  kettle, 
waterless  cooker,  electric  iron,  porcelain  skil- 
let; F.  J.  Lichtner,  Charles  H.  Tfibelhorn. 

Phoenix  Oil  Co.,  Cleveland;  soaps;  George  H, 
Brimicombe. 

Ransburg  Co.,  Harper  J.,  Indianapolis ; glassware ; 
Harper  J.  Ransburg. 

Republic  Stamping  & Enameling  Co.,  Canton, 
Ohio;  kitchen  utensils;  L.  J.  Brilhart,  J.  H. 
Friedman. 

Richardson-Taylor  Printing  Co.,  Cincinnati ; car- 
ton, containers,  labels;  B.  M.  Richardson,  R. 
L.  Boss. 

Sebring  Pottery  Co.,  Sebring,  Ohio;  dinner  and 
breakfast  sets;  J.  L.  Noblet. 

Shcrer-Gillet  Co.,  Chicago ; food  specialties ; T.  A. 
Goodwin,  C.  B.  Glick. 

Shoaff  & Co.,  J.  R.,  New  York;  rugs;  W.  R. 
Greer. 

Smith  Scale  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  scales;  Walter 
S.  Simth ; William  E.  Dalbey. 

Spencer  Perfume  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. ; perfumes. 

Standard  Medical  Co.,  Lansford,  Pa. ; ointment ; 
J.  D.  Edwards. 

Stitt  & Howell  Co.,  New  York;  rugs;  Alfred  C. 
Miller. 

Sunlight  Aluminum  Co.,  Milwaukee;  aluminum 
ware ; Louis  Schultz. 

Swanson  Bros.,  Chicago;  coffee. 

Taiyo  Trading  Co.,  Chicago;  Japanese  goods;  S. 
Wakymoto. 

Trenck  & Son,  J.  W.,  Indianapolis;  aluminum 
ware,  china  ware. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp.,  New  York;  paper 
bags ; Chatfield  & Woods  Co.,  E.  A.  Phillips, 
H.  Imbus. 

Wabash,  Ind.,  Baking  Powder  Co. ; food  special- 
ties ; Thomas  F.  Kelly,  H.  M.  Gamble,  H.  B. 
Cowles. 

Wabash  Basket  Co.,  Marion,  Ind.;  baskets;  J.  J. 
Harding. 

Walter  & Co.,  Indianapolis;  coffee,  tea,  spices, 
canned  goods ; Max  Buell. 

Waltke  & Co.,  Wm.,  St.  Louis;  soape,  etc.; 
Charles  Brown. 

Webster  Co.,_Wm.  A.,  Memphis;  asperin  tablets, 
metal  polish,  dry  cleaner;  George  C.  Wellons, 
W.  L.  Fay. 

Widlar  Co.,  Oeveland;  coffee,  tea,  spices,  ex- 
tracts; William  J.  Hynes,  L.  A.  Vinnedge, 
H.  W.  Madison. 

Wiemann  Co.,  George  F.,  New  York;  coffee  and 
tea  ; C.  C.  Joliffe.  , 

Wolverine  Spice  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  pie 
filling;  G.  A.  Plumb. 
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OVER  THIRTY 
YEARS  AGO 

we  began  originating  special  advertising 
plans  for  the  TEA  & COFFEE  TRADE 
and  we  have  kept  everlastingly  at  it. 

TODAY  we  offer  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive low  priced  plans  ever  conceived. 

A SUCCESSFUL  PLAN  being  used  by 
SUCCESSFUL  DEALERS. 

Chinaware  as  an  advertising  Medium  will 
bring  greater  results  today  than  ever 
before. 


Write  today  for  full  particulars. 


PROMPT  DELIVERIES 


THE  SEEKING  POTTERY  CO. 

Est.  1887 

Charles  L.  Sebring,  Pres.  Sebring,  Ohio 


APD17li/IIITM  to  t*'®  Heart 

I KEilVllUra  of  the  Housewife 


“Maroons 

for 

Macaroons 

Just  add 
water,  sugar 
and  bake— 


Combination  Percolator  and  Teapot  in  ornamental 
panelled  design.  Two  quart,  nine  cup  capacity. 
Perfect  in  operation  and  workmanship.  Pure  alum- 
inum, heavy  gauge,  with  strong  effective  percolating 
device.  Designed  for  trade  promotion  in  connection 
with  lilgh  grade  teas  and  coffees.  Sampies  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  any  rated  concern. 

ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  T.  A.  LaGrange,  Illinois 


A wkolesome  Food 
as  satisfying  as 
candy 


MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD 
EXCLUSIVELY  BY  THE 


FEDERAL  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ORIGINATORS  OF  COCOANUT  CREME 
CUSTARD,  KRISPY  KRUST  AND  OTHER 
FOOD  SPECIALTIES.  PRICES  AND  SAM- 
PLES GLADLY  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 


Consult  Classified  Buyf.r's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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PRESIDENT  IIELLICK’S  YEAR 

Much  Cooperative  Activity  Aroused  in  Na- 
tional Association  of  Tea  and 
Coffee  Merchants 

^ EORGE  F.  HELLICK,  whose  term  as  presi- 
dent  of  the  National  Retail  Tea  & Coffee 
Alerchants’  Association  expires  at  the  annual 
meeting  being  held  this  month,  has  had  an  excep- 
tionally active  year. 

The  moment  he  took  the  office  he  began  car- 
rying out  his  ideas  that  greater  cooperation 
ought  to  be  shown  by 
wagon-route  dealers,  as 
changed  conditions  since 
the  war  demanded  closer 
group  action  on  busi- 
ness topics  of  interest 
to  the  membership  col- 
lectiveh'.  These  in- 
cluded the  considera- 
tion of  more  scientific 
methods,  the  reduction 
of  operating  costs,  and 
the  full  exchange  of 
ideas  of  mutual  concern. 

In  carrying  out  thesg 
plans  he  organized  conferences  in  important  trade 
centers,  which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
resulted  in  much  of  trade  value.  Members  took 
to  the  idea  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  addition  of  12  important  firms  to  the 
roster,  bringing  the  total  up  to  133  out  of  a total 
of  175  eligible  in  the  country. 

The  Tecup,  the  association’s  official  publication, 
has  been  issued  every  month,  and  its  contents 
have  been  an  interchange  of  information  of  value 
to  all. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  PACKAGES 


Wagon-Route  Man  Insists  That  Coffee 
Sales  Will  Grow  Through 
Adoption  of  Brands 

A STRONG  point  in  favor  of  a good  blend 
of  package  coffee  having  superior  selling  ad- 
vantages as  compared  with  coffee  sold  in  an  ordi- 
nary bag  is  made  by  a writer  in  the  August  issue 
of  Tecup,  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Retail 
Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Association.  He  says : 
“A  wagon-route  man  had  the  nerve  to  tell  me 
that  the  kind  of  packages  he  used  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  sales  of  his  goods.  He 
insisted  that  only  the  regular  storekeepers  had  to 
worry  about  packages.  He  said  his  men  simply 
handed  the  housewife  a pound  of  coffee,  and  she 
immediately  dumped  it  into  a tin  canister.  He 
said  it  wasn’t  a matter  of  a good  brand  or  of 


his  identity : it  was  simply  a question  of  getting 
his  driver  around  to  her  house  again  within  a 
week. 

“I’d  like  nothing  better  than  a chance  to  com- 
pete against  that  man  right  in  his  pet  territory. 
George  Horace  Lorimer  once  wrote,  ‘Admittedly 
beauty  is  only  skin  deep,  but  it’s  an  excellent  thing 
for  a girl  to  start  with.’ 

“•Store  or  no  store,  I aim  to  use  good-looking 
wagons,  all  painted  m the  same  characteristic  way. 
1 aim  to  put  a good  name  on  every  one  of  my 
packed  units.  ‘No.  21,  Special’  doesn’t  mean  any- 
thing to  Friend  Housewife:  ‘Good  Morning 

Blend’  does  mean  something  to  her.  Circus- 
poster  type  looks  slipshod  and  accidental,  and  1 
can  buy  a good  trade-mark  design. 

“It  goes  without  saying  that  I’m  going  to  give 
good  value  and  that  my  packages  are  going  to  be 
strong  enough  to  go  the  route  two  or  three 
times  without  coming  apart  (but  then,  I expect 
my  doubting  friend  to  do  that  much),  and  we’re 
both  going  to  have  the  smartest  salesmen  we  can 
get  and  train. 

“And  I’m  willing  to  gamble  that,  when  nobody 
remembers  his  outfit,  or  can  recall  which  one  of 
his  coffees  it  was  they  liked  so  much,  they’ll  see 
my  wagon  a half-mile  down  the  road  and  will 
call  for  their  favorite  brand  by  name.” 


THE  ADVANCE  PREMIUM  PLAN 


How  It  Has  Been  Successfully  Applied  in 
Tea  and  Coffee  Wagon-Route 
Business 


By  Frank  J.  Lichtner* 

PREMIUMS,  as  we  all  know,  have  been  used 
as  an  advertising  scheme  to  stimulate  patron- 
age and  cash  sales.  Their  use  might  also  be 
looked  upon  as  a reward  for  patronage  as  in  the 
sense  that  discount  is  a reward  for  cash  payment 
or  a quantity  purchase.  They  are  used  under 
many  plans  in  almost  every  line  of  business,  and 
have  been  a great  advertising  medium  for  creat- 
ing large  business. 

It  appears  that  the  use  of  premiums  to  create 
sales  was  originated  in  the  tea  and  coffee  business 
and  applied  by  many  methods.  The  most  suc- 
cessful has  been  the  advance  plan,  which  also 
serves  as  a profit-sharing  plan,  which  was  adopted 
about  20  years  ago  by  some  progressive  Chicago 
concerns.  At  that  time  premiums  were  advanced 
only  to  old  customers  who  had  saved  part  of  the 
checks  or  coupons  required  for  large  premiums. 
These  soon  proved  very  effective  and  brought  out 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  practical  to  advance 
premiums'  to  new  trade. 

Solicitors  were  sent  out  to  canvass  with  sam- 
ples of  premiums  to  be  advanced  on  the  first 
delivery  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  customer  was  to  purchase  a stated 
quantity  to  earn  the  premium,  and  the  plan  soon 

*First  president  of  the  National  Retail  Tea  and  Coffee 
Merehants’  Association. 
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PREMIUMS  wisely  selected  increase 
and  hold  trade.  The  two  classes 
most  desired  are  Chinaware  and 
Aluminum  Utensils.  Write  for  particU’ 
lars  about  our  proposition. 

The  Geo.  H.  Bowman  Co. 

Manufacturers  : : Importers 

224-228  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Macaroni  Season  is  at  hand — 
Get  your  share  of  HARVEST  busi- 
ness. ■ Keep  your  stock  up — ORDER 
NOW. 

Fortune  Products 
Company 

ciiicA(;o 


Best  Premium 
in  20  Years 

‘T  want  every  tea  and  coffee  merchant 
in  the  United  States  to  investigate 
the  PERCO-POT  as  a premium  article. 
After  over  20  years’  experience  in  the 
Tea  and  Coffee  trade,  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  premiums,  I can  say  that  the 
PERCO-POT,  my  latest  production  in 
this  line,  is  the  most  serviceable  and 
most  attractive  premium  I ever  saw. 

“The  PERCO-POT  cooks  thoroughly 
by  percolation;  will  not  burn  or  boil 
over;  is  made  of  heavy  aluminum 
with  steel  bottom;  is  easily  cleaned 
— an  immediate  winner  with  every 
housewife. 

“Special  terms  place  the  PERCO-POT 
in  quantities  within  your  reach.  See 
the  PERCO-POT  demonstrated  at  the 
National  Convention  to  he  held  at 
Indianapolis.” 

Our  line  includes  other  new  articles 
which  will  serve  as  excellent  pre- 
miums for  the  development  of  your 
business.  Be  sure  and  write  for  com- 
plete information. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  J.  LICHTNER,  President. 

Perco  Ware  C.oinpany 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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proved  a phenomenal  success.  In’  the  beginning 
the  advance  idea  was  operated  in  a crude  way, 
like  all  new  ideas,  but  with  careful  study  some 
good  systems  have  been  originated  and  adopted 
by  progressive  merchants  of  the  National  Retail 
Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Association. 

Appeal  to  Housewives 

The  most  successful  way  to  canvass  for  new 
trade  is  to  have  the  solicitors  carry  samples  of 
premiums  that  will  appeal  to  housewives,  and  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  canvassing  about  eight 
or  ten  days  ahead  of  delivery.  The  first  order 
should  always  be  for  tea  or  coffee.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  have  clean-cut  men  for  solicitors,  who  will 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  housewife,  and  are  fully 
posted  on  the  merits  of  the  premium  and  the 
quality  of  the  product.  In  advancing  the  pre- 
miums it  is  essential  to  select  good  merchandise 
and  useful  articles. 

Dinnerware  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful premiums,  and  having  a pleasing  pattern  is 
important  to  hold  the  patronage.  Other  good 
items  are  aluminumware,  silverware,  glassware, 
enamelware,  rugs,  bedspreads,  and  blankets. 

It  is  well  to  keep  on  the  lookout  for  good  kitchen 
necessaries  and  household  conveniences,  for  a good 
special  of  this  kind  often  proves  a big  winner. 
During  my  experiences  I had  great  success  in 
having  first  sale  on  a percolator,  combination 
cooker,  and  home-comfort  bread  cabinet,  and  dis- 
tributed nearly  all  the  manufacturers’  output  of 
these  articles  over  the  first  20  wagon  routes  of  the 
Banner  Coffee  Co.  These  have  not  only  proved 
popular  premiums,  but  also,  through  distribution 
by  the  tea  and  coffee  trade,  have  created  a gen- 
eral demand. 

The  exhibition  of  merchandise  at  conventions 
has  given  tea  and  coffee  merchants  opportunity  to 
learn  of  new  premiums ; but  I have  found  that  to 
develop  a new  one  successfully  one  should  try  out 
the  article  at  home  and  through  thorough  tests 
learn  of  its  merits,  then  have  all  salesmen  try  it 
out  in  the  same  way  in  order  to  become  fully  en- 
thused when  offering  the  article  to  the  housewife. 
If  every  tea  and  coffee  merchant  made  it  a prac- 
tice to  do  this,  he  would  be  more  successful  in 
satisfying  his  customers. 

Another  way  to  attract  the  housewife’s  inter- 
est in  a new  commodity  is  to  distribute  illus- 
trated circulars  in  packages  of  coffee. 

The  secret  of  the  astonishing  growth  of  the 
wagon-route  and  premium  method  of  selling  teas 
and  coffees  is  the  wonderful  popularity  it  en- 
joys with  the  consuming  public  and  the  excep- 
tional benefits  the  system  confers  in  reward  for  the 
consumer’s  good-will  and  patronage. 

Twenty  Percent  SA\nEn 

As  the  business  of  the  companies  has  grown, 
the  patrons  who  have  participated  in  the  profit- 


sharing plan  have  also  been  rewarded  by  obtain- 
ing merchandise  of  maximum  value  by  reason  of 
the  increased  buying  power  of  the  companies.  It 
is  reliably  estimated  by  those  who  have  made  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  subject  that  this  profit- 
sharing  plan  increases  the  purchasing  capacity  of 
the  consumer’s  money  by  20  percent. 

In  the  process  there  has  been  a complete  elimi- 
nation of  advertising  waste  and  duplication.  Once 
the  merchant  has  established  contact  with  the  con- 
sumer through  the  medium  of  the  premium,  his 
advertising  expense  and  that  of  all  other  tea  and 
coffee  concerns  automatically  ceases  so  far  as  that 
particular  consumer  is  concerned.  Millions  are 
thus  saved  that  by  any  other  system  of  advertis- 
ing and  sales  promotion  would  be  added  to  the 
selling  price  of  the  merchandise  distributed. 

Value  to  Wage  Earners 

It  has  taken  some  years  for  women  of  all 
classes  to  comprehend  the  actual  benefits  of  the 
profit-sharing  plan.  The  first  to  capitulate  were 
the  wives  of  every-day  workers  and  toilers,  who 
have  been  most  appreciative  of  the  plan  and  have 
told  their  neighbors  of  its  value.  To  a family 
of  very  small  means  the  plan  offers  opportunity 
to  acquire  many  comforts  and  furnishings  fbr  the 
home  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  in  any 
other  way.  The  wife  would  hesitate  to  spend  her 
husband’s  wages  for  a rug  or  blanket,  but  when 
she  is  given  such  an  article  as  her  legitimate  share 
of  the  profits  from  her  expenditures  for  coffee  and 
other  necessaries,  it  is  no  wonder-  that  she  feels 
grateful  and  prefers  the  products  of  the  premium 
distributer. 

The  country  abounds  with  skeptics  who  scout 
the  premium  profit-sharing  plan  and  attempt  to 
belittle  its  advantages.  Their  argument  is  al- 
ways the  same.  They  invariably  start  by  re- 
marking that  the  consumer  himself  is  the  one  who 
pays  for  the  premium.  “You  can’t  get  something 
for  nothing,”  is  his  cry.  True  enough,  and  it  must 
be  understood  that  the  profit-sharing  system  of  the 
premium  tea  and  coffee  concerns  does  not  mean 
“something  for  nothing.” 

Premium  Cost  Returned  to  Customer 

The  cost  of  the  premium  goes  into  overhead 
expense,  just  as  would  that  of  any  other  form  of 
advertising,  and  is  accounted  for  in  the  cost  of 
doing  business.  Here  the  parallel  ends.  Where, 
with  other  forms  of  advertising  and  sales  promo- 
tion, this  expense  is  charged  off  and  lost  to  the 
consumer,  the  premium  plan  automatically  redis- 
tributes it  among  consumers  in  the  form  of  neces- 
sary merchandise  known  as  premiums. 

The  premium  tea  and  coffee  houses  increase 
the  buying  power  of  their  customers’  dollars  one- 
fifth  in  the  process;  first,  in  the  savings  effected 
by  their  method  of  doing  business,  and,  secondly, 
by  sharing  their  profits  with  the  consumer.  In- 
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“COOK-RITE” 
ALUMINUM  WARE 


THE 

HIGH  GRADE 
LINE 
AT  THE 
POPULAR 
PRICE 


ALUMINUM  WARE  MEG.  CO.,  ELAIRA,  N.  Y. 


2 Qt.  Percolator 


Sample  order 
will  convince 
you. 

Do  it  now. 
Big  reduction. 


5 Qr.  Tea  Kettle  and  Inset 


IF  YOU  ARE 

LARGE  SELLERS  of 

MARSHMALLOW  FLUFF  PIE  FILLING 
FLAVORING  EXTRACTS  FRUIT  NECTAR 
DESSERT  JELLY  SPICES 

BAKING  POWDER,  ETC. 

You  can  get  prompt  and  cheerful  information  about 
these  goods  under  your  private  brand  by  addressing^ — 

Sherer-Gillett  Company 

17TH  AND  CLARK  STREETS, 

CHICAGO,  DEPARTMENT  K. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

Cups  and  Saucers 

FOR  PREMIUM  PURPOSES 

ASSOCIATED  MANUFACTURERS 
IMPORTING  CO. 

871  Market  St.  San  P'rancisco,  Cal. 


COSTS  25c  RETAILS  50c 

We  manufacture  a household  necessity 
which  is  being  successfully  sold  by  many 
tea  and  coffee  men — easily  sold,  repeats 
good.  Send  30c.  for  prepaid  sample.  Mr. 
James,  P.  O.  Box  854,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HEffITT’S  PRODUCTS 
BIG  PROFIT  MAKERS 
BIG  REPEATERS 

WILL  BE  PLEASED 
TO  MEET  YOU  AT 
THE  CONVENTION 


THE  HEWITT  BROS.  SOAP  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1084 
DAYTON  - OHIO 
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stead  of  sharing  these  profits  in  cash,  the  com- 
pany gives  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  its  tre- 
mendous buying  power  by  allowing  her  to  select 
from  an  assortment  of  hundreds  of  useful  and 
beautiful  articles. 

If  this  credit  were  paid  to  the  consumer  in 
actual  cash,  it  would  amount  to  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  her  purchases,  but 
through  their  buying  power  the  premium  tea  and 
coffee  merchants  are  able  to  double  or  more  than 
double  this  profit-sharing  dividend. 


TESTIMONY  FROM  A WHOLESALER 


Lessons  Taken  from  Wagjon  Merchants’ 
Sales  Methods  to  Impress 
Retail  Grocers 


’^HE  success  that  wagon-route  merchants  have 
^ had  with  various  sales  methods  is  used  in  a 
series  of  suggestions  from  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  being  sent 
out  under  the  heading,  “Helps  for  Retailers.” 

This  narration  shows  how  a wagon  firm  suc- 
ceeded where  the  regular  trade  could  not  be  in- 
terested : 

“Not  long  ago  we  bought  a carload  of  Michigan 
beans,  because  they  were  cheap.  We  felt  the  con- 
sumer would  buy.  Our  salesmen  tried  their  best 
to  interest  the  trade,  with  little  success. 

“Our  manager  then  sought  a wagon-route  man, 
who  has  eight  or  ten  men  on  the  road,  and  asked 
him  to-  try  to  sell  the  bean.  In  a short  time  75 
percent  of  the  consignment  was  sold.  This  man 
did  not  sell  at  a low  price ; he  simply  decided  what 
size  of  package  to  feature  and  sold  at  a price  a 
couple  of  cents  above  what  the  retailer  could 
have  sold  at  and  made  a good  prcKfit. 

“It  is  simply  a matter  of  impressing  upon  the 
retailer  the  necessity  of  going  after  the  business. 
I think  that  we,  as  wholesalers,  are  suffering  be- 
cause the  average  retailer  is  so  comfortable  and 
satisfied  with  himself  and  easygoing  methods.” 
Goods  in  Season 

“Show  Seasonable  Goods”  was  the  lesson  drawn 
from  this  observation  on  another  wagon  merchant : 

“If  some  of  the  retail  grocers  would  take  a 
leaf  from  the  tea  and  coffee-wagon  merchant, 
they  would  get  a surprise.  Yesterday,  on  my 
way  to  the  office,  I noticed  one  of  these  fellows  at 
work.  I stopped  him,  asked  some  questions, 
lodked  into  his  basket. 

“He  carried  a basket  that  had  several  special 
items  in  it  which  he  took  into  the  houses  to 
show  to  his  customers.  I asked  what  success  he 


had  with  this  method.  His  reply  was,  ‘I  . sell 
something  in  each  place.  I change  my  basket 
each  week.’ 

“This  basket  contained  seasonable  suggestions 
entirely  foreign  to  the  tea  and  coffee  business,  but 
he  brought  before  the  housewife  suggestions  that 
evidently  interested  her. 

“So  my  answer  to  ‘What  Will  Make  the  People 
Buy?’  is  ‘Show  Seasonable  Goods.’  Do  not  offer 
snow  shovels  in  dog  days  at  regular  prices.” 

This  One  Featured  Coffee 

Another  retail  grocer,  to  compete  with  two 
wagon-route  firms  that  were  cutting  into  his  busi- 
ness, proceeded  as  follows : 

“He  called  his  salespeople  into  a conference. 
The  store  force  decided  to  make  coffee  the  chief 
object  of  sales  talk,  and  one  window  was  given 
over  to  a coffee  display,  including  an  electric  mill. 

“He  made  arrangements  with  his  wholesaler  for 
weekly  shipments  of  several  grades  of  freshly 
roasted  coffee. 

“He  put  one  of  his  best  salesmen  on  the  street 
calling  upon  each  housewife,  offering  to  all  who 
would  purchase  coffee  in  10-pound  lots  a special 
discount  of  3 cents  a pound.  He  did  not  requhx 
that  the  entire  10  pounds  be  purchased  at  one 
time,  but  the  housewife  was  allowed  to  take  the 
coffee  as  required,  and  he  let  her  cancel  the  order 
if  the  coffee  was  not  up  to  quality. 

“After  one  month  one  of  the  wagon  men  discon- 
tinued visiting  the  town.  The  other,  instead  of  a 
weekly  trip,  made  his  visits  two  weeks  apart,  and 
finally  discontinued  them  entirely.” 

PREMIUMS  WITH  A COME-BACK 


Articles  Should  Extend  Results  Over  a 
Long  Period  and  Bring 
Repeated  Sales* 

'^HE  tremendous  business-building  power  of  the 
premium  under  proper  application  has  been 
disclosed  through  years  of  studied  practice*.  The 
functions  of  the  premium  have  multiplied  with 
every  new  application. 

Among  the  foremost  is  that  of  creating  a con- 
tinuous sale  of  one  brand  until  its  merits  are  thor- 
oughly known,  until  the  habit  of  buying  that  prod- 
uct is  formed. 

The  premium  has  achieved  signal  success  in  in- 
creasing the  consumption  per  family  of  a product 
already  used  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  giving  a 
sure,  quick  market  for  new  products. 

Frequently  a -manufacturer  desires  to  give  the 
dealer  the  assistance  of  a sales  force  that  will 

* From  an  article  in  the  Novelty  News. 


Don’t  pass  GRAHAM  BROS.  SOAP  CO.’S  line  of  TOILET 
SOAPS  and  TOILET  ARTICLES  at  the  convention.  BUY.  You’ll 
be  glad  you  did. 

GRAHAM  BROS.  SOAP  CO.  1319-25  West  Lake  St. 


CHICAGO 
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Value 

The  public  is  looking,  more  than  ever, 
for  the  greatest  value  at  the  lowest 
cost. 

The  days  of  extravagant  buying  are 
over. 

Why  not  meet  this  public  demand 
by  packing  your  coffee  as  econom- 
ically as  possible? 

UNION  DUPLEX 
COFFEE  BAG 


is  a paper  bag  developed  to  its  high- 
est terms.  Its  decoration  makes  it 
an  attractive  shelf-display  package — 
one  that  actually  increases  your  sales. 

And  yet  it’s  a paper  bag,  and  its  cost 
to  you  is  correspondingly  low. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  figure  with  you  on 
economical  coffee  packing. 


UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 

General  Offices  ■ Woolworth  Bld'g-.  ■ New  York  City 

Selling  Agents  in  Principal  Cities 
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move  his  merchandise  from  the  dealer’s  shelves 
into  the  home,  not  once,  but  repeatedly.  And  the 
premium  has  proved  its  ability  to  accomplish  this 
task  at  small  expense. 

Harness  Advertising  and  Selling 
Then  again  there  are  manufacturers  that  need 
a potent  selling  force  to  develop  a secondary  line 
which  for  one  reason  or  another  they  cannot  sed 
through  the  same  methods  that  they  use  in  their 
primary  product  without  conflict.  The  premium 
has  met  and  overcome  this  s.tuation  as  no  other 
method  has  ever  done.  The  premium  is  used  to 
harness  advertising  and  seiling  together  and  se- 
cure teamwork  between  these  two  vital  forces  of 
a business. 

Besides  these  functions  there  are  publishers  who 
are  using  the  premium  in  various  ways  the  coun- 
try over,  and  achieving  by  its  help  the  most  bril- 
liant circulation  gains  on  record. 

Innumerable  dealers,  too,  employ  it  in  stimu- 
lating trade  in  their  own  locality,  in  drawing  pa- 
trons to  their  store  continuously,  in  moving  mer- 
chandise that  has  defied  the  efforts  of  bargain 
prices  in  large  type  and  print  to  sell  it. 

How  Failure  Was  Turned  to  Success 
A manufacturer  of  a food  product  packed  a 
coupon.  When  accompanied  by  12  cents,  a certain 
number  of  these  coupons  would  be  redeemed  for 
a teaspoon.  This  plan — apparently  the  same  as 
many  that  had  worked  to  perfection — fell  down. 

The  manufacturer  engaged  a premium  expert  to 
solve  his  problem.  It  was  easily  done.  He  showed 
that  so  many  coupons  were  required  that  it  took 
nearly  a year  to  get  a teaspoon.  The  housewife 
lost  interest.  The  12  cents  covered  the  cost  of 
the  premium  to  the  manufacturer,  so  he  could  just 
as  well  have  required  only  one  coupon  and  the 
remittance.  This  he  did  on  advice  of  the  expert, 
and  his  failure  was  turned  to  success. 

What  Premiums  Make  Strongest  Appeal 
The  most  successful  premium  is  the  one  appeal- 
ing to  the  greatestjiumber  of  people.  An  article 
that  is  in  continuous,  general  demand,  which  has 
a standard  known  value  and  commands  the  respect 
of  the  public,  will  produce  results  over  a long 
period  of  time,  and  renders  the  greatest  selling 
efficiency  for  the  expenditure  involved.  When 
you  give  such  a premium  you  are  buying  actual 
sales  of  your  merchandise,  repeated  sales. 

Silverware  is  one  of  many  premiums  that  lends 
itself  to  the  easy  introduction  of  any  product.  It 


may  be  put  out  at  practically  any  cost  to  suit  the 
margin  that  the  giver  of  the  premium  can  afford 
to  spend.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by  using  a single 
piece,  sometimes  with  a half-dozen  or  dozen  pieces, 
and  sometimes  in  sets,  or  in  an  unlimited  number 
of  pieces  of  the  same  pattern,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  purchases  required  to  obtain  them. 

Put  a single  teaspoon  of  good  value  with  a 
recognized  trade-mark  on  the  housewife’s  table, 
and  you  have  created  a desire  to  possess  more  of 
the  same  pattern.  To  get  it  she  knows  she  must 
use  your  goods.  Or  offer  a complete  set  with  a 
purchase  of  a certain  quantity  of  your  goods,  and 
it  is  like  offering  free  butter  and  eggs  to  tiiost 
who  are  trying  to  cut  down  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Purchases  will  be  concentrated  on  your  goods 
until  the  home  has  earned  the  set.  In  the  mean- 
time you  will  have  ample  opportunity  through 
your  merchandise  and  methods  to  make  a per- 
manent customer  of  the  premium  seeker. 


BOOSTING  WAGON  SALES 


Coffee,  Service  and  Premium  Method  Fea- 
tured in  New  National  Publicity 
Campaign 


A NATIONAL  publicity  campaign,  to  bring  good 
coffee,  premiums,  and  service  more  effectively 
to  the  housewife’s  attention  has  been  started  by 
the  National  Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  As- 
sociation. To  tie  up  a series  of  circulars  a gen- 
eral trade-mark  has  been  adopted  (shown  in  the 


FRESH 

ROASTED 


SERVED  BY  THE 


ETHSP 


The  Wagon  Men’s  Trade  Mark 


accompanying  illustration),  which  will  appear  on 
every  one  of  the  monthly  issues  and  be  widely 
circulated  by  members  of  the  association  and  other 
wagon-route  people.  They  will  be  sold  by  the 
association  at  cost. 

Three  of  these  Have  already  appeared,  reading 
as  follows : 


There  is  no  Substitute  for  “Good  China**  when  it  comes  to 
Premium  Coffee.  Attractive  Designs — Effective  Service — are 
offered  by 


THE  SALEM  CHINA  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio 
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brazil  brand 


BAKER’S 


ICOCONUt 

iKin. y i 


Ca 


Like  every  other  grocer,  you 
> are  interested  in  bigger 
sales.  Carnation  Milk,  now  in 
its  twenty-first  year  of  leadership, 
continues  ' to  turn  over  quickly 
month  after  month.  This  turn- 
over will  be  steadily  maintained 
by  Carnation  quality  and  Carna- 
tion advertising. 

A large  number  of  your  custom- 
ers are  readers  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Tost  and  other  national 
publications  in  which  Carnation 
advertising  is  regularly  appear- 
ing, month  by  month.  They  know 
you  carry  Carnation  Milk  in 
stock.  Thus,  in  addition  to  new 
business  which  this  advertising 
])rings,  there  is  being  developed 
for  your  store  the  prestige  so 
closely  associated  with  national 
advertising.  Get  your  full  benefit 
of  this  advertising  by  using  the 
Carnation  advertising  and  store 
helps.  Ask  our  representative  or 
write  to  us. 


Carnation  Milk  Products  Company 
933  Consumers  Building,  Chicago 
1033  Stuart  Building,  Seattle 


Remember,  Your  Jobber  Can  Supply  You 


Trade  Mark  Service 

We  Have  Standardized  the  Business 

Can  You  Read  Your 
Titles  Clear? 

— Inquire  of — 

TRADE  MARK  TITLE  CO. 

Established  1905 

FT.  WAYNE,  IND. 

Washington,  D.  C.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Geo.  F.  Wiemann  Co. 
COFFEE 

NEW  YORK 


baker’s 


premium 

BRAND^ 


Jiirei 


BAKER’S 

COCONUT 

all  ways! 

2 Kinds  in  Cans  2 Kinds  in  Packages 
THE  FRANKLIN  BAKER  CO.,  PH  I LA.- NEW  YORK 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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“15,000,000  Wise  Americans 
are  served  yearly  by  the  wagon-route  method. 
Coffee  is  freshly  roasted,  dirt-freed,  never  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bin,  cleanly  handled,  rightly  priced,  and, 
with  the  premium  and  its  advance  delivery,  a pos- 
itive money-saver  to  every  family  that  welcomes 
the  regular  appearance  of  the  Little  Store  on 
Wheels.  A buyer  does  herself  a positive  favor 
when  she  deals  by  this  plan,  whether  she  knows  it 
or  not.  But  most  wise  women  know  it.  (Tell  the 
others  about  it.) 

“About  Profit-Sharing  Merchandise 
“Nobody  worth  his  salt  pretends  to  give  two 
articles  for  the  price  of  one.  But  there  isn't  any 
manufacturer  living  but  would  sell  you  two  car- 
loads of  goods  at  a lessened  price,  when  he  can 
sell  two  carloads  instead  of  one. 

‘‘Goods  and  premiums,  sold  at  regular  prices, 
would  mean  two  usual  profits, — the  combined 
prices  being  larger  than  any  wagon-route  mer- 
chant ever  asks  for  his  goods  and  household  pre- 
miums. His  lessened  price-cost  enables  him  to 
ask  lower  prices.  He  can  afford  it  because  he 
makes  two  sales  where  one  was  before.  His  profit 
on  the  two  can  easily  be  better  than  for  one,  and 
give  him  chance  to  help  his  customer  in  the  line 
of  lower  prices. 

“30,(X)0,(X)0  Pounds  of  Real  Coffee 
are  needed  to  satisfy  the  wise  ones  who  buy  coffee 
by  the  wagon-route  method.  If  there  is  a more  di- 
rect or  a more  economical  route  between  the  plan- 
tation and  the  table,  then  the  minds  of  American 
business  men  have  not  yet  found  it.  What  is 
saved  in  the  merchandising  of  coffee  by  this  up-to- 
the-minute  method  is  passed  on  to  the  buyer. 

“And  coffee  is  good  hot,  iced ; in  fact,  all  ways, 
a national  drink  with  no  remorse  behind  it.” 


HELPING  HIS  COMPETITORS 

Georgia  Merchant  Conducts  Home  Trade 
Advertising  Campaign  to  Meet 
Mail  Order  Rivalry 


By  Harold  F.  Podhaski 

Atlanta,  Gecrgia 

A N old  and  shop-worn  idea  will  probably  not 
accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  results  if 
used  in  its  original  form.  The  way  to  win  custom 
these  days  is  with  new  selling  plans,  new  adver- 
tising stunts,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  old 


idea  can  be  given  a new  twist,  it  may  be  made 
to  accomplish  as  good  results  as  if  it  were  new. 

A retailer  in  a medium-sized  city  of  Georgia 
recently  clothed  an  old  idea  in  this  new  attire : 

In  nearly  every  city  the  mail-order  bugaboo  has 
proved  more  or  less  of  a thorn  in  the  side  of 
regular  retail  business.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  smaller  towns,  where  the  merchant  depends  to 
a large  extent  on  rural  trade. 

This  Georgia  merchant,  instead  of  cooperatively 
advertising  with  the  other  merchants  of  his  town, 
ran  the  advertisements  on  his  own  hook  and  footed 
the  entire  costs  of  the  campaign. 

He  published  a series  of  eight  ads,  each  of 
which  discussed  seme  tangible  reason  why  the  peo- 
ple should  patronize  home  merchants,  which  were 
headed  as  follows : Accessibility ; Business ; Op- 
portunity ; Competition  ; Progressiveness  ; Service ; 
Reliability;  Looking  Ahead. 

Under  the  ad  about  “Accessibility”  he  discussed 
railroad  facilities,  good  roads,  etc.;  under  “Busi- 
ness,” the  general  business  interests  of  the  town, 
financial  institutions,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
etc. ; under  “Reliability,”  discussed  the  reliability 
of  retail  merchants  of  that  town,  of  the  goods  car- 
ried, etc.  In  the  last  advertisement  of  the  series, 
“Looking  Ahead,”  he  showed  where  the  future 
of  the  town  largely  depended  upon  the  success 
of  its  retail  business  houses,  and  that  such  growth 
would  be  impossible  unless  home  patronage  was 
practised  by  the  people. 

Had  this  merchant  been  the  least  bit  narrow 
minded  in  regard  to  his  competitors,  such  adver- 
tising would  have  been  impossible,  for  he  was  un- 
doubtedly helping  his  competitors  as  well  as  him- 
self; but  the  results  of  the  campaign  proved  that 
he  helped  his  own  business  to  a measurable 
degree,  for  the  name  of  his  store  was  appended  to 
each  advertisement,  and  they  are  widely  read. 

The  ads  were  published  weekly,  and  in  each 
the  dealer  listed  some  attractive  bargain.  This 
was  headed,  “Here’s  Our  Special  Bargain  for  the 
Coming  Week,  at  a Price  No  Mail  Order  House 
Can  Equal.” 


A Good  Chinaware  Premium  will  lead  the  housewife  to  ask  for  your  brand  of  coffee. 

PURITAN  CHINAWARE 

is  manufactured  in  the  world’s  most  modern  pottery,  insuring  quality  merchandise.  Prices 
within  your  reach.  Delivery  on  short  notice. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  the  newest  plan 

THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY  - - Sebring,  Ohio 

W.  I.  GAHRIS,  Pre«. 
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Another  improvement  in  National  Cash  Registers. 
Low-priced  receipt  printer. 


To  all  merchants:* 

When  you  press  a key  on  this  register — 

(X)  It  shows  the  price  of  the  article. 

It  prints  a record  for  the  merchant. 

It  prints  this  receipt  for  the 
customer. 

It  opens  the  cash  drawer. 

It  adds  up  the  money  received  for  the  day. 

Now  there  is  a receipt-printing  National  Cash  Register  for  every 

line  of  business. 

Old  registers  bought,  sold,  repaired,  and  exchanged. 

Easy  payments.  Liberal  allowance  for  old  registers. 

We  make  cash  registers  for  every  line  of  business. 
Priced  $75  and  up. 

NATIONAL 

CASH  register;:  co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 


J.  BLANK 
2 1 4 Main  Street 
Blankville 


-.40 

Amount  of 
Purchase  Shown 
Above 

05  SEPT  10 


Copy  of  receipt  printed 
for  each  customer 


Consult  Classified  IUiyer's  Cdide  in  tiil  Hack  or  Tins  Issue  for  Further  Information. 


I THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER 

I C A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 

I telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to 

I advertise;  how  to  obtain  tlie  maximnin  efFieieney  in  the  grocery  business 


COFFEE  CLUB  PRIZE  AWARDS 


Ohio  Man  Wins  First  in  Retailers’  Contest, 
and  Schenectady  Grocer 
the  Second 

’^TTE  first  prize  of  $50  in  the  Coffee  Club’s 
^ competition  among  retail  grocers  for  letters 
on  coffee  selling  was  won  by  Michael  M.  Stoltz 
of  Hamilton,  Ohio;  the  second  of  $25  liy  Louis 
II.  Meentemeicr  of  799  Albany  St.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  these  received  prizes  of  $5  each : Leo 
Mayer,  614  East  63d  St.,  Chicago ; Mrs.  George 
W.  Doty,  107  First  St.,  Corry,  Pa.;  A.  Franken- 
burg.  Imperial  Tea  Co..  Harrisburg,  Pa. ; Alfred 
M.  Straus,  Danville,  111. ; C.  E.  Hoag,  Fairfield, 
Wash. 

The  First  Prize  Winner 

The  following  was  Mr.  Stoltz’s  letter  which  won 
first  prize : 

“1  have  increased  my  coffee  sales  fully  double 
in  the  past  two  years,  following  my  own  simple 
plans.  Coffee  is  king  in  the  grocery  business  for 
a profit  builder  and  business  attainer.  My  father, 
who  preceded  me,  taught  that  the  care  and  sale 
of  the  best  coffee  was  a fine  art  indeed.  It  is  now 
up  to  the  retailer  to  further  good  coffee  consump- 
tion by  intensive  instruction  and  education  of  the 
critical  consumer. 

“The  retailer  should  secure  an  excellent  grade 
of  coffee,  to  be  sold  at  a fair  profit.  He  should 
strive  to  obtain  that  same  ciuality,  time  after  time, 
from  the  wholesaler  and  roaster. 

“After  the  quality  is  there,  much  care  should 
be  taken  in  its  preservation.  The  bulk  and  pack- 
age goods  should  be  protected  as  soon  as  they  ar- 
rive from  the  roaster.  Keep  the  bean  clean  and 
fresh  in  an  air-tight  canister,  and  place  it  in  a 
dry  and  safe  location.  Special  care  should  safe- 
guard the  package  class  also.  In  warm  weather 
it  is  imperative  that  watch  be  maintained  over  the 
old  coffee  on  the  shelves  and  in  the  bins.  The 
clerks  should  be  firmly  ordered  to  push  out  such 
stock,  for  the  coffee  readily  goes  stale  and  the 
aromatic  oils  are  lost,  so  necessary  in  a cup  of 
fresh,  cheering  coffee.  Order  goods  moderately, 
and  be  sure  of  real  fresh  quality.  Keep  the  mill 
clean  and  ready,  and  heed  the  customer’s  com- 
mand to  grind  coarse,  medium,  or  fine. 

“The  retailer  must  remember  that  the  windows 
are  the  eyes  of  his  business.  Every  month  fea- 
ture a fine  grade  of  bulk  or  package  coffee  at  a 
special  price.  Put  out  an  attractive  display,  and 
watch  your  sales  mount.  The  consumer,  tired  of 
an  inferior  brand,  is  easily  convinced  by  your  win- 


dow salesmanship.  Now  and  then  place  your  re- 
liable coffee  on  the  sales  counter  with  price,  and 
talk  fine  coffee.  Don’t  leave  it  on  the  shelves  or 
in  bins  to  die  of  age.  You  want  repetition  on 

coffee,  and  a good  grade  will  bring  that  to  your 

store.  You  can  always  guarantee  your  best  coffee. 

“The  coffee  buyer  who  comes  into  your  place 
for  the  first  time  is  a sensitive  customer,  and  the 
grocer  must  he  ever  alert  to  please  her  with  his 
best  in  the  line. 

“Ask  her  whether  she  favors  a mild,  mellow 
drink  or  a coffee  that  has  a kick  in  it.  Every 

family  love'?  a singular  cup  of  coffee.  .A  friendly 

inquiry  will  elicit  an  answer  on  this  all-important 
matter.  While  the  coffee  is  grinding  make  a few 
more  inquiries  of  the  hostess  about  her  coffee 
pot  and  brewing.  Then,  when  the  coffee  has  been 
ground,  pass  her  out  a copy  of  ‘Coffee  and  Coffee 
Making,’  that  educating  booklet,  which  serves  the 
retailer’s  purpose  in  educating  the  consumer.  She 
will  find  out  her  errors  in  this  booklet,  and  at 
the  same  time  appreciate  your  interest  and  help 
in  her  behalf.  The  sale  over,  one  more  coffee  con- 
sumer on  the  road  to  happiness,  one  more  sale 
to  the  list,  she  is  bound  to  come  back. 

“I  have  the  coffee,  take  the  care  the  retailer 
should,  display  my  quality  wares  to  the  public  in 
a pleasing  nature,  educate  the  consumer  as  I 
must,  and  spread  the  good  word  all  along  of  in- 
creased sales  on  good  coffee.  Old  Kernel  Koffee 
couldn’t  do  better.” 

The  Second  Winner 

This  was  the  letter  by  Mr.  Meentemeier,  which 
won  second  prize  : 

“The  following  suggestions  will  help  any  coffee 
dealer  to  increase  his  coffee  sales : 

“Arrange  your  coffee  department  in  the  front 
part  of  your  store,  where  your  customers  are 
hound  to  see  it.  Select  the  most  prominent  part 
of  your  store  for  your  coffee  display. 

“Buy  your  coffee  in  not  too  large  quantities,  so 
as  to  insure  having  it  always  freshly  roasted.  The 
fresh-roasted  coffee  has  a better  aroma  and  flavor. 
Any  good  coffee  roasted  for  too  long  a time  will 
become  stale. 

“Do  not  carry  too  many  brands  of  coffee;  other- 
wise some  of  them  will  get  stale  on  you,  and  your 
customers  will  not  be  pleased. 

“Display  coffee  often  and  prominently  in'  your 
store  window.  Do  not  fail  to  place  a reading 
sign,  and  also  put  the  price  on  it. 

“Have  an  electric  mill  to  grind  3'our  coffee  fresh 
for  your  customers,  the  wa>'  they  like  it, — fine, 
medium,  or  coarse.  Your  clerks  will  not  mind 
grinding  coffee  in  an  electric  mill.  The  handmill 
means  hard  work. 

“Display  your  coffee  mill  in  the  show  window, 
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Granulated  Sugfar 


Grapes,  apples,  pears,  cranberries ! There  are  many  fruits  yet  to  be  preserved ! 
Our  sixth  “Save  the  Fruit  Crop”  campaign  will  continue  in  the  newspapers  throughout 
the  canning  and  preserving  season,  urging  women  to  provide  for  delicious  winter 
menus  while  fruit  is  ripe  and  plentiful. 

The  interest  aroused  by  this  campaign  has  been  far  reaching  and  profitable  to  our 
wholesalers,  dealers  and  consumers  alike.  Jobbers  and  retailers  are  increasing  their 
sales  of  Domino  Granulated  Sugar  in  packages,  ripe  fruits  and  all  types  of  preserving  ma- 
terials. The  cumulative  effect  of  this  campaign  is  just  reaching  its  most  profitable  stage. 


American  Sugar  Refining  Company 


Last  year,  the  American  people  drank  1,325,304,000 
pounds  of  coffee.  This  means  sixty-two  and  a half  pounds 
to  every  family  in  the  United  States. 

Are  you  selling  the  coffee  which  will  bring  you  your 
share  of  this  tremendous  business? 

You  will  find  you  can  sell  Yuban  to  customers  whose 
trade  you  have  never  been  able  to  get.  You  will  find 
Yuban  will  repeat  as  no  other  coffee  does. 

ARBUCKLE  BROTHERS 

Yuban  Coffee  Department 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 
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where  it  will  be  seen,  and  it  will  remind  the  people 
of  coffee. 

“Have  coffee  demonstrations  in  your  store,  have 
a coffee-sales  contest  among  your  clerks,  and  offer 
a prize. 

“1  have  tried  these  suggestions,  have  increased 
my  coffee  sales,  and  am  more  than  pleased.” 


IMPORTANCE  OF  TURNOVER 


ing  your  stock  well  assorted;  complete,  yet  well 
in  hand. 

“The  rate  of  turnover  is  just  as  important  for 
you  to  consider  as  your  gross  profit,  your  rent, 
your  expense  accounts  or  any  other  problem  in 
your  business ; but  too  few  merchants  consider 
turnover  very  seriously  when  buying.  . They  are 
more  likely  to  consider  price  or  profit ; but  price 
and  profit  can  be  misleading,  as  we  have  demon- 
strated in  the  case  of  sugar.” 


520  Percent  Annual  Profit  on  a Barrel  of 
Sugar  Contrasted  with 
Slower  Sellers 


HE  importance  of  turnover  in  the  retail  gro- 
ce.y  business  is  emphasized  in  a bulletin  cir- 
tulaled  among  the  members  of  the  Oklahoma 
Wholesale  (jrocers’  Association.  This  reads: 

“Turnover  is  the  key  to  success  in  any  mercan- 
tile business.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  a small  fortune  in  a 
year  or  two  from  just  one  barrel  of  sugar  if  you 
could  turn  it  often  enough  ? 

“Suppose  your  average  stock  of  sugar  is  five 
sacks,  representing  an  investment  of  $50.  Suppose 
your  average  profit  on  sugar  is  50  cents  per  cwt., 
which  would  be  a gross  profit  of  5 percent  on  the 
investment.  That  would  look  like  a mighty  small 
profit ; but  suppose  you  turn  your  five  sacks  of 
sugar  twice  a week.  You  will  make  a gross  profit 
of  $5  a week  then,  or  $260  a year.  Your  gross 
profit  on  your  $50  investment  in  sugar  is  520  per- 
cent a year  on  the  money  invested.  It  is  all  be- 
cause of  turnover ! 

“Suppose  you  invest  $50  in  an  off  brand  of 
coffee,  baking  powder,  bluing,  or  some  other  article 
because  of  a supposed  juicy  profit  of  60  or  75 
percent.  You  carry  this  in  stock  for  a year  and 
finally  dispose  of  it,  granting  that  in  the  meantime 
you  did  not  cut  the  price  or  decide  to  dump  the 
last  of  it,  and  you  realize  your  75  percent  profit. 
Which  has  been  the  best  investment,  sugar  at  5 
percent  profit  turned  100  times  a year,  or  a slow 
seller  at  75  percent  turned  once? 

“The  problem  of  the  up-to-date  merchant  then 
should  be  to  turn  his  stock  as  often  as  possible. 
How  shall  he  do  this?  By  stocking  well  known 
and  well  advertised  merchandise.  By  displaying  it 
attractively  so  it  will  sell.  By  good  advertising 
and  good  service  to  attract  customers.  By  keep- 


What’s  the  Difference 


in  feeding  Hay  to  Horses  and  serving  Tea  to  Ladies?  With  most  leas  practically  none,  in 
both  cases  the  consumer  sees  the  Dirt  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  the  little  last  swallow 
of  Hay  hits  the  palate  a bad  farewell. 


On  Saiurday.  3uo'L.. /57a  / 


MR.  DICK,  representing  the^Blodgett-Beckley  Co.,  will  be  here.  Of  course  "ROYAL 
GARDEN,"  the  TEA  which  is  not  only  vacuum  cleaned,  but  quality  supreme  in  every 
sanitary  package,  will  be  served.  All  varieties,  and  the  best  way  to  brew  TEAS  will  be 
shown.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  take  TEA  with  us  any  time  and  feel  at  home. 

Special  Prices  that  day.  ^ , 

No  one  importuned  to  buy.  ^ C^3L.  * L-OO 


A Salesman’s  Advance  Card 

W.  E.  Dick,  representing  the  Elodgett-Beckley  Co.  of 
Toledo,  has  original  ideas  al)out  advance  cards,  as  shown 
in  this  illustration. 


CHANGE  IN  HELLICK  COMPANY 
The  George  F.  Hellick  Tea  Co.  of  Easton,  Pa., 
has  increased  its  capital  from  $10,000  to  $100,000 
and  changed  its  name  to  the  George  F.  Hellick 
Coffee  Co.  Adding  to  the  plant  at  Easton,  the 
company  has  purchased  property  at  Allentown, 
Pa.,  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  business  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley.  The  firm  now  operates  21  wagons. 


STORE  DISPLAYS’  IMPORTANCE 


New  Orleans  Wholesaler  Says  That  Goods 
Will  Go  Four  Times  Faster  than 
from  Beneath  Counter 


A NEW  ORLEANS  wholesale  grocer  has 
been  urging  his  retail  customers  to  pay 
more  attention  to  window  displays,  to  round  out 
the  benefits  of  other  advertising.  One  of  his  re- 
cent circulars  reads : 

“Why  is  it  that  many  retail  merchants  overlook 
the  value  of  attracting  consumers  by  store  dis- 
play, when  packers  and  manufacturers  are  spend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  annually  for  this  very 
purpose? 

“Store  display  is  the  perfection  of  advertising. 
Billboards  and  newspaper  ads  attract,  but  often 
the  consumer  forgets  when  in  the  store  and  buys 
only  what  is  actually  needed. 

“An  attractive  store  display,  particularly  of  the 
goods  at  that  time  being  extensively  advertised, 
completes  the  chain  of  attraction  and  keeps  alive 
the  desire  until  the  purchase  has  been  made.  ~We 
know  a great  many  merchants  who  buy  well  ad- 
vertised goods  or  special  brands  which  pay  them 
a liberal  margin  of  profit  yet  do  not  feature  these 
goods  to  their  customers. 

“The  power  of, suggestion  is  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  sale.  What  appeals  more  strongly  than  an 
attractive  display  in  the  store  with  a neatly  worded 
sign  calling  particular  attention  to  the  item?  We 
suggest  that  you  put  this  to  a test  by  making  an 
attractive  display  where  your  customers  cannot 
fail  to  see  it.  If  the  goods  have  any  merit,  you 
will  find  that  they  will  sell  rapidly. 

“Store  display  is  not  going  to  move  an  inferior 
article,  but  it  will  move  an  article  ®f  merit  four 
times  faster  than  if  you  had  it  under  ^our 
counter.” 
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UNIVERSAL  ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 


r<iu. 


Good  Business  Follows  Good  Service 

Universal  Electric  Mills  fill  the  requirements  of  the  most  ex- 
acting customers.  For  years  these  machines  have  been  giving 
satisfactory  service,  and  no  up-to-date  coffee  merchant  has  a 
complete  equipment  without  the  UNIVERSAL. 

Special  Universal  Features: 

Geared  and  direct  drive. 

Motors  standard  size  and  interchangeable. 
Automatic  Safety  Clutch. 

Patented  adjusted  indicator. 

Equipped  with  porcelain  tray. 

Dropped  forged  steel  knives. 


mm  UNIVERSAL 


^lARK 


LANDERS,  FRARY  & CLARK,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


THE  WAR  IS  OVER 

and  we  have  a new,  sunlit,  sanitary  factory  which  will  add  800,000 
cases  to  our  productive  capacity.  This  means  plenty  of 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

and  no  more  embarrassments  for  our  distributors  in  their  efforts 
to  supply  the  continuous  demand  for  this  product.  Our  pro- 
motion plans  for.  1921  are  on  an  extensive  and  far-reaching  scale. 
Their  purpose  will  be  to  increase  volume  of  sales  and  thereby 
increase  your  profits.  We  ask  for  your  hearty  and  generous  co- 
operation in  supplying  this  increased  demand. 


Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CoNSiTLT  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  oi  'I'his  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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GROCERY  TTIADE  IN  FRANCE 


Clerks  Demand  a 54-Hour  Week — Chains 
Have  Up  to  500  Stores  Each  and 
Are  Thriving 


T OHN  A.  GREEN,  former  president  and  sec- 
^ retary  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers,  has  written  as  follows,  describing  grocery 
conditions  in  France,  where  he  attended  the  con- 
vention of  the  French  grocers  in  June: 

“The  procedure  was  very  much  the  same  as  at 
our  convention. 

“A  message  came  from  the  Clerks’  Union, 
demanding  a 54-hour  week  instead  as  now  a 60- 
hour  week.  The  discussion  on  this  subject 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  multiple  shop  was 
open  more  hours  than  the  independent  shop. 

“There  was  a demand  that  the  manufacturer 
guarantee  his  goods  and  assume  responsibility. 

“While  the  tax  on  sales  in  itself  was  not  ob- 
jectionable, the  collector,  in  many  cases,  caused 
much  annoyance.  If  he  thought  that  the  report 
of  the  grocer  was  not  correct,  he  would  go  to 
the  person  selling  him  the  goods  and  verify  the 
statement.  If  the  retailer  had  made  a wrong  re- 
port, it  was  a serious  thing  for  him.  He  must 
keep  books  and  be  able  to  show  the  amount  of 
business  'done.  The  tax  is  one  franc  and  ten 
centimes  for  every  100-francs  gross  business  done. 

“The  difference  in  exchange  is  a serious  matter 
for  the  retailer.  Much  of  the  lard  and  bacon 
comes  from  America.  You  can  see  Swift’s  name 
in  any  large  city.  You  see  that  a tierce  of  lard 
at  15  cents  in  the  United  States  with  a tax  of  one 
tranc  and  10  centimes,  and  taking  12j^  francs 
(formerly  5),  to  make  $1,  makes  it  so  high  that 
the  retailer  can  scarcely  add  -any  more  to  it.  Many 
people  are  using  oils  and  lard  substitutes. 

t 

Five  Big  Chain  Stores 

“Cooperative  buying  was  much  considered. 
Here  tlie  chain  or  multiple  shop  came  in  for  a 
scoring.  There  are  in  Paris  five  companies 
operating  multiple  shops,  each  of  which  has  from 
75  to  500  stores,  and,  like  our  chain  stores,  each 
has  a distinctive  front. 

“The  grocers  in  Paris  have  no  credit  rating.  If 
any  credit  business  is  done,  it  is  by  the  small  out- 
lying shop  in  the  suburbs.  Delivery  is  done  as 
service,  not  as  a convenience.  You  may  see  a 
boy  on  a bicycle  with  a basket  on  front,  or  a tri- 
cycle with  a box.  If  anyone  is  living  in  the 
country  and  wishes  to  trade  with  a store  in  the 
city,  he  can  have  groceries  delivered  by  parcel 
post,  cart,  or  auto. 

“There  are  many  fine  grocery  stores  in  Bordeaux 
and  Paris ; in  fact,  it  would  do  our  best  grocers 
good  to  come  over  here  and  look  at  them.  There 
are  many  semijobbers  who  retail,  and  the  straight 
jolfier. 

“The  National  Federation  has  a regular  Em- 
tfioyment  Bureau.  Clerks  come  from  all  over 
France  and  register  for  positions.  I saw  men 
and  women  in  line.  The  secretary  told  me  that 
during  and  since  the  war  they  had  been  glad 
to  accept  women  help. 

“The  federation  owns  the  large  building  in  the 
center  of  which  is  the  meeting  hall.  This  is 


leased  for  other  conventions,  lectures,  concerts, 
etc.  The  walls  all  around  the  hall  have  shelving 
with  glass  doors,  which  is  rented  to  manufacturers 
who  display  their  goods. 

“The  jobbers  of  France  have  a good  organiza- 
tion. They  are  helpful  to  the  retailer  in  his  or- 
ganization, as  is  the  manufacturer.” 


COFFEE  SCHOOL  FOR  CUSTOMERS 


Fred  Pliinney  of  New  York  Attracts  Peo- 
ple to  His  Store  by  Complete 
Demonstrations 


^"PHE  problem  of  attracting  trade  to  his  retail 
coffee  store  seems  to  have  been  solved  by 
Fred  S.  Phinney  of  New  York,  who  treats  his 
customers  .as  if  they  were  guests  and  enlightens 
them  on  every  phase  of  coffee  manufacture  and 
brewing.  His  methods  are  thus  described  by  C. 
D.  Foster  in  a recent  issue  of  Business : 

First  Was  the  Roaster 

“When  Fred  S.  Phinney  opened  a small  retail 
coffee  shop  in  New  York  City,  he  bought  a little 
roaster  and  set  it  up  in  the  corner  of  his  shop. 
In  the  middle  of  the  shop  he  installed  a double- 
tiered  revolving  table.  At  one  side  he  connected 
up  a one-burner  gas  stove,  and  thereon  placed  a 
sliiny  copper  kettle.  On  the  shelves  he  arranged 
a row  of  dainty  cups  and  saucers.  Higher  up  he 
placed  a row  of  tricolators. 

“By  telephone  calls  and  by  a sign  at  the  entrance, 
Mr.  Phinney  invited  housewives  in  his  neighbor- 
hood to  call  and  inspect  his  roasting  machine.  He 
would  be  glad,  he  said,  to  demonstrate  the  proper 
methods  of  making  coffee. 

“ ‘Tell  me  what  kind  you  like,  and  I’ll  make  up 
a sjiecial  blend  for  you  to  try,’  he  promised  them  ; 
‘you’ll  lie  served  direct  from  an  individual  trico- 
lator.’ 

“Did  they  come?  They  did — and  still  they  come, 
between  10  and  12  o’clock  every  day  the  women 
slop  in  on  their  way  to  market,  sample  coffee, 
and  learn  how  to  make  it.  If  a customer  can 
wait,  she  may  have  her  coffee  freshly  roasted, 
still  warm  from  the  fire.  If  she  can’t  wait,  she 
may  order  in  the  evening  and  get  the  coffee  next 
day ; she’ll  find  the  bag  tied  up  and  waiting  for 
her  on  an  individual  shelf. 

Educating  His  Customers 

“Quite  as  interesting  as  Mr.  Phinney’s  service 
is  his  method  of  educating  his  customers,  the 
education  covering  all  points  from  the  picking  of 
the  green  coffee  bean  to  removing  the  stain  left 
on  the  tablecloth  by  the  mrroing  cup.  He  em- 
phasizes the  points  relating  to  nreserving  and  mak- 
ing coffee  in  the  home.  He  tells  his  customers  why 
coffee  should  be  kept  in  an  air-tight  can  ; he  ex- 
plains how  the  aromas  volatilize  and  are  lost  after 
the  coffee  has  been  ground  for  some  time. 

“He  earns  their  good  will  by  advising  them  to 
buv  coffee  in  small  r|uantilies  and  let  him  grind 
it  for  them,  so  it  may  rcmdi  the  table  in  the  best 
rondition.  Tic  explains  whv  roffee  should  not  be 
boiled,  and  how,  when  i)ronerly  filtered,  it  retains 
nearly  100  percent  of  the  flavor.  Indeed,  he  cm- 
])hasizcs  the  fact  that  in  making  coffee  most  pco- 
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REEVE  & VAN  RIPER 

E«t.  1S78 

WAREHOUSEMEN 

r'dTi'Tt'ti'fi'  Milling,  Cleaning,  Hulling, 
%^\yrrr!j£j  separating  and  Picking. 

Packers  of  Teas 

Storage  and  Weighing 

46-48  WATER  ST.  NEW  YORK 


BALL  GRINDING  COMPANY 

710  OAK  STREET,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
Grinders  of  Rolls  and  Concaves  of  Coffee 
Grinding  Machines;  cones  of  Peanut  Butter 
Grinding  Machines;  Meat  Sheer  Knives; 
Sausage  Mill  Knives  and  Plates;  Printers* 
Paper  Knives. 


Ask  US  about  our  new  Tea  Sugar 

Help  Your  Customers  Succeed 

Your  success  depends  on  the  success  of  your 
customers — the  retail  grocers. 

Idieir  success  depends  on  their  profits;  use  your 
influence  to  induce  them  to  concentrate  on 

Franklin  Package  Sugars 

d\)  save  them  the  cost  of  twine,  bags,  labor,  over- 
weight and  breakage. 

The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 

“A  Franklin  Cane  Sugar  for  every  use*^ 

^ rsanulated.  Dainty  Lumps.ddereow,  P Confectioners,  Brown, 
Golden  Syrup 


►w*  FBOM  SUOAR  OtfOE 


from  SUCUI  cane 


Consult  ClassiI'Ilu  HuYtR's  (juide  in  the  Hack  or  This  Issue  eok  Further  Information 
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pie  use  twice  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  desired  strength  and  flavor. 

All  Callers  Are  Guests 

The  latchstring  is  always  out,  and  all  visitors 
are  Air.  Phinney’s  guests.  He  invites  you  to  sit 
down  and  sample  his  coffee,  that  he  may  blend  for 
you  a combination  to  suit  your  peculiar  taste. 

“Over  the  cup  that  is  to  be  yours  he  spreads  a 
small  wire  frame;  within  the  frame  he  places  a 
circular  strip  of  immaculate  muslin  and  a filtra- 
tion sheet ; within  the  muslin  circle  he  places  one 
teaspoonful — not  a tablespoonful — of  pulverized 
coffee ; over  this  he  pours  water  maintained  at  212 
degrees  in  the  shiny  kettle ; in  a moment  he  re- 
moves the  frame,  and  you  are  served.  If  you 
happen  to  be  a connoisseur,  Mr.  Phinney  may  place 
three  or  four  cups  on  the  upper  rim  of  the  re- 
volving table  and  gently  impel  them  toward  you, 
one  by  one. 

“After  you  have  finished  your  coffee  Mr.  Phin- 
ney shows  you  his  roaster  and  explains  how  it 
works.  You  learn  that  there  are  five  different 
methods  of  roasting,  and  you  learn  the  details  and 
advantages  of  each.  You  learn  that  coffee  should 
be  pulverized  if  it  is  to  yield  up  its  full  strength ; 
that  the  water  should  be  freshly  boiled;  that  if  you 
use  muslin  or  filtration  paper  there  will  be  no 
sediment;  that  the  filtration  cloths  should  never  be 
dried  out,  but  should  be  kept  in  clear  cold  water 
in  covered  jars. 

“His  ability  to  supply  information  of  this  kind, 
Air.  Phinney  believes,  is  the  most  effective  part 
of  his  selling  system.  Does  it  pay?  If  one  may 
judge  by  the  stream  of  customers  that  flows 
through  his  shop,  it  pays.” 


DON’T  FORGET  COFFEE  AND  SPICES 
An  Indiana  grocer  writes  of  this  experience  on 
the  display  of  goods  that  have  a rapid  turnover : 
“We  have  personally  persuaded  a numljer  of  re- 
tailers to  display  particularly  goods  that  are  highly 
competitive  but  enjoy  a rapid  turnover.  They 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  results,  and  we  desire 
to  pass  the  idea  on. 

“We  find  that  almost  all  retail  stores  display 
such  items  as  olives,  picMes,  and  high-grade  canned 
goods  on  the  front  shelves  of  their  stores.  These 
are  profitable,  but  they  do  not  have  the  turnover 
of  such  items  as  coffee  and  spices,  nor  are  they 
so  competitive.  We  are  urging  ous  customers  not 
to  overlook  such  articles  by  keeping  them  in  the 
background.” 


TO  HELP  THE  DEALERS 
The  West  Rend,  Wis.,  Aluminum  Co.  has  pro- 
duced some  new  dealers’  helps  in  the  form  of  cut- 
outs and  hangers ; also  announces  that  its  catalogs 
and  price-lists  are  ready  for  distribution.  It  has 
reduced  prices  for  the  second  time  this  year. 


.ICY  AD  FOR  ICED  TEA 


Cincinnati  Merchant  Uses  Startling  Means 
with  Iceberg  Effect  to  Push 
Summer  Drinks 

“^HE  Boat  House  Coffee  & Tea  Co.  of  Cincin- 
nati has  been  using  an  effective  window  dis- 
play to  push  the  sales  of  its  I-Opener  iced  tea, 
which  C.  A.  Lishawa,  president  of  the  company, 
describes  as  follows : 

“The  window  was  an  effective  attraction,  and 


This  Ad  Doubled  the  Tea  Sales 


put  iced  tea  before  the  people  in  an  effective  man- 
ner. We  doubled  our  tea  sales  through  it. 

“At  night  this  window  is  very  beautiful,  due 
to  the  lighting  effect.  In  the  front  center  you 
notice  a round-shaped  house,  which  contains  a 
powerful  electric  light,  with  a revolving  shade 
made  of  diffierent  colors,  and  these  lights  are 
reflected  in  the  window  and  imitate  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  The  rear  is  a painted  curtain  with  the 
sun  a glowing  red  and  various  colored  projec- 
tions. The  icebergs  are  painted  white,  with  glit- 
tering mica  scattered  on  them,  and  the  entire, 
window  glistens  in  varicolored  lights. 

“The  teas  are  imbedded  in  the  snow  (cotton) 
in  red  cans,  with  blue  cards  with  snow  painted  on 
top.  The  polar  bear  was  borrowed  from  a furrier.” 


EMPIRE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Butchers’  STORE  FURNISHINGS  Restaurants’ 

SCALES,  CANISTERS,  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 

272-274  West  Broadway  New  York  City 

Write  for  complete  Catalogue 
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WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


THEODORE  O.  BUDENBACH 

Coffee  Manager  of  B.  Fischer  & Co.,  Chairman  of 
N.  C.  R.  A.  Convention  Committee 

See  page  469 


LOWER  WALL  ST.,  LOOKING  WEST  FROM  FRONT 

The  six-story  building  in  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  J.  Aron  & Co.,  the  next  by  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
the  adjoining  smaller  building  by  Steinwender.  Stoffregen  & Co.  Next  is  the  Orient  Building,  which  houses  several 
firms  in  the  coffee  trade,  also  The  Tea  Coffee  Trade  Journal.  Then  come  ihe  Munson  skyscraper  and  the 
unfinished  Stock  Exchange  Annex,  with  half  of  the  Trinity  Church  spire  just  beyond. 


ROUND  NEW  YORK  WITH  ROASTERS 

C This  year  the  convention  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Associa- 
tion will  come  to  the  world’s  greatest  coffee  entrepot  and  the  American 
metropolis.  C[  The  following  article  illustrates  and  describes  some  of 
the  things  that  visiting  coffee  men  may  see  when  in  New  York,  empha- 
sizing those  which  have  to  do  with  the  coffee  business.  C It  also  tells 
what  is  being  arranged  for  the  entertainment  and  edification  of  dele- 
gates and  their  ladies. 


'^HE  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Coffee 
^ Roasters  Association,  which  takes  place  this 
year  on  November  1,  2,  and  3 at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York  City,  “will  be  different  from  any  pre- 
vious convention,”  to  quote  Manager  Coste.  “It 
will  be  a master  meeting,  or  an  intimate  .confer- 
ence, among  men  with  big  problems,  common  pur- 
poses and  sympathies.”  " 

Furthermore,  discussions  of  the  large  industrial 
questions  affecting  all  brancheS‘of  the  coffee  trade 
will  be  the  chief  order  at  the  sessions,  which  are 
deemed  of  vastly  more  benefit  to  those  concerned 
than  the  usual  set  speeches,  which  are  generally 
the  exploitation  of  one  man’s  .views,  andjinay  not 
go  into  the  really  vital  subjects. 

The  more  formal  reports  will  be  confined  to  .the 
address  of  President  Brand ; the  exploita^tion  of  a 
uniform  cost-accounting  system  by  W.  R.  Bennett 
of  Miller,  Franklin  & Bennett,  cost  engineers  of 
New  York;  Professor  R.  B.  Kester,  of  Columbia 
University,  on  the  same  subject;  and  Professor 
Samuel  C.  Prescott,  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  on  the  results  of  .his  scientific 
researches  into  coffee. 

President  Brand  has  appointed  committees  from 
the  branch  associations  throughout  the  country  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  topics  of  Cost  Ac- 
counting, Trade  Relations,  Legislation  and  Pure 
Food,  Trade  Practices,  Distribution,  Selling 
Terms,  and  others.  These  men  will  come  pre- 
pared to  make  full  statements  for  the  trade’s  best 
interests,  and  lead  in  the  discussions,  which  are 
expected  to  be  full  and  decisive. 

The  banquet  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Astor  on  November  2 will  be  participated  in  by 
ladies,  and  will  be  addressed  chiefly  by  Augusto 
Cockrane  de  Alencar,  Brazilian  ambassador  to  the 
United  States;  George  A.  O’Reilly,  president  of 
the  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York;  and  jiossi- 
bly  a national  celebrity,  who  will  not  know  for 
certain  if  he  can  come  till  a few  days  before  the 
convention.  There  will  also  be  vaudeville  and  the 
singing  of  community  songs,  written  by  h'.  J.  Ach, 
the  association’s  poet  laureate. 

If  as  many  as  350  come  to  the  convention,  the 
railroads  will  allow  the  round  trip  for  a fare  and 
a half.  Those  coming  should  get  register  cer- 
tificates when  buying  their  tickets  to  New  York, 


and  will  be  given  the  return  tickets  at  half 
price  when  purchasing  them  here.  They  must  re- 
turn by  the  same  route  they  came  to  get  this 
reduction. 

Of  not  less  concern  to  the  trade  as  a whole  will 
be  the  trip  about  New  York  Harbor  on  a specially 
chartered  steamer,  to  show  the  visitors  just  where 
the  green  coffee  is  received  from  Brazil,  Colombia, 
and  jDther  producing  countries,  that  they  may  see 
manifold  difficulties  and  costs  that  pile  up  in  as- 
sembling consignments  for  transhipment  to  the 
.interior. 

Then  there  is  to  be  the  industrial  exhibit  in  the 
convention  hall  itself ; the  second  time  this  has 
been  featured  at  the  annual  meetings.  Manufac- 
turers of  coffee  machinery  will  have  their  appli- 
ances in  actual  operation  at  the  exposition,  and  the 
display  promises  to  be  of  much  practical  value. 

The  main  reception  committee  consists  of  all 
members  of  the  local  branch  association,  under 
the  direction  of  President  Budenbach.  The  green 
coffee  trade  is  helping  in  various  details. 

Seeing  New  York 

Of  course  there  is  always  much  to  be  gained 
from  a visit  to  New  York,  the  chief  city  of  Amer- 
ica in  size,  business,  and  culture,  and  the  biggest 
coffee  entrepot  on  earth.  History  has  been  made 
here  in  politics,  in  industry,  in  finance,  and  the 
town  fairly  bulges  with  landmarks  depicting  the 
progress  of  a nation. 

It  will  therefore  be  a real  joy  for  the  visitors 
to  use  every  spare  hour  in  “seeing  the  sights.” 
The  buses  at  42d,  23d,  33d,  and  other  streets, 
whose  leather-lunged  ballyhoos  may  be  heard  half 
a block  away,  may  well  be  patronized,  for  l)y 
their  means  one  may  see  a host  of  high  spots  in 
two  or  three  hours,  including  the  famed  Fifth 
Ave.,  with  its  palatial  homes  of  the  world’s  finan- 
cial leaders;  the  Art  and  Natural  History  Muse- 
ums ; Central  Park ; Columbia  University,  where 
20,000  students  assemble;  Grant’s  Tomb;  River- 
side Drive;  Tammany  Hall;  the  Bowery;  no  end 
of  places  where  things  of  vast  national  imi)ortance 
occurred  and  occur, 

I'iNTERING  THE  CoFFEE  DiSTRKT 

But  the  financial  district  itself,  the  Wall  St.  dis- 
trict, may  well  he  visited  on  foot,  for  it  is  not 
only  the  gateway  to  the  coffee  district,  but  almost 
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Irfernatl.  Newsreel  Corp. 


Lower  Manhattan  Island  as  Seen  from  an  Airplane 

The  East  River  is  in  the  foreground  and  the  Hudson  in  the  rear  of  the  picture.  The  green  coffee  district  is  within 
a block  of  East  River,  about  the  middle  of  the  view.  The  cross  roughly  indicates  Front  and  Wall  Sts. 


every  building  is  the  site  of  some  happening  of 
great  import. 

It  is  on  Wall  St.  itself,  only  two  blocks  from 
Broad  and  the  Stock  Exchange-Subtreasury-Mor- 
gan  corner,  that  the  coffee  district  opens.  At  74 
Wall  are  the  offices  of  the  National  Coffee  Roast- 
ers, and  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Com- 
mittee, directly  across  from  the  new  20-story 
building  of  the  Munson  Line,  on  southwest  Wall 
and  Pearl,  a structure  in  tropical  architecture 
that  is  easily  the  most  striking  edifice  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood. 

Crossing  Pearl,  the  coffee  tourist  would  need 
almost  a guide  to  every  office  in  every  building, 
for  here  coffee  firms  without  number  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being.  On  southeast  Wall 
and  Pearl  is  the  Orient  Building,  which  houses 
The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal,  and  across 
Wall,  at  Water,  is  the  Tontine  Building,  on  the 
site  of  the  celebrated  Tontine  Coffee  House,  which, 
in  Revolutionary  Days,  was  a common  gathering 
place  for  business  men.  Diagonally  across  Wall 
is  the  building  of  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
on  the  site  of  the  Merchants’  Coffee  House,  some- 
times called  the  Birthplace  of  the  Union.  It  was 
here  that  politicians  and  revolutionists  forgathered 
in  the  1700s  and  made  plans  to  achieve  national 
independence,  and  here  Washington  was  given  his 
big  reception  when  he  came  to  New  York  in  1789. 

But  to  attempt  a list  of  places  that  would  inter- 
est coffee  folk  would  result  in  .so  many  omissions, 
from  sheer  lack  of  space,  that  it  would  be  futile 
to  try.  This  applies  particularly  to  Front  St.,  a 
block  east  of  Water,  and  on  south  to  Old  Slip, 
where  most  of  the  important  green  coffee  im- 
porters and  brokers  are  housed. 

Yes,  the  Front  St.  section  has  put  on  its  Sunday 
clothes  lately,  and  former  visitors  will  look  in 


pleasure  at  the  new-painted  fronts,  and  not  know 
which  is  which  till  they  see  the  old  time  signs, 
which  is  which  till  they  see  the  oldtime  signs, 
sentiment’s  sake.  Hard  & Rand,  Leon  Israel  & 
Bro.,  J.  Aron  & Co.,  and  many  others  of  similar 
prominence  proudly  look  out  from  casements  that 
have  been  polished  and  painted  in  harmony  with 
the  modern  spirit  of  sprucing  up. 

The  Exchange  and  Fraunces’  Tavern 
After  wandering  through  this  district,  and  on  to 
South  St.,  the  waterfront  thoroughfare,  where 
coffee  ships  used  to  dock,  and  back  up  Coenties 
Slip,  the  perambulator  will  naturally  get  to  Pearl 
again,  where,  at  No.  113,  stands  the  imposing 
structure  of  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Ex- 
change, which  the  association  will  make  more 
notable  by  visiting  it  officially  in  course  of  the 
convention. 

Then  perhaps  he  will  stroll  down  Pearl  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  Broad,  where  still  rears 
Fraunces’  Tavern,  two  years  more  than  200  years 
old.  The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
born  at  Fraunces’  in  1768,  and  George  Washing- 
ton had  his  official  farewell  meeting  with  his 
Revolution  officers  in  1783  in  the  still  preserved 
room  on  the  second  floor. 

A Tour  Among  the  Roasters 
To  round  up  all  the  coffee  roasting  plants  in 
Greater  New  York  would  require  much  more 
than  a day.  This  city,  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  is 
the  home  of  Arbuckle  Bros.,  whose  plant  includes 
four  huge  Jumbo  roasters  and  20  Burns  2l4-bag 
machines.  Each  of  the  Jumbos,  unique  to  the 
Arbuckle  plant,  will  roast  5,000  pounds,  or  more 
than  35  bags,  at  once.  Figure  it  out  for  a day 
of  22  hours — 9,000  bags,  or  $1,200,000  pounds! 

(Continued  on  Page  448) 
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West  Side  of  Block,  Old  Slip  to  Gouverneur  Lane 

111  taking  tins  picture  and  the  three  following  the  camera  was  placed  at  Gouveneur  Lane,  which  divides  the  block 
from  Wall  St.  to  Old  Slip.  The  ist  of  occupants  of  the  baildings  comprise  a complete  directory  of  the  coffee,  tea, 
and  spice  concerns  located  in  this  part  of  the  green  coffee  district. 


DIRECTORY  OF  OCCUPANTS 

A,  No.  78.  G.  H.  Finlay  & Co.;  R.  W.  Greeff 

& Co.;  Livierato-Kidde  Co.;  Park,  Ben- 
ziger  & Co. 

B,  No.  82.  C.  F.  Boell  ; Alex.  H.  Purcell  & 

Co.;  Davies  & Sullivan  Co. 

C,  No.  84.  W.  S.  Force  & Co.;  Thomas  F. 

Mulligan ; R.  Lawrence  Smith  Export  & 
Import  Co. 


D,  No.  88.  Edw'ard  Bleecker;  Fred  Hawkins; 

Ernest  J.  Moss  & Co.;  Old  & Wallace; 
Reamer,  Turner  & Co. 

E,  No.  90.  Bleecker  & Simmons;  J.  E.  Carret 

& Co. 

F,  No.  92.  Samuel  S.  Beard  & Co.;  Charles 

W.  Glover. 

G,  No.  94.  Russell  & Co. 


SECTIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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I'Ast  SiDf:  OF  Block,  Gouvekneur  Lane  to  Wai.l  St. 

This  picture  illustrates  the  im])roved  appearance  of  Front  St.  IMost  of  tlie  building’s  shown  have  been  either  repaired 
or  remodeled  within  the  year,  which  is  also  true  of  the  other  sections  of  h’la  nt  St.  in  this  series. 


DIRECTORY  OE  OCCC RANTS 
A,  No.  96.  P.  C.  Meehan  & Co.;  Nortz  & Co. 
R,  No.  98.  Anson  L.  Clark  & Co.;  General 
Commercial  Co.;  Marconc  & Co. 

C,  No.  100.  Frame  & C'o.;  Win.  L.  Korbin; 

Peabody  & Mai  Her. 

1),  No.  102.  Seeman  Bros. 

E,  No.  104.  Daarnhonwer  ^ Co.;  llemisphere 
Trading?  Co.;  J.  C.  McNulty;  Standard 
Grocery  Co. 


F,  No.  106,  Kelvin  Building.  No  coffee  trade 

tenants. 

G,  No.  108.  Woods,  IGirhard  & Co.;  John  J. 

Barnicle;  John  F.  Foley. 

II,  No.  no.  W.  H.  Bennett  cSr  Son;  P.  H. 
Johnson;  C.  .’\.  Mackey;  P.  J.  Shannon  & 
Co.;  C.  K.  Small. 

1,  No.  112.  Daniel  M.  Enright, 
j,  .\().  101  Wall  St.  Leon  Israel  & Bro.;  Stein 
N I'eihleman;  C.  A.  Knrzel. 


WlIKKK  VWK  (;m:FN  coffee  trade  is  CFN TERFI) 
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East  Side  of  Front  St.,  Wall  to  Gouverneur  Lane 


DIRECTORY  OF  OCCUPANTS 

A,  No.  107  Wall  St.  Hard  & Rand. 

B,  No.  109  Front  St.  Sprague  & Rhodes. 

C,  No.  107.  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

D,  No.  103.  C.  E.  Bickford  & Co.;  Hamber- 

ger-Polhemus  Co.;  Jas.  & Jno.  R.  Mont- 
gomery & Co. 


E,  No.  101.  Harry  C.  Card;  Louis  Seitz;  Fred- 

erick J.  West,  Inc. ; Williams,  Russell  & Co. 

F,  No.  99.  Blake  & Bullard;  Core  & Herbert; 

W.  J.  Donohue  & Co. 

G,  No.  95.  A.  C.  Israel  Co. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  NEW  YORK’S  GREEN  COFFEE  DISTRICT 


Round  New  York  with  Roasters 

(^Continv.ed  from  fage  445) 

Then  there  are  the  plants  of  B.  Fischer  & Co., 
roasters  and  packers  of  Astor  coffee,  at  190 
Franklin  St.;  Ross  W.  Weir  & Co.,  at  60  Front 
St;  besides  the  Young  & Griffin  Coffee  Co.  and 
the  Dannemiller  Coffee  Co.  in  Brooklyn;  the 
Eppens,  Smith  Co.  at  107  Warren  St.;  Seeman 
Bros.,  the  White  Rose  people,  at  121  Hudson  St., 
and  the  headquarters  of  Austin,  Nichols  & Co., 
the  world’s  largest  wholesale  grocers,  at  Kent 
Ave.  and  North  Third  St,  Brooklyn.  It  will 
also  be  inspiriting  to  look  in  at  Park  & Tilford’s 
retail  grocery  store  at  Fifth  Ave.  and  26th  St. 
and  the  stores  of  the  Acker,  Merrill  & Condit  Co. 


Among  the  Manufacturers 
A tour  of  the  companies  that  make  machinery 
and  appliances  used  in  coffee  roasting  and  pack- 
ing would  also  increase  the  knowledge  of  any 
man.  Start  with  the  headquarters  and  factory 
of  Jabez  Burns  & Sons  at  11th  Ave.  and  43d  St., 
which  is  the  largest  plant  in  the  United  States 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  coffee  machinery, 
and  is  a trade  institution. 

New  York  is  the  home  of  many  other  manu- 
facturers catering  to  the  coffee  trade,  among 
whom  visitors  will  find  oldtime  friends : 

The  Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp.  in  the  Wool- 
worth  Building;  the  Robert  Gair  Co.,  maker  of 
containers,  in  Brooklyn;  the  Canister  Co.  of  New 
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East  Side  of  Block,  Gouverneur  Lane  to  Old  Slip 


DIRECTORY  OF  OCCUPANTS 

A,  No.  93,  Arnold,  Dorr  & Co.;  E.  M.  Os- 

born Co. 

B,  No.  91.  R.  Markey  & Sons. 

C,  No.  89.  Acme  Weighing  Co.;  J.  D.  Fow- 

ler; August  M.  Walbridge,  Inc. 

D,  Nos.  85-87.  American  Stores  Co. ; C.  R. 

Banks;  T.  Barbour  Brown  & Co.;  A.  A. 
Burns;  Brummer  & Van  Laar;  Herman 
Capelle  Co.;  Costa  Rica  Mercantile  Co.; 
George  F.  Crego ; Davies  & Smith ; Davi- 
son & Murphy;  Charles  De  Cordova;  W. 
.S.  Dickson  & Co.;  F.  Hanford;  H.  Her- 


zog; K.  Ikeda  & Co.;  V.  G.  Kershaw; 
Geo.  W.  Lawrence  & Co.;  Mitsui  & Co,; 
A.  J.  Murray  & Co.;  James  G.  Phyfe;  J. 
H.  Recknagel  & Son;  Henry  C.  Thom; 
George  W.  Vanderhoff;  William  A.  Wat- 
son; John  D.  Wells  Jr. 

E,  No.  83.  Sasco  Coffee  Co.;  S.  A.  Schon- 
brunn  & Co. 

E.  No.  81,  Henry  Nordlinger  & Co. 

G,  No.  79.  Geo.  H.  McFadden  & Bro.;  Frank 

E.  Childs  & Bro. 

H,  No.  28  Old  Slip.  Aborn  & Cushman; 

Bower  Bros.;  E.  H.  & W.  J.  Peck;  W. 
Lee  Simmonds  & Co,;  Joshua  Walker. 


HISTORIC  FRONT  STREET  AS  IT  APPEARS  TODAY 


Jersey,  also  in  Brooklyn;  the  Arkcll  Safety  Bag 
Co.,  maker  of  package  linings,  at  120  Broadway; 
American  Can  Co.,  120  Broadway;  Continental 
Paper  & Bag  Mills,  16  East  40th  St. ; Empire 
Paper  Products  Co.,  containers,  at  155  Bank  St.; 
Standard  Tube  & Can  Co.,  15  West  34th  St.;  Star 
Corrugated  Box  Co.,  Gouverneur  and  South  Sts. ; 
E.  B,  Muller  & Co.,  chicory  growers  and  manu- 
facturers, 211  Franklin  St.;  Tricolator  Co.,  coffcc- 


making  devices,  99  Water  St. ; E.  D.  Anderson, 
Inc.,  packing  machinery.  Grand  Central  Terminal 
Building;  National  Urn  Bag  Co.,  174  East  104th 
St.;  Arnold  & Aborn,  39  Old  Slip,  roasters  and 
makers  of  Tru-Bru  coffee  pots. 

Nearly  all  of  these  will  be  among  the  booth 
holders  at  the  Astor  exposition.  Secretary  Coste 
started  his  plans  for  the  exhibits  early  in  the 
year,  with  the  result  that  those  who  have  engaged 
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space  include  10  manufacturers  of  coffee  contain- 
ers, eight  of  machinery,  and  three  of  brewing- 
devices. 

Visiting  the  Docks 

The  tour  of  the  harbor  on  Monday,  October  31, 
will  be  of  major  interest  to  many.  This  will 
start  from  West  23d  St.  at  10  in  the  morning 
and  first  proceed  direct  to  Staten  Island  to  let 
off  the  golf  enthusiasts,  who  will  be  privileged 
to  use  the  links  of  the  Fox  Hills  Golf  Club. 
The  winner  of  the  tournament  will  receive  the 
President  Brand  cup  and  the  New  York  branch 
association  has  provided  the  second  and  consola- 
tion prizes.  Frank  Russell  is  chairman  of  the 
Golf  Committees. 

The  excursion  boat  will  go  from  one  pier  center 
to  another  where  coffee  is  handled,  taking  in 
warehouses  and  railroad  terminals  also. 

The  most  important  coffee  piers  are  those  of 
the  New  York  Dock  Co.  in  Brooklyn,  which  has 
2l4  miles  of  piers  and  warehouses,  extending  from 
Brooklyn  Bridge  to  the  Erie  Basin,  and  handles 
50  percent  of  the  green  coffee  received  in  New 


York.  Arbuckle  Bros.,  with  their  Jay  St.  Ter- 
minal, just  north  of  Brooklyn  Bridge,  receive  20 
percent  of  New  York’s  coffee  imports;  and 
similar  quantity  comes  to  the  Bush  Terminal, 
which  extends  from  40th  to  50th  Sts.  in  the  Bay 
Ridge  section  of  South  Brooklyn.  The  rest 
goes  mostly  anywhere — to  the  Pouch,  American, 
or  other  terminals  on  Staten  Island,  to  Hoboken, 
Jersey  City,  and  Manhattan.  The  Rossiter  Stores, 
at  59th  St.  and  North  River,  New  York,  ware- 
house a lot  of  coffee,  and  ships  also  dock  on  the 
Hudson  from  23d  St.  south  and  quite  a way  up 
East  River. 

The  line  that  brings  the  most  coffee  to  New 
York  is  that  of  Lamport  & Holt,  who  have  40  or 
more  vessels  in  the  trade  with  Brazil.  These  dock 
largely  in  Brooklyn.  The  Luckenbach  Steamship 
Co.  is  also  an  important  factor.  Arbuckle  Bros, 
employ  tramp  steamers  exclusively.  W.  R.  Grace 
& Co.,  the  Lloyd  Brasiliero,  the  IMunson  Line,  and 
others  find  coffee  a valuable  part  of  their  cargoes. 
The  Red  D Line  has  half  a dozen  steamships 
bringing  in  mild  coffees,  which  put  up  with  the 


Airplane  View  of  New  York  Dock  Co.’s  Piers  and  Warehouses 


This  is  the  Fulton  St.  section  of  the  Brooklyn  waterfront,  wliere  more  than  half  the  coffee  received  in  New  York  is 
unloaded.  The  storage  w'arehouses  are  to  be  seen  back  of  the  ])iers. 
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The  Bush  Terminal  System  of  Docks  and  Warehouses 

Much  cf  the  green  coffee  received  in  New  York  is  discharged  and  stored  here,  at  one  of  the  most  modern  waterfront  and 

terminal  developments  in  the  world. 


New  York  Dock  Co.  The  United  Fruit  also 
brings  in  mild  coffees. 

How  Coffee  Is  Handled 
Sixty  percent  of  the  coffee  imported  here  is 
chopped  out  according  to  grades  and  marks  and 
stored  in  warehouses  at  the  receiving  wharves  till 
disposed  of.  It  is  invariably  docked  where  the 
steamship  companies  find  most  convenient,  and 
the  consignee,  unless  he  holds  the  charter  of  the 
vessel,  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  about  it. 

It  is  this  wide  scattering  of  shipments,  added 
to  the  sales  of  various  consignments  to  one  or 
.several  purchasers,  that  causes  the  perplexity  of 


interior  buyers  when  they  are  billed  for  trucking 
and  warehouse  charges,  which  the  latter  in- 
variably pay  when  buying  in  less  than  carload  lots 
or  unless  they  buy  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  In  the 
latter  case  they  also  pay  for  hauling  to  the  rail- 
road terminal,  though  indirectly.  A buyer  orders 
coffee  in  New  York.  To  fill  the  order  it  may  be 
necessary  to  get  parts  of  it  from  Staten  Island, 
Brooklyn,  Manhattan,  and  Hoboken.  So  there 
will  be  hauling  expense  of  20  to  25  cents  a bag 
from  Staten  Island,  17  to  19  cents  from  Brooklyn, 
and  13  to  15  from  Manhattan. 

If  there  is  any  way  to  prevent  these  costs,  it 


The  New  Terminal  Sv.ste.m  on  Staten  Lsland 

On  the  left  are  three  of  the  I’oucli  'I  erminal  ihers  at  (Tift(/ii,  c<u  tlie  riglu  four  of  the  .American  I lock  'I'ermiiial  at 
Tf>mi>kinsville,  and  between  these  are  13  piers  of  tlic  new  .Municipal  'I'eriuinal. 
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has  not  been  discovered.  The  Acme  Weighing 
Co.  says  it  would  be  a great  saving  to  interior 
roasters  if  they  would  have  their  own  weigher 
to  clear  out  their  shipments ; but  this  would  be 
a guaranty  merely  of  the  quality  and  condition 
of  the  shipment,  and  would  have  no  bearing  upon 
trucking  charges. 

The  Convention  Opening 

The  convention  proper  is  to  open  at  10  o’clock 
Tuesday  morning,  November  1,  in  Exhibit  Hall, 
separated  from  Convention  Hall  only  by  a curtain. 
President  Brand  will  start  it  with  a few  remarks, 
after  which  A.  C.  Monagle,  former  secretary  of 
the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion and  known  as  the  “boy  orator  of  the  whole- 
sale grocers,”  will  discourse  on  the  value  of 
cooperation  among  all  branches  of  the  trade. 
When  he  is  through  the  delegates  will  spend  the 
rest  of  the  forenoon  inspecting  the  exhibits.  That 
there  may  be  no  loss  of  time,  the  association  will 
serve  a buffet  luncheon  in  Convention  Hall  at 
noon. 

The  regular  session  will  be  started  by  President 
Brand  with  his  address  at  1 o’clock.  He  will  then 
announce  appointments  to  the  Resolutions,  Nomi- 
nations, Credentials,  Press,  and  Time  and  Place 
of  Next  Meeting  Committees. 

President  Brand  has  asked  the  presidents  of  the 
branch  associations  to  name  one  member  from 
each  to  serve  on  the  Nominating  and  the  Resolu- 
tions Committees,  and  from  these  anft  three  chosen 
from  the  delegates  the  selections  will  be  made. 

The  Important  Subjects 

From  then  on  the  business  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  convention,  taken  up  largely  by  reports 
and  the  topics  suggested  by  the  special  committees, 
as  follows : 

Cost  Accounting 

The  committee  having  this  subject  in  charge  is 
composed  of  the  following: 

T.  E.  Jamison,  chairman,  Roanoke,  Va.,  Coffee 
& Spice  Co.;  H.  B.  Cropper,  Black  Hawk  Coffee 
& Spice  Co.,  Waterloo,  la.;  W.  P.  Benson,  Dil- 
worth  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  F.  J.  Ach,  Canby,  Ach  & 
Canby  Co.,  Dayton;  J.  W.  Reily,  Wm.  B.  Reily 
& Co.,  New  Orleans;  Charles  Clark,  Clark  & Host 
Co.,  Milwaukee;  S.  A.  Schonbrunn,  S.  A.  Schon- 
brunn  & Co.,  New  York;  Gus  Biston,  Biston  Cof- 
fee Co.,  St.  Louis ; Carl  W.  Brand,  Widlar  Co., 
Cleveland. 

Legislation 

Subjects  being  considered  by  this  committee  in- 
clude taxes ; the  tariff ; uniformity  of  federal  and 
state  laws ; the  Haugen  slack-filled  package  bill ; 
the  Calder  bill  to  make  federal  and  state  food 
laws  uniform ; the  Lodge  bill,  prohibiting  mis- 
representation in  advertising;  the  proposed  chang- 
ing of  the  Packers’  consent  decree ; food  law 
violations;  premium  laws.  The  members  are  the 
following : 

A.  J.  Dannemiller,  chairman,  Dannemiller  Cof- 


fee Co.,  Brooklyn;  J.  M.  McFadden,  McFadden 
Coffee  & Spice  Co.,  Dubuque;  James  W.  Reily, 
VVm.  B.  Reily  & Co.,  New  Orleans;  J.  E.  Sander- 
son, Jewett  & Sherman,  Milwaukee;  William  G. 
Valkmann,  A.  Schilling  & Co.,  San  Francisco; 
R.  S.  Neff,  National  Grocery  Co.,  Detroit;  H.  J. 
Blum,  Haworth  & Dewhurst  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  D. 
B.  Foster,  Swain,  Earle  & Co.,  Boston;  T.  L. 
Batterton,  Batterton  Rupert  Coffee  Co.,  Ashland, 
Ky. ; Thomas  J.  Webb,  Puhl-Webb  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
Carl  W.  Brand,  Widlar  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Trade  Practices 

Under  this  heading  will  be  considered  the  loan- 
ing of  coffee  urns ; misleading  advertising ; 
guaranteeing  prices  against  decline;  future  sales; 
subsidizing  salesmen ; ethics  in  employing  sales- 
men. These  are  the  committee : 

R.  W.  McCreery,  chairman.  Western  Grocer 
Mills,  Marshalltown,  la. ; James  W.  Reily,  Wm. 
B.  Reily  & Co.,  New  Orleans;  J.  E.  Maury, 
Maury-Cole  Co.,  Memphis;  William  Hoffman, 
John  Hoffman  & Sons  Co.,  Milwaukee;  William 
P.  Benson,  Dil worth  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  C.  W.  Grif- 
lin.  Young  & Griffin  Coffee  Co.,  New  York;  C.  H. 
Buker,  Martin  L.  Hall  Co.,  Boston;  James  Heekin, 
Heekin  Co.,  Cincinnati ; Robert  Meyer,  Meyer 
Bros.  Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis;  A.  J,  Geisenberger, 
Dal-Tex  Coffee  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  J.  M.  Motley, 
Levering  Coffee  Co.,  Baltimore;  Lot  Boardman, 
Wm.  S.  Scull  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. ; R.  E.  Harvey, 
Nave-McCord  Mercantile  Co.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo.; 
Carl  W.  Brand,  Widlar  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Trade  Relations 

The  following  committee  will  discuss  coopera- 
tion with  the  green  coffee  trade;  the  freight  for- 
warding bureau,  going  into  the  improving  of  port, 
harbor,  warehousing,  trucking,  and  other  condi- 
tions in  New  York ; trade  acceptances : 

Frank  Fishback,  chairman,  Fishback  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis ; R.  W.  McCreery,  Western  Grocer 
Mills,  Marshalltown,  la. ; B.  C.  Casanas,  Mer- 
chants’ Coffee  Co.,  New  Orleans ; James  O’Rourke, 
E.  R.  Godfrey  & Sons  Co.,  Milwaukee;  George  L. 
Neff,  George  L.  Neff  & Co.,  Pittsburgh;  O.  L. 
Flumly,  Sherman  Bros.  Co.,  Chicago ; Frank  Rus- 
sell, Russell  & Co-r  New  York;  C.  H.  Buker,  Mar- 
tin L.  Hall  Co.,  Boston;  C.  C.  Stowell,  Stowell 
Coffee  Co.,  Cincinnati ; Robert  Forbes,  of  the  Jas. 
H.  Forbes  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  or  H.  Petring,  of 
the  H.  P.  Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis ; Milt  Gasser, 
Gasser  Coffee  Co.,  Toledo;  R.  W.  Whitehill,  Glen- 
dora Products  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. ; Carl  W.  Brand, 
Widlar  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Distribution 

This  committee  will  consider  constructively  the 
regular  retail  dealer  and  the  bearing  that  wagon- 
route  merchants  and  chain  stores  have  on  the 
industry : 

J.  W.  Koehrman,  chairman,  Woolson  Spice  Co., 
Toledo;  W.  E.  Tone,  Tone  Bros.,  Des  Moines; 
J.  E.  Maury,  Maury-Cole  Co.,  Memphis ; B.  C. 
Casans,  Merchants’  Coffee  Co.,  New  Orleans;  F. 
E.  Stevens,  Roundy,  Peckham  & Dexter  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee ; F.  P.  Atha,  J.  A.  Folger  & Co.,  Kansas 
City;  Richard  O.  Miller,  Dwinell-Wright  Co., 
Boston;  W.  J.  Mahood,  Young-Mahood  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh; Ross  W.  Weir,  Ross  W.  Weir  & Co.,  New 
York;  Victor  Engelhard,  A.  Engelhard  & Sons 
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Co.,  Louisville;  E.  J.  Butler,  W.  S.  Quinby  Co., 
Boston;  Benjamin  Johnson,  Johnson-Layne  Cof- 
fee Co.,  St.  Louis;  W.  P.  M.  Irwin,  L,  H.  Parke 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  Frank  O.  Field,  Brownell  & 
Field  Co.,  Providence;  Carl  W.  Brand,  Widlar 
Co.,  Cleveland. 

Selling  Terms 

Subjects  before  this  committee  include  shorter 
terms  for  other  lines  of  goods ; one  percent  cash 
discount ; methods  of  collection ; f.  o.  b.  prices 
vs.  delivery  prices ; city  deliveries ; cancellations. 
These  are  the  committee  members : 

Bert  Halligan,  chairman,  Halligan  Coffee  Co., 


Davenport,  la.;  Harry  Culkin,  S.  Hamil  & Co., 
Keokuk,  la.;  James  W.  Reily,  Reily-Taylor  Co., 
New  Orleans;  George  Grossman,  Wm.  Grossman 
Co.,  Milwaukee ; G.  E.  Diefenthaler,  B.  Fischer  & 
Co.,  New  York;  H.  J.  Blum,  Haworth  & Dew- 
hurst  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  George  E.  Crampton, 
Dwinell-Wright  Co.,  Boston;  E.  W.  Stiles,  Stiles- 
Pellens  Co.,  Cincinnati ; William  Fisher,  Blankc 
.Sales  Co.,  St.  Louis ; P.  F.  Biedermann,  Bieder- 
mann  Bros.,  Chicago;  E.  N.  Gage,  O’Donohue- 
Knight  & Gage  Co.,  Cleveland;  Carl  W.  Brand, 
Widlar  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Membership 

Topics  to  be  considered  by  the  following  include 


lA,  IB.  Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  New  York.  Coffee- 
roasting  machinery. 

I,  2.  Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Label- 
ing machines  and  boxes.  George  F.  Vogt. 

.3.  Hobart  Mfg.  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio.  Electric  coffee 
mills.  Paul  Yount  and  Gus  Eichman. 

4.  Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp.,  New  York.  Duplex 
coffee  bags  and  flour  sacks,  carryall  bags.  W. 
B.  Tappen  Jr.,  W.  L.  S.  Alexander,  and  H.  C. 
Hancock. 

5.  United  States  Printing  & Lithograph  Co., 
Cincinnati.  Isabels,  folding  boxes,  lithographed 
advertising.  W.  W.  Reid. 

(i.  Tricolator  Co.,  New  York.  Tricolators.  Charles 
H.  Plummer. 

7.  E.  B.  Muller  & Co.,  New  York.  Chicory.  H.  F. 
Eisinger. 

8.  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.  Coffee 
machinery. 

r».  Canister  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Brooklyn.  Cans  for 
packing  dry  food  and  chemical  products.  J. 
PYederick  Jones,  R.  W.  Darnell,  and  O.  G.  Jakob. 

10.  Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Bags.  Thomas  M.  Royal,  B.  C.  Betner. 

II.  National  Paper  Can  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Napacans, 
hermetic  sealing  demonstrations,  new  type  of 
napacan  for  whole-bean  coffee. 

12.  Pneumatic  Scale  Corp.,  Norfolk  Downs,,  Mass, 
Packing  machinery. 

14.  Burt  Machine  Co..  Baltimore.  Labeling 
machines. 


15.  Tin  Decorating  Co.,  Baltimore.  Tin  containers. 

16.  Arkell  Safety  Bag  Co.,  New  York.  Linings  for 
coffee  packages. 

17.  National  Packaging  Machinery  Co.,  Boston. 
Packaging  machinery,  Scott  automatic  net 
weighing  machine  in  operation.  Charles  P. 
Wellman. 

18.  Lambert  Machine  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.  Coffee 
and  peanut  machinery.  A.  P.  Grohens. 

19.  Smith  Scale  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Exact- 
weight  Scales,  W.  S.  Smith. 

20.  Aldrich  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo.  Glass  urn  linings. 

21.  Rochester  Folding  Box  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Cartons  and  corrugated  shipping  containers.  C. 
E.  Hickcox  and  B.  S.  Newton. 

22.  Paper  Ware  Co.,  New  York,  llazador  cartons. 
Joseph  Zalkind,  Fred  S.  Radnitz,  Philip  Zalkind. 

23.  Ohio  Pottery  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  French 
coffee  biggins.  G.  E.  Frannfelter. 

A.  Not  assigned 

B.  American  Can  Co.,  New  York.  (’ontainers. 
E.  H.  Black,  L.  J.  Erenndt,  J.  F.  Caine,  A.  W. 
Langdon,  Hugh  Besson. 

(’.  Pas.sageway. 

I).  Arnold  & Aborn.  New  York.  Trn-Brn  coffee 

J)OtS. 

E.  fk)ntinental  Paper  & Bag  ISlills,  New  York. 
Paper  bags.  John  Stein,  H.  Tj.  Adler. 

F,  G,  H.  B.  F.  Gump  Co..  Chicago.  Ideal  senior 
steel-cut  coffee  mill  in  operation. 
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a membership  drive ; branch  associations ; national 
advertising  campaign  to  secure  cooperation : 
Wallace  T.  Morley,  chairman,  E.  T.  Smith  & 
Co.,  Worcester;  E.  C.  Joannes,  Joannes  Bros.  Co., 
Los  Angeles  ; Oscar  Remmer,  Sprague,  Warner  & 
Co.,  Chicago;  W.  L.  Myatt,  Morey  Mercantile 
Co.,  Denver;  Bert  L.  Halligan,  Halligan  Coffee 
Co.,  Davenport,  la. ; Joseph  Burk,  Atwood  & Co., 
Minneapolis;  C.  F.  Bonsor,  C.  F.  Bonsor  & Co., 
Philadelphia ; George  Smith,  Ridenour-Baker  Gro- 
cery Co.,  Kansas  City ; Lee  G.  Zinsmeister,  J. 
Zinsmeister  & Sons,  Louisville ; J.  E.  Maury, 
Maury-Cole  Co.,  Memphis;  W.  J.  Kahle,  Crescent 
Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle;  Laz.  Aron,  Crescent  Coffee 
Alills,  New  Orleans;  T.  O.  Budenbach,  B.  Fischer 
& Co.,  New  York ; A.  H.  Devers,  Closset  & 
Devers,  Portland,  Ore. ; F.  E.  Norwine,  Norwine 
Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis ; J.  C.  Riser,  Boren-Stewart 
Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. ; J.  O’Rourke,  E.  R.  Godfrey  & 
.Sons  Co.,  Milwaukee;  T.  J.  Prettyman  Jr.,  Pax- 
ton & Gallagher  Co.,  Omaha;  W.  J.  Mahood, 
Young-Mahood  & Co.,  Pittsburgh ; F.  W.  Har- 
mon, Weidemann  Co.,  Cleveland;  Webster  Jones, 
Jones-Thierbach  Co.,  San  Francisco;  R.  W.  Mon- 
ger, Hoffman-Hayman  Coffee  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. ; Carl  W.  Brand,  Widlar  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Th’e  convention  will  be  called  at  10  every  morn- 
ing, and  will  close  with  election  and  installation 
of  officers  on  Thursday,  the  3d. 

Coffee  Exchange  Session 
On  Wednesday  afternoon  at  3.15,  a session  will 
be  held  at  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Ex- 
change. It  will  start  with  an  address  by  a 
prominent  member  of  the  exchange,  who  will  ex- 
plain its  functions  and  activities  and  tell  of  the 
advisability  of  the  trade’s  branches  cooperating 
closely.  Chairman  Weir  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade 
Publicity  Committee  will  talk  on  the  work  of  his 
body ; followed  by  President  Brand  of  the  roast- 
ers on  the  interrelationship  of  the  roasting  in- 
dustry and  the  publicit}^  movement.  William 
Bayne  Jr.,  representing  the  green  coffee  trade, 
will  address  on  the  Joint  Committee’s  work. 

Green  Coffee  Men  Helping 
The  green  coffee  men  are  displaying  warm  in- 
terest in  the  convention,  and  are  sending  invita- 
tions to  their  trade  fellows  in  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  and  elsewhere  to  come.  This  work  is 
in  the  hands  of  a committee  headed  by  George 
W.  Lawrence.  Following  are  his  associates : 
William  Bavne  Jr.,  S.  H.  Dorr,  C.  A.  Fairchild, 
Henry  Schaefer,  James  H.  Tavlor,  A.  Schieren-’ 
berg,  C.  H.  Stoffregen,  W.  F.  Blake,  Leon  Israel, 
B.  H.  Rhodes,  and  Charles  Meehan. 


COFFEE  FREIGHT  RATES  REDUCED 
The  Southern  Pacific  announced  a reduction 
from  90  cents  per  100  pounds  to  80  cents  in 
freight  rates  on  green  coffee  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  the  Mississippi  River  and  all  points  in  Illinois, 
effective  September  13.  The  minimum  carload 
weight  has  also  been  reduced  from  80,000  to  40,- 
000  pounds. 


TEA  DRINKING  GROWING  HERE 

Grace  Manager  Writes  That  It  Is  Increas- 
ing in  Popularity  in  the 
United  States 

IN  line  with  the  opinion  of  F.  W.  Nash,  Ameri- 
can manager  for  Thom.as  Lipton,  that  tea 
drinking  is  increasing  in  the  United  States  (as 
published  in  last  month’s  issue),  is  the  expression 
of  R.  B.  Meyer,  manager  of  the  tea  department 
of  W.  ,R.  Grace  & Co.,  who  writes ; 

Steady  Growth  in  Tea  Drinking 
“Although  the  habit  of  tea  drinking  among 
Americans  has  not  assumed  the  prevalence  of  the 
use  of  this  beverage  in  England,  where  it  has 
been  a national  institution  for  many  years,  there 
has  been,  nevertheless,  throughout  the  United 
States  a steady  growth  in  popularity  of  tea  drink- 
ing, and  of  late  it  has  shown  an  increase  among 
men. 

“Fifty  tearooms  flourish  today  in  New  York  to 
one  15  years  ago.  An  examination  of  the  New 
York  classified  telephone  directory  shows  that 
in  1913  only  a dozen  tearooms  had  telephones, 
while  in  the  1921  directory  there  are  60  listed. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  include  a large  number 
of  smaller  tea  places  in  the  downtown  and  up- 
town districts  without  telephones.  Furthermore, 
it  was  only  in  1920  that  tearooms  became  so  num- 
erous as  to  be  included  in  a special  list  in  the 
classified  telephone  directory. 

“The  craze  for  afternoon  dancing  that  set  in 
about  1914  accelerated  the  demand  for  a ‘drop  of 
something.  The  men  took  ‘their  usual’ ; but  when 
prohibition  came  many  of  the  so-called  sterner 
sex  found  in  tea  a not  unsatisfactory  substitute 
for  stronger  refreshment.  The  ‘nineteenth  hole’ 
at  golf  clubs  is  often  completely  surrounded  by 
teapots.  Down  on  Long  Island  polo  players  find 
tea  a first-class  pick-up  after  a hard  match.  Jack 
Dempsey  drank  tea  just  before  he  faced  Carpen- 
tier. 

In  New  York  Business  Houses 
“Along  about  haff-past  4 in  the  afternoon  it  is 
not  unusual  in  some  of  the  big  banks  and  mer- 
cantile houses  in  New  York  to  catch  a glimpse  of 
a teapot  and  severely  plain  cups  and  saucers  being 
borne  into  the  executive  offices.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  it  is  common  habit ; but  it  is  far 
more  frequent  than  five  years  ago,  when  the  cus- 
tom was  confined  to  some  of  the  British  steam- 
ship offices,  and  to  those  men  who  had  formed 
the  tea-drinking  habit  in  British  countries  or  in 
overseas  markets  where  the  mode  of  life  was  sub- 
ject to  British  influence. 

. “The  American  business  day  is  so  broken  that 
men  often  find  the  period  after  half-past  4 the 
only  time  available  for  uninterrupted  concentra- 
tion on  a single  task.  A cup  of  tea  soothes  the 
stomachic  nerve  centers  that  are  a little  jumpy 
after  business  harassment  and  is  an  admirable 
preliminary  for  an  hour  or  two  of  calm,  construc- 
tive thought.  Ask  the  man  who  has  tried  it. 

“One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  tea 
drinking  as  an  aid  to  the  business  day  is  the  vener- 
able Alvey  A.  Adee,  who  has  been  second  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  39  years,  and  is  the  nation’s 
foremost  authority  on  diplomatic  procedure.  Mid- 
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way  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Adee  invariabl}'  has 
his  tea,  and  many  a delicate  diplomatic  note  has 
been  penned  by  him  with  the  teapot  singing  just 
at  the  left  of  his  desk. 

“In  one  of  the  prominent  clubs  of  New  York, 
having  a membership  of  1,000  men,  we  are  told 
that  more  tea  is  drunk  daily  than  all  other  bever- 
ages combined. 

“L.  M.  Boomer,  managing  director  of  a chain 
of  large  New  York  hotels,  writes,  ‘We  note  signs 
of  increase  in  tea  drinking  in  our  several  restau- 
rants, particularly  during  the  summer,  but  cannot 
advise  as  to  just  what  extent  such  increase  may 
be  considered  as  due  to  prohibition.  We  find  that 
'the  brands  most  in  demand  are  orange  pekoe  vari- 
eties and  Ceylon  teas ; the  greater  demand  for 
the  first  mentioned,  which  is  favored  by  male  tea 
drinkers  in  increasing  numbers.’ 

“There  is  quite  evident  an  increased  observance 
of  the  5 o’clock  tea  hour  in  homes,  clubs,  and  vari- 
ous places  of  recreation,  and  this  is  the  particular 
use  of  tea  that  affords  its  peculiar  beneficial  and 
exhilarating  results.  In  the  words  of  a well  known 
tea  dealer,  ’Tea  is  shown  by  experiment  to  act 
directly  on  the  brain  without  up.setting  digestion ; 
this,  providing  it  be  used  intelligently  between 
meals,  as  the  English  know  how  to  get  the  benefit 
of  tea.  It  is  the  late-afternoon  and  late-forenoon 
beverage  and  stimulant.’ 

Why  the  Popularity 

‘‘There  are  several  reasons  adduced  for  the  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  use  of  tea  on  the  part  of 
Americans,  some  thinking  that  the  war,  which 
brought  tens  of  thousands  of  our  young  men  into 
experimental  touch  with  the  tea-drinking  habit  of 
Britishers  in  the  trenches,  has  influenced  young 
men  particularly  to  continue  the  tea  habit  here 
at  home.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
legislation  relative  to  prohibition  has  affected 
somewhat  the  use  of  tea,  as  it  has  enlarged  the 
use  of  other  soft  drinks. 

“Economy  is  suggested  also  as  a reason  for 
forming  the  tea-drinking  habit,  since  a pound  of 
tea  will  make  in  the  neighborhood  of  300  cups, 
while  a pound  of  coffee  makes  only  30.  Probably 
one  of  the  reasons  is  the  enlarging  appreciation  of 
the  actual  results  of  tea,  its  users,  including  now 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  world,  finding  it  a real  food  and  strength 
auxiliary,  securing  a gentle  exhilaration,  and  an 
agreeable  means  of  imbibing  the  water  necessary 
in  human  nutrition.  There  should  be  added  the 
use  of  tea  as  a social  usage,  contributing  to  the 
delights  of  companionshii). 

How  Tea  Should  Be  Brewed 

“The  secret  of  securing  the  value  of  tea  is  de- 
pendent in  no  small  way  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  brewed.  Fre.sh  water  should  be  used 
rather  than  water  that  has  been  boiling  for  some 
time.  Filtered  water  is  preferable  when  it  can  be 
obtained.  In  fact,  the  kind  of  water  obtainable 
should  have  a determining  effect  ui>on  the  kind 
of  tea  that  should  be  drunk  in  that  section,  since 
hard  water,  salt  water,  alkali  water,  etc.,  all  have 
a distinct  effect  on  tea. 

“The  water  in  which  tea  is  brewed  should  be 
brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then  left  to  boil, 
according  to  the  old  tea  men,  ‘until  the  steam  hits 
the  ceiling.’  A teaspoonful  of  tea  to  tiie  cup 
.‘^hould  then  be  placerf  in  the  teapot  and  the  boiling 
water  poured  out,  when  the  tea  leaves  should  be 


allowed  to  draw  for  five  minutes.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  liquor  should  be  immediately  used 
or  drawn  off  the  leaves.  The  use  of  cream  and 
sugar  depends  upon  the  individual’s  taste;  but 
when  these  are  used  there  is  doubtless  increased 
nutriment  taken  with  the  tea.’’ 


GERMAN  COFFEE  CONSUMPTION 


People  Lay  in  Stocks  to  Deat  tFe  Inevit- 
able Tax — Triest  Market  xlbont 
to  Reopen 


(special  correspondence) 

London,  Sept.  14,  1921. 

/\  CORRESPONDENT  writes  from  Hamburg 
^ ^ that  the  sales  of  coffee  during  the  last  cam- 
paign in  that  town  may  be  estimated  at  1,500,000 
bags.  So  long  as  the  German  Custom  House  will 
not  publish  figures  of  the  releases,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  the  exact  consumption  of  coffee  in  Ger- 
many, 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  sales  in  Germany  are 
far  from  representing  the  consumption  of  the 
country,”  he  says.  “We  must  not  forget  that 
before  the  war  the  German  housekeeper  could 
buy  from  best  grocers  a pound  of  coffee  of  good 
flavor,  roasted,  for  one  mark.  Today  the  same 
coffee  costs  22  to  25  marks  a pound.  Admitting 
to  a large  extent  the  great  depreciation  of  our 
money,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  coffee  has 
risen  considerably  more  than  the  mark  has  fallen. 
The  whole  world  was  not  equally  enriched  during 
the  war,  and  there  are  today  thousands  of  people, 
who  really  would  represent  a majority  of  the 
consumers,  who  are  deprived  of  coffee  because 
their  means  will  not  allow  them  to  buy  it.  This  is 
an  indisputable  fact.” 


Other  Continental  Trade 
Although  far  from  having  taken  its  oldtime 
place  in  the  commercial  world,  Hamburg  has  kept 
a great  portion  of  its  prewar  connections  and  in 
present  business  .Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Fin- 
land figure  as  buyers,  to  name  only  countries 
that  are  supplied  at  Hamburg.  Dant/dg  and 
Memel  are  also  at  times  large  buyers,  well  over 
their  local  consunqition,  and  sell  the  coffee  in 
their  hinterland,  Poland,  and  perhaps  also  Russia. 

It  is  known  here  lately  that  by  reason  of  the 
deiireciation  of  our  currency  Holland  is  buying 
coffee  here  that  she  had  previously  sold  to  us. 
In  the  same  way  Scandinavia,  which  has  no  need 
of  coffee,  in  the  meantime  has  bought  large  lots. 

I''earing  an  increa.se  in  the  tax  on  coffee  in  Ger- 
many, which  will  surely  come,  large  quantities 
have  been  cleared  at  Hamburg  and  elsewhere, 
figuring  in  the  sales,  but  it  is  not  for  present 
consumption.  Many  housewives  have  laid  in 
stocks,  and  I am  certain  that  when  the  new  taxes 
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are  applied  the  consumption  of  coffee  in  Germany 
will  diminish  considerably. 

Triest  Coffee  Market  Reopens 
The  coffee  market  at  the  Commercial  Exchange 
of  Triest  is  about  to  reopen  after  having  been 
closed  for  seven  years.  This  is  an  important 
event  in  the  economic  life  of  Triest,  as  it  was  one 
of  the  leading  coffee  markets  of  Europe.  The 
market  was  closed  in  1914  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War.— A.  J. 


CULTURED  COFFEE  ACTIVITIES 

New  Factory  Operating  in  Brooklyn  and 
Others  Planned — How  the  Coffee 
Is  Treated 

The  Cultured  Coffee  Co.  of  America  has  es- 
tablished a new  factory  at  Store  35,  Bush 
Terminal,  Brooklyn,  where  it  is  working  to  its 
capacity  of  600  bags  a week.  Other  plants  are 
operating  in  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Detroit  with  a 
total  capacity,  including  that  of  Brooklyn,  of  2,000 
bags  a week.  It  is  planned  to  have  other  factories 
at  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  Boston, 

The  headquarters  and  executive  offices  are  at 
Detroit,  with  the  research  work  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Parke,  Davis  & Co.  The  Brook- 


lyn activities  are  in  charge  of  H.  C.  Gamble  and 
E.  G.  Beeson,  who  have  been  succeeded  in  the 
Chicago  plant  by  J.  A.  Heberling,  formerly  sales 
manager  for  the  Wagstaff  Coffee  Co.  of  Detroit. 

An  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  process  of 
culturing  coffee  was  made  by  a recognized  au- 
thority in  bacteriology  recently,  who  issued  the 
following  report : 

Ripening  on  the  Ocean 
“For  a great  many  years  the  coffee  dealers  and 
coffee  roasters  of  this  country  have  known  that 
the  high  grade  of  Java  coffee  was  due  to  a certain 
‘ripening’  process  that  the  green  coffee  underwent 
in  being  transported  from  Java  to  this  country  in 
slow  sailing  vessels.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
same  original  grade  of  Java  coffee  brought  here 
by  fast  steam  vessels  arrived  in  a condition  that 
was  materially  different  from  that  coming  in  the 
slow  vessel. 

“This  change  was  so  well  known  that  masters 
of  sailing  vessels  used  in  the  coffee  trade  were 
paid  a premium  for  coffee  that  had  heated  and  had 
undergone  this  ‘ripening’  process,  which  was  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  highest-grade  Java  coffee.  This 
‘ripening’  took  place  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel  while 
passing  through  the  tropics,  where  humidity  is 
great  and  the  temperature  hot. 

What  Caused  the  Change 
“A  few  years  ago.  Emmet  G.  Beeson,  in  discuss- 
ing this  problem  with  Floyd  W.  Robison  of  De- 
troit, mentioned  to  him  the  change  that  took  place, 
and  suggested  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  de- 


The  Inoculating  Device  and  Culture  Tank 

This  inoculating  device  (in  the  left-hand  picture)  consists  of  a spiral  conveyor.  The  coffee  first  passes  under  a 
dear-water  spray,  which  removes  the  dirt  and  pockets  of  bacteria,  and  then  goes  under  two  sprays,  which  inoculate 
the  coffee  with  selected  cultures.  The  culture  tank  and  mechanism  for  sustaining  uniformity  of  inoculation  are 

shown  in  the  right-hand  picture. 
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General  View  of  Cultured  Coffee  Growing  Chamber;  Capacity,  600  Bags  a Week 


termine  scientifically  what  did  actually  take  place. 
As  a result  of  this,  Mr.  Robison  and  Mr.  Beeson 
investigated  this  subject  quite  thoroughly,  and 
found  that  the  coffee  underwent  a distinct  molding 
process  under  the  factors  of  high  humidity  and 
high  temperature,  due  to  its  long  trip  through 
tropical  seas. 

“They  thereupon  secured  some  high-grade  Java 
and  carefully  isolated  the  microorganism  found 
thereon.  As  a result  of  this,  a set  of  cultural  ex- 
periments was  undertaken  to  determine  the  effect 
of  the  various  molds  found  upon  the  raw  Java 
coffee.  This  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  certain 
types  of  mold,  particularly  Ochraceus  and  Asper- 
gillus wintii,  when  growing  upon  green  Java 
coffee  for  about  10  days,  produced  a change  iden- 


tical with  that  in  the  sailing-vessel  transportation. 

Organizing  to  Manufacture 

“The  final  result  was  the  organization  of  the 
Pan-American  Coffee  Co.  [now  the  Cultured 
Coffee  Co.]  by  Mr.  Robison,  Mr.  Beeson,  and  a 
few  others.  At  first  they  planned  to  place  on  the 
market  a cultured  coffee  and  sell  it  under  a trade 
name.  Later  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable, 
and  the  company  decided  to  act  simply  as  cultural 
agents  in  treating  green  Brazilian  Santos  to 
produce  the  Javalike  character  so  much  desired 
l)y  coffee  roasters.  They  are  now  engaged  in  pro- 
cessing coffee  under  contract  for  various  coffee 
houses,  and  charge  only  2^  cents  a pound. 

“At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Pan- 


The  Culture  Trays  and  Intensifying  Bins  in  the  Culture  Process 

The  bins  (left-hand  picture)  serve  to  insure  quick,  positive,  enzymic  action,  which  gives  solubility  and  smoothness  of 

flavor.  The  culture  trays  appear  on  the  right. 
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American  Coffee  Co.  Mr.  Robison  secured  a patent 
upon  the  culturing  of  coffee  by  microorganisms. 
This  patent  has  been  pronounced  basic  by  a num- 
ber of  patent  attorneys  and  is  thought  to  cover 
the  culturing  of  coffee  by  any  group  of  micro- 
organisms. Patents  were  also  secured  in  22 
foreign  countries,  covering  all  of  those  where 
coffee  is  produced. 

How  Coffee  Is  Cultured 

“The  process  in  use  consists  of  a spiral  conveyor, 
which  is  built  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  and 
carries  a continuous  volume  of  coffee  through 
about  four  lineal  feet  of  spray  area,  where  the 
coffee  is  washed  by  a powerful  spray  of  water. 

“It  is  then  continued  along  the  conveyor  to  a 
section  where  a cultured  solution,  consisting  of  a 
culture  mixed  with  water,  is  pumped  over  it  and 
allowed  to  drain  free.  The  coffee  is  then  elevated 
into  a hopper,  from  which  trays  are  filled  and 
placed  in  the  incubating  room.  These  culture 
trays  consist  of  a shallow  box  about  six  inches 
deep,  2p2  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  long.  The  con- 
struction of  this  tray  is  ll4-inch  slats,  having  small 
spaces  between  to  allow  for  ventilation.  The  wet 
cultured  coffee  is  run  into  these  trays  and  leveled 
to  about  the  depth  of  the  tray. 

“Stacks  of  trays,  approximately  six  feet  in 
height,  are  then  placed  in  an  isolated  culture  roorn. 
which  will  hold  approximately  200  trays.  This 
room  is  equipped  with  heating  and  ventilating 
facilities  so  arranged  as  to  give  careful  temper- 
ature control  and  also  maintain  uniform  humid- 
ity. The  air  is  at  first  constantly  pumped  from  var- 
ious sections  of  the  room  and  back  into  a pipe 
running  along  the  floor  at  the  sides.  This  gives 
uniform  distribution  of  moisture  and  temperature. 
When  the  rooms  are  filled  at  first,  they  are  main- 
tained at  about  90°  Fah.  with  a humidity  of  only 
about  five  degrees  less,  for  about  two  days. 

“At  the  end  of  this  time  a sufficient  heat  has  been 
generated  by  the  fermenting  coffee  grains  so  that 
additional  heat  is  turned  off  and  culture  allowed  to 
grow  for  four  or  five  days,  or  longer. 

“About  the  end  of  the  third  day  there  appears 
over  the  surface  of  the  coffee  berries  a fine  white 
growth.  This  is  the  hyphae  of  the  mold  which  are 
growing  into  the  berry.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
fruiting  heads  appear  and  give  the  trays  a yellow- 
ish brown  appearance. 

“The  coffee  is  then  dumped  from  trays  into  bins 
having  a capacity  of  100  bags.  Here  the  enzyme 
secreted  from  the  mold  growth  continues  to  func- 
tion, causing  the  mass  of  coffee  to  heat,  gradually 
increasing  in  temperature  till  it  reaches  its  peak. 
When  the  temperature  starts  to  recede  it  signifies 
completion  of  the  internal  activity.  The  moisture 
content  of  the  coffee  itself  gradually  falls  through- 
out this  10-day  period,  and  when  taken  from  the 
bins  it  has  only  slightly  more  moisture  than  when 
originally  received  at  the  plant.  The  coffee  is  then 
put  through  a tumbling  and  scouring  process  an.d 
sacked  for  return  to  the  coffee  roaster. 

Results  cf  the  Treatment 

“The  coffee  most  usually  cultured  is  Brazilian 
Santos,  which  when  treated  by  this  method  gives 
a coffee  having  very  fine  blending  qualities. 

“It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a very  material 
economic  saving  is  effected  by  the  use  of  cultured 
Santos  in  preference  to  ship-‘ripened’  Java,  in  mak- 
ing the  commercial  blends  that  the  coffee  roasters 
desire  for  their  various  brands.  The  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  coffee  berry  causes  the  coffee  to 


change  color  from  a slaty  green  to  a light  tan  or 
yellow  in  exterior  appearance,  and  to  become  more 
brittle  and  softer  in  the  coffee  in  physical  con- 
dition. 

“The  method  by  which  coffee  men  judge  the 
quality  of  the  coffee  is  known  as  the  cup  test, 
which  consists  in  making  an  infusion  of  the  de- 
sired kind  of  coffee  and  testing  this  infusion  with- 
out sugar  or  cream.  It  is  in  this  cup  test  that  this 
cultured  coffee  shows  the  most  remarkable  change 
from  the  coft'ee  before  cultured.  The  natural 
Santos  produces  a thin  acid  coffee,  while  the  cul- 
tured product  gives  a cup  that  is  thick  and  mellow 
in  flavor  and  of  a more  pleasing  aromatic  char- 
acter. 

Protecting  the  Consumer 

“Since  there  might  arise  some  question  of  fraud- 
ulent substitution  of  cultured  coffee  for  genuine 
ship-‘ripened’  Java,  the  Cultured  Coffee  Co.  has 
made  distinct  provision  in  its  contracts  for  cul- 
turing, to  the  effect  that,  should  the  coffee  roaster 
attempt  to  use  a cultured  coffee  in  place  of  orig- 
inal Java,  and  as  a result  defraud  the  buyer,  the 
Cultured  Coffee  Co.  would  refuse  to  culture 
further  shipments  for  him.  Every  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  to  place  the  cultured  coffee  on  its  own 
merits  and  not  to  confuse  it  with  Java  coffee  as 
it  is  ordinarily  sold. 

“Java  coffee  has  always  brought  a much  higher 
price  than  any  other  variety  on  the  market.  This 
was  due  to  the  very  desirable  smooth  flavor  of 
the  ship-‘ripened’  Java.  The  ‘ripening,’  by  holding 
on  a slow  sailing  vessel  for  a comparatively  long 
time,  gave  an  unstandardized  and  variable  grade  of 
coffee. 

“By  the  method  of  culturing  as  produced  by  the 
Cultured  Coffee  Co.,  a green  Java  or  a Brazilian 
Santos  can  be  transformed  in  10  days  from  a 
characteristic  high-grade  rough  coffee  to  a smooth, 
creamy  Javalike  coffee.  This  method  produces  a 
much  more  uniform  product  and  one  having  a 
more  desirable  flavor.” 

FINDING  A NEW  BEVERAGE 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  Looks  Into  Cassina 
or  Yaupon  Plant,  Which  May  Be 
Brewed  Like  Tea 

(special  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  12,  1921. 
An  investigation  is  being  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agricultlire,  into  the  beverage  possibilities  of  a 
plant  that  has  long  been  used  in  place  of  tea  along 
the  coast  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  as 
far  south  as  the  northern  part  of  Florida.  In  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  this  plant  is  known  as 
yaupon.  It  grows  also  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
northern  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
and  Texas.  In  South  Carolina  it  is  called  the 
cassina,  or  Christmas-berry  tree. 

Not  only  the  tender  shoots,  but  all  the  leaves, 
it  has  been  found,  contain  caffein,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  the  laborious  hand  picking  nec- 
essary in  gathering  tea,  of  which  only  certain 
leaves  can  be  used.  Wild  plants  are  abundant, 
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and  in  one  place  a cassina  hedge  two  miles  long 
has  been  found. 

During  the  World  War  it  was  suggested  as  a 
possible  native  source  in  case  the  imported  supply 
of  medicinal  caffein  became  unavailable.  It  is 
Ifnown  that  the  Indians  in  this  region  used  the 
plant  both  as  a beverage  and  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses. The  Spaniards  learned  the  use  of  it  from 
the  Indians.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  it  was 
used  again,  crudely  prepared,  to  take  the  place  of 
tea  and  coffee,  which  the  southern  states  could 
not  easily  get. 

It  is  thought  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  by  proper  methods  of  curing,  similar  to  those 
used  in  curing  green  and  black  teas,  an  excellent 
beverage  might  be  brewed  from  it.  Further  in- 
vestigations will  be  made  by  the  department  to 
determine  the  practical  problems  incidental  to  the 
production  of  cassina  for  beverage  purposes. — J. 


THROUGH  INDIA’S  TEA  LAND 


A Trip  from  Calcutta  to  Darjeeling,  Assam, 
Sylhet,  Cachar,  and  Other  ' 
Himalaya  Districts 

(staff  correspondence) 

Calcutta,  June  15,  1921. 
'^WENTY  hours  due  north  by  the  Eastern 
Bengal,  Northern  Bengal,  and  Darjeeling- 
Himalayan  Railways  will  land  a passenger  from 
Calcutta  in  Kurseong  and  Darjeeling,  the  centers 
of  the  Himalayan  tea  district.  From  there  the 
gardens  are  reached  by  road,  the  outcoming  tea 
being  carried  by  coolies  or  pack  trains. 

The  hill  coolies  are  a sturdy  race  of  Indo-Mon- 
golians,  who  will  foot  it  over  hill  and  dale  with 
a load  of  200  pounds,  supported  in  a cradle  with 
a strap  over  the  forehead.  The  women  are  quite 
as  sturdy  carriers  as  the  men.  They  carry  a 
stout  staff,  and  when  they  feel  like  a rest  convert 
themselves  into  a sort  of  human  tripod. 

The  Terai  is  reached  in  about  twelve  hours. 
“Terai”  is  the  Indian  name  for  the  plain  imme- 
diately below  the  foothills.  The  route  to  the 
Terai  is  the  same  as  to  Darjeerling. 

For  the  Dooars  one  has  to  branch  off  to  the 
east  from  the  Northern  Bengal  Railway,  switch- 
ing on  to  the  Bengal-Dooars.  It  is  not  far,  hut 
it  takes  a bit  of  time,  as  the  B.  D.  is  slow  (in 
fact,  it  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  railway  in  the 
world,  created  when  “God  made  every  creeping 
thing”)  ; but  within  24  hours  you  can  reach  any 
part  of  the  Dooars  from  Calcutta. 

In  Remote  Assam 

.^ssam  is  a different  proposition.  It  is  remote 
in  the  arc  of  a circle  extending  from  northeast 
to  east,  and  is  divided  into  two  valleys, — the  Brah- 


maputra, through  which  runs  the  greatest  river 
in  India — bigger  than  the  Ganges — and  the  Surma 
Valley,  intersected  by  the  smaller  river  of  that 
name.  The  Brahmaputra  Valley  (often  called 
“Assam  Proper”)  contains  the  tea  districts  of 
Nowgong,  Durrung,  Jorehaut,  Lakhimpur,  Sibs- 
agar,  and  Dibrugarh,  in  that  order,  extending 
eastward. 

A passenger  can  reach  Gauhati  on  the  western 
extremity  of  Assam  Proper  by  rail  in  about 
twenty-four  hours.  From  there  travel  is  by 
river  steamer.  The  steamers  are  powerful,  but 


so  is  the  stream,  and  going  up  takes  longer  than 
coming  down.  It  requires  piloting,  just  as  the 
Mississippi,  for  the  river  has  a way  of  throwing 
up  sandbanks  and  shallows,  and  is  very  unre- 
liable. The  native  serangs,  however,  are  clever 
pilots.  It  takes  days  to  traverse  Assam  by  river ; 
but  there  is  no  other  route. 

The  Surma  Valley,  containing  the  tea  districts 
of  Cachar  and  Sylhet,  is  nearer,  but  separated 
from  Bengal  and  Calcutta  by  the  unbridgable 
River  Megna,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Brahmaputra  and  the  Ganges. 

To  Sylhet  and  Cachar 

The  Eastern  Bengal  Railway  can  take  a pas- 
senger only  as  far  as  Goalundo,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Megna,  about  half  a day’s  journey  east;  from 
there  half  a day  by  river  steamer  to  Chandpur,  on 
the  other  bank,  where  the  .\ssam  Bengal  Railway 
depot  is  located ; thence  by  train  to  Cachar, 
passing  Sylhet  enroute. 

No  farther,  because  the  hill  section,  which  was 
built  to  connect  with  .^ssam  Proper  over  the 
intervening  Khasia  and  Jaintia  Hills,  was  found 
ruinously  expensive,  and  so  shut  down.  As  it 
is,  the  .\ssam  Bengal  Railway  is  a heavy  charge 
on  government  revenue,  as  it  works  at  a loss. — ■ 
Charles  Judge. 
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WHAT  JAPAN  TEA  NEEDS 

Shidzuoka  Association  Frankly  Told  by 
Otis  Poole  That  It  Must  Reduce 
Price  and  Improve  Quality 

P RANK  advice,  with  hits  straight  from  the 
-*■  shoulder,  has  been  given  to  the  Shidzuoka-Keii 
Tea  Association  of  Japan  by  Otis  A.  Poole, 
American  agent  of  Macy  Bros.  & Gillet.  His  let- 
ter to  that  body  has  been  translated  into  Japanese 
and  published  in  numerous  newspapers  through- 
out Japan.  He  sternly  told  the  tea  men  that  they 
must  improve  the  quality  of  their  tea,  reduce 
prices,  and  cease  talk  of  war  with  the  United 
States,  if  they  hoped  to  increase  their  export 
business. 

The  letter  was  dated  August  8,  1921,  and  reads 
as  follows : 

Anxiety  Ten  Years  Too  Late 
“You  have  done  me  the  great  honor  of  request- 
ing that  I should  make  some  suggestions  through 
your  association  as  to  the  best  means  of  restoring 
the  export  of  Japan  teas  to  America  and  Canada 
to  its  former  volume  of  35,000,000  to  40,000,000 
pounds  per  annum.  I hope  you  will  pardon  me 
if  I make  the  general  observation  to  start  with 
that  I think  your  solicitude  as  to  the  fate  of  your 
tea  export  business  is  more  than  10  years  too  late. 

“For  more  than  20  years  you  have  been  running 
your  export  tea  business  on  the  good  reputation 
made  by  Japan  teas  prior  to  1900;  but  now  you  are 
beginning  to  reap  the  result  of  the  steadily  declin- 
ing quality  and  rising  cost  of  the  teas  you  have 
been  sending  to  America  since  1900. 

“At  the  beginning  of  1903,  when  the  United 
States  Government  removed  the  Spanish  War  im- 
port duty  of  10  cents  a pound,  you  promptly 
opened  up  the  market  in  May  of  that  year  at  5 to 
8 cents  a pound  above  the  cost  of  the  previous 
year  on  the  assumption  that,  if  the  American  con- 
sumer could  pay  his  government  10  cents  a pound 
duty  in  addition  to  the  import  cost,  you  might  just 
as  well  jump  your  price  an  equal  amount  because 
the  duty  was  no  longer  imposed. 

“That  worked  so  well  that  you  got  the  impres- 
sion America  had  to  have  Japan  teas  anyway,  and 
then  you  began  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production 
by  putting  no  fertilizer  or  less  fertilizer  on  the 
gardens,  plucking  the  gardens  closer,  gathering 
more  second-  and  third-crop  teas  from  the  same 
improverished  gardens,  and  resorting  to  cheap  and 
dirty  iron  machinery  in  place  of  skilled  hand  labor 
in  preparing  the  teas ; so  that  Japan  teas  gradually 
became  the  poorest  teas  in  the  world  and  were 
continually  advanced  in  cost  until  they  were  double 
the  cost  of  any  other  teas,  with  the  inevitable  re- 
sult that  the  American  consumer  has  neglected 
Japan  teas  in  favor  of  the  better  and  cheaper  teas 
of  other  countries,  and  American  m.erchants  ceased 
to  order  teas  from  Japan.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
you  are  beginning  to  be  anxious  about  the  future, 
or  that  you  should  want  suggestions  on  how  to 
prevent  the  export  from  growing  still  less. 

Must  Begin  All  Over  Again 
“This  task  is  not  going  to  be  easy  child’s  play: 
it  is  going  to  call  for  some  earnest  and  sincere 
teamwork  by  all  who  are  genuinely  interested. 


You  have  got  to  begin  all  over  again  to  reestablish 
the  good  reputation  of  Japan  tea,  the  same  as  you 
did  50  years  ago,  by  making  it  better  than  any 
other  green  tea  in  the  world. 

“It  will  not  do  to  spend  a fat  government  sub- 
sidy, as  you  did  the  last  one,  in  advertising  that 
‘Japan  teas  as  known  to  all  peoples  of  the  world 
are  the  best  teas,’  unless  they  are  really  so.  You 
cannot  build  up  a good  reputation  by  advertising 
your  teas  as  ‘the  best’  and  then  delivering  the 
poorest.  Don’t  spend  any  more  money  advertising 
until  you  have  learned  how  to  make  your  teas 
good  at  a reasonable  cost. 

“There  used  to  be  a saying  that  silk  and  tea 
could  not  be  raised  profitably  in  any  country  where 
labor  was  not  satisfied  with  wages  of  2 sen  an 
hour,  and  that  is  just  about  what  tea  pickers  and 
laborers  were  paid  when  I first  came  to  Japan 
33  years  ago.  Conditions  have  changed  since 
then  and  the  same  labor  now  is  not  satisfied  with 
10  times  that  per  hour,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
impossible  to  use  the  same  amount  of  hand  labor 
in  the  production  of  tea  as  in  the  early  times  when 
Japan  teas  were  really  the  best  and  cheapest  green 
teas  in  the  world.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  it, 
and  it  is  useless  to  waste  breath  exhorting  the  pro- 
ducer to  attempt  the  impossible. 

Machinery  Instead  of  Hand  Labor 

“We  are  now  living  in  an  era  of  mechanism  and 
applied  science,  and.  unless  you  can  devise  machine 
processes  to  take  the  place  of  hand  labor  in  the 
production  of  tea.  which  will  make  the  tea  better 
than  the  handwork,  you  cannot  reestablish  the 
good  reputation  of  Japan  tea  in  foreign  countries. 

“Your  attempts  up  to  now  to  substitute  machin- 
ery in  place  of  hand  labor  have  not  been  success- 
ful ; on  the  contrary,  they  are  among  the  chief 
causes  of  the  poor  quality  and  bad  reputation  of 
Japan  teas  in  America  today.  The  present  emer- 
gency calls  for  the  best  inventive  genius  of  your 
young  men  who  have  grown  up  in  the  tea  business 
and  know  the  most  about  tea  and  why  it  is  good 
tea  or  poor  tea.  Borrowing  or  copying  the  me- 
chanical processes  that  are  perfectly  suitable  to 
making  a good  black  tea  in  another  climate  is  use- 
less if  the  same  processes  result  only  in  spoiling 
the  product  in  Japan,  where  you  want  to  make  a 
good  green  tea. 

“I  happened  into  an  experimental  station  at 
Makinohara,  10  years  ago,  when  a basket  of  fresh- 
gathered  green  leaf  was  divided  into  two  parts. 
One  portion  was  made  into  Nama  leaf  by  the  old 
hand  process  and  the  other  into  Nama  leaf  bv 
various  machines.  It  was  a fine  grade  of  leaf, 
and  the  difference  between  the  finished  Nama  leaf 
of  the  two  processes  was  astounding.  The  ap- 
pearance in  the  tray  of  the  dry  leaf  was  not  so  very 
different,  except  that  the  hand-made  leaf  was  the 
heavier ; but  the  cup  quality  was  20  yen  per  picul 
different  in  favor  of  the  hand-made  tea. 

“Now  wouldn’t  you  have  thought  that  some 
man  or  group  of  young  men  about  the  place,  in- 
spired with  curiosity,  would  have  followed  and 
studied  batch  after  batch  of  green  leaf  through 
those  machines  to  discover  just  wheit  and  luherc 
and  why  the  machine-made  tea  lost  its  quality  as 
compared  with  the  hand-made  tea?  Some  dav 
some  group  of  men  with  patience  and  understand- 
ing will  do  this,  and  you  will  wonder  why  it  wasn’t 
done  before.  That  is  what  the  genius  of  inven- 
tion means, — the  unlimited  capacity  to  take  in- 
finite pains. 
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Association  Endowment  Needed 

“As  the  richest  and  most  powerful  and  influen- 
tial of  all  the  tea  associations,  it  is  most  fitting 
and  laudable  that  the  Shidzuoka-Ken  Tea  Associa- 
tion should  endow  and  encourage  private  research 
in  this  direction,  in  the  endeavor  to  devise  a prac- 
tical process  for  making  tea  that  will  preserve  its 
best  qualities  instead  of  spoiling  them  as  the  pres- 
ent machines  do. 

“I  suggest  that  you  offer  money  endowments  to 
small  villages  and  communities  in  the  center  of  the 
best  tea  districts,  to  encourage  trial  and  experi- 
ment in  design  and  materials  used  in  construc- 
tion of  machines  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 
With  your  endowment  explain  what  the  desired 
results  are.  Also  hold  out  to  each  village  and 
community  what  the  ultimate  prize  will  be  to  the 
successful  discoverer  of  a practical  machine. 

“Do  this  solely  by  your  own  association  without 
asking  for  government  aid  or  a subsidy.  An  ap- 
propriation from  the  government  might  be  ac- 
companied by  conservative  officials  knowing  noth- 
ing about  tea  and  whose  natural  impulse  might  be 
to  suppress  private  initiative  and  invention  and 
leave  things  just  as  they  are,  thus  defeating  your 
main  object. 

Stop  Newspaper  War  Talk 

“And  one  more  suggestion : The  louder  your 

newspapers  talk  about  war  with  America,  the 
harder  the  American  merchant  urges  his  customer 
to  drink  the  teas  of  other  countries  so  as  not  to 
be  so  dependent  upon  Japan  teas.  You  cannot  con- 
stantly threaten  Americans  with  war  and  expect 
them  to  eat  out  of  your  hand  at  the  same  time. 

“Writing  as  one  mutually  interested  with  you 
in  the  improvement  and  reestablishment  of  Japan 
teas  in  the  favor  of  foreign  buyers  and  consumers, 
I respectfully  submit  these  suggestions  to  your 
consideration.” 


BRAZIL  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


Coffee  Valorizing  Declared  a Success — 
Stocks  on  Hand  to  Be  Used  Up 
by  Next  June 

"^HE  president  of  Brazil,  Epitacio  Pessoa,  gave 
an  address  at  a luncheon  given  by  the.  com- 
mercial interests  at  Santos  on  August  23,  1921, 
in  which  he  declared  that  coffee  valorization  had 
been  a success,  that  its  consumption  had  increased 
over  production  to  such  an  extent  that  existing 
stocks  would  be  used  up  by  next  June,  and  that 
coffee  would  be  quoted  in  New  York  at  15  to  16 
cents  a pound. 

The  address  has  been  translated  from  the  Por- 
tuguese in  the  office  of  Murray  McConnel,  Amer- 
ican representative  and  attorney  of  Count  Alex- 
andre Siciliano,  official  director  of  Brazil  valoriza- 
tion, and  reads  as  follows : 

“The  valorization  of  coffee  is  not  a problem 
of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  but  is  a question  of 
national  interest.  Nor  is  it  an  original  idea.  Prac- 
tised here  by  Messrs.  Tibirica,  Albuquerque  Lins, 
and  Altino  Arantes,  it  was  followed  with  regard 
to  other  products  during  the  war  and  is  being 
followed  now  by  various  nations  individually  and 


as  groups.  The  convention  celebrated  by  France, 
England,  and  Italy  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
articles  in  over-sea  markets  had  no  other  object 
than  to  maintain  prices  of  national  products.  The 
economical  policy  of  Japan  has  been  directed  for 
some  time  toward  the  valorization  of  silk  and  rice. 

“Now,  no  foreign  product  enjoys  the  position 
in  world  markets  of  our  coffee.  We  produce  75 
percent  of  the  coffee  in  the  world,  and  when  a 
country  possesses  75  percent  of  a product  that 
does  not  deteriorate  and  is  of  practically  obli- 
gatory consumption  in  other  nations,  she  can 
dominate  the  markets  and  rest  upon  them  the 
foundations  of  her  greatness. 

Why  the  Valorizing 

“The  problem  of  the  valorization  of  coffee  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  government  in  the 
most  simple  terms.  The  production  of  the  world 
is  estimated,  for  the  crop  of  1921-22,  at  15,500,000 
bags ; let  us  say  16,000,000.  The  consumption  of 
1919-20  was  18,499,000  bags,  and  in  1920-21  was 
18,402,000.  It  will  necessarily  increase  now,  prin- 
cipally in  the  United  States,  where  coffee  will 
supply  the  lack  of  alcohol,  and  the  increase  last 
year  was  18  percent,  and  also  in  the  markets  of 
Central  Europe,  which  are  now  reconquering  their 
position  in  international  commerce.  We  must  not 
forget  that  in  1914-15  the  consumption  was  21,- 

658.000  bags,  and  in  1915-16,  21,200,000. 

“For  the  time  being  let  us  fix  the  figure  at 

18.500.000  bags,  which  is  2,500,000  above  the  total 
production.  It  is  true  that  on  June  30,  last,  there 
existed  in  the  different  countries  a stock  of  8,- 

522.000  bags;  but  of  this  almost  half  is  still  in 
Brazilian  ports,  composed  of  the  coffee  the  gov- 
ernment acquired,  and  another  large  part  is 
formed  by  the  ‘refugo,’  or  inferior  coffee,  not 
suited  to  exportation;  so  that  the  stocks  suitable 
for  consumption,  actually  existing  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, represent  a quantity  very  much  below  what 
those  markets  need  to  take  care  of  the  move- 
ment in  their  exchanges  and  the  necessities  of 
their  consumers. 

Surplus  Being  Absorbed 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  our  ex- 
porters have  limited  their  acquisitions  to  the  least 
quantity  possible,  in  the  hope  that  some  sudden 
paralyzing  of  the  intervention  of  the  government 
will  cause  a drop  in  quotations  and  offer  them  the 
opportunity  to  rebuild  their  depleted  stocks  at 
once.  The  coffee  acquired  by  exporters  and  now 
in  transit  to  the  centers  of  consumption,  principally 
to  American  ports,  represents  very  limited  quan- 
tities. Take  into  account  the  time  necessary  for 
these  to  reach  the  consumer,  and  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  new  acquisitions  will  not  be  long  waiting. 

“It  can  be  predicted  with  surety,  therefore,  that 
our  coffee  and  the  stocks  in  Santos  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  a total  of  13,000,000  to  14,000,000  bags, 
will  be  absorbed  by  foreign  rharkets  during  the 
production  of  the  present  crop;  that  is  to  say, 
before  June  of  the  coming  year. 

“Certain  of  this  result,  the  federal  government 
did  not  hesitate,  and  it  will  not  hesitate  in  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  the  valorization  of  coffee. 
The  government  has  the  necessary  resources  and 
will  proceed  with  a firm  and  resolute  step  in  the 
policy  that  it  initiated  in  April. 

Advances  Exchange  Rates 

“The  results  already  obtained  by  this  policy  have 
been  brilliant.  The  most  urgent  necessity  of  the 
country  is  the  stabilizing  of  the  balance  of  trade, 
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the  first  result  of  which  will  be  the  increase  in 
exchange  rates.  For  this  stabilizing  coffee  is 
helping,,  when,  solicited  by  advancing  prices,  we 
sent  abroad  in  April  to  June  of  this  year  3,324,760 
bags,  or  105,735  more  than  in  the  same  period  of 
last  year. 

“This  great  amount  of  coffee,  valorized  in  a 
proportion  of  almost  100  percent  in  comparison 
with  the  prices  of  March,  assisted  in  supporting 
the  fall  in  exchange,  which  was  becoming  worse 
to  an  alarming  degree.  If  the  government  had  not 
ordered  the  operations  for  the  defense  of  coffee, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  could  have  been  obtained 
the  same  value  in  gold  only  by  exporting  twice 
the  quantity  at  the  cheapest  prices. 

“Listen  to  the  following:  With  exchange  at 

6l4,  the  value  of  one  bag  of  coffee,  type  Santos  4, 
according  to  quotations  in  the  middle  of  March, 
before  the  intervention,  was  little  more  than  £\ 
sterling.  According  to  the  actual  quotations  to- 
day, and  with  exchange  at  8 (pence  to  the  milreis), 
this  same  bag  of  coffee  is  worth  more  than  £3 
sterling.  This  signifies  that  the  crop  of  10,500,000 
to  11,000,000  bags  and  the  stock  of  coffee  acquired 
by  the  government  have  increased  in  value  more 
than  i20,0(X),000  sterling. 

“Imagine  what  it  will  be  when  coffee,  due  to 
our  action,  shall  be  quoted  in  New  York  at  prices 
generally  accepted  here  of  15  to  16  cents  a pound; 
which  represents,  however,  in  the  present  market 
scarcely  half  the  price  in  gold  received  for  out 
product  before  the  war.” 


COFFEE  COMMITTEE  IN  DIRE  NEED 

Publicity  Directors  Ask  for  $20,000  from 
United  States  Supporters — Allied 
Trades  Solicited 

A N urgent  appeal  for  contributions  to  the  Amer- 
ican  fund  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Pub- 
licity Committee  was  sent  out  by  Chairman  Weir 
under  date  of  October  6,  1921.  It  says  that  unless 
more  money  is  provided  the  committee  cannot 
carry  on  even  till  next  April,  and  that  $20, (XX)  is 
required  to  bring  this  year  up  to  1919. 

The  appeal  is  headed  “A  Frank  Statement 
About  the  National  Coffee  Advertising  Campaign,” 
is  addressed  to  “roasters,  green-coffee  men,  chain- 
store,  mail-order,  wagon  route,  and  retail  dis- 
tributors,” and  “all  branches  of  the  trade,”  and 
reads : 

“A  review  of  our  financial  position  in  connec- 
tion with  laying  out  plans  for  coffee  advertising 
during  the  early  months  of  1922  has  decided  this 
committee  to  issue  this  frank  and  straightforward 
statement  addressed  to  all  branches  of  the  coffee 
trade. 

“The  national  coffee  advertising  campaign,  for 
which  we  have  labored  since  1912,  is  now  fully 
established.  It  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its 
value  has  been  proved.  Results  from  it  during 
the  past  two  years  are  expressed  in  definite  and  of- 
ficial figures.  Practically  every  coffee  distributor 
in  the  United  States  now  appreciates  and  com- 
mends the  work. 

“The  planters  of  Sao  Paulo  have  given  their 
hearty  approval  of  the  campaign  on  every  occasion. 


and  also  their  assurances  that  funds  will  be  avail- 
able for  its  uninterrupted  continuance.  Every 
single  planter,  large  or  small,  willingly  contributes 
his  share  to  the  Brazilian  fund.  Other  producing 
countries  are  becoming  interested,  and  will  doubt- 
less also  contribute. 

“But,  favorable  as  all  this  is,  it  by  no  means 
assures  a continued  propaganda  for  coffee.  The 
funds  obtained  from  growers  are  restricted  abso- 
lutely to  the  purchase  of  space  in  publications.  We 
cannot  avail  ourselves  of  this  space  unless  we  pro- 
vide an  auxiliary  fund,  large  enough  to  defray 
the  administrative  and  incidental  expenses  con- 
nected with  filling  the  space  to  be  purchased,  and 
those  other  costs  which  are  indispensable  to 
‘merchandising’  the  campaign  properly.  Without 
this  link  any  advertising  would  fail.  The  scien- 
tific research  now  under  way  is  also  financed  from 
the  United  States  fund. 

Three  Years  Compared 

“In  1919  a sufficient  auxiliary  or  United  States 
fund  was  provided,  although  even  then  the  com- 
mittee was  obliged  to  omit  and  postpone  many 
excellent  advertising  items.  The  fund  in  that  year 
was  supplied  in  the  following  proportions : 


Ki  asters  59.7%  of  total 

Creen  coffee  interests 37.7%  *’  “ 

Manufacturers,  etc 2.5%  “ “ 


“Taking  the  1919  totals  as  a working  basis,  the 
1920  fund,  which  was  smaller  and  therefore  lim- 
ited the  activities  of  the  committee  still  further, 
was  provided  thus : 

Roasters ^%7%  of  1919  toial 

Green  coffee  interests 18.8%  “ “ “ 

Retail  tea  and  coffee 0.1%  “ “ “ 

“In  order  that  our  end  of  this  campaign  may  be 
at  all  creditable  to  the  United  States  coffee 
merchant,  that  it  m^y  be  conducted  ima  manner  to 
encourage  the  planter  to  continue  and  extend  his 
cooperation,  and,  in  justice  to  the  committee 
charged  to  conduct  it,  the  1921  United  States  fund 
must  positively  not  fall  below  the  amount  supplied 
in  1919.  Yet  receipts  and  pledges  to  date  are  in 
the  following  proportions  of  those  of  1919: 


Roasters  63.9% 

Green  coffee  3.0% 

Retail  tea  and  coffee 0.2% 


“An  urgent  call  is  being  sent  out  for  the  unpaid 
subscriptions  which  are  part  of  the  above,  and 
prompt  response  to  this  is  requested. 

$20,000  More  Is  Needed 

“Unless  additional  United  States  funds  are  pro- 
vided, this  committee  will  be  unable  to  carry  on 
even  to  the  end  of  its  present  fiscal  year,  April  1, 
1922.  The  committee  can  no  longer  carry  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  alone  knowing  this  situa- 
tion, and  deems  it  a duty  to  inform  the  entire 
trade  of  the  facts  now,  while  there  is  still  time. 
The  additional  sum  necessary  to  bring  1921  funds 
to  the  1919  level  and  enable  the  committee  to  con- 
_duct  the  campaign  properly  is  $20,(XX). 

“The  committee  has  made  its  appeal  for  further 
subscriptions  over  and  over  again.  This  time  the 
appeal  is  backed  up  by  cold  facts,  which  certainly 
should  bring  out  the  needed  cooperation  volun- 
tarily. 

“The  national  coffee  advertising  campaign  is 
on  behalf  of  every  branch  of  the  trade,  of  every 
business  interested  in  the  distribution  and  increased 
consumption  of  coffee.  All  benefit  through  it,  and 
hence  it  would  seem  that  all  should  feel  obligated 
to  give  it  their  reasonable  and  proportionate  sup- 
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port,  thus  assuring  its  continuance.  For  more  than 
two  years  this  obligation  has  been  assumed  by  a 
comparative  few ; in  fact,  by  a minority  of  those 
engaged  in  the  trades.  Is  it  not  time  that  this 
obligation  be  shared?  Is  it  fair  and  is  it  good 
business  to  withhold  support  longer  and  chance 
the  failure  of  the  entire  plan  and  the  consequent 
loss  to  the  whole  trade? 

To  Green  Coffee  Men 

“William  Bayne  Jr.  and  Carl  H.  Stoff regen  are 
your  representatives  on  the  committee.  They 
have  given  their  own  liberal  financial  support,  and 
have  also  given  much  time  and  effort  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  the  management  of  the  campaign  for 
years.  They  have  not  the  time  to  spare  from  their 
own  business  affairs  for  personally  soliciting  the 
cooperation  of  the  individuals  in  their  branch  of 
the  trade,  nor  can  they  be  expected  to  give  it. 

“Have  they  not  the  right  to  expect,  and  is  it  not 
to  your  interest  to  give,  your  cooperation,  not  only 
by  way  of  your  own  subscription,  but  also  by  way 
of  your  moral  support  and  direct  help  in  bringing- 
home  to  all  members  of  your  branch  of  the  trade 
the  fact  that  the  lack  of  green-coffee  support  in 
1921  is  largely  responsible  for  the  danger  in  which 
the  campaign  stands  ? 

“Here  are  the  facts : 


Nuwber  of 

Subscriptions  from  Green 

Coffee 

Trade 

1919 

1920 

1021 

New  York  ... 

17 

21 

* 

New  Orleans 

4 

none 

none 

San  Francisco 

19 

none 

none 

Chicago  

2 

2 

1 

Scattering  . . . 

5 

none 

none 

To  Coffee  Roasters 

“We  appeal  especially  to  the  coffee  roasters  of 
the  country.  It  was  this  branch  of  the  trade  that 
originated  the  campaign  idea.  It  has  been  the  main 
support  of  the  United  States  fund.  But  examine 
the  list  of  coffee-roaster  subscribers,  and  check 
the  names  against  the  coffee  roasters  of  your  sec- 
tion, and  also  the  green-coffee  importers,  jobbers, 
agents,  and  brokers  from  whom  you  are  buying. 
Many  names  will  be  found  missing. 

“While  your  support  has  been  constant  and  in- 
creasing, every  coffee  roaster  whose  name  does 
not  appear  on  the  subscribers’  list  should  be  solic- 
ited in  the  emergency  we  are  facing.  The  com- 
mittee cannot  do  this.  It  requests  the  branches  of 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association  to  ar- 
range at  once  for  a canvass  of  all  coffee  distrib- 
utors in  their  territories ; not  only  roasters,  but 
also  green-coffee  jobbers  and  brokers,  chain  stores, 
wagon-route  men,  etc.,  for  subscriptions.  In  cities 
or  sections  where  there  is  no  such  branch  associa- 
tion, it  requests  that  roasters  undertake  this  work 
individually. 

“The  situation  warrants  any  unusual  step.  No 
stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  accomplish  so 
important  a matter  to  all  engaged  in  the  coffee 
business,  as  assuring  a continuance  of  coffee  ad- 
vertising. A fair  basis  for  roasters’  subscrip- 
tions is  one  cent  a hag  a year,  if  all  will  respond, 
and  for  other  branches  of  the  trade  in  similar 
proportion. 

To  Chain-Store.  Mail-Order,  Wagon-Route, 
AND  Retail  Distributors 

“This  campaign  is  yours  as  much  as  any  other 
coffee  interest’s.  You  have  shared  in  its  benefits 

'Solicitation  for  1921  subscriptions  from  New  York 
preen  coffee  trade  is  now  under  way,  while  the  (ireen 
Coffee  Associations  of  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco 
were  urgently  appealed  to  some  months  ago. 


to  date,  and  will  share  the  benefits  of  its  con- 
tinuance. Is  your  branch  of  the  trade  properly 
represented  in  the  subscription  list?  True,  you 
have  not  been  urgently  solicited,  and  that  is  be- 
cause a thorough  canvass  involves  much  time, 
labor,  and  expense. 

“The  committee  must  now  count  on  your  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  and  upon  your  sense  of 
fairness,  believing  you  are  willing  to  do  your 
part.  Send  in  your  subscriptions  voluntarily. 
Make  them  as  liberal  as  you  can.  Prompt  ac- 
tion will  make  yours  a doubly  welcome  re- 
sponse. 

To  All  Branches  of  the  Trade 

“Every  individual  firm  or  corporation  in  the 
coffee  business  has  its  circle  of  influence  with 
others  in  the  trade,  and  in  the  present  circum- 
stances it  seems  perfectly  justifiable  to  make  use 
of  this.  The  committee  asks  you  to  use  your  in- 
fluence with  your  coffee  connections.  Make  a 
few  personal  calls.  Write  a few  letters,  send  a 
few  telegrams,  always  forwarding  a copy  to  us. 

“There  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  situation  is  one 
that  does  not  allow  for  postponement  to  a more 
convenient  time  or  for  dependence  on  ‘the  other 
fellow.’  As  a coffee  man  you  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  saving  and  maintaining  the  biggest  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  the  coffee  trade,  and  it  can 
be  saved  and  maintained  only  if  every  one  will 
do  a part.  Your  own  subscription  is  not  enough 
to  pull  us  through.  We  must  count  on  you  to 
help  us  secure  new  and  additional  subscriptions.” 

THE  AMSTERDAM  TEA  MARKET 

Second  Only  to  London  in  European  Lead 
— How  Auctions  Are  Conducted — 
Tea-Consumption  Statistics* 

I F one  speaks  of  the  Holland  tea  market,  one 
* may  as  well  call  it  the  Amsterdam  tea  market, 
as  the  only  other  town  where  public  tea  sales  are 
held  is  Rotterdam,  and  these  are  restricted,  as 
far  as  direct  imports  are  concerned,  to  a few 
held  at  irregular  intervals  and  concerning  small 
quantities  only. 

Without  going  back  any  further  in  history  than 
1920,  Rotterdam  then  registered  only  five  sales 
of  a total  of  some  16,000  cases  of  tea,  while  in 
that  same  year  Amsterdam  saw,  at  its  regular 
auctions,  nearly  255,000  cases  offered  for  sale. 

Amsterdam  is  now  the  second  tea  market  of 
bmrope.  London  holds  first  place  as  a natural 
result  of  the  dominant  part  played  by  the  British 
colonies  as  tea  producers,  compared  with  those 
of  Holland,  and  also  as  the  capital  of  the  prin- 
cipal tea-drinking  country  of  Europe.  The  Am- 
sterdam tea  market  is  almost  exclusively  the 
largest  market  for  our  own  colonial  product, 
which  has  slowly  but  surely  acquired  a good  posi- 
tion for  itself  in  every  tea-drinking  country,  under 
the  name  of  Java  tea,  although  a good  deal  of  it 
comes  from  Sumatra. 

The  London  tea  market  is  chiefly  designed  to 

'From  C«)mmercial  Holland. 
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supply  the  home  consumption,  90  percent  of  the 
tea  sold  in  London  being  for  the  English  con- 
sumer, and  the  export  consisting  only  of  the  re- 
maining 10  percent.  The  contrary  is  the  case  on 
the  Amsterdam  tea  market,  which  is  chiefly  an  ex- 
port market.  The  tea  production  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  is  about  110,000,000  pounds,  a large  part 
of  which,  in  normal  circumstances,  is  sent  to  Hol- 
land for  selling  purposes,  while  the  home  con- 
sumption is  only  19,800,000  pounds,  85  percent  of 
which  is  Java  tea. 

The  Amsterdam  Auctions 

Every  three  weeks  a tea  auction  is  held  at 
Amsterdam,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tea  Im- 
porters’ Association,  to  which  all  importers  there 
belong.  Contrary  to  what  is  often  the  case  with 
other  produce  importers,  these  tea  importers  are 
mandataries  only,  who  sell  the  tea  on  behalf  and 
for  account  of  the  tea  planters.  Such  tea,  when 
brought  on  the  market,  is  designated  as  “direct 
import.”  All  the  tea  sent  to  these  importers  is 
offered  exclusively  for  sale  at  the  auctions,  a 
measure  taken  to  concentrate  all  demands  on  the 
auctions. 

After  proper  inspection,  handling,  and  sam- 
pling, the  quantities  offered  for  sale  are  split  up 
into  parcels  of  at  most  60  cases  and  at  least  24 
cases,  all  of  one  and  the  same  brand  and  of  one 
and  the  same  sortation.  Only  when  there  are 
sortations  of  less  than  24  cases,  similar  sortations 
of  the  same  brand  are  put  together  to  form  one 
parcel. 

The  warehousing,  inspecting,  sampling,  and  in- 
voicing of  the  tea  are  intrusted  exclusively  to 
the  Pakhuismeesteren  van  de  Thee,  which  bears 
full  responsibility  toward  both  importers  and 
buyers. 

Buyers  at  the  sales  are  brokers  only,  who  are 
admitted  by  the  Tea  Importers’  Association,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  buy  only  for  the  account  of 
firms  established  in  Holland.  Foreign  buyers  are 
therefore  compelled  to  place  their  orders  with 
some  commissioner  in  Holland.  This  measure  was 
taken  in  the  interests  of  a good  financial  regula- 
tion between  all  parties. 

Sales  are  based  on  samples  supplied  by  the 
Pakhuismeesteren,  which  samples  in  normal  times 
are  distributed  as  far  east  as  Turkey  and  as  far 
west  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  while  both 
England  and  Germany  were  to  be  found  among 
the  competitors  at  auctions.  The  rivalry,  however, 
is  not  very  keen,  as  England  is  generally  a buyer 
of  broken  teas,  while  eastern  buyers  show  more 
interest  in  leaf  teas. 

World  Tea  Consumption 

In  Holland  the  use  of  tea  was  doubled  in  the 
period  between  1903  and  1913,  while  in  the  same 
interval  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  de- 


creased by  half.  Holland,  however,  still  occupies 
but  a humble  position  among  tea  drinking  coun- 
tries, and  this  is  the  more  peculiar  as  tea  occupies 
such  important  position  among  the  products  of 
the  Dutch  colonies. 


The  statistics  given  below,  showing  the  tea  con- 
sumption of  the  world  in  1913  in  pounds  per  head 
of  population  and  by  the  year  have  been  supplied 
by  the  Association  of  Netherlands  East  Indian 
Tea  Producers: 


Pounds 


New  Zealand  7.26 

Australia  6.68 

England  6.52 

Canada  4.21 

Holland  1.94 

South  Africa  1.18 

America  9.24 


Russia  

Pounds 
0.88 

Denmark  . . . . 

Belgium  

0.21 

Germany  . . . . 

0.13 

France  

0.07 

Spain  

0.01 

Growth  of  Amsterdam 
Finally  we  give  some  figures,  showing  the 
growth  of  Amsterdam  as  a tea  market. 


Pounds. 

Pounds, 

1913 

17,050,000 

1917 

* 

1914 

21,670,000 

1918 

* 

1915 

22,770,000 

1919 

22,880,000 

1916 

1920 

, . . . . 25,850,000 

*Supplies  limited  by  war  ccnditicns. 


A STORM  AGAINST  THE  PACKERS 


Grocers’  Associations  and  Others  in  Arms 
Against  Proposal  to  Modify  the 
Consent  Decree 

"^HE  wholesale  grocers  and  other  foodstuffs 
^ people  are  up  in  arms  against  the  attempt  of 
the  meat  packers  to  secure  a modification  of  the 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  which  they  consented  in  February, 
1920,  agreeing  to  confine  themselves  to  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  meat  and  allied  prod- 
ducts. 

Such  widespread  opposition  has  been  aroused 
that  Attorney  General  Daugherty  has  chosen  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Departments  of  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  Agriculture  to  hear  arguments,  and 
even  the  district  Supreme  Court  admitted  the 
Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  as  in- 
tervenor. 

Letters  have  been  sent  to  members  of  food  as- 
sociations throughout  the  country  urging  them  to 
^send  their  protests  to  Washington,  and  the  re- 
sponse has  been  enormous,  according  to  press 
reports. 

J.  W.  Herscher,  president  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  this  month’s  official  Bulletin : 

President  Herscher’s  Statement 

“One  is  tempted  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  the  ‘big  five’  meat  packers  of  Chicago 
have  seen  fit  to  adopt  in  attempting  to  scrap  the 
restrictions  thrown  around  them  in  the  decree  to 
which  they  consented  in  February,  1920,  with  the 
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government,  in  which  they  agreed  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  meat 
and  meat  products  and  forgo  their  ambitious  plan 
to  control  all  food  supplies. 

“At  this  writing  it  is  not  possible  to  forecast 
what  the  outcome  is  to  be. 

“It  is,  however,  safe  to  venture  one  prophecy : 
Win  or  lose,  in  this  particular  effort,  the  Big  Five 
will  lose  ultimately. 

“Consider,  for  a moment,  the  situation  that 
would  follow  the  scrapping  of  the^  decree,  as  de- 
scribed by  one  keen  merchant  who  is  familiar  with 
Big  Five  methods.  He  says: 

“‘Packer  competition  is  rotten.  They  either  get 
too  much  or  too  little  for  their  goods.  When  the 
fornier,  they  were  robbing  the  consumer;  when 
the  latter,  they  were  trying  to  kill  a competitor. 
The  old  trusts  never  had  anything  on  the  packers 
when  either^ad  the  idea  in  mind  of  eliminating 
competition,  unless  the  old  trusts  were  the  origi- 
nators of  some  of  the  ideas  that  were  later  im- 
proved and  elaborated  on  by  the  Big  Five.’ 

“The  elimination  of  governmental  restrictions 
and  the  breaking  of  the  independent  operators  are 
only  incidents  to  the  packers. 

“Their  sales  of  meats  and  meat  products  have 
run  up  to  $3,000,000,000  in  a single  year.  They 
see  an  opportunity  to  make  them  bigger,  to  do 
with  all  food  products  what  they  now  do  with 
meats.  What  will  be  the  result? 

“One  of  two  things  will  happen.  The  govern- 
ment will  forge  new  bars,  which  in  comparison 
will  make  the  present  restrictions  look  like  fancy 
red  ribbons,  or  the  government  will  conclude  that 
a food  trust  is  economic  but  unsocial,  change  all 
the  laws,  and  adopt  a regulatory  program  that  will 
make  the  Big  Five  wish  they  had  never  dreamed 
about  the  general  food  business. 

“The  National  Association  has  been  endeavoring 
to  arouse  the  public  to  the  situation,  to  the  fact 
that  an  intelligent  choice  between  competing  in- 
dependent operators  and  the  Big  Five  can  be  and 
should  be  made  now — before  the  damage  has  been 
done. 

Wagon-Route  Dealers  Interested 
“At  any  rate,  the  Big  Five  will  lose  in  the  end.” 
George  F.  Hellick,  junior  ex-president  of  the 
National  Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Asso- 
ciation, sent  a letter  to  its  members  on  September 
28,  urging  their  cooperation  in  inducing  the  court 
not  to  amend  the  decree : 

“Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  some 
California  fruit  growers  have  asked  the  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States  for  a modification 
of  the  consent  decree  entered  into  in  1919  be- 
tween the  five  big  packers  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  confining  the  meat  packers  to  the 
handling  of  packing-house  products  exclusively. 

“The  meat  packers  are  very  clever,  and,  instead 
of  themselves  asking  to  have  this  consent  decree 
set  aside,  they  got  the  California  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  to  make  application  on  the  pretext 
that  it  needed  the  packers  as  an  outlet  to  save 
its  industry. 

“At  the  national  convention  of  the  Retail  Tea 
& Coffee  Merchants’  Association  in  St.  Ix)uis  a 
resolution  was  passed  approving  the  government’s 
action  in  securing  this  con.sent  decree.  At  that 
time  the  meat  packers  were  beginning  to  be  very 
large  importers  of  coffee.  Why?  Coffee  certainly 
is  foreign  to  the  meat-packing  business ; but  the 


real  question  is.  Should  we  permit  the  big  five 
meat-packing  concerns  to  get  control  of  the  food 
supply  simply  because  such  foods  are  competitors 
of  meat? 

“As  a member  of  the  great  fraternity  of  wagon- 
route  men,  it  may  be  well  to  advise  the  members 
of  Congress  that,  since  we  serve  approximately 
5,000,000  families  by  the  wagon-route  method,  we 
find  the  sentiment  against  concentration  of  food 
distribution  into  the  hands  of  five  meat  packers.” 

The  Tea  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
, other  food  bodies  are  opposed  to  the  proposed 
change. 


AFTER  COFFEE  ADULTERATORS 


Coffee  Chaff  and  Screenings  Mixed  in 
Lower  Grades  Are  Barred  by  Federal 
Food  Officials 

(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  1,  1921. 
y\  MIXTURE  of  fine  coffee  chaff  and  screen- 
ings  which  is  added  by  certain  coffee 
grinders  and  sellers  to  the  lower  grades  of  coffee 
in  portions  as  high  as  25  percent,  has  been  found 
by  food  inspectors,  according  to  a statement  by 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  is  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  federal  Food  & Drugs  Act. 

Examination  of  the  mixture  showed  that  it  con- 
sisted of  finely  ground  particles  of  the  coffee  bean 
containing  an  excessive  amount  of  chaff.  It  is 
made  up  largely  of  the  thin  silver  skins  and  other 
soft  parts  of  the  coffee  berry,  together  with  the 
finer  particles  that  result  from  steel-cut  process. 

Coffee  chaff  and  coffee  screenings  are  not  cof- 
fee, say  the  specialists  of  the  bureau,  and  mix- 
tures of  these  with  coffee  are  adulterated  and 
misbranded  under  the  provisions  of  the  Food  & 
Drugs  Act,  if  labeled,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale 
as  coffee.  Appropriate  action  will  be  taken  in  all 
cases  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  law,  say  the 
officials. — J. 


BROKEN  COFFEE  CUPS 
There  is  a general  vague  belief  that  the  loss  of 
hotels  through  broken  dishes  is  large ; but  figures 
officially  given  out  by  the  Statler  Hotels,  showing 
the  waste  last  year,  are  so  enormous  as  to  seem 
incredible. 

These  hotels  require  a stock  of  10,000  coffee 
cups  and  8,000  saucers  for  daily  use  in  restaurants 
and  guest  rooms,  and  the  consumption  in  1920 
amounted  to  102,000  cups  and  54,000  saucers.  Six 
thousand  demitasse  cups  and  6,000  saucers  are  also 
required,  of  which  the  1920  consumption  amounted 
to  16,000  cups  and  15,000  saucers.  This  loss  is 
ascribed  to  breakage,  practically  all  by  employees. 
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COST  OF  POOR  TEA-PACKING 


Planters  Lose  Total  of  $15,000  on  Repairs 
to  250,000  Cases  Shipped  to 
Amsterdam 


FNUTCH  investigators  are  complaining  of  the 
poor  packing  of  tea  in  the  East  Indies.  One 
reports  that  he  saw  costly  results  of  this  and  care- 
less handling  by  steamship  companies  in  an  Am- 
sterdam warehouse.  “Some  of  the  cases  took  at 
least  an  hour  to  repair,”  he  says,  “which  comes  to 
more  than  a guilder  [31^2  cents],  without  counting 
the  cost  of  the  material ; other  cases  had  to  be  en- 
tirely renewed. 

“This  year  planters  have  had  to  pay  more  than 
48,000  guilders  [$15,120]  for  repairs  and  materials 
on  some  250.000  cases  imported  into  Holland.  But 
this  is  nothing  when  compared  to  the  loss  incurred 
through  the  tea  running  out  of  the  broken  cases 
and  through  theft.  There  were  cases  from  which 
a third  of  the  contents  had  disappeared. 

“Experience  has  shown  that  the  Java  cases  are 
the  weakest  and  have  many  faults  in  construction  ; 
chiefly  that  the  wood  has  not  been  well  dried,  so 
that  the  seams  widen,  the  tea-lead  is  ripped  open 
and  the  tea  runs  out  or  can  easily  be  stolen.” 

A campaign  is  being  started  to  bring  about  im- 
proved methods  in  packing  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. 


COFFEE  INDUSTRY  OF  INDIA 
(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  24,  1921. — The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  the  following  report 
regarding  the  Indian  coffee  industry : 

“The  coffee  industry  of  India  is  practically  con- 
fined to  southern  India,  comprising  the  Madras 
Presidency,  Coorg,  Mysore,  Travancore.  and  Co- 
chin. New  land  planted  with  coffee  in  planta- 
tions reported  on  for  1919-20  amounted  to  7,012 
acres,  while  the  area  abandoned  was  8.725  acres, 
representing  a net  decrease  of  1.713  acres.  Of  the 
total  area-  devoted  to  coffee  cultivation  (126.919 
acres), "49  percent  was  in  Mysore,  which  yielded 
35  percent  of  the  total  production ; while  Madras, 
with  23  percent  of  the  total  area,  yielded  38  per- 
cent of  the  production.  The  total  production  is 
reported  as  26,902,471  pounds.” — Lamm. 


CURACAO’S  COFFEE  EXPORTS 
(special  correspondence) 

Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  Aug.  28,  1921. — Proper- 
ly speaking,  Curacao,  Dutch  West  Indies,  does  not 
export  a bean  of  coffee,  as  she  doesn’t  raise  a 
bean ; but  a great  deal  of  the  Venezuelan  crop  is 
transhipped  there  for  New  York  and  Europe. 
A normal  year  here  is  450,000  to  500,(XX)  bags  of 
60  kilos  each,  but  1919  showed  nearly  900,(XX) 
bags  exported,  including  the  Cucutas. — Stewart. 


DECISION  IN  TEA-WASTE  CASE 
(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept  16,  1921.— The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  issued  its  de- 
cision in  Case  11,434  of  the  Monsanto  Chemical 
Works  against  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  et  al. 
In  their  S3dlabus  the  commissioners  say : 

“Rates  on  tea  waste,  in  carloads,  imported  from 
the  Orient,  from  San  Francisco  and  New  York  to 
St.  Louis,  found  unreasonable.  Reparation 
awarded.” — Lamm.  

COFFEE  RATE  HEARING  POSTPONED 
(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  16,  1921. — The  argu- 
ment that  was  to  have  been  held  iu  Washington 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
October  12  in  I.  & S.  Docket  1175  regarding  cof- 
fee rates  from  Galveston  and  other  Gulf  ports 
has  been  cancelled.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
argument. — Lam  m. 


MATTHEWS  & KERR  URN  CASE 
(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  3.  1921. — Matthews 
& Kerr  of  Spokane,  Washington,  have  filed  an 
answer  to  the  formal  complaint  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  in  which  it  is  admitted  that 
the  corporation  loans  coffee  urns  to  proprietors  of 
hotels  and  restaurants,  but  denies  that  it  is  with 
an  agreement  that  all  coffees,  teas  and  spices  shall 
be  purchased  from  the  respondent. — Lamm. 


N.  C.  R.  A.  ATTITUDE  ON  TAXES 
Secretary  Coste  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters’ 
Association,  on  September  29,  sent  a letter  to 
the  members  announcing  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee had  taken  part  in  the  referendum  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  sub- 
ject of  federal  taxation,  and  suggesting  that  those 
who  agreed  with  the  latter’s  recommendations 
communicate  their  views  to  their  senators. 


N.  C.  R.  A.  COFFEE  MILLS 
Reductions  in  wholesale  prices  of  the  N.  C. 
R.  A.  coffee  mills  are  announced  by  the  Charles 
Parker  Co.  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  the  manufacturer. 
They  will  be  sold  to  members  of  the  association  for 
$12.20  a dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Meriden,  for  the  black  finish 
and  $15.20  for  the  white,  each  mill  packed  in  a car- 
ton, 12  to  a crate. 


IN  THE  COFFEE  EXCHANGE 
Reinhard  Siedenburg  Jr.  has  bought  the  mem- 
bership of  Rhd.  Siedenburg  & Co.  in  the  New 
York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange  and  will  resume 
activities  therein.  The  L.  H.  Parke  Co.  of 
Philadelphia  has  been  granted  corporation  priv- 
ileges in  the  exchange. 
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PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS  | 

^Subscribers  and  advertisers  may  consult  | 
this  bureau  without  charge,  except  that  | 
postage  for  reply  must  accompany  all  in-  [ 
quiries;  there  are  no  fees  for  trade-mark  | 
searches.  | 

.\ddress  all  communications  to  Patent  and  Trade  | 
Mark  Service,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  | 
Journal.  | 
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PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 

Patents  Granted,  Trade-Mark  Applications, 
Certificates  Issued,  and  Labels  and 
Prints  Registered 

(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  6,  1921. 
IIERE  follows  a complete  record  of  the  latest 
^ -^activities  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee,  spice,  and 
general  grocery  trades : 

Patents  Granted 

Electric  Water-Heater.  1,387,819.  Arthur  Max 
Werner,  San  Jacinto,  Cal.  A heater  for  fluids 
including  a casing,  an  electrode  in  said  casing,  con- 
nections to  said  casing  for  fluid  circulation  up- 
wardly through  the  same,  a tank,  means  for  with- 
drawing fluid  from  the  top  of  said  casing  into  said 
tank,  and  an  auxiliary  discharge  means  at  the  top 
of  said  casing  for  directly  withdrawing  the  heated 
fluid. 

Method  of  Blanching  Peanuts.  1,388,395.  Ros- 
coe  P.  Witt,  Kansas  City,  assignor  to  Ridenour- 


Baker  Grocery  Co.,  Kansas  City.  The  method 
of  blanching  the  kernels  of  peanuts  and  the  like,  * 
consisting  in  guiding  the  kernels,  while  permitting 
them  to  rotate,  tangentially  in  contact  with  a re- 
volving abrading  surface,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

Peanut  Blancher.  1,388,574.  Gustave  C.  Kel- 
ling,  Chicago.  In  the  peanut  blancher,  a plurality 
of  wheels  set  at  an  angle  to  each  other  and  lying 
near  each  other  at  one  point  so  as  to  grip  a peanut 
placed  therebetween,  and  means  for  feeding  pea- 
nuts to  the  space  between  said  wheels,  said  wheels 
being  rotated  at  different  peripheral  speeds. 

Coffee  Percolator.  1,389,239.  Benjamin  H.  Cal- 
kin and  Frances  L.  Calkin,  Detroit.  A percolator 
comprising  a vessel  provided  intermediate  its  ends 
with  a shoulder,  a second  vessel  fitted  removably 
within  the  first  vessel  and  in  contact  with  the 
shoulder  thereof,  the  bottom  portion  of  said  vessel 
having  an  opening,  and  a container  for  the  charge 
of  materal,  said  container  having  a foraminous  top 
and  a foraminous  bottom  and  said  container  being 
positioned  in  register  with  said  opening  in  the 
second  vessel  so  as  to  constitute  the  liquid  inlet 
to  and  the  liquid  outlet  from  the  chamber  of  the 
first  vessel,  whereby  the  liquid  is  adapted  to  flow 
and  reflow  through  the  container  and  the  charge 
of  material  in  passing  into  and  out  the  chamber 
of  said  first  vessel. 

Coffee  Percolator.  1,389,298.  Roy  E.  Farmer, 
Los  Angeles.  A percolator  including  an  inner 
receptacle,  a circulating  system  through  said  re- 
ceptacle, means  for  pumping  fluid  through  said  cir- 
culating system,  a motor  for  operating  said  pump- 
ing means,  a closure  valve  in  said  circulating  sys- 
tem, and  controlling  means  for  said  motor  and 
valve  dependently  operated. 

Drip  Coffee  Pot.  1,389,299.  Edwin  Samuel 
Gardiner,  New  Orleans.  The  combination  with  a 
coffee  pot  and  a receptacle  for  coffee,  of  a coffee 
holder  comprising  a support,  a plate  formed  with 
groups  of  perforations  of  different  sizes,  and  a 
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cover  plate  for  covering  some  of  the  performations 
^and  exposing  others. 

Cooling  Receiver  for  Coffee  Roasters.  1,389,964. 
Henry  M.  Moenkhaus,  Evansville,  Ind.  The  com- 
bination with  a coffee  roaster,  of  a self-contained 
or  unitary  cooling  receiver  or  bin  having  a screen 
for  supporting  the  coffee,  means  whereby  air  may 
be  drawn  down  through  the  coffee  and  through  the 
screen,  a stirrer  for  stirring  the  coffee,  and  driv- 
ing means  for  the  stirrer. 

Machine  for  Making  Coffee  and  Like  Infusions. 
1,390,008.  Pier  Teresio  Arduino,  Turin,  Italy.  An 
automatic  machine  for  making  infusions,  com- 
prising a stationary  receptacle  for  receiving  the 
liquid  and  the  material  of  which  the  infusion  is 
to  be  made,  said  receptacle  having  its  axis  disposed 
vertically ; means  for  feeding  the  ground  material 
and  the  liquid,  said  feeding  means  being  adapted 
to  cooperate  in  succession  with  said  receptacle ; 
means  for  exerting  a pressure  in  said  receptacle  to 
discharge  the  infusion  therefrom ; removable 
means  at  the  bottom  of  said  receptacle  for  al- 
ternately closing  and  opening  the  same ; and  means 
for  operating  the  movable  parts  of  the  machine. 


TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 

The  following  marks  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a mark  may  within 
30  days  enter  opposition  to  prevent  the  proposed 
registration.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  79  Wall 
St.,  New  York;  N.  Y. 

Week  Ending  August  16,  1921 

“Darcco”;  146,606;  Fred  Wolferman,  Good 
Things  to  Eat  Co.,  Kansas  City;  coffee. 

“Pirika”  with  figures  of  milkmaid  and  cows ; 
146,845 ; Pirika  Chocolate  Co.,  Brooklyn ; prepared 
chocolate. 

“O-Rum-0”;  147,899;  C.  F.  Sauer  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. ; flavoring  extracts. 

“Gloria”;  147,747;  Taffae  & Bellion,  New  York; 
raw  coffee. 

“Estrella”;  147,748;  Taffae  & Bellion,  New 
York ; raw  coffee. 

“Tennessee  Maid”  above  bust  figure;  147,854; 
Vinson  Coffee  Co.,  Jackson,  Tenn. ; coffee. 

Week  Ending  August  23,  1921 

“Opt”;  148,158;  C.  A.  Murdock  Mfg.  Co.,  Kau 
sas  City;  coffee,  spices,  lemon  extract. 

“Bull’s  Eye”  in  double  circle;  148,358;  Young 
& Griffin  Coffee  Co.,  New  York;  roasted  coffee. 

“HayTona”;  149,132;  Charles  A.  Herink,  New 
York;  coffee. 

Week  Ending  August  30,  1921 

“Robert  Treat”;  130,116;  K.  Reinhart,  Newark, 
N.  J. ; vanilla  extract. 

“Van-Cou”;  140,326;  Horine  & Bowey  Co.,  Chi- 
cago ; imitation  vanilla  extract. 

“Bonita”;  148,373;  Chase  & Sanborn,  Boston; 
tea,  coffee. 

“Kup”;  148,552;  Isaac  D.  Richhelmer,  New 
York ; coffee. 

“J.  A.  & Co.”  above  “Bourbona” ; 148,786;  J. 
Aron  & Co.,  New  York;  coffee. 

Week  Ending  September  6,  1921 

“Paulais”;  136,989;  Saul  Magnus  & Henry  G. 
Mosler,  Los  Angeles;  coffee,  tea,  cocoa. 


“Thor”;  145,023;  Levine  Store  Co.,  LindSborg, 
Kan. ; roasted  coffee. 

“Heart-o-Bean” ; 148,501 ; Mohler  Bros.  Coffee 
Co. ; coffee. 

“Aronco”;  148,785;  J.  Aron  & Co.,  New  York; 
coffee. 


TRADE  MARKS  REGISTERED 
This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  that  have  been 
registered,  for  which  certificates  have  been  issued  : 


Registered  August  16,  1921 
“Capitol”;  143,032;  Andrus-Scofield  Co.,  Colum- 
bus, O. ; coffee,  tea,  spices,  peanut  butter. 

“Redimade”;  147,012;  Crandall  Pettee  Co.,  New 
York;  prepared  cocoa. 
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Trade  Marks  Pending 


“Shurgud”;  146,501;  J.  K.  Smith  & Co.,  North 
Baltimore,  O. ; coffee. 

Registered  August  23,  1921 
“Coat  of  Arms”;  115,033;  Waples-Platter -Gro- 
cer Co.,  Denison,  Tex.;  coffee. 

“White  Cross”  with  figure  in  oblong;  115,193; 
Anastasios  Triantafilakos,  New  York;  coffee. 

Registered  September  6,  1921 
“White  Daisy”;  137,191;  Samuel  Zechnowitz, 
New  York;  tea. 

“Zoon”;  138,150;  C.  J.  Van  Houten  & Zoon, 
Weesp,  Netherlands;  cocoa. 

“Kelley’s  Special”  with  queen  sitting;  143,051; 
Kelley  Bros.,  Detroit;  coffee. 

“Wabash  King” ; 143,075 ; Wabash,  Ind.,  Bak- 
ing Powder  Co. ; coffee,  tea,  spices. 

“Excellence”;  143,138;  Page  & Sbaw,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  chocolate,  cocoa. 

“Dan’s”;  143,431;  Coffee  Dan’s,  Inc.,  Detroit; 
coffee. 

“Win-Son”;  143,724;  D.  C.  Winebrener  & Son, 
Frederick,  Md. ; coffee.  • 

“Hite’s”;  146,765;  S.  P.  Hite  Co.,  Roanoke, 
Va. ; flavoring  oils  and  extracts. 

LABELS  REGISTERED 
Following  is  a record  of  labels  registered,  for 
which  certificates  have  been  issued : 

Registered  August  30,  1921 
“Buschtee” ; 23,259 ; Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  St. 
Louis;  carbonated  tea  beverage. 
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“Kaffo”;  23,260;  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.;  St. 
Louis;  carbonated  coffee  beverage. 

“Maxwell  House ; Good  to  the  Last  Drop  ; 
23,278;  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 

coffee. 

OBITUARY 


Thomas  E.  Lannen 

Thomas  E.  Lannen  of  Chicago,  an  attorney 
specializing  in  the  pure  food  laws  and  general 
counsel  for  the  national  Flavoring  Extract  Manu- 
facturers’ Association  and  other  bodies,  age  45, 
living  at  Wilmette,  111.,  died  Sept.  17,  1921,  leav- 
ing a wile  and  two  daughters. 

Allan  McL.  Mowry 

Allan  McLane  Mowry,  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  till  his  retirement  six 
years  ago,  age  54,  living  at  Portchester,  N.  Y., 
died  Sept.  22,  1921,  leaving  a wife,  a son  and 
two  daughters. 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


An  Appreciation  of  Theodore  O.  Buden- 
bach,  Who  Rose  from  Office  Boy  to 
Head  of  a Big  Coffee  Business 

'~PHE  president  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
^ National  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  and 
also  chairman  of  the  Convention  Committee,  which 
will  have  direction  of  the  big  November  meeting, 
is  Theodore  O.  Budenbach. 

It  was  when  he  was  only  16  years  old  that  Mr. 
Budenbach  began  his  business  life,  and  that  was 
as  office  boy  with  B.  Fischer  & Co.,  tea  and  cof- 
fee importers,  packers,  and  distributors.  New 
York,  his  only  business  connection  in  all  the  in- 
tervening years.  Now  he  is  secretary  of  the 
company  (since  1918,  when  it  was  incorporated) 
and  general  manager  of  the  coffee  department. 

.After  demonstrating  that  he  was  worthy  of  a 
better  job  than  office  boy,  he  became  a bill  clerk, 
then  head  bill  clerk ; then  was  shunted  into  coffee 
as  a sampler  and  sample  roaster.  Finally  the 
firm’s  coffee  buyer  resigned,  and  he  received  that 
promotion  in  1900.  It  was  only  a short  time  till 
he  was  made  manager,  and  he  was  taken  in  as 
junior  partner  about  eight  years  later. 

Mr.  Budenbach  has  been  active  in  all  the  larger 
outside  interests  of  the  coffee  trade,  and  his  firm 
was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association.  He  has  served  on 
no  end  of  committees,  besides  having  held  various 
offices  in  the  New  York  branch. 

His  firm  handles  lfX),000  bags  of  coffee  a year, 
mostly  by  direct  importation,  all  of  which  is 
roasted,  and  60  percent  of  it  packed  in  the 
bean  and  ground,  largely  under  the  well  known 


Astor  brand.  This  is  all  delivered  direct  to  the 
retail  trade.  To  take  care  of  the  Greater  New 
York  business  a fleet  of  15  to  20  motor  trucks  is 
maintained,  which  reach  a radius  of  30  miles  from 
the  city,  delivering  fresh  coffee  to  the  farthermost 
grocer  at  least  as  often  as  once  a week. 

Mr.  Budenbach  went  to  ’Colombia  two  years 
ago  to  make  direct  import  connections  with  coffee 
planters  and  established  a cleaning  mill  at  Honda, 
to  clean  Manizales  and  Honda  coffees. 

He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1876  and 
educated  at  the  public  schools.  He  lives  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  is  married  and  has  a son  of  15.  He 
is  an  ardent  golf  player. 

iiiiiiiiiimiiMiimmiimiMinii*^ 

I MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE  I 


I News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work  | 
I and  at  Play  I 

Harry  K.  Grigg  of  E.  H.  & W.  J.  Pack,  coffee 
importers  of  New  York,  was  married  to  Miss  M. 
B.  Lovewell  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  on  July  25, 
1921,  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  and  lengthy  accounts  of 
the  ceremony  were  published  in  the  Pasadena  and 
Mt.  Vernon  papers.  The  event  came  as  a com- 
pletei  surprise  to  most  of  Mr.  Grigg’s  friends  in 
the  New  York  green  coffee  trade.  He  was  away 
from  his  office  for  a month.  On  the  honeymoon 
trip  the  couple  visited  San  Francisco,  Portland, 
Seattle,  and  Vancouver,  and  spent  a few  days  at 
Lake  Louise  and  Banff  Springs,  Canada.  The 
bride  is  a well  known  dramatic  soprano  and  a 
member  of  a church  choir  in  Mt.  Vernon. 

Charles  C.  Fearn,  who  has  been  with  Hard  & 
Rand,  New  York,  for  43  years,  was  nominated  to 
receive  the  33d  degree  in  Freemasonry  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Scottish  Rite 
Masons  held  in  Boston  September  22.  Mr.  Fearn 
has  been  active  in  Masonry  for  40  years  and  is  now 
a high  officer  in  the  Scottish  Rite  bodies  of  New 
York. 

James  J.  Sutton  of  the  Huntley  Mfg.  Co. 
was  a visitor  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Asso- 
ciation. He  makes  his  headciuarters  at  Indian- 
apolis. 

Charles  H.  Pegg  of  J.  Aron  & Co.  made  a 
business  trip  through  the  Central  West  in  Sep- 
tember and  attended  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Associa- 
tion at  Indianapolis. 

L.  D.  McDowell  of  Ruffner,  McDowell  ik 
Burch,  coffee  brokers,  Chicago,  returned  to  his 
office  on  September  15  after  having  spent  four 
weeks  in  northern  Wisconsin,  accompanied  by 
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his  wife  and  two  children.  He  is  enthusiastic 
about  this  section  of  the  country  as  a vacation 
resort.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  fishing  and 
motoring. 

John  VV.  Blackburn  of  Ruffner,  McDowell  & 
Burch,  Chicago,  left  that  city  on  September  17, 
1921,  for  a visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  accompanied 
by  his  wife.  He  expected  to  be  away  for  six 
weeks  and  to  visit  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Far  West,  stopping  at  Denver  enroute.  It  is  his 
first  trip  to  the  coast. 

P.  F.  Eisman,  formerly  a broker  in  Toledo, 
has  become  associated  with  C.  E.  Bickford  & Co., 
New  York,  and  will  take  care  of  the  out-of-town 
business. 

F.  E.  Hillyer  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of  C. 
E.  Bickford  & Co.  spent  several  days  in  New 
i'ork  last  month, 

Thomas  L.  Milam  of  Stewart,  Carnal  & Co., 
coffee  importers.  New  Orleans,  also  visited  the 
wagon  dealers’  annual  meeting.  He  reports  busi- 
ness as  being  good. 

J.  M.  Greason  and  W.  E.  Gregg  of  Alex. 
Sheppard  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  visited  New  York 
on  October  13.  Mr.  Greason  was  with  Woods, 
Ehrhard  & Co.,  New  York  coffee  brokers,  up  to 
a year  ago,  and  his  friends  on  Front  St.  were 
glad  to  see  him. 

J.  H.  WiNDELS,  who  left  New  York  on  July  13 
for  a visit  to  Brazil  in  the  interest  of  Geo.  H. 
McFadden  & Bro.,  returned  September  21. 

De  Courcy  Lloyd,  the  Chicago  coffee  broker, 
visited  New  York  the  week  of  October  2. 

Charles  H.  Sweeney,  formerly  with  the  green 
coffee  department  of  Arbuckle  Bros,  and  lately 
with  the  R.  Lawrence  Smith  Export  & Import 
Co.,  is  now  with  the  jobbing  department  of  the 
Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

S.  Tshii  of  the  Fuji  Co,,  tea  exporters,  Japan, 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  September  11  from 
the  Orient.  He  reached  New  York  three  weeks 
later,  and  will  remain  in  the  United  States  through 
the  winter.  Fie  will  call  upon  tea  buyers  in 
various  localities. 

E,  K.  Klaussmann,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  San  Francisco  offices  of  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.,  as  assistant  to  E.  A.  Kahl,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  York  offices. 

Carl  Stoffregen  of  Steinwender,  Stoffregen  & 
Co.,  New  York,  returned  early  in  October  from 
a business  trip  through  the  Middle  West.  He 
found  roasters  enjoying  good  trade  and  “every- 
body on  the  job.” 

T.  S.  B.  Nielsen,  president  of  the  New  York 
Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange,  sailed  on  the  Vasari 
for  Brazil  on  October  6.  He  will  go  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Santos  on  business. 

A.  N.  Derouin,  president  of  Carter,  Macy  & 


Co.,  New  York,  has  returned  from  a business 
trip  through  New  England,  where  he  found  con- 
ditions improving  and  eveiy^one  looking  forward 
to  increased  fall  business. 


IN  THE  EDITOR’S  MAIL  BAG 

Here  Will  Be  Found  Letters  from  Readers 
Who  Say  Something  Worth  While 

/^NLY  letters  that  deal  with  subjects  of  general 
trade  interests  are  published  here.  Readers 
should  remember  that  when  they  write  for  this 
department  they  can  best  serve  themselves  and  the 
Editor  by  being  brief.  Many  letters  cannot  be  pub- 
lished because  of  their  length. 

“Why  Are  We  Not  Tea  Drinkers?” 

Peter  C.  Larkin,  president  of  the  Salada  Tea  Co., 
takes  issue  with  the  editorial  in  the  September 
issue,  calling  attention  to  the  continued  indifference 
toward  tea  drinking  in  the  United  States  and 
pointing  out  that  the  writer  “confused  imports 
with  consumption.”  He  writes  : 

Boston,  Sept.  19,  1921. 

W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir : , 

We  read  with  interest  the  editorial  in  your  Sep- 
tember issue  on  “Why  Are  We  Not  Tea  Drinkers  ?” 
and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  writer  has  con- 
fused imports  with  consumption. 

Taken  over  a period  of  a single  year,  or  even 
two  years  or  more,  the  imports  are  by  no  means 
a criterion  of  consumption.  For  instance,  in  times 
of  money  scarcity,  the  imports  are  bound  to  be 
small  and  the  residue  of  tea  in  wholesale  mer- 
chants’ hands  will  probably  be  realized  on  to  the 
last  pound.  With  money  free,  the  imports  might 
be  very  large  and  the  stock  in  dealers’  hands  con- 
tinue large,  but  the  consumption  is  not  affected  by 
a surplus  or  a shortage  in  stock  so  long  as  there 
is  enough  in  the  country  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  consumer. 

Presumably  the  writer  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  tea  had  dropped  in  consumption  in  the  United 
States  this  year  because  the  imports  were  ’small ; 
therefore,  judging  from  the  same  causes,  he  would 
have  stated  in  1918  that  the  tea  consumption  had 
increased  nearly  50  percent  because  importations 
in  that  year  were  147,379,000  pounds.  Now, 
there  was  no  great  jump  in  the  consumption  of  tea 
in  1918,  notwithstanding  the  large  imports,  nor 
is  there  any  falling  off  in  1921  notwithstanding 
their  smallness. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  in  America  is  increasing  slowly 
but  surely  every  year.  In  1919  our  increase  in 
sales  amounted  to  1,536,789  pounds  over  1918.  in 
1920  to  1,496,236  pounds  over  1919,  and  our  in- 
crease in  sales  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  has  amounted  to  1,214,281  pounds  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1920. — P.  C.  Larkin, 
Salada  Tea  Co. 

The  point  our  correspondent  makes,  namely, 
that  imports  do  not  represent  consumption,  is  one 
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tacitly  recognized  by  all  statisticians  who  figure 
on  annual  consumption  of  an  imported  article.  But, 
since  no  official  figures  are  available  to  show  what 
stocks  are  carried  over  from  one  year  to  another, 
the  import  figures  are  commonly  taken  by  statisti- 
cians as  representing  approximate  consumption,  on 
the  theory  that  stocks  held  over  at  the  end  of  any 
given  year  will  be  in  a general  way  balanced  by 
those  which  were  held  over  from  the  year  before. 
That  is  the  theory  on  which  the  government’s 
percapita  consumption  figures  for  coffee  and  tea 
are  based,  and  it  is  those  figures  we  have  been 
following. 

Under  the  special  conditions  of  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  however,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
stocks  have  been  held  much  longer  than  usual  and 
fed  into  the  market  more  gradually,  thus  making 
consumption  more  even  than  the  import  figures  in- 
dicate. We  are  glad  to  have  our  correspondent’s 
testimony  on  that  point. 

Our  editorial,  however,  did  not  refer  so  much 
to  the  recent  low  imports  and  apparent  low  con- 
sumption as  to  the  fact  that  present  consumption 
is  less  than  that  of  40  or  50  years  ago,  which  the 
figures'  pretty  clearly  indicate,  and  that  there  are 
no  signs  that  Americans  are  in  the  way  of  becom- 
ing greater  tea  drinkers. — The  Editors. 


“What’s  the  Matter  with  Tea?” 

W.  George  Powers  of  the  J.  C.  Whitney  Co. 
optimistically  refers  to  the  future  of  the  tea 
trade,  as  follows : 

New  York,  Sept.  14,  1921. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor, 

The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

New  York,  N.  Y., 

Dear  Sir  : 

The  editorial  headed  “Needs  of  the  Tea  Trade 
-and  Others”  in  your  September  issue,  and  the 
.lanner  in  which  it  answers  the  article  to  which 
it  refers,  carries  along  with  it  a refreshing  at- 
mosphere. 

In  spite  of  all  the  croaking,  and  the  “fearful 
predictions”  of  those  who  as  a rule  have  the  small- 
est investments  at  stake,  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  tea  business  of  the  future  should  not  in 
every  way  excel  that  of  the  past. 

We  firmly  believe  that  work  conducted  honestly 
and  systematically  along  the  lines  of  our  “Tea 
Talks”  will  have  its  effect  eventually  on  the  right 
side,  and  in  spite  of  all  this  “crying  down”  stuff. 
— J.  C.  Whitney  Co.,  by  W.  George  Powers. 


FINDING  TEA  OIL  IN  OLIVE  OIL 
The  most  delicate  test  consists  in  adding  4 cc. 
of  the  oil  to  a mixture  of  5 cc.  concentrated  H2S04, 
3 cc.  concentrated  HNO3,  and  3 cc.  of  water.  The 
tube  is  shaken  for  30  seconds,  plunged  into  water 
at  5®  C.  for  5 minutes,  and  then  allowed  to  stand 
in  water  at  15°  for  15  minutes.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  acid  layer  is  said  to  be  colorless,  while 


the  oil  is  limpid  and  straw-colored  if  pure  olive 
oil,  black  and  opaque  if  pure  tea  oil,  a deep  dirty 
brown  if  a mixture  of  90  percent  olive  and  10  per- 
cent tea  oil,  and  a deep  rather  muddy  straw  .color 
if  a mixture  of  95  percent  olive  and  5 percent  tea 
oil. 

GERMAN  COFFEE  SUBSTITUTES 
Activity  of  the  Germans  in  endeavoring  to  ap- 
proximate their  favorite  hot  beverage  regardless 
of  curtailed  imports  during  the  war  is  indicated 
by  the  records  of  their  Patent  Office.  The  ex- 
tent of  present  green-coffee  imports  into  that 
country  indicates  that  they  continue  to  follow  the 
same  line  of  thought  and  practice,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  fully  or  partly  satisfied  with 
the  concoctions  secured. 

M.  Simon  obtained  protection  for  a process 
(Ger.  Pat.,  326,955,  Dec.  23,  1917)  entailing  the 
mixture  of  roasted  coffee  or  its  substitute  with  a 
rich  caramel  solution  and  permitting  extraction 
to  proceed  for  a long  period  at  a moderate  tem- 
perature with  frequent  shaking.  The  extractive 
stable  coffee  substitute  is  obtained  directly  by  ex- 
pression from  the  grounds. 

Also,  adding  to  his  former  process  employing 
disintegrated  potato  peelings  or  pulp,  K.  Mohs 
(Ger.  Pat.  326,671,  June  1,  1917)  makes  a coffee 
substitute  or  adulterant  by  disintegrating  brew- 
ers’ grains  by  treatment  with  lime  under  pressure 
and  roasting  the  product. — Trigg. 

1 INSPIRATION  CORNER  I 

} C Putting  salt  on  the  tails  of  fugitive  big  f 
I thoughts  and  bits  of  verse  which  make  | 
I worth  while  the  blending  of  sentiment  with  I 
I business.  I 

TODAY 

Yesterday’s  gone — it  was  only  a dream  ; 

Of  the  past  there  is  naught  but  remembrance. 
Tomorrow’s  a vision  thrown  on  Hope’s  screen, 

A will-o’-the-wisp,  a mere  semblance. 

Why  mourn  and  grieve  over  yesterday’s  ills 
And  paint  memory’s  pictures  with  sorrow? 

Why  worry  and  fret — for  worrying  kills — 

Over  things  that  won’t  happen  tomorrow? 

Yesterday’s  goiu'- — it  has  never  returm>d — 

Peace  to  its  ashes,  and  calm  : 

'romorrow  no  human  has  ever  discerned, 

Still  hope,  trust,  and  faith  ar(>  its  balm. 

This  moment  is  all  that  1 have  as  my  own, 

To  use  well  or  waste,  as  1 may  ; 

Put  1 know  that  my  future  depends  alone 
On  the  way  that  I live  today. 

This  moment  my  past  and  my  future  I form; 

I may  make  them  whatever  1 choose, 

Py  the  deeds  and  the  acts  that  1 now  perform. 

By  the  words  and  the  thoughts  that  I use. 

So  I fear  not  the  future  nor  mourn  o’er  the  past 
For  1 do  all  I’m  abb*  today. 

Living  each  present  moment  as  though  ’twere  my  last; 
Perhaps  it  is!  Who  knows?  Who  shall  say? 

— ^Thomas  C'AimoLL  Howard. 
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BRAZIL  COMING  BACK 

Last  March  the  Department  of  Commerce  printed  a report  from  its  commercial  attache  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  which  showed  that  the  coffee  men  of  Brazil  had  been  studying  our  statistics  of 
importation,  and  finding  there  some  figures  that  were  not  altogether  pleasing  to  them.  “Bra- 
zilian coffee  interests,”  said  the  report,  “have  lately  shown  great  concern  over  the  relative  posi- 
tion that  Brazil  now  holds  in  the  coffee  trade  of  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  country’s 
former  position  in  that  market,  and  they  are  now  planning  a campaign,  to  restore  Brazil  to  its 
former  place,  which  has  been  threatened  by  the  growing  importations  of  Caribbean  coffee  into 
the  United  States.” 

This  report  called  attention  to  one  of  the  interesting  trade  displacements  caused  by  the 
tremendous  upheaval  of  the  World  War.  Americans  familiar  with  the  coffee  trade  have  been 
used  to  considering  that  Brazil  supplies  us  with,  roughly,  three-fourths  of  our  needs  in  that  line, 
and  that  figure  was  approximately  correct  before  the  war  started  in  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  just  as  widely  accepted  that  coffee  grown  nearer  home,  espe- 
cially in  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,  was  obliged  to  look  to  Europe  for  its  markets; 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  that  Europe  outbid  us  for  this  coffee,  being  willing  to  pay  more  be- 
cause she  had  cultivated  a taste  for  these  grades  which  she  was  ready  and  able  to  gratify.  The 
great  coffee  stream  flowing  from  Rio  and  Santos  to  New  York,  the  biggest  in  the  world,  was 
crossed  by  this  smaller  but  just  as  steady  stream  from  the  Caribbean  to  Europe,  and  such  ef- 
forts as  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  divert  a part  of  the  stream  to  this  country  were  appar- 
ently without  result.  European  capital,  particularly  German,  but  including  also  much  French 
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and  English,  was  firmly  intrenched  in  Central  America  and  northern  South  America,  European 
banking  facilities  were  ample,  and  there  was  full  and  adequate  shipping  service  to  even  the 
minor  ports  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  sides. 

Then  came  the  great  war,  when  the  ships  were  swept  from  the  seas,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant ports  blockaded,  reservists  and  capital  cadled  home,  and  stringent  blacklists  put  into  ef- 
fect. The  natural  result  was  a turning  of  the  stream  northward,  and  the  United  States  became 
acquainted  with  the  good  qualities  of  the  coffee  produced  by  its  smaller  southern  neighbors. 

This  influx  naturally  reduced  the  proportion  of  our  total  supplies  furnished  by  Brazil. 
The  figures,  as  given  in  our  August  issue,  show  plainly  how  this  displacement  went  on  to  an 
increasing  extent  as  the  war  progressed.  In  1913  and  1914  (fiscal  years)  we  bought  74  per  cent 
of  our  coffee  from  Brazil,  the  close  of  the  latter  year  leading  up  to  about  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties in  Europe.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  Brazil’s  proportion  dropped  to  69  percent.  In  1916 
it  picked  up  somewhat,  amounting  to  70.7  percent,  but  in  1917  it  fell  to  68.7  percent,  in  1918  to 
65,  and  in  the  next  year  it  dropped  suddenly  to  54.7  per  cent. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  moons  we  were  getting  almost  half  of  our  coffee  from  some  source 
other  than  Brazil,  and  it  was  a live  question  among  interested  spectators  whether  this  shift  would 
prove  permanent,  or  whether  Brazil,  with  normal  conditions  restored,  would  be  able  to  “come 
back”  to  her  old  position.  The  report  mentioned  was  a somewhat  belated  note  of  alarm  from 
the  Brazilian  interests,  which,  by  the  beginning  of  this  year,  had  doubtless  begun  to  wonder  if 
normality  was  permanently  mired  somewhere  and  unable  to  arrive. 

They  should  be  somewhat  relieved  by  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  last  June 
30,  which  show  that  their  country  is  working  back  to  its  old  position — albeit  with  considerable 
deliberation.  In  1920  we  bought  60  percent  of  our  coffee  from  Brazil,  and  in  1921,  63.6  percent. 
At  this  rate,  it  is  true,  Brazil  will  be  several  years  in  climbing  back  to  her  former  “three-fourths” 
position,  but  the  trend  at  least  is  in  that  direction.  It  has  come  about,  moreover,  not  so  much 
by  the  shouldering  out  of  Caribbean  coffee  as  by  an  increase  in  total  imports.  The  question  as 
to  whether  our  Caribbean  trade  can  remain  at  its  present  level  while  Brazil’s  keeps  on  gaining, 
or  whether  one  of  them  must  give  way,  is  one  of  the  interesting  developments  that  it  will  pay  to 
watch  during  the  next  two  or  three  years. — O.  W. 


COFFEE  PORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

The  man  in  the  business  suit  enters  the  restaurant,  hands  his  coat  and  hat  to  the  waiter, 
sits  down,  and  looks  over  the  menu.  “I’ll  have  a little  of  this,”  he  says,  “and  some  of  that, 
and  a side  order  of  the  other.”  The  waiter  fixes  the  order  in  his  mind,  hovers  on  the  moment 
of  departure,  and  then  says,  as  a sort  of  confirmation  of  a thing  mutually  understood,  “And 
coffee,  sir?” 

And  the  man  replies  absently,  “Coffee,  yes,”  without  knowing  that  by  his  simple  word  he 
is  setting  in  motion  some  of  the  tremendous  commercial  currents  of  the  world, — currents  that 
flow  throughout  the  year  and  pour  a ceaseless  stream  of  green  and  yellow  and  brown  berries 
through  the  open  doors  of  our  border  into  a market  that  neVer  is  quite  satisfied.  For  the 
waiter  says  “Coffee!”  to  the  cook,  and  the  cook  says  “Coffee!”  to  the  manager  and  the  man- 
ager says  “Coffee!”  to  the  grocer  or  roaster,  and  he  in  turn  says  “Coffee!”  to  the  importer, 
who  puts  it  on  the  cables  that  lead  to  Brazil  or  Colopibia  or  Guatemala  where  the  stream  has 
its  source.  And,  since  the  magic  word  starts  on  its  way  three  times  a day  from  millions  of 
mouths,  by  the  time  it  has  reached  the  importer  it  has  swelled  to  such  a volume  of  silent 
sound  that  it  creates  the  currents  that  flood  th’-ough  our  ports. 

What  ports  are  those?  Naturally,  if  you  were  directing  the  stream,  you  would  guide  it 
through  the  openings  that  were  nearest  the  territory  over  which  it  was  to  spread,  and  the 
Genius  of  Economics  which  controls  the  sluiceways  for  our  imports  takes  the  same  common- 
sense  view.  Since  the  coffee  is  to  go  in  approximately  equal  amounts  to  all  sections  of  the 
land,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a j)ort  for  each  general  section,  which  is  just  what  we  do  have, — 
one  for  the  East,  one  for  the  South,  and  one  for  the  Far  WTst,  with  the  three  uniting  to  serve 
the  cooped-up  Middle  West.  Through  these  three  ports  there  flows  into  the  United  States  a 
little  more  than  99  percent  of  all  the  coffee  that  comes  to  our  shores.  If  all  the  rest  of  the 
ports  were  clo.sed  up  tight  to  coffee,  no  one,  practically,  would  know  the  difference,  and 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  the  stream’s  flow. 

New  York  is  of  course  the  leader,  since  that  is  a way  New  York  has  and  since  she  is 
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on  especially  good  terms  with  Brazil.  But  she  has  no  reason  to  be  complacent  about  it;  for 
a supremacy  in  the  trade  that  once  seemed  unshakable  is  being  seriously  threatened  by  the 
Crescent  City,  and  some  big  ground-covering  steps  are  l^eing  taken  out  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Golden  Gate. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  century  opened.  New  York  passed  over  her  docks  a total  of 

676.000. 000  pounds  of  coffee,  which  represented  86  percent  of  the  total  for  the  country.  Last 
year,  juggling  the  figures  a little,  she  imported  767,000,000  pounds,  which  was  59  percent 
of  the  total.  While  she  was  thus  practically  marking  time  she  watched  New  Orleans  run 
wild  with  an  increase  from  44,000,000  pounds  to  380,000,000  pounds,  or  763  percent  gain, 
this  meaning  also  the  supplying  of  29  percent  of  the  country’s  demands  instead  of  5 percent; 
while  San  Francisco  in  the  same  time  has  jumped  from  24,000,000  pounds  to  137,000,000 
pounds,  or  470  percent  gain,  her  share  of  the  total  trade  now  being  10  percent  instead  of  3 
percent  in  1900.  These  gains,  however,  have  not  all  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  city  on 
the  Hudson.  In  1900  Baltimore  was  a close  rival  of  New  Orleans  and  was  far  ahead  of  all 
other  ports  except  New  York;  but  a decline  in  her  imports  began  about  1903  and  was  very 
swift,  so  that  five  years  later  her  imports  were  almost  negligible. 

New  Orleans  began  her  advance  at  about  the  same  time  that  Baltimore  began  to  fall  off, 
so  that  her  rise  to  a place  of  importance  as  a coffee  port  has  been  practically  coincident  with 
the  20th  century.  Her  first  big  step  upward  was  in  1901,  from  44,000,000  to  72,000,000 
pounds,  and  was  followed  by  another  the  next  year  to  115,000,000.  Thereafter  there  was  a 
.steady  gain  to  213,000,000  pounds  in  1906  and  to  301,000,000  pounds  in  1910,  and  after 
that  wide  fluctuations,  especially  during  the  war.  In  1918,  doubtless  because  of  the  draining 
of  shipping  to  the  North  Atlantic  service,  there  was  a heavy  slump;  but  immediately  after  the 
war,  in  the  calendar  year  1919,  there  was  a big  jump  to  a record  mark,  up  to  that  time,  of 

356.000. 000  pounds.  That  the  increase  was  not  a flash  in  the  pan  is  shown  by  the  record 
of  380,000,000  pounds  in  the  calendar  year  1920.  It  will  pay  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  figures 
for  the  next  few  years  and  see  just  how  much  farther  the  enterprising  Gulf  city  can  go  in 
swinging  the  country’s  coffee  trade  her  way. 

San  Francisco’s  growth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  recent  occurrence.  Our  readers  will 
remember  the  interesting  account  of  this  advance  in  our  issue  for  October,  1920,  and  how  the 
city  was  definitely  placed  on  the  coffee  map  by  the  provision  of  adequate  shipping  facilities 
to  Central  America.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe,  however,  which  loosened  the  grip  of 
European  nations  on  the  coffee  crops  of  Central  America,  was  the  prime  cause  of  San  Fran- 
cisco’s rise  in  the  coffee  world,  affording  her  an  opportunity  of  which  she  had  the  enterprise 
to  take  full  advantage.  In  1913  her  imports  were  only  about  36,000,000  pounds,  at  which 
mark  they  had  stood  for  many  years.  There  was  only  a slight  gain  until  1916,  when  71,000,- 
000  pounds  was  recorded;  but  this  increased  to  97,000,000  pounds  in  1917,  to  134,000,000 
pounds  in  1918  (fiscal  year),  and  to  160,000,000  pounds  in  the  calendar  year  1919.  Last 
year  there  was  a falling  off  to  137,000,000  pounds,  and  it  may  be  that  the  high  figure  reached 
the  year  before  represents  about  the  maximum  that  her  natural  market,  the  Pacific  Coast 
region,  can  well  absorb. 

We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  like  to  do  their  own  inter- 


preting  of  figures. 

we  present  the  following  official  record 

for  recent  years: 

New  York 

New  Orleans, 

San  Francisco, 

Total,  imports. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1900  

m, 227, 269 

44,335,717 

24,562,578 

787,991,911 

1913  

554,571,449 

263,382,962 

36,067,073 

863,130,757 

1914  

633,400,209 

308,008,145 

46,721,824 

1,001,528,317 

1915  

758,160,133 

307,868,932 

45,844,060 

1,118,690,524 

1916  

814,394,074 

308,513,290 

71,346,788 

1,201,104,485 

1917  

932,098,113 

274,989,692 

97,821,069 

1,319,870,802, 

1918  

779,025,781 

219,330,461 

134,729,019 

1,143,890,889 

1918*  

757,710,001 

146,621,857 

130,178,288 

1,052,201,501 

1919*  

804,177,446 

356,608,477 

160,426,467 

1,333,564,067 

1920*  

767,242,636 

380,293,701 

137,043,281 

1,297,439,310 

*Calendar  years.  All  others  fiscal  years. 


— S.  T.  A. 


MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD 

C Latest  News  Letters  from  Staff  and  Special  Corre- 
spondents in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Trade  Centers 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


Both  Tea  and  Coffee  Show  Strong  Upward 
Trend — Lampong  Pepper  Collapse 
Affects  All  Spices 

New  York,  Oct.  5,  1921. 
PRACTICALLY  throughout  September  busi- 
^ ness  in  Brazilian  coffee  continued  of  decidedly 
satisfactory  volume.  In  fact,  some  members  of 
the  trade  were  occasionally  heard  to  remark  that 
they  were  doing  the  best  business  of  the  year. 
It  was  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  were 
brief  periods  of  comparative  quietude,  especially 
on  those  occasions  when  the  market  for  future 
contracts  displayed  a reactionary  tendency. 

At  times,  also,  business  was  hampered  some- 
what by  the  scarcity  of  choice  selections.  In  fact, 
really  choice  Santos  and  mild  coffees  became  so 
scarce  and  commanded  such  big  premiums  that 
buyers  were  forced  to  turn  their  attention  to 
less  desirable  coffees,  and  as  a result  banking 
interests  succeeded  in  liquidating  some  fairly  large 
blocks  of  coffee  that  had  been  neglected  thereto- 
fore, having  been  held  in  warehouse  for  a long 
time  for  customers’  account. 

That  distribution  remained  of  liberal  volume  on 
the  average  was  demonstrated  by  the  continued 
large  warehouse  deliveries,  the  total  of  all  kinds 
during  September  being  817,480  bags,  against 
821,498  in  August  and  683,022  during  September, 
1920.  These  heavy  withdrawals  more  than  offset 
larger  shipments  from  Brazil,  and  as  a result  our 
visible  supply  was  reduced  to  1,282,234  bags, 
against  1,307,335  a month  ago  and  1,785,000  a year 
ago.  The  quantity  afloat  from  Brazil  increased 
from  194,000  bags  to  498,000;  but  the  supply  in 
store  dropped  from  1,113,000  bags  to  784,000. 

With  demand  active  most  of  the  time,  and  the 
statistical  position  stronger,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  prices  rose  to  still  higher  levels,  Santos  gain- 
ing about  1 cent  during  the  month  and  Rios  and 
Victorias  kz  to  Nevertheless,  it  continued 

impossible  to  buy  for  shipment  from  Rio,  where 
the  cost-and-freight  price  was  generally  above  the 
in-store  price  here,  while  Victorias  sold  at  a c. 
and  f.  price  exactly  equal  to  the  store  price.  On 


the  other  hand,  a moderate  business  was  done 
with  Santos,  as  local  buyers  gradually  advanced 
their  buying  limits,  as  it  seemed  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect concessions  in  Brazil  owing  to  government 
intervention.  Still,  as  prices  advanced,  a fair 
business  was  done  with  resellers  at  discounts  com- 
pared with  the  direct  market.  Quotations  re- 
ceived daily  from  various  shippers  continued  to 
indicate  a wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  values. 

Milds  Again  Active  and  Higher 
The  activity  of  the  demand  for  mild  coffees 
during  August  became  still  more  pronounced  in 
September.  While  there  was  some  tapering  off 
toward  the  close,  conservative  merchants  think  it 
was  only  temporary,  as  they  are  convinced  that 
there  are  still  many  holes  to  fill.  Hence,  in  spite 
of  the  additional  advance  of  about  1 cent,  they 
consider  the  position  a decidedly  healthy  one,  as 
prices  here  are  still  below  those  ruling  in  primary 
markets,  and  hence  there  is  little  chance  for  any 
noteworthy  additions  to  the  small  visible  supply. 

This  was  reduced  during  September,  as  de- 
liveries were  again  largely  in  excess  of  arrivals ; 
viz.,  283,392  bags  against  218,353.  The  country’s 
stock  on  October  1 was  placed  at  507,009  bags, 
compared  with  572,048  on  September  1 and  828,- 
745  a year  ago.  Sales  by  importers  were  cur- 
tailed at  times  by  the  willingness  of  second  hands 
to  resell  part  of  their  stocks,  much  of  which  was 
bought  at  much  lower  prices. 

Tea  Sales  Increase,  Prices  Advance 
The  good  records  of  July  and  August  in  the 
tea  trade  were  eclipsed  by  the  record  of  Septem- 
ber, which  some  conservative  traders  assert  was 
the  best  month  in  two  years  or  more.  Demand 
was  general  for  all  kinds  of  teas  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  country ; and,  with  old  stocks  being 
steadily  depleted  and  additional  supplies  coming 
forward  in  small  lots,  prices  have  advanced  from 
2 to  5 cents.  New  pingsueys  and  moyunes  have 
sold  almost  as  fast  as  samples  have  been  shown, 
and  all  green  teas  are  fully  2 cents  higher.  Old 
Formosas  have  been  nearly  cleaned  up,  and 
prices  are  3 cents  higher.  New  Formosas  have 
sold  readily.  Japan  teas,  old  and  new,  are  scarce 
and  5 cents  higher.  Indias  and  Ceylons  have  ad- 
vanced 5 cents,  with  selections  very  small.  Javas 
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are  up  2 to  3 cents.  Due  largely  to  the  sharp 
advance  in  exchange,  Far  Eastern  markets  are 
2 to  4 cents  above  our  basis. 

Spice  Trade  Disappointing 

The  bursting  of  the  speculative  bubble  in  Lam- 
pong  pepper  had  a bad  effect  on  all  other  lines 
of  spices  in  the  local  market  during  September. 
It  is  true,  prices  showed  no  loss  of  moment,  but 
jobbing  demand  was  generally  reported  as  ex- 
tremely poor  for  the  season.  In  fact,  the  sharp 
drop  in  Lampong  in  primary  markets  was  about 
the  only  feature  in  spice  circles  generally. 

It  was  evident  that  speculators  in  the  Far  East 
had  bitten  off  more  than  they  could  chew.  In 
their  anxiety  to  liquidate,  they  offered  in  lots 
of  1,000  tons  for  shipment  at  stated  periods,  and 
it  is  believed  that  they  sold  at  least  1,500  tons, 
forcing  the  duty-paid  price  here  down  from  7^ 
to  cents.  At  the  latter  level  better  buying 
interest  developed  in  this  market,  which  was  not 
surprising  as  the  local  spot  price  had  remained 
at  7>4  cents.  Hence  the  tone  has  become  some- 
what steadier  at  this  writing. — C.  K.  T. 


THE  TEA  OUTLOOK 

Irwin-Harrisons  & Crosfield  give  the  following 
analysis  of  the  tea  situation,  under  date  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  1921  : 

“The  improvement  in  tea  prices  has  been  rather 
startling,  and  resulted  principally  from  the  won- 
derfully successful  experiment  in  production  con- 
trol. In  view  of  the  exceedingly  heavy  visible 
stocks  in  London  during  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
little  credence  was  given  to  reports  from  producing 
countries,  until  in  many  varieties  there  is  now  an 
absolute  scarcity  of  desirable  teas. 

“In  our  March  report  we  pointed  out  the  result 
that  necessarily  must  follow  curtailed  production, 
and  it  has  come  even  faster  than  we  anticipated. 
Everything  seems  to  be  conspiring  to  help  boost 
prices:  silver  has  advanced  15  to  20  percent,  which 
is  particularly  effective  in  raising  the  cost  of  China 
teas. 

“The  immediate  position  is  exceedingly  strong 
because  of  limited  supplies,  and  prices  are  bound 
to  follow  supply  and  demand.  Looking  still  fur- 
ther ahead,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  higher 
prices  will  prove  an  incentive  to  greater  produc- 
tion, which  eventually  will  be  the  means  of  ad- 
justing prices  all  round.” 


MINNESOTA  ROASTERS  MEET 
(special  correspondence) 

St.  Paul,  Oct.  1,  1921. — The  Minnesota  Cof- 
fee Roasters  Association  held  its  regular  fall 
meeting  at  the  Elks’  Club  last  Wednesday,  with 
the  following  firms  represented : Wetherbee  Cof- 
fee Co.  and  J.  H.  Allen  & ‘Co.,  St.  Paul ; Andre- 
sen-Ryan  Co.,  Duluth;  Nash  Coffee  Co.,  Green  & 
DeLaitre,  Winston,  Harper  & Fisher,  Western 
Grocer  Co.,  and  W.  B.  & W.  G.  Jordan  of  Minne- 
apolis.— C. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LETTER 


Coffee  Conditions  Improve — Galveston 
Rate  Situation  Not  Worrying 
New  Orleans  Trade 


(staff  correspondence) 

New  Orleans,  Sept.  29,  1921. 
pROBABLY  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
coffee  business  at  New  Orleans  in  September 
was  the  improvement  in  the  roasted  trade. 

Roasters,  however,  have  not  advanced  prices 
during  the  time  that  the  prices  have  been  advanc- 
ing in  the  green  coffee  market;  neither  have  they 
made  reductions  equal  to  the  drop  in  prices  of 
green  coffee  except  in  the  country  trade.  Prices 
at  present  are  not  to  be  increased  in  the  city ; but 
in  the  country  there  is  an  advance  of  about  2 cents 
a pound  to  take  effect  October  1.  The  present 
price  of  standard  packages  is  around  28  cents  a 
pound.  Green  coffee  has  advanced  about  3 cents. 

The  local  association  will  be  represented  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Coffee  Roast- 
ers Association  by  James  W.  Reily  of  W.  B. 
Reily  Co.  and  B.  C.  Casanas  of  the  Merchants’ 
Coffee  Co.  W.  B.  Reily  also  is  expected  to  go. 

Green  Coffee  Situation 

The  green  coffee  trade  has  been  moderately 
active  all  month,  with  light  stocks  and  small  re- 
ceipts, but  with  fair  sales  at  intervals  and  two 
or  three  spurts  of  activity  near  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  there  was  heavy  selling  to  the  in- 
terior. 

New  Orleans  at  the  end  of  the  month  had  130,- 
000  bags  in  stock  and  the  same  amount  afloat 
from  Brazil,  with  20,000  bags  of  mild  coffee  here 
and  receipts  of  that  kind  at  a iow  ebb. 

The  clearing  of  a small  amount  of  coffee  for 
Galveston  has  been  referred  to  as  a diversion  from 
New  Orleans,  but  is  not  regarded  as  such  here. 
Owing  to  favorable  rates  out  of  that  port  occa- 
sional small  lots  go  that  way,  but  this  is  not  of 
great  importance  in  the  trade. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  here  no  New 
Orleans  houses  have  planned  establishing  branches 
at  Galveston,  as  reported.  The  only  coffee  cleared 
for  Galveston,  so  far  as  reported,  is  14,500  bags 
on  the  Lake  Ellendale,  which  is  bringing  a large 
cargo  to  New  Orleans.  Louisiana  representatives 
at  M^ashington  are  being  urged  to  hurry  the  mat- 
ter of  discriminatory  rates  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  a case  heard  in  1920. 

Ben  Alayer,  chairman  of  the  quotations  commit- 
tee of  the  green  coffee  association,  has  been  away 
on  his  vacation  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  Paul 
Fallon  of  the  L.  C.  Fallon  Co.  has  been  acting 
chairman.  Spot  prices  have  advanced  several 
times  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  and  at  the 
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end  Santos  4s  were  12  to  12J4  cents  and  Rio  7s 
9Ys,  cents  a pound.  Prices  of  mild  coffee  have 
been  about  unchanged  all  month. 

Williams,  Russell  & Co.  (A.  F.  Norris,  man- 
ager) have  moved  their  offices  from  the  lower 
floor  of  the  old  Board  of  Trade  Building  to  the 
building  on  Gravier  St.  recently  vacated  by  the 
China,  Japan  & South  America  Trading  Co.  S. 
Pfeiffer  & Co.  have  moved  their  coffee  business 
from  the  same  building  to  a location  adjoining  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  of  the  same  company 
on  Poydras  St.,  across  from  J.  Aron  & Co. 

The  tea  trade  has  been  active  all  month,  with 
interior  buyers  willing  to  take  on  considerable 
commitments,  but  without  any  large  single  pur- 
chases. 

Howard  Pegg  of  J.  Aron  & Co.  is  in  Chicago 
and  other  northern  cities  in  connection  with  the 
tea  department  of  that  firm,  of  which  he  is 
manager. 

More  interest  is  being  shown  in  sale  of  hot  tea 
than  formerly,  and  the  sale  of  iced  tea  has  been 
heavy  here  all  summer.  Enrique  Robles  at  Shreve- 
port has  leased  the  arbor  room  of  the  Dickinson 
cafeteria  and  will  establish  a tea  room  as  a bit  of 
“old  Madrid.”  Tea  and  dancing  will  be  on  the 
program  from  3 to  6 every  afternoon. 

Several  of  the  stylish  restaurants  in  New  Or- 
leans are  serving  tea  as  a special  feature. — E. 
K.  P. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  LETTER 


Trade  Conditions  Continue  to  Improve — 
Cooperative  Chain  Stores  Firm 
in  Difficulties 


(staff  correspondence) 

Chicago,  Oct.  3,  1921. 

'^HE  coffee  trade  shows  a better  tone  than  has 
been  noticeable  in  months  ; that  is,  the  roasters 
report  that  their  business  is  showing  wonderful 
improvement  as  compared  with  a few  months 
back.  The  smaller  jobbers  are  not  so  optimistic, 
but  they  arc  in  the  minority.  Buyers  are  re- 
ported to  be  coming  to  the  market,  and  are 
taking  larger  quantities  than  heretofore ; moreover, 
they  arc  requesting  the  higher  grades,  where  in 
previous  years  at  this  time  almost  any  and  all 
grades  were  in  the  best  demand.  This  very  con- 
dition is  making  more  scarcity  in  the  better 
grades  and  blends,  and  conscfiuenlly  prices  have 
made  slight  advances,  with  further  advances 
indicated. 

The  tea  business  has  improved  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  practically  all  grades  and  kinds  arc 
in  demand.  The  best  Japans  are  predominating 
in  the  requests,  and  as  a result  prices  have  ad- 


vanced from  Vz  to  3 cents  a pound  since  the 
middle  of  September. 

Reports  here  are  that  the  best  cup  Japans  are 
all  gone  in  the  producing  regions,  and  that  those 
who  depended  upon  securing  their  supplies  at  this 
time  are  going  to  be  disappointed.  Naturally  this 
condition  makes  the  tea  jobbers  and  brokers  turn 
to  the  cheaper  grades,  which  also,  consequently, 
are  advancing  in  price.  A cable  report  received 
Oct.  3 by  a local  importer  from  his  representative 
in  Japan  stated  that  the  total  export  of  Japan  teas 
to  the  United  States  for  this  year  (this  season’s 
crop)  amounted  to  only  9,500,000  pounds.  The 
lower  grades  being  taken  now,  according  to  this 
importer,  are  going  at  higher  prices  than  the  best 
grades  could  have  been  procured  for  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season.  He  predicts  a severe  short- 
age of  better  grades  before  the  year  end,  and  with 
no  possibility  of  filling  wants  later. 

Chain  Store  Firm  in  Difficulty 

The  Cooperative  Society  of  America,  which  has 
been  operating  chain  groceries  in  all  parts  of  the 
Middle  West,  seems  to  be  undergoing  unwel- 
come investigations,  for  late  in  September  its 
operations  in  Wisconsin,  under  the  name  of  the 
Wisconsin  Cooperative  Society,  were  delved  into 
under  the  cooperative  law  in  that  state  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  organization  sought  by  the  attorney 
general.  Meanwhile  the  company  in  Illinois  and 
particularly  in  Chicago  has  been  under  investiga- 
tion and  a Grand  Jury  inquisition  is  promised 
here.  [The  society  was  adjudged  a bankrupt  on 
Oct.  6.] 

At  the  Cook  County  Fair  at  Palatine,  111.,  dur- 
ing the  third  week  of  September,  Schlueter  & 
Sons,  Chicago,  coffee  importers,  roasters,  and 
packers,  were  one  of  the  exhibitors,  introducing 
their  Lincoln  Club  brand  and  incidentally  making 
a bid  for  deliveries  of  coffee  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. They  also  featured  a line  of  special  pre- 
miums, which  they  arc  selling  at  cost  to  all  that 
buy  their  coffees. 

Marshall  Field  iH:  Co.  have  sent  a letter  to 
30,000  retail  merchants  warning  them  that  the 
American-valuation  plan  in  the  proposed  Fordney 
tariff  bill  will  act  as  a barrier  to  business  with 
foreign  nations  and  “will  force  increases  in  the 
wholesale  selling  ])ricc  of  imported  goods  ranging 
from  33  to  nearly  100  percent  over  prices  that 
can  be  charged  if  tariff  duties  arc  levied  on  the 
foreign  purchase  ])ricc,  as  has  always  been  the 
case  in  the  past.  Merchanis  ahuo.st  without  ex- 
ception declare  that  such  price  increases  will 
amount  to  i)rohihition  of  the  sale  of  such  goods.” 
Activitiks  in  the  O’rade 

F.  E.  Hillyer  of  C.  1C  Bickford  & Co.,  San 
I^'rancisco  coffee  brokers,  spent  a few  days  here 
late  in  September,  on  his  return  from  an  extensive 
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cross-country  tour  of  10  weeks’  duration.  He 
said  that  everywhere  he  found  business  improving 
and  the  demand  for  coffee  increasing,  with  the 
better  grades  in  most  urgent  request. 

Walter  H.  Siegfried  of  Siegfried-Schmidt  Co., 
Japan  tea  importer  and  exporter,  who  has  been 
in  the  producing  regions  of  Japan  since  early  last 
spring,  is  expected  to  start  on  his  homeward 
journey  soon. 

E.  N.  Manning  Sr.,  formerly  coffee  buyer  for 
Henry  Horner  & Co.,  is  taking  a well  earned 
vacation  before  making  a new  connection,  and  has 
gone  to  his  old  home  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Nep  Foods  Corp.,  with  headquarters  at 
1422  West  Monroe  St.,  has  been  incorporated  for 
$100,000  to  deal  in  and  manufacture  food 
products. 

P.  F.  Eiseman,  with  the  New  York  office  of 
C.  E.  Bickford  & Co.,  was  a visitor  on  this  mar- 
ket late  in  September.  Other  visitors  included: 
Carl  H.  Stoffregen  of  Steinwender,  Stoffregen 
& Co.,  New  York;  George  T.  Oldroyd  and  Jack 
Christen  of  the  Braunling  Coffee  Co.,  New  York; 
Bert  Halligan  of  the  Halligan  Coffee  Co.,  Daven- 
port, Iowa ; J.  E.  Sanderson  of  Jewett  & Sherman, 
Milwaukee. 

Paul  Bloc,  formerly  with  P.  C.  Meehan  & Co., 
New  York  coffee  importers,  is  now  local  manager 
for  J.  Aron  & Co. 

H.  L.  Caldwell  of  the  Caldwell  Importing  Co., 
left  for  Brazil  in  September. 

The  local  Coffee  Roasters  Association  held  a 
meeting  Sept.  27 ; but,  lacking  a quorum,  ad- 
journed to  Oct.  11. 

E.  B.  Rice,  formerly  coffee  buyer  for  McNeill 
& Higgins.  Chicago  wholesale  grocers,  has  gone 
with  the  Amboy  Products  Co.  in  a similar 
capacity. — W.  II.  A. 


OUR  LONDON  LETTER 

Tea  Conditions  Improve  and  Stocks  De- 
cline— Campaigning  to  Increase 
Retail  Demand 

(staff  correspondence) 

London,  Sept.  17,  1921. 
^IRCULARS  of  the  leading  tea  brokers  and 
^ wholesalers  sent  out  this  week  indicate  a 
dearer  all-round  market.  A shilling  a pound 
(duty  unpaid)  has  been  paid  for  ordinary 
Indian  pekoe  souchong.  One  million  pounds  of 
newly  arrived  packages  of  Indian  tea  (new  crop) 
promises  to  give  satisfaction.  Quick  sales  at  full 
to  advancing  prices  is  the  position  here  just  now. 
Qualities  are  showing  further  improvement ; but, 
allowing  for  this,  prices  mark  a rise,  especially 
with  broken  pekoe  and  good-leaf  grades.  This 
season’s  crop  from  northern  India  to  the  end  of 


August  marks  a decrease  of  53,000,000  pounds; 
present  figures  being  137,000,000  pounds  against 
189,000,000,  last  season. 

The  tea  market  is  substantially  higher.  The  in- 
creased variety  of  new  season’s  tea  included  in 
the  catalogs  has  added  a fillip  to  business.  Recent 
sales  closed  with  sustained  demand.  Some  choice 
new-season  tea  from  India  attracted  attention. 
There  were  several  quotations  between  2s.6d.  and 
4s.3d.  a pound.  The  new  offerings  from  Dooars, 
while  attractive,  are  poor  in  quality.  New  season’s 
Darjeelings  are  plentiful,  and  the  demand  is  ac- 
tive at  advancing  prices. 

Better  quality  and  hardening  prices  have  been 
a feature  of  Ceylon.  Tea  under  Is.  a pound  is 
still  scarce,  only  a few  lots  being  noticeable  from 
OVsd.  to  lid.  a pound.  Pekoes  and  broken  pekoes 
range  from  ls.3d.  to  ls.6d.,  with  good  demand. 
Fine  Ceylons  sold  from  ls.6d.  to  2s.ld.,  with 
prices  hardening.  There  is  a good  export  de- 
mand for  the  better-leaf  teas. 

The  demand  for  Java  is  stronger,  with  prices 
tending  upward.  Tippy  teas,  from  lid.  to  ls.3d., 
are  showing  an  advance  of  Id.  on  previous  values. 
Finest  gold-tip  b.  o.  p.  has  touched  2s.  this  week. 

For  the  coming  week  41,100  packages  of  Indian 
tea  are  cataloged  for  auction,  14,560  packages 
being  new  season’s  and  26,000  packages  Ceylon. 

This  year  to  date  the  number  of  packages  ot 
Indian  teas  sold  here  totals  1,457,845,  at  the  av- 
erage price  of  11. Old.  For  the  same  period  last 
year  the  total  packages  were  1,129,227,  at  the  av- 
erage price  of  ls.2.42d.  The  total  to  date  for 
Ceylon  is  591,751  packages  at  ls.3.56d. ; last  year 
period,  760,788  packages  at  ls.3.85d.  For  Java 
teas  the  total  to  date  is  77,783  packages,  at  6.88d. ; 
last  year,  55,945,  at  10.21  d. 

British  Tea  Stocks 

Stocks  of  tea  as  per  Board  of  Trade  returns 
at  the  end  of  August  were  196,958,107  pounds ; 
this  time  last  year,  214,843,000  pounds ; for  a 
corresponding  period  in  1913,  82,223,000  pounds. 

Since  the  tea  growers  have  decided  to  aim  for 
quality  rather  than  quantity,  the  big  accumulation 
of  dead  stock  in  bonded  warehouses  is  being 
steadily  reduced.  During  the  worst  period  of  un- 
employment here  the  consumption  of  tea  showed 
an  increase  of  more  than  6,500,000  pounds  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  three  months  in  1920, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  increase  shown  in 
the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year.  For  the 
seven  months,  January  to  July,  this  year,  the  av- 
erage monthly  increase  over  1920  exceeded  2-,500,- 
000  pounds. 

The  average  price  of  Indian  tea  for  the  current 
year  in  the  Mincing  Lane  auction  works  out  at 
22  cents  a pound,  and  this,  plus  duty  of  20  cents, 
brings  the  cost  to  42  cents.  Cachar  and  Sylhct 
growths  averaged  in  the  auctions  for  the  latter 
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half  of  the  year  13^2  cents,  equal  with  duty  to 
33V2.  In  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1920 
these  same  teas  sold  at  approximately  50  cents, 
including  duty.  It  is  estimated  here  that  growers, 
with  few  exceptions,  during  the  past  year  experi- 
enced a loss  up  to  16  cents  a pound  on  their  teas. 
For  the  last  twelve  months  the  weekly  sales  of  all 
kinds  of  tea  have  never  exceeded  77,000  chests, 
nor  dropped  below  53,000. 

The  Retail  Tea  Market 

Tea  importers  and  wholesalers  are  impressing 
upon  the  retail  trade  here  the  importance  of  con- 
;entrating  upon  tea ' sales  if  they  wish  to  move 
their  grocery  lines  in  general.  An  increase  in  the 
turnover  of  every  commodity  handled  by  the  re- 
tailer is  assured,  the  wholesalers  say,  if  only  tea 
and  coffee  are  given  their  proper  place  in  the 
grocery  sphere.  And  the  proper  place,  of  course, 
is  the  premier  place.  . 

The  retailer  is  being  reminded  that  it  is  more 
necesary  than  ever  to  be  discriminating  in  his 
choice  of  tea  blends,  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
competition  now  forthcoming  from  the  Coop- 
erative Stores,  which  enjoy  State  aid  and  are  the 
biggest  tea  buyers  here  today.  This  retail  grocery 
organization  uses  12,000  chests  of  tea  a week 
through  its  many  stores ; such  people  as  B’-ooke 
Bond,  Lyons,  Lipton,  and  the  Maypole  Dairy 
Co.  coming  next  with  purchases  of  9,000  and 
10,000  chests  weekly.  The  total  consumption  of 
tea  in  Britain  is  placed  at  1,250,000  pounds  a day. 

The  chain  store  is  paying  more  and  more  at- 
tention to  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  particularly  tea. 

Lyons,  the  superrestaurateur  and  confectioner, 
who  operates  several  hundred  establishments 
throughout  London  and  the  provinces,  has  prac- 
tically built  up  his  reputation  and  business  pres- 
tige by  the  quick-selling  line  of  “label”  tea  in  ad- 
dition to  the  restaurant  tea  trade.  Put  up  in 
brightly  colored  packets  and  labeled  distinctively, 
the  teas  are  known  in  every  corner  of  the  king- 
dom. The  red  label  sells  at  3s.4d.,  the  green  at 
3s.,  the  white  at  2s.8<l.,  the  blue  at  2s.4d.,  and  the 
yellow  label  at  2s. 

Tea  tablets  of  compressed'  specially  selected 
tea  tips  are  being  pushed  this  side  by  a London 
firm  specializing  in  health  foods.  The  tablets  are 
advertised  to  attract  travelers,  picnic  parties,  and 
tea  drinkers  in  offices  and  factory.  One  tablet 
makes  one  cup  of  tea.  The  tins  of  100  tablets 
sell  retail  at  50  cents. 

h'orty  years  ago,  when  the  tea  trade  was  prac- 
tically in  the  hands  of  the  grocers,  the  consump- 
tion per  head  of  i)opulation  in  l>ritain  worked 
out  at  4/'2  pounds  a year.  Today,  now  that  the 
grocer  no  longer  enjoys  a inono])oly  of  retail  dis- 
tribution, tbe  consumption  is  somctlnng  like  8'/^ 
i)ounds,  in  increase  of  ajiproximately  89  percent. 


Among  the  Tea  Companies 

Shareholders  of  the  Chargola  Tea  Association 
are  having  to  go  dividendless  as  a result  of  a big 
loss  on  working  for  the  past  year.  Against  a 
profit  in  1919  of  £9,944,  a loss  of  £42,577  during 
1920  is  reported  by  the  directors.  Last  year  the 
association’s  crop  amounted  to  more  than  2,000,- 
000  pounds;  but  the  company  began  the  current 
year  with  a profit  and  loss  debit  balance  of  £5,220. 

A 10  percent  dividend  for  the  year  will  be  made 
possible  for  the  Doom  Dooma  Tea  Co.,  since  a 
considerable  refund  of  excess  profits  duty  is  an- 
ticipated by  its  directors,  who  are  proposing,  on 
on  the  strength  of  this,  a final  dividend  of  5 per- 
cent. There  was  a loss  on  the  1920  crop  of  £27,- 
360  as  compared  with  the  prewar  standard  of 
profit  of  £34,603.  The  10  percent  dividend  com- 
pares with  the  15  percent  dividend  (including 
bonus)  for  the  previous  12  months.  Compared 
with  1919  and  1918  there  was  an  outturn  de- 
crease of  some  285,789  pounds  and  401,662 
pounds  respectively. 

George  Payne  & Co.,  Ltd.,,  wholesale  tea 
blenders,  report  that  at  no  period  in  their  history 
has  the  monthly  increase  in  tea  sales  been  so  great. 
From  the  time  of  government  control  here,  the 
quality  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  has  gradually  but 
surely  deteriorated,  since  there  was  no  incentive 
to  pluck  and  manufacture  carefully.  The  pro- 
ducers' loss  has  been  great,  says  Payne,  but  the 
lesson  has  been  effective,  if  drastic. 

Lipton,  Ltd.,  which  grows  on  Ceylon  planta- 
tations  but  a fraction  of  the  tea  used  by  it  and 
has  to  buy  the  bulk  of  its  tea  in  the  open  markets, 
• is  today  putting  out  a yellow,  red,  and  blue-and- 
gold  packet  line.  The  most  popular  is  the  yellow 
packet  retailing  at  62  cents.  The  others  retail  at 
58  and  50. 

Coffee,  Cocoa,  and  Spices 

The  present  stocks  of  Brazil  coffee  are  smaller 
than  at  this  time  last  season.  Sales  of  the  last 
few  days  give  Guatemala,  100-1 15s.,  with  some 
very  good  (piality  disclosed;  India,  115-140s.,  also 
line  quality;  Santos,  48- 50s. ; Costa  Rica,  130- 
120.S. ; Blue  Mountain  Jamaica,  190s.;  Colombian, 
100-85-95-1 10s.  Speculation  in  Rrazil  coffee  for 
winter  sbijiment  of  new  crop  is  active ; the  price, 
about  48s.  c.i.f.  London  direct. 

At  time  of  writing  coffee  fiihircs  are  (piiet  and 
easier,  quotations  at  tbe  call  being:  September, 
50s.  sellers,  47s.  buyers;  December,  49s.  sellers, 
48s.6d.  buyers;  March,  50s.  sellers,  48s.6d.  buyers; 
May,  50s.6d.  sellers.  49s.  buyers. 

Cocoa  manufacturers  are  offering  good  cocoa 
lines  at  20  cents  a pound  to  retail  at  32  cents, 
and  28  cents  a pound  to  letail  at  50,  duty  and 
carriage  paifl.  The  wholesalers  offer  to  pack  this 
cocoa  under  any  name  or  trade  mark,  charging 
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cost,  and  to  supply  samples  at  cost,  in  order  that 
the  purchaser  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
quality. 

Cocoa  stocks  of  169,000  bags  are  not  large.  Re- 
cent sales : Guayaquil,  70-58-63s. ; Accra,  48s. ; 
East  African,  46s.;  Brazil,  60s.;  Ceylon,  80s.; 
Granada,  52s.;  Trididad,  62s.;  all  arrived. 

In  the  spice  market,  cloves  on  spot  are  fetching 
ls.5d.  to  ls.3!4d.  for  Zanzibar,  according  to  quali- 
ty ; pimento  on  spot,  quoted  2^d. ; pepper,  fair 
black  Singapore,  on  spot,  414d.,  and  September- 
November,  4d. ; Aleppy  on  spot,  4%d. ; TelH- 
cherry,  Syld.;  white  Singapore,  9%^.;  Muntok, 
9%d.,  and  September-November  shipment,  8j^d. — 
Brooks. 


THE  NEWS  OF  INDIA 


Short  Crop  and  Labor  Conditions  Insure 
Higher  Tea  Prices — Another 
Ceylon  Campaign  Here 

(staff  correspondence) 

Calcutta,  Sept.  1,  1921. 

PARTLY  through  accidental  causes,  weather. 

short  labor,  etc.,  and  partly  through  what  the 
lawyers  call  “malice  aforethought,”  the  North 
Indian  tea  crop  is  very  deficient  compared  with 
previous  years. 

July  is  generally  a prolific  month  and  the  aver- 
age output  for  the  last  five  years  works  out  at 
53,500,000  pounds.  This  year  during  July  only 
41,000,000  pounds  was  made.  The  total  tea  pro- 
duced up  to  the  end  of  July  last  year  (1920)  was 
133,000,000  pounds.  This  year  we  have  made 
no  more  than  93,000,000  to  same  date,  and  so 
there  is  40,000,000  less  to  go  on  the  market. 

Tea  producers  were  asked  by  their  association 
to  restrict  their  crops  by  20  percent,  and,  though 
they  refused  to  enter  into  any  agreement,  they 
have  as  a matter  of  fact  done  so,  and  the  total 
shortage  amounts  to  30  percent.  Finer  and  more 
careful  plucking  of  leaf  will  account  for  that  20 
percent,  but  bad  weather  is  responsible  for  the 
rest. 

Selling  Off  the  Old  Crop 
These  1921  teas  are  selling  very  well  here  and 
we  expect  that  they  will  do  better  still  in  London ; 
but  we  do  not  know  yet,  as  by  general  agreement 
no  1921  Indian  teas  were  to  be  offered  there  till 
September,  so  that  as  much  of^the  old  stuff  as 
possible  be  cleared  off. 

The  marked  improvement  in  Indian  teas  this 
year  is  reflected  in ‘the  price.  We  have  sold  10,- 
000,000  pounds  at  the  Calcutta  auction  sales  to 
date  at  an  average  of  9 annas  (9d.  English  sterling 
at  present  exchange),  against  11,250,000  pounds  to 
same  date  last  year  at  Sj^d. 


All  teas  are  dearer  here ; so  if  any  of  your 
traders  find  a hitch  in  getting  orders  filled  at  their 
idea  of  price  they  may  ascribe  to  natural 
causes.  You  cannot  haggle  with  our  tea  growers 
as  you  do  with  the  Japanese.  Prices  here  grow 
naturally,  and  we  are  elated  to  find  them  growing 
so  well. 

Broken  grades  are  selling  best,  which  gives 
American  traders,  who  mostly  favor  the  whole 
leaf,  a rather  lower  range  of  prices  for  their  re- 
quirements. Broken  orange  pekoes  of  the  best 
class  are  selling  between  Re.  1 and  Re.  1-8-0  a 
pound,  and  there  is  quite  a lot  of  it.  The  best 
orange  pekoes  (whole  leaf)  are  slightly  lower;  but 
not  much,  perhaps  two  annas.  Pekoe  fannings, 
which  consist  of  small  debris  winnowed  out,  are 
not  favored  by  your  buyers ; but  they  are  selling 
up  to  about  the  same  rates  as  orange  pekoe. 

When  your  people  learn  to  appreciate  these 
broken  and  small  kinds,  which  carry  more  real 
tea  to  the  square  inch  than  leafy  kinds,  there  will 
be  some  hope  of  the  States  becoming  a tea-drink- 
ing nation. 

For  the  general  run  of  common  to  medium  kinds 
prices  are  quite  40  percent  higher  than  last  year  ; 
in  fact,  there  is  very  little  1921  tea  to  be  bought 
under  5J4  annas,  which  was  the  average  of  the 
whole  lot  last  year.  Common  teas  are  scarce,  and 
cost  not  less  than  6 annas,  and  that  old  standby 
of  the  trade,  pekoe  souchong,  has  almost  disap- 
peared. 

Variations  in  Prices  Here 

I see  that  in  the  journal  (July)  you  quote  line 
prices  for  Indian  tea,  pekoe  souchong,  10  to  12 
cents,  pekoe  12  to  15  cents  and  orange  pekoe  18  to 
22  cents.  I think  you  will  soon  have  to  come 
off  those  quotations ; that  is,  if  the  public  wants 
our  good  1921  teas.  Taking  an  anna  to  be  worth 
cents  (U.  S.),  yon  could  scarcely  buy  those 
teas  ex-warehouse  in  Calcutta  now  at  those  prices, 
let  alone  lay  them  down  and  sell  them  in  New 
York.  Perhaps  you  could  get  some;  but  it  would 
not  be  our  average  good  stuff.  Later  on  teas  will 
cost  more  still,  as  the  market  is  steadily  hardening 
and  all  teas  are  sure  to  be  dearer. 

I see  also  that  you  are  quoting  line  prices  for 
Ceylon  tea  higher  than  for  Indian.  I think  by  the 
time  this  reaches  you,  or  shortly  after,  that  also 
will  have  to  be  revised,  unless  your  traders  are 
content  with  last  season’s  poor-quality  teas,  or 
1921  teas  from  the  inferior  districts,  such  as 
Cachar  and  Sylhet,  which  do  not  pretend  to 
quality. 

Your  line  prices  show  a rather  exorbitant  ap- 
preciation of  Darjeeling  teas,  quoting  them  at 
more  than  three  times  the  price  of  other  Indian 
teas, — pekoe  35  cents  against  10,  and  orange  nekqe 
45  cents  against  12,  Perhaps  your  people  like 
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’em  and  will  stand  and  deliver  the  price;  but  the 
rates  at  auction  sale  here  do  not  justify  the  mar- 
gin. In  fact,  Assam  teas  at  Calcutta  sell  at  a 
slightly  higher  price  than  Darjeelings,  the  district 
averages  for  all  teas  sold  this  year  being  12  annas 
for  Assam  against  11^4  for  Darjeeling,  You  can- 
not buy  Assam  pekoes  and  orange  pekoes  for  less 
money  than  Darjeelings  and  you  have  to  pay  near- 
ly as  much  for  our  Dooars  teas. 

Bigger  Trade  with  United  States 
So  far  this  year  we  have  done  very  good  busi- 
ness with  United  States  buyers  at  Calcutta.  Our 
shipments  to  the  States  to  date  amount  to  3,600,- 
000  pounds  against  only  750,000  last  year  and 
580,000  pounds  in  1919,  which  looks  as  if  your 
smaller  imports  of  the  past  two  years  had  created 
a shortage  with  you.  Canada,  too,  is  coming  along 
nicely  and  has  taken  nearly  double  last  year’s 
quantity  from  us.  Less  tea,  however,  for  the 
States  and  Canada  has  been  taken  from  Ceylon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  high  rates  set  by 
British  buyers  at  Colombo  for  England  have 
given  buyers  for  other  countries  a setback. 

The  British  down  there  seem  to  be  outbidding 
everybody  and  apparently  are  determined  to  let 
as  little  as  possible  of  Ceylon’s  superb  1921  crop 
escape  them.  Australia  has  had  to  go  short  and 
has  been  able  to  buy  only  three-quarters  of  the 
usual  amount,  and  all  other  countries  have  gone 
40  percent  short. 

Another  American  Campaign 
And  yet  the  Ceylon  people  complain  of  their 
American  trade  falling  off  and  ascribe  it  to  Java 
tea  entering  Canada  in  larger  quantities  ! Some  of 
the  leading  tea  men  in  the  island  and  the  leading 
newspaper,  the  Times  of  Ceylon,  are  advocating 
a voluntary  levy  to  raise  £8,000  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a demonstration  tour  in  the  States 
and  Canada  to  bring  Ceylon  tea  before  the  Amer- 
ican public  by  lectures  and  other  stunts. 

All  chance  of  any  Indian  effort  in  America  is 
gone  for  the  present  year,  and  probably  next  year, 
too.  The  Cess  Fund,  which  is  raised  by  an  export 
tax,  has  been  diminished  by  the  smaller  exports, 
and  finished  up  last  financial  year  heavily  in  debt  to 
the  Imperial  Bank  of  India, 

Effect  of  the  Moplah  War 
A good  deal  has  been  made  of  labor  unrest  in 
the  tea-growing  districts, — and  at  one  time  the 
• situation  certainly  looked  ugly,  when  thousands 
of  tea-estate  hands  stamixided, — but  the  movement 
has  died  down.  The  agitators  have  turned  their 
energies  to  other  parts  of  India  and  have  been 
highly  successful  in  Madras,  where  they  have  in- 
cited the  fanatic  Mohammedan  Moplahs. 

These  Moplahs  are  descendants  of  Arabs  set- 
tled in  India,  and  an  ugly  crowd  when  the  mono- 
mania they  call  religion  takes  charge.  A good 


many  South  Indian  tea  and  coffee  estates  had  to  be 
abandoned  before  the  advance  of  the  rebels,  and 
fighting  down  there  is  now  going  on;  but  it  won’t 
last  long.  British  troops  are  on  the  way.  The 
first  skirmish  of  the  rebels  resulted  in  400  Moplah 
casualties  to  two  British. 

Still  it  must  have  been  an  exciting  time  for  the 
tea  planters  in  the  neighborhood,  as  the  Moplahs 
when  on  the  warpath  are  ripe  for  murder.  Even 
their  fellow  Indians  do  not  escape,  and  a feature 
of  the  present  outbreak  has  been  the  forcible 
conversion  of  large  numbers  of  Hindus  to  “Islam.” 
As  far  as  a plain  man  can  understand  the  topsy- 
turvy mentality  of  the  Indian  agitators,  the  reason 
for  this  outbreak  is  that  the  sultan  of  Turkey 
was  not  loaded  with  gifts  and  honors  by  the  British 
for  having  fought  against  the  Allies  in  the  late 
war,  and  that  the  British  are  not  intervening  by 
force  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  knocking  the  old 
boob  about  the  head, 

Gandhi  Stirring  Up  More  Trouble 
The  arch-agitator,  Gandhi,  is  conveniently  away 
from  western  India,  where  these  disturbances,  in- 
cited by  his  harangues  on  the  wrongs  of  the  sultan, 
have  taken  place.  Gandhi  is  at  present  on  the 
stump  in  Assam ; but  he  is  not  advising  the  coolies 
to  stampede  any  more.  His  present  appeal  to  them 
is  to  burn  their  clothes  made  of  English  cloth  and 
dress  themselves  in  Indian-made  stuff. 

As  there  is  not  enough  of  the  latter  to  go  round 
the  population,  and  the  price  is  about  double,  he 
is  either  going  to  fail  or  is  going  to  create  fresh 
serious  trouble.  It  is  the  latter  he  is  after,  of 
course.  The  process  is  simple.  If  he  can  per- 
suade the  people  to  destroy  their  English  clothes, 
they  will  be  hard  put  to  clothe  themselves,  as  the 
price  of  Indian  cloth  will  impoverish  them.  Dis- 
content must  supervene,  and  that  discontent  will 
show  itself  (under  proper  instigation)  as  hatred 
of  the  British  planter  and  the  English  generally. 

Outlook  for  Higher  Prices 
If  it  succeeds,  there  will  be  new  trouble  in  the 
tea  districts,  interfering  with  the  tea  crop.  So 
you  see  there  is  every  thing  to  favor  the  rise 
of  tea  prices, — all  hands  and  the  cook  are  on  deck 
to  take  the  canvas  off  her ; planters,  weather,  agi- 
tators, seditionists,  and  actual  rebels  are  all  work- 
ing together  to  reduce  the  tea  crop.  It  is  a clear 
dispensation  of  Providence.  Your  tea  will  cost 
yon  more. — Charles  Judgk. 


NEW  RAILROAD  IN  KENYA 
Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  building  of  a new 
railroad  from  Nakuru,  Kenya  (formerly  British 
East  Africa),  to  north  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000,000.  It  will  be  extended  into  Ugan- 
da later,  to  connect  Mombasa  with  the  Cape-to- 
Cairo  line. 


I MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS  I 

I ^ A department  covering  the  activities  of  the  manufacturing  and  distrib-  | 
I uting  tea,  coffee,  spice  and  fine  grocery  interests  and  the  supply  trades.  I 
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CHAIN  STORES’  FIRST  ANNUAL 

Association  Now  Represents  30  Big  Com- 
panies with  12,000  Stores — New 
President  Is  Harry  L.  Jones 

first  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Chain 
Store  Grocers’  Association  was  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria-Hotel,  New  York,  Sept.  21,  1921. 
The  association  was  organized  just  a year  ago 
with  12  members,  and  has  grown  to  30  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  representing  12,000  stores 
operating  in  the  following  states : 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  District  of  Columbia, 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Maryland, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Illinois,  Georgia,  Mich- 
igan, Indiana. 

The  New  Officers  . 

The  new  officers  are  the  following : 

President,  Harry  L.  Jones,  Grand  Union  Tea 
Co.,  Brooklyn;  first  vice  president,  B.  H.  Kroger, 
Kroger  Grocery  & Baking  Co.,  Cincinnati ; second 
vice  president,  Henry  Kohl,  National  Grocery  Co., 
Jersey  City;  third  vice  president,  E.  G.  Yonkers, 
Sanitary  Grocery  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Alfred  H.  Beckmann,  New  York. 

Members  of  Executive  Committee,  increased 
from  five,  to  represent  the  country  more  extensive- 
ly: W.  G.  Wrightson,  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific 
Tea  Co.,  Jersey  City;  James  Reeves  of  Daniel 
Reeves,  Inc.,  New  York;  James  Butler  of  James 
Butler,  Inc.,  New  York;  C.  F.  Adams,  John  T. 
Connor  Co.,  Boston;  D.  Pender,  D.  Pender  Gro- 
cery Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.;  H.  G.  Hill,  H.  G.  Hill 
Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; Albert  Ivison,  Quaker 
Maid,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. ; C.  Potter,  P.  H.  But- 
ler Co.,  Pittsburgh ; S.  M.  Flickinger,  Flickinger 
Stores,  Inc.,  Buffalo ; Matthew  Smith,  Matthew 
Smith  Grocery  Co.,  Cleveland. 

What  the  Chain  Store  Means 
After  the  meeting  Secretary  Beckmann  issued 
the  following  statement : 

“That  the  chain-grocery  store  industry  is  an 
evolution  in  merchandising  and  will  continue  to 
prosper  under  proper  and  economic  management, 
was  emphasized  by  the  interest  manifested  at  the 
meeting. 

“The  chain-store  grocer  has  no  quarrels  with- 
any  other  medium  of  distribution,  and  recognizes 
the  fact  that  both  the  wholesale  and  the  retail 
grocer  are  essential  under  certain  conditions ; 
though  it  contends  that  by  reason  of  the  chain- 
store  volume  in  distribution  and  the  quick  turnover 


it  serves  both  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  at 
a lesser  cost  than  applies  otherwise. 

“Every  manufacturer  of  so-called  specialties 
realizes  that  the  chain  store  eliminates  an  over- 
head expense  of  specialty  salesmen  which  neces- 
sarily the  wholesaler  and  retailer  must  pay  for, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the  consumer ; while  the 
manufacturer  who  sells  the  chain  store  at  head- 
quarters is  at  no  expense,  and  the  order  received 
is  usually  larger  than  is  received  from  other 
sources,  which  further  enables  larger  and  quicker 
distribution,  and  of  products  that  the  consumer 
demands  and  at  reasonable  costs. 

“The  growth  of  the  chain-grocery  store  is  due 


Harry  L.  Jones,  President 


mainly  to  the  fact  that  it  sells  what  the  consumer 
wants,  displays  it  in  an  attractive  manner,  buys 
and  sells  the  best  products  of  all  kinds  that  can 
be  produced,  is  satisfied  with  a reasonable  profit,* 
and  gives  the  public  the  benefit  of  its  low  cost, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  introduction  of  the  cash  and 
carry  system,  which  has  taught  the  consumer  thrift 
and  economy. 

“It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  present  about 
50  responsible  chain-store  grocery  organizations 
in  the  United  States,  representing  not  to  exceed 
30,000  stores. 

Cost  of  Salesmen  Saved 
“There  are  supposed  to  be  350,000  so-called 
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retail  grocers  in  the  United  States  and  4,000  whole- 
sale grocers,  whose  salesmen  call  on  that  number 
of  retail  grocers  more  frequently  than  is  neces- 
sary; but  in  addition  the  salesmen  of  five  to  ten 
wholesale  grocers  canvass  the  same  retailer,  in 
addition  to  the  specialty  salesmen.  All  of  this 
creates  an  overhead  expense,  for  which  the  con- 
sumer must  eventually  pay,  which  does  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  the  chain-store  grocer. 

“The  association  approved  a form  of  canned- 
foods  contract  which  is  used  by  its  members  in 
the  purchase  of  canned  foods  and  according  to 
reports  has  met  with  more  favor  than  any  other 
contract  offered. 

“The  question  of  guarantee  against  decline  was 
a subject  that  the  association  took  up  immediately 
following  its  formation.  It  is  generally  recognized 
by  most  of  the  prominent  manufacturers  now ; 
though  the  time  was  when  Washington  believed 
it  to  be  a price-fixing  arrangement.  In  fact,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  prices  and  does  not 
restrain  trade,  but  on  the  contrary  fixes  the  re- 
sponsibility for  stable  costs  and  a regular  flow  of 
business  at  all  times  on  the  manufacturer,  where 
it  belongs. 

“There  are  some  few  manufacturers  who  seem 
to  fear  that  the  chain-store  grocer  will  eventually 
sell  only  his  own  brands,  overlooking  entirely  the 
fact  that  75  percent  of  wholesale  grocers  are  now 
and  have  been  manufacturers  in  fact  for  many 
years  through  their  private  brands  in  competition 
with  the  manufacturer  of  foods  and  specialties. 
The  chain-store  grocer  must  and  does  sell  what 
the  consumer  calls  for,  and  so  long  as  he  continues 
doing  so  at  a reasonable  cost  there  will  be  pro- 
gress.” 

The  New  President 

Harry  L.  Jones,  the  new  president  of  the  Chain 
Store  Association,  has  been  president  of  the 
Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.  and  associated  companies,  in- 
cluding the  Grand  Union  Tea  Co.  and  the  Globe 
Grocery  Stores,  Inc.,  which  operate  a total  of  389 
retail  stores,  for  the  last  five  years.  He  was 
born  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  1882,  and  after  passing 
through  the  local  stores  there  received  a thorough 
training  as  mechanical  engineer  at  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Then  he  went  into  business.  He  worked  as 
clerk,  manager,  sales  manager,  and  every  other 
position  in  the  store  part  of  the  company’s  activi- 
ties, and  continued  through  all  the  departments 
of  the  headquarters  in  Brooklyn,  including  all 
the  offices  from  secretary  to  president. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  COFFEE  MEETING 
The  Green  Coffee  Association  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  a mem- 
bership of  19  firms,  has  elected  the  following 
officers : 

President,  C.  B.  Lastreto,  of  C.  B.  Lastreto  & 
Co.;  vice-president,  E.  A.  Kahl,  of  W.  R.  Grace 
& Co.;  directors,  J.  E.  Duff,  of  Leon  Israel  & 
Bros. ; J.  H.  Polhemus,  of  Hambergcr-Polhcmus 
Co. ; E.  A.  Canalizo,  of  G.  Amsinck  & Co. ; W. 
Meyer,  of  the  American  Finance  & Commerce 
Co. ; and  I.  M.  Wilson. 


QUICKER  TIME  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Munson  Line  Adds  Two  Steamships  and 
Will  Soon  Have  Two  More 
to  Handle  Coffee 


'^HE  recent  performance  of  the  Munson  Steam- 
^ ship  Line’s  crack  new  steamer,  the  American 
Legion,  in  breaking  all  records  between  New  York 
and  South  America,  has  created  considerable  in- 
terest in  coffee  trade  circles. 

The  new  vessel  has  made  only  two  trips  to 
South  America,  and  on  her  second  voyage  showed 
what  she  could  do  by  maintaining  a speed  of  over 
18  knots  and  establishing  a record  of  11  days,  1 
hour,  and  40  minutes  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
New  York,  which  is  a day  or  two  better  than  the 
usual  sailing  time.  Proceeding  on  her  way  to 
Montevideo,  Santos,  and  Buenos  Aires  at  the  same 
fast  speed,  she  reduced  the  time  for  the  voyage  by 
about  a week. 

Wbat  interested  the  coffee  trade  more  than 
this  performance  was  the  installation  of  another 
new  vessel,  the  Southern  Cross,  twin  ship  of  the 


© N.  Y.  Shiphldg.  Corp. 

The  New'  SS.  American  Legion 


Legion,  and  a formal  announcement  of  President 
Frank  C.  Munson  that  two  other  fast  new  vessels 
of  the  .same  535-foot  type  would  be  placed  in  the 
service  in  a short  time,  enabling  the  line  to  main- 
tain a steady  running  schedule  between  New  York 
and  South  America  considerably  better  than  those 
prevailing  heretofore. 

The  coffee  trade  will  naturally  benefit  consider- 
ably through  the  inauguration  of  these  improved 
steamshii)  facilities.  Aside  from  their  speed,  the 
new  steamships  are  fitted  with  special  freight- 
handling facilities,  by  means  of  which  freight  can 
be  loaded  and  unloaded  from  the  Legion  and  ves- 
.sels  of  her  type  more  quickly  than  is  the  case  with 
ships  of  an  older  design. 

The  new  steamers  are  the  last  word  in  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding,  and  are  provided  with  unusual 
deck  space  and  room  for  social  uses. 
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MEETING  COFFEE  RIVALRY 

How  One  Firm,  with  Only  Four  Salesmen, 
Opened  700  New  Accounts  in 
a Few  Months  , 

A REMARKABLE  sales  achievement  has  re- 
cently  been  made  by  the  Woolson  Spice  Co. 
of  Toledo  with  its  Golden  Sun  package  coffee  in 
Indianapolis.  The  following,  from  an  article  in 
Sales  Management,  shows  how  four  salesmen 
were  able  to  open  700  new  accounts  in  a few 
months ; 

Years'  Progress  in  Months 

“Sales  managers  who  hesitate  to  extend  distri- 
bution in  territories  where  local  competition  is 
well  dug  in  can  take  heart  from  the  success  that 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Woolson  Spice  Co. 
to  establish  Golden  Sun  coffee  in  the  Indianapolis 
district.  In  the  short  space  of  a few  months  this 
enterprising  Toledo  concern  has  done  what  others 
have  taken  years  to  do  less  thoroughly.  It  has 
put  Golden  Sun  coffee  on  the  shelves  of  85  out 
of  every  100  possible  dealers.  It  has  taken 
a product  that  was  virtually  a tail-ender  and  made 
it  one  of  the  three  leading  sellers  in  an  intensely 
competitive  market.  And  it  has  done  these  things 
with  only  four  salesmen  working  the  whole  Indi- 
anapolis territory. 

“It  shows  what  can  be  done  with  comparatively 
small  outlay  in  well  chosen  territory  It  shows 
too  what  can  be  done  when  the  right  kind  of 
salesmen  are  backed  up  by  the  right  kind  of  ad- 
vertising, and  how  often  the  thing  that  seems  so 
difficult  of  accomplishment  soon  becomes  an  ac- 
complished fact  once  you  have  set  your  hand  to 
the  task. 

Pressboard  vs.  Metal  Containers 

“It  was  over  a year  ago  that  the  Woolson  people 
first  began  to  think  of  bettering  distribution  in 
Indianapolis.  In  the  smaller  centers  surrounding 
Indianapolis  proper,  and  tributary  to  it,  Golden 
Sun  coffee  had  won  a secure  foothold ; in  fact, 
it  was  a demonstrated  repeater  and  business 
builder 

“But  local  Indianapolis  jobbers  had  the  metrop- 
olis sewed  up.  One  of  these  put  out  an  es- 
pecially popular  brand  in  a metal  container,  and 
the  jobber  properly  had  capitalized  the  secondary 
uses  to  which  the  container  could  be  put  by  the 
housewife  after  the  coffee  had  been  used.  Golden 
Sun  coffee  is  ordinarly  put  out  in  a pressboard 
container,  and  its  sponsors  questioned  the  feasi- 
bility of  selling  a pressboard  package  against  the 
metal  container  used  by  the  local  jobbing  house. 

“Not  wishing  to  make  a misstep,  the  Woolson 
management  decided  to  get  all  the  facts  before 
going  ahead.  So  one  of  the  Indianapolis  news- 
papers, which  maintains  a well-equipped  adver- 
tising service  department,  was  asked  to  make  an 
investigation. 

“Men  were  sent  up  and  down  back  alleys  to  see 
how  many  of  the  tin  cans  were  waiting  for  the 
trash  man.  Enough  were  found  to  convince  the 
Woolson  people  that  the  difference  in  price  be- 
tween a pressboard  and  a tin  container  was  enough 
to  give  them  an  edge  on  competition  if  they  used 
tile  pressboard,  and  it  was  decided  to  offer  Golden 
Sun  coffee  in' pressboard  containers  and  give  the 


consumer  the  benefit  of  the  difference  in  price. 
It  was  decided  also  to  back  up  the  sales  work 
with  intensive  advertising  in  dominating  space. 

Interesting  the  Housewives 

“The  Woolson  people  knew  only  too  well  that 
putting  their  coffee  on  the  dealers’  shelves  was 
not  enough;  it  was  quite  as  necessary  to  put  them 
into  the  housewife’s  pantry. 

“It  was  decided  to  secure  distribution  before 
the  advertising  started,  and  in  a short  time  over 
700  new  accounts  were  opened  by  four  salesmen. 

“The  city  was  laid  out  in  routes  and  worked 
carefully  under  the  close  supervision  of  a sales 
executive,  who  had  full  charge  of  the  campaign. 
There  are  slightly  over  11,000  retail  grocers  in 
Indianapolis ; so  the  distribution  was  fairly 
thorough  before  a line  of  advertising  appeared. 
Every  possible  talking  point  was  utilized.  The 
Woolson  Co.  does  not  sell  to  jobbers,  but  ships 
direct  to  the  retailers. 

“It  was  explained  that  no  matter  how  fast  a 
brand  might  sell,  the  flavor  and  aroma  must  de- 
teriorate to  some  extent  as  long  as  the  coffee 
remained  on  the  shelf.  The  fact  that  coffee 
shipped  from  the  roaster  to'  the  jobber  and  from 
the  jobber  to  the  grocer  must  be  several  weeks 
older  than  when  shipped  direct  to  the  grocer  was 
pointed  out  to  both  retailers  and  consumers. 

“The  Woolson  Spice  Co.  adopted  a new  plan  of 
procedure  in  securing  the  Indianapolis  market, 
as  it  first  thoroughly  cultivated  fhe  surrounding 
territory  before  entering  the  big  city  market. 
While  this  plan  is  very  slow  and  may  at  times  be 
unpractical,  still  it  holds  possibilities  for  the  ad- 
vertiser that  wishes  to  extend  his  market  and  at 
the  same  time  not  enter  an  expensive  fight  for 
business  in  hotly  competitive  city  territory.” 

C.  R.  COFFIN  BECOMES  MANAGER 


Well  Known  Green-Coffee  Man  Takes 
Charge  of  the  Sasco  Coffee  Com- 
pany in  New  York 

CHARLES  R.  COFFIN  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Sasco  Coffee  Co.,  New  York. 

He  is  well  known  in 
the  trade,  having  been 
with  William  Bayne  & 
Co.  for  14  years  and 
A.  C.  Israel,  Inc.,  for 
four.  He  recently  re- 
turned from  Brazil, 
where  he  acted  as  coffee 
buyer  for  W.  R.  Grace 
& Co.  for  two  and  a 
half  years. 

He  was  a lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  adjutant 
general’s  department  in 
the  United  States  Army 
during  the  World  War,  standing  high  in  army 
circles. 

Mr.  Coffin  feels  that  his  service  in  Brazil  has 
given  him  a well  rounded  experience  and  that  he 


C.  R.  Coffin 
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should  be  even  better  qualified  than  ever  before 
to  cater  to  the  needs  of  green  coffee  buyers. 

The  Sasco  Coffee  Co.  has  been  engaged  in  the 
importing  and  jobbing  of  green  coffees  for 
18  years.  

DIMINUTIVE  MUSTARD  MILL 


Manufacturer  Turns  Out  Replica  of  Ma- 
chine for  Demonstrations — Cost  $400 
and  Weighs  Only  25  Pounds 

p)AUL  OEHMIG  & CO.,  manufacturers  of  mus- 
tard  and  peanut-butter  machinery,  Chicago, 
recently  made  a miniature  mustard  mill,  which 


A Tiny  Copy  of  a Mustard  Mill 


enables  them  to  show  possible  buyers  an  exact 
reproduction  of  their  No.  48  mill,  built  to  scale. 

It  is  equipped  with  stones  of  the  same  material- 
used  in  the  large  mill.  It  weighs  only  25  pounds. 
The  model  cost  $400  to  build,  and  every  part  of  it 
was  made  by  hand.  The  accompanying  cut  shows 
the  mill  in  a display  case  made  especially  for  it. 

The  firm  is  now  putting  out  a coffee  grinder 
for  factory  use  in  addition  to  its  other  machines. 
The  mill  is  known  as  the  “Hero.”  It  is  built  of 
iron  and  steel  throughout. 

DRAWIIACK  ON  CAI-h'ION  AU.OWKD 

( .ST  A I-  I-  CORRKS  l‘(L\  I)K  NCK  > 

Washington,  1).  C.,  Sept.  19,  1921.— The 

Treasury  Department  has  announced  the  allow- 


ance of  drawback  on  caffein  produced  by  the 
Monsanto  Chemical  Works  of  St.  Louis,  from 
imported  tea  waste,  tea  sweepings,  tea  dust,  and 
tea  fluff. — Lamm. 


BAG  COMPANY  RESUMES  IMPORTING 
The  Adolph  Kraut  Co.  of  New  York  announces 
that  it  has  resumed  the  importation  of  high-grade 
coffee  bags  and  can  now  take  care  of  the  bag 
requirements  of  tea,  coffee  and  spice  packers. 

The  company  has  been  importing  coffee  bags  for 
many  years.  The  World  War  interfered  with  de- 
liveries and  the  firm  has  not  been  very  active  for 
some  time.  It  has  lately  received  several  ship- 
ments of  bags,  and  Samuel  Kraut,  who  is  in 
charge  in  this  country,  is  now  getting  into  touch 
with  old  friends  and  acquainting  newcomers  with 
his  line.  

OLDEST  LINE  TO  BRAZIL 

Lamport  & Holt  Have  40  Freighters  in 
That  Service — New  Steamship 
Vaiiflyck  Ready  Soon 

'T'HE  Lamport  & Holt  Line,  the  oldest  company 
^ operating  between  New  York  and  Brazil, 
opened  up  this  service  50  years  ago. 

Two  American  steamers  have  been  specially 


The  New  SS.  Vandyck 


constructed,  and  the  new  twin-screw  Vandyck, 
which  will  shortly  enter  the  service,  will  afford 
the  utmost  luxury  and  comfort.  Ventilation  has 
been  given  special  attention,  so  that  the  voyage 
through  the  Tropics  may  be  made  with  the  same 
enjoyment  as  one  to  Europe.  There  arc  wide 
decks  for  promenading  and  sports,  besides  gym- 
nasium and  a swimming  hatli,  making  the  vessels 
uni(iuc  in  the  .South  American  trade. 

In  addition  to  the  passenger  service  the  line 
has  over  40  freighters. 
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HOW  TO  ROAST  COFFEE 


Simple  Rules  to  Get  Best  Results,  and  How 
to  Make  the  Final  Tests 
Afterward 

'^HE  following  simple  rules  for  roasting  coffee 
properly  have  been  prepared  by  W.  B.  Nash 
of  the  coffee  department  of  the  A.  J.  Deer  Co., 
manufacturer  of  coffee-roasting  machinery  at 
Hornell,  N.  Y. : 

“Lately  we  have  had  some  complaints  from 
Royal  roaster  users  that  they  do  not  get  the  best 
results  from  their  coffee.  In  replying  to  these 
letters  I have  asked  that  they  send  me  a sample 
of  their  roasted  coffee,  and  upon  its  arrival  have 
found  that  in  practically  every  instance  they  have 
not  been  developing  their  coffee  as  they  should. 
It  has  been  underroasted  and  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  dried  rather  than  properly  de- 
veloped. An  underdeveloped  coffee  makes  a 
bitter  cup  beverage. 

“Eighteen  to  25  minutes  only  are  required  to 
roast  a high-grade  coffee  with  the  best  results, 
and  it  should  pop  like  popcorn.  When  it  is  roasted 
too  slow  or  over  too  slow  a fire,  it  is  simply  dried 
out  and  its  delicious  flavor  is  killed.  This  timing 
does  not  apply  to  cheap  Rios  or  other  cheap 
grades,  as  these  need  to  be  roasted  much  darker 
to  mature  properly. 

“I  am  getting  excellent  results  in  roasting  Royal 
blend  A by  using  the  following  rules,  which  also 
apply  to  any  other  high-grade  coffee : 

“Turn  off  the  fan  and  start  the  roaster,  then 
light  the  gas.  The  gas  should  be  regulated  to 
curl  about  an  inch  up  on  the  side  of  the  cylinder 
in  a blue  flame. 

“Let  your  cylinder  heat,  which  requires  eight 
to  10  minutes.  When  the  roaster  begins  to  smoke 
you  will  know  that  the  cylinder  is  hot  enough. 
Turn  on  the  fan  and  put  the  coffee  in.  Look  at 
the  coffee  in  about  five  to  eight  minutes,  and  if 
the  chaff  is  loosening  you  will  know  that  the  fire 
is  right.  If  the  coffee  is  browning  at  this  time 
your  fire  is  too  hot  and  should  be  lowered  a little 
at  once. 

“In  15  to  18  minutes  the  coffee  will  begin  to 
pop.  After  it  gets  to  popping  good,  turn  off  the 
gas  and  let  the  coffee  roll  in  the  cylinder  (with 
the  fan  on)  until  it  reaches  the  desired  shade, 
which  will  require  two  or  three  minutes  longer. 

“Dump  the  coffee  into  the  cooler,  turn  your  fan 
on  it,  and  stir  until  cool. 

“By  following  these  instruction,  anyone  can,  I 
believe,  roast  coffee  perfectly.  The  majority  of 
roaster  users  become  frightened  when  the  coffee 
gets  to  popping,  and  do  not  let  it  roll  in  the  cyl- 
inder after  the  gas  is  turned  off  long  enough  to 
develop  properly. 

“A  good  test  for  proper  roasting  is  to  break 
a bea-\  which  should  be  brittle.  If  the  color 
is  uniform  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  wall  of 
the  shell,  you  have  a good  roast;  but  if  the  outer 
wall  is  dark  and  tl’o  inner  wall  light,  you  have 
not  developed  the  coffee  or  cooked  it  through  to 
the  center. 

“Remember  that  when  the  cylinder  is  over- 
charged the  coffee  will  not  roll  over  the  flame 
evenly,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  a good  roast.” 


GROCERS’  PACKING  UNIT 


New  Chicago  Merger  Chooses  Durand  & 
Kasper  Plant  for  Important 
Department 

packaging  unit  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Corp.,  the  merger  of  Durand  & Kasper  Co., 
Henry  Horner  & Co.,  and  McNeil  & Higgins 
of  Chicago  will  be  in  the  Durand  & Kasper  estab- 
lishment. 

Equipment  to  take  care  of  this  large  business 
comprises  Johnson  top  and  bottom  sealing  ma- 
chines and  an  automatic  weighing  and  packing 
unit,  including  a power  driven  intermittent  force 
feeder,  model  C Scott  net  weigher  and  rotary 
package  handling  and  settling  machine.  The 
total  floor  space  occupied  by  these  machines  is 
only  12  by  20  feet,  showing  their  adaptability  to 
cramped  quarters  without  handicapping  their  op- 
eration. 

The  operation  of  the  machines  is  described  as 
follows: 

The  usual  knockdown  tubular  carton  is  squared 
and  fed  by  the  operator  to  the  traveling  blocks  on 


This  Packer  Works  in  Small  Space 


the  bottom  sealer,  in  which  the  carton  is  glued, 
folded,  and  tightly  sealed,  and  ejected  by  air  after 
having  been  automatically  uprighted  on  the  con- 
veyor leading  to  the  weighing  unit.  There  the 
contents  are  delivered  into  the  package,  which  is 
securely  top-sealed  and  dried  before  finally  being 
delivered  to  the  packer,  when  it  is  ready  for  the 
shipping  case. 

With  this  equipment  two  girls  will  produce 
1,500  packages  an  hour.  The  machines  are  ad- 
justable to  a wide  range  of  sizes,  from  a two- 
ounce  spice  up  to  a two-pound  coffee  carton. 
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the  Aluminum  Ware  Mfg.  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  It 
is  designed  to  be  placed  upon  a larger  table  and 
can  accommodate  six  cups.  The  table  revolves 
and  appears  to  answer  every  requirement,  being 
much  superior  to  the  ordinary  stationary  table 
for  testing  purposes.  The  manufacturers  gave 
the  tables  away  at  the  convention  with  a small 
purchase  of  aluminum  ware. 


D.  D.  GORDON  GOES  TO  BRAZIL 


Former  Salesman  of  J.  Aron  & Co.  Be- 
comes Manager  of  New  Branch  of 
the  Powdrell  Importing  Co. 

|~N  D.  GORDON,  formerly  salesman  for  J,  Aron 
• & Co.,  New  York,  who  was  recently  appoint- 
ed manager  of  the  green  coffee  department  of  the 
Powdrell  Importing  Co.,  New  York,  sailed  for 
Brazil  on  the  Vasari  October  6,  expecting  to  be 
away  for  three  months.  The  Powdrell  firm  re- 
cently started  its  green  coffee  importing  and  job- 
bing department. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  employed  by  J.  Aron  & Co. 
after  1916  as  a salesman,  except  for  the  time  he 
spent  overseas  as  a member  of  the  Tank  Corps. 
Before  going  with  the  Arons  he  was  in  the  broker- 
age business  in  Kansas  City.  His  grandfather 
and  father  were  also  Kansas  City  coffee  men. 


RED  “D”  LINE 

(ESTABLISHED  1838) 

OPERATING  AMERICAN  BUILT  STEAMERS 
CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL 

PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  SERVICE 
Between  NEW  YORK  and 

PORTO  RICO,  CURACAO  and  VENEZUELA 

STEAMERS  SAIL  WEEKLY  FROM  PIER  11,  BROOKLYN  (Foot  of  Montague  Street) 


Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet  showing  points  of  interest  on  our  route 


BLISS,  DALLETT  & COMPANY 

GENERAL  MANAGERS 

82  WALL  STREET  ::  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEW  MINIATURE  TESTING  TABLE 


Has  a Capacity  of  Six  Cups,  Revolves, 
and  Supplies  Every  Need  of 
the  Modest  User 


A T the  recent  convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Association  in 
Indianapolis  a new  tea  and  coffee  testing  table  was 


A Premium  Convention  Exhibit 

The  picture  should  not  have  included  the  saucers,  which 
was  the  photographer’s  mistake.  The  cups  are  not  of 
testing  type,  but  indicate  the  capacity  of  tlie  table. 

shown.  It  should  be  of  interest  to  the  merchant 
who  does  not  feel  justified  in  investing  in  a large 
table,  but  does  more  or  less  testing  in  the  cup. 
This  new  table  was  on  display  at  the  booth  of 
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A VERSATILE  GLUING  MACHINE 

This  One  Automatically  Glues,  Folds, 
Counts,  and  Stacks  Folding  Boxes 
in  One  Operation 

The  gluing,  folding,  counting,  and  stacking  of 
folding  box  cartons  are  becoming  more  and 
more  important  operations  in  their  manufacture 
and  use,  which  accounts  for  the  keen  interest  in 
such  machines  as  are  produced  by  the  E.  G. 
Staude  Mfg.  Co.  of  St.  Paul. 

The  makers  claim  that  the  Staude  has  “the 
greatest  range  of  adjustment  ever  placed  in  a 
unit  of  this  character,”  as  it  will  take  ordinary 
folding-box  blanks  from  2^4  wide  to  3^4  inches 


Gluers  at  Work  in  the  Widlar  Plant,  Cleve- 
land (at  the  top),  AND  McCormick  & Co., 
Baltimore  (bottom). 


long  up  to  30  by  36  inches,  automatically  feed  them 
one  at  a time  at  high  speed,  and  stack  the  finished 
product  ready  for  tieing  into  a vertical  pile  that 
always  keeps  the  glued  seam  under  pressure  so 
that  it  can’t  pop  open.  It  will  so  handle  cartons 
of  ordinary  size  up  to  250,000  a day,  and  is  so 
efficient  that  the  folding  and  gluing  of  only  1,500 
cartons  can  be  done  more  cheaply  with  its  use 
than  by  hand.  The  saving  in  labor  costs  is  said 
to  be  enough  to  pay  for  the  machine  in  less  than 


a year,  as  only  two  persons  are  needed  in  its  oper- 
ation. 

Working  Out  Improvtiments 
The  history  of  this  company  has  been  one  of 
continuous  development.  It  began  in  the  early 
’90s  to  specialize  in  the  folding-box  gluer,  intro- 
ducing many  new  principles, — the  rapid  screw  ad- 
justment for  making  quick  changes,  new  top  feed, 
new  glue  pot,  improved  vertical  stacker,  automatic 
counter,  and  increasing  the  range  of  the  machine. 

Its  automatic  top  feeder  was  one  of  the  most 
important,  and  the  first  one,  produced  in  1904,  went 
with  the  gluer  ordered  by  the  St.  Louis  Paper  Box 
Co.  This  appliance  is  said  to  have  made  the  great 
success  of  the  gluing  machine  possible  on  account 
of  its  remarkable  capacity  to  feed  folding-box 
blanks  of  all  shapes  and  kinds  of  stock  at  almost 
unlimited  speed  and  without  waste. 

The  quick-changing  and  folding  improvements 
followed,  and  then  came  the  vertical  stacker,  which 
collects  the  glued  and  folded  cartons  at  a speed  of 
1,000  or  more  a minute  and  piles  them  uniformly 
so  that  the  adhesive  is  always  firmly  set.  Followed 
the  counter,  which  records  1,500  cartons  a min- 
ute, and  the  improved  glue  pot. 

Tea  AND  Coffee  Firms  Use  Them 
Among  the  users  of  the  Staude  machine  are 
many  tea  and  coffee  packers.  Some  of  these  and 
other  manufacturers  are  in  the  following  list  : 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Corn  Products  Refining  Co., 
Church  & Dwight  Co.,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Min- 
ute Tapioca  Co.,  Fels  & Co.,  Shredded  Wheat  Co., 
E.  R.  Durkee  & Co.,  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  ^IcCormick  & Co.,  Frank  Tea  & Spice  Co., 
Widlar  Co.,  Warner  Macaroni  Co.,  American 
Druggists’  Syndicate. 

The  Frank  Tea  & Spice  Co.  has  been  using  its 
machine  for  10  years,  the  Widlar  Co.  for  eight, 
and  the  McCormick  for  four.  Many  of  the  others 
have  been  in  use  for  12,  15  and  18  years  and  are 
still  giving  satisfactory  service. 


A “PERFECT  PACKAGE  MONTH” 

The  railroads,  steamship  lines,  and  express  com- 
panies of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
chosen  November  to  be  a “perfect  package  month,” 
to  stimulate  public  interest  in  careful  packing  of 
shipments,  so  that  the  transportation  service  may 
be  improved. 


PAPER  BOX  TERMINOLOGY 
An  illustrated  booklet  containing  the  complete 
terminology  for  the  set-up  paper-box  industry 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  National  Paper  Box 
Manufacturers’  Association.  It  is  presented  in 
dictionary  form  after  consideration  by  any  num- 
ber of  authorities  and  eliminates  a lot  of  con- 
fusion that  has  existed  in  the  industry. 
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Cartons  carrying  the  above  imprint  are  manu- 
factured in  one  of  the  most  complete  and  up-to- 
date  plants  in  the  industry. 

Located  near  board  mills  noted  for  their  quality, 
the  factory  was  designed  and  built  to  manufacture 
high  grade  boxes  at  a minimum  of  cost. 

With  a complete  organization  including  its  own 
designing,  art  and  engraving  departments,  The 
Globe  Folding  Box  Company  is  equipped  to  handle 
high  grade  color  work  giving  service,  quality  and 
price,  the  three  essentials  you  should  always  look 
for. 

Your  Inquiries  Solicited 


Vhc  GLOBE  FOLDING  BOX  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  Tins  Issue  for  Purthpr  Information 
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COFFEE  SELLS  OTHER  GOODS 


Milwaukee  Wholesale  Grocer  Creates  De- 
mand for  General  Products  on  Basis 
of  Coffee  Goodwill 

TTO'W  the  E.  R.  Godfrey  & Sons  Co.  of  Mil- 
* waukee  remarkably  stimulated  its  sales  of 
general  groceries  by  capitalizing  the  reputation  of 
its  Silver  Buckle  brand  of  coffee  is  told  in  the 
following  article  from  Printers'  Ink: 

“The  E.  R.  Godfrey  & Sons  Co.,  Milwaukee 
wholesale  grocer,  traced  a substantial  increase 
in  its  business  for  the  first  five  months  of  1921 
over  a similar  period  in  1920.  The  increase  came 
because  more  than  100  food  products  were  hooked 
up  to  the  reputation  and  goodwill  gained  for  the 
company’s  Silver  Buckle  coffee  through  long-con- 
tinued advertising  in  newspapers  and  farm  papers. 

“The  coffee,  by  means  of  consumer  advertising, 
had  carried  the  brand  name  throughout  the  state. 
More  than  4,000  grocers  had  become  familiar 
with  it,  and  housekeepers  called  for  the  coffee  by 
name.  The  many  other  items  in  the  Silver  Buckle 
line,  however,  had  not  been  given  the  benefit  of 
that  kind  of  publicity.  Even  at  that  they  were 
fairly  well  known  through  being  allied  with  the 
coffee. 

The  Silver  Buckle  Asset 
“In  making  up  the  advertising  plans  for  1921, 
it  was  seen  that  business  would  be  harder  to 
get,  that  more  of  a fight  would  have  to  be  waged. 
At  this  time  there  dawned  upon  the  officials  of 
the  Godfrey  company  a realization  of  the  big  ad- 
vertising asset  they  had  built  up  for  Silver  Buckle 
coffee.  Why  not  use  this  in  a state-wide  adver- 
tising effort  to  build  up  a steady  demand  for  the 
entire  family  line?  It  was  rightfully  considered 
that  the  buying  resistance  that  naturally  would 
be  reared  up  against  any  new  product  at  the  be- 
ginning had  been  broken  down  through  the  mer- 
chandising of  the  leader  item,  that  the  users  of 
Silver  Buckle  coffee  would  accept  readily  any 
other  member  of  that  family.  The  only  thing 
that  remained  was  to  tell  about  the  other  items. 

The  Family  Advertising  Plan 
“The  family  advertising  plan  as  it  is  being  con- 
ducted now  calls  for  the  use  of  a full  page  in 
farm  papers  every  other  week.  A standard  page 
form  of  individual  character  has  been  worked  out. 
It  carries  an  illustrated  heading  at  the  top  under 
the  title  ‘The  Silver  Buckle  Page.’  Variation  is 
secured  by  the  introduction  of  a new  main  illus- 
tration in  each  advertisement  and  also  through 
picturing  various  Silver  Buckle  products.  At  no 
place  in  the  campaign  has  the  coffee  been  over- 
looked. Continuous  reference  has  been  made  to 
its  quality  and  the  popularity  it  has  gained  among 
Wisconsin  farm  families.  The  reader  is  assured 
that  every  one  of  the  products  in  the  line  con- 
forms to  the  standard  set  by  the  coffee. 

“There  is  an  editorial  column  in  each  page 
advertisement  telling  about  foods,  giving  house- 
hold suggestion,  and  discussing  miscellaneous 
topics  closely  allied  with  farm  life. 

Getting  Grocers’  Cooperation 
“Much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  matter 
of  merchandising  the  campaign  to  the  trade.  Once 
a month  a letter  is  sent  to  grocers  with  a proof  of 


the  next  page  presentation  to  appear  in  the  farm 
papers.  The  grocer  is  thus  kept  informed  as.  to 
the  progress  of  the  campaign,  is  kept  sold  on  the 
proposition,  and  is  given  data  with  which  he 
may  join  his  individual  publicity  with  the  general 
effort. 

“By  using  in  its  advertising  in  behalf  of  its 
hundred  products  the  good  name  gained  by  its 
:offee,  the  Godfrey  company  in  effect  has  multiplied 
the  powers  of  its  advertising  a hundred  times. 
The  best  part  of  it  all  is  that  there  is  no  need  for 
speculation  or  guesswork  as  to  the  results.  They 
are  down  on  the  books  in  black  and  white. 

“The  family-of-products  principle  apparently 
has  come  to  stay.  Its  possibilities  as  demon- 
strated in  this  case,  even  in  a larger  way  by 
Armour  & Co.,  ought  to  afford  a constructive 
merchandising  material  for  jobbers  who  have  to 
put  up  a real  test  for  business. 

“The  E.  R.  Godfrey  & Sons  Co.  knows  now 
that  a good  name  in  advertising  is  really  worth 
something.” 


A CHICAGO  PAGEANT  EXHIBIT 


Webb  Coffee  Booth  Features  a Gigantic 
Container  and  a Real  Coffee 
Plant  in  Bearing 

/^NE  of  the  distinctive  booths  at  the  Pageant 
of  Progress  Exposition  held  recently  in  Chi- 
cgo  was  that  of  the  Puhl-Webb  Co.,  coffee  roasters 
and  packers  of  that  city,  which  presented  an  at- 
tractive display  of  Thomas  J.  Webb  coffee. 

The  colors  used  in  decorating  the  booth  were 
the  familiar  purple,  orange,  and  gold,  the  colors 


A Herculean  Container  on  Display 


of  the  Webb  container.  An  immense  reproduction 
of  it,  standing  six  feet  formed  the  center. 

A genuine  coffee  plant,  full  leafed  and  bearing, 
which  had  been  provided  expressly  for  the  oc- 
casion, proved  a curiosity  to  many.  There  was 
a free  guessing  contest,  which  offered  prizes  of 
coffee  to  those  who  most  nearly  approximated 
the  number  of  coffee  beans  in  a large  glass  jar. 
Over  5,000  contestants  registered. 
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Anthony  B.  McLean 


Importer 
Jobb  er 

88  FRONT  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


0 


PFCIALIZING  in  mild  cof- 
fees, we  have  provided  for 
roasters  a reliable  and 
active  service  in  procuring 
for  them  just  the  coffees 
required  in  their  blends. 

Through  us  you  can  explore  the  New 
York  coffee  market,  with  its  great  vol- 
ume of  coffees,  to  obtain  a very  definite 
uniformity  in  the  coffees  you  roast. 
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BOX  MEN  TO  KNOW  COSTS 


Paper  Box  Association  Plans  Elaborate 
Investigation  for  Benefit  of 
All  Members 


A N elaborate  system  of  cost  investigations  is 
^ ^ being  prepared  by  a committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Paper  Box  Manufacturers  Association  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members.  According  to  the 
official  report  of  Henry  L.  Stortz,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  which  has  been  at  work  on  the 
plan  more  or  less  for  the  last  10  years,  it  has 
developed  into  the  following  general  purposes : 

“There  will  be  preparation  of  suitable  account- 
ing, estimating,  and  cost-finding  forms  which  will 
be  printed  and  carried  in  stock  by  the  association. 
There  will  be  a chart  of  accounts  classified  so  as 
to  be  applicable  to  the  needs  of  small,  medium, 
and  large  plants.  The  cost  form  will  cover  re- 
spectively the  hour  rate  and  direct  labor  methods, 
with  the  object  in  mind  that  those  who  adopt  the 
simpler  form  of  direct  labor  method  can  step  up 
from  the  simple  form  to  the  higher  forms  embrac- 
ing all  the  details  in  establishing  hour  rates  for 
the  various  processes  or  productive  centers,  as 
the  size  of  their  plants  increases. 

“Charts,  forms,  etc.,  will  be  so  devised  as  to 
provide  for  a change  from  the  direct-labor  dollar 
method  to  the  productive  hour  method  without 
a reclassification  of  accounts  or  a substitution  of 
forms. 

“In  addition  to  this,  the  program  contemplates 
the  establishing  of  a cost  bureau  at  the  national 
office  to  answer  questions  pertaining  to  cost  or 
accounting  problems  propounded  by  the  members. 
This  cost  bureau  is  to  be  aided  in  its  work  by 
the  cost  committee,  and  the  accounting  firm  will 
be  always  at  the  disposition  of  the  association  and 
the  cost  committee.  There  will  be  a section  of 
the  monthly  bulletin  devoted  to  bookkeeping  and 
cost-finding  problems. 

“It  is  proposed  to  hold  regional  meetings  to 
instruct  local  groups  in  the  general  plan,  and  it 
is  our  hope  that  through  these  group  meetings  we 
shall  have  opportunity  to  explain  in  detail  the 
cost  system  and  answer  any  questions  of  the 
members.” 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  DENIES  MONOPOLY 
(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  8,  1921. — The  National 
Biscuit  Co.,  in  answer  to  a complaint  of  the  Eed- 
eral  Trade  Commission,  states  that  for  20  years 
its  proportion  of  the  trade  in  bakery  goods  in  the 
United  States  has  decreased  steadily,  while  busi- 
ness done  by  its  competitors  is  twice  as  great  as 
its  own.  The  company  declares  that  it  never  has 
had  a monopoly,  and  denies  that  its  system  of  dis- 
counts is  unfair  or  tends  to  lessen  competition  or 
to  create  a monopoly  in  the  retail  distribution  of 
its  products.  Under  the  system  offensive  to  the 
commission  the  company  states  that  the  advantage 
to  purchasers  is  based  solely  on  the  quantity  of 
goods  and  is  open  to  all  customers. — Lamm. 


STEEL  COFFEE  DRUMS 


New  Type  of  Shipping  Container  for 
Coffee  and  Other  Dry  Products 
as  Compared  with  Wood 

'^HE  cut  accompanying  this  description  illus- 
trates  a new  kind  of  shipping  drum  for  cof- 
fee. The  manufacturers  describe  it  as  follows : 
“This  steel  coffee  drum  is  made  air-tight  and  will 
retain  the  full  strength  and  flavor  of  the  coffee 
longer  than  the  ordinary  type  of  shipping  con- 
tainer. 

“The  large,  full-opening,  friction,  top-lock  cov- 
ers are  easily  accessible,  and  can  be  opened  and 
closed  any  number  of  times.  They  hold  the  cover 


A New  Steel  Coffee  Drum 


securely  in  place  by  means  of  our  patent  locking 
device,  and  insure  safe  shipment  to  any  destina- 
tion. 

“These  containers  are  made  with  double-seamed 
top,  bottom,  and  side  seams,  and  are  made  suffi- 
ciently heavy  to  ship  without  crating. 

“Stock  patterns  are  made  in  25-,  50-,  and  100- 
pound  sizes  only,  with  plain  enameled  body,  top 
and  bottom.  Stock  sizes  or  special  sizes  can  be 
furnished  in  quantities,  with  a special  design  litho- 
graphed cover,  which  will  impress  on  the  mind  of 
the  dealer  as  well  as  the  consumer  the  brand  of 
coffee  the  drum  contains. 

“The  steel  container  is  now  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  has  come  to  stay,  as  the  natural 
tendency  is  for  lower  prices  in  steel  sheets  and 
higher  prices  for  wood  products  in  the  years  to 
come.” 

The  drums  are  manufactured  by  the  W.  B. 
Bertels  & Son  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

TO  PROMOTE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES 

The  “Council  of  Economic  Initiative  for  the 
Netherlands  Indies”  has  been  organized  at  the 
Hague  to  help  the  industrial  interests  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  Dr.  M.  W.  F.  Treub,  former  Dutch . 
minister  of  finance  and  agriculture,  is  president. 
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HARD  & RAND 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Coffee 

Head  Office: 

Branch  City  Sales  Office: 

107  Wall  St,,  New  York  City 

202  Franklin  St,,  New  York  City 

FOREIGN 

BRANCHES: 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Batavia,  Java 

Santos,  Brazil 

Cordoba,  Mexico 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

Victoria,  Brazil 

London,  England 

Venezuela 

DOMESTIC 

BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Correspondents  in  all  other  principal  markets 
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HANDELMAATSCHAPPY  CLOSES 


Tea  Department  Staff  Will  Take  Charge 
of  Similar  Service  with  C.  T. 
Wilson  Company 


"THE  C.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  at  56  Wall  St.,  New 
York,  announces  the  opening  of'  a tea  de- 
partment, and  will  represent  its  affiliated  house, 
Wilson,  Holgate  & Co.  of  Colombo,  Ceylon,  be- 
sides other  Calcutta  and  Java  connections. 

Wilson,  Holgate  & Co,  have  hitherto  been  rep- 
rensented  by  the  Handelmaatschappy  Transmarina, 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  and  the  change  is  rendered 
necessary  as  a result  of  the  liquidation  of  the 
latter.  The  Handelmaatschappy  Transmarina  had 
assumed  a position  of  important  factor  in  the 
tea  market  here ; but,  owing  to  the  discontinuation 
of  its  New  York  Branch,  it  has  now  definitely 
retired  from  the  tea  business. 

L.  Beling  and  Carl  H.  Schutter,  with  other 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Handelmaatschappy 
Transmarina  tea  department,  have  joined  the  C. 
T.  Wilson  Co.,  which  will  continue  to  supply  the 
trade  with  the  same  marks  that  the  Colombo 
house  furnished  through  its  former  connection. 


CONTAINERS  IN  SERIES 


First  Article  Setting  Forth  Claims  Made 
for  Different  Tea,  Coffee,  and 
Spice  Packages 


' I HE  group  of  coffee  and  food  containers  on  this 
page  illustrates  the  advancement  that  has  been 
made  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the  manu- 
facture of  all-fiber  and  tin  and  fiber  packages  for 
coffee.  These  particular  containers  were  made  by 
the  Fibre  Can  Corp,  of  Chicago.  In  referring  to 
them  the  manufacturer  says : 

‘We  are  able  through  improved  machinery  to 
produce  a neck  in  our  cans  of  any  desired  depth 
and  to  make  the  cover  flange  flush  with  the  body 
of  the  can  when  assembled.  This  does  not  pro- 


duce a tapering  neck,  but  a real  shoulder  which 
makes  a strong  and  durable  package,  as  well  as  a 
sightly  one. 

“We  are  now  manufacturing  what  we  term  our 
hermetically  sealed  coffee  can.  it  is  made  with 
one  end  necked  in  together  with  a parchment  disk 
fused  over  the  end  of  the  can  for  sealing  purposes 
and  the  tin  slip  cover  assembled  over  this  disk. 
The  label  is  then  so  applied  over  the  slip  cover 
that  it  holds  it  in  place.  The  customer  has  merely 
to  crimp  the  bottom  and  the  can  is  complete, — 
filled,  sealed,  sealed  with  double  seal,  and  labeled.” 

NEW  TRADE  PAPER  SCHOOL 


New  York  Business  Publishers  Organize 
Study  Course  for  Training  in 
All  Departments 

AT  its  first  fall  meeting  on  September  23,  1921, 
^ ^ the  New  York  Business  Publishers  Associa- 
tion announced  the  establishment  of  a course 
in  industrial  publishing.  It  will  be  conducted  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Educational  Committee  of 
the  association  and  will  include  lectures,  confer- 
ences, textbooks,  problems,  and  a personal  com- 
menting service. 

Classes  are  now  being  organized  in  New  York 
and  will  soon  be  organized  in  other  publishing 
centers.  The  course  will  also  be  conducted  by 
correspondence  for  people  unable  to  attend  classes. 

Although  the  course  is  designed  primarily  f-^- 
members  of  the  editorial  and  business  staffs  of 
trade  and  technical  periodicals,  it  will  be  open 
to  all  interested  in  the  field. 

Among  the  topics  covered  are : Distinctive  fea- 
tures of  industrial  publishing,  its  code  of  ethics, 
personal  qualities  required  for  success,  determining 
editorial  policies,  getting  the  right  kind  of  articles, 
securing  accurate  reports  and  data,  writing  for 
industrial  papers,  building  up  circulation,  creating 
advertising,  departmental  management,  service  to 
the  industry,  service  to  advertisers,  basic  policies 
and  tendencies. 

“We  look  upon  this  undertaking,”  said  H.  M. 


CRUST] 


CrtJCAOC. 


Showing  the  Advancement  in  Two  Kinds  of  Containers 
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The  Finest  Food  Products 
in  the  Wortd. 


EDV^IN  H.  SAYRE 
WTL  JUHRINO 
ARTHUR  PWILL/AMS. 
HOWELL  E SAYRE 
WS  F.  VOSSELCR 


EST\BLISHED  1811 


RCWILLIAMS&CO., 

Reliable  Food  Products 

Importers,  Exporters.Manufaclurers 

HUDSON,  THOMAS  & WORTH  STS.,  NEW  YORK. 


P.O  BOX  666  CITY  HALL  STATION.  TCLEPHONE  7200  USPENARD 

CABLE  ADDRESS 
RECRECER 


September 


IN  Replying  Refer  to 


V/HS : BG 

The  National  Packaging  Machinery  Co., 

172  Green  Street, 

Jamaica  Plain, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Attention  - Mr.  Chs^rles  P.  V/ellmen . 
Gentlemen-.-  ' ~~ 

It  is  true  that  we  are  the ’’Nation*  s Oldest 
V/holesale  Grocers"  and  if  you  keep  up  the  quality  of 
your  Automatic  Weighing  Machine,  some  day  you  will  be 
the  "Nation's  Oldest  Packaging  Machinery  Company." 

The  Scott  Automatic  Weighing  Machico  that  we 
bought  from  you  in  1912  has  never  ceased  to  give  us 
absolute  satisfaction.  It  is  working  as  well  today  as 
the  day  it  was  installed.  As  to  the  expense  for  repairs 
necessary,  we  hardly  remember  having  ever  spent  anything 
on  this  machine,  and  if ‘we  did  it  was  so  small  that  it  has 
passed  out  of  our  mind. 

V/hen  we  are  ready  to  install  another  weighing 
machine  in  our  Tea  and  Coffee  Departirant,  it  will  certainly 
be  a Scott.  We  remain. 


THE  VALUE  of  a testimonial  is  measured  by  THE  REPUTATION 
of  the  Company  from  whom  it  is  received  and  the  QUALITY  OF 
SERVICE  which  created  their  good  will. 
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TO  TEA  PACKERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


Write  for  Samples  and  Particulars 


NATIONAL  URN  BAG  CO.,  174-176  E.  104th  St. 


That  the  National  Um  Bag  Company  are  the  pioneer  packers  of  individual 
service  TEA  BAGS? 

That  this  company  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  concern  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  ? 

That  it  is  the  only  concern  using  the  patented  non-corrosive  aluminum  ring 
closing  device? 

That  these  bags  are  packed  entirely  by  automatic  machinery? 


The  advantages  of  the  aluminum  closing  ring: 

It  carries  with  it  a guarantee  of  cleanliness  and  uniformity. 

It  eliminates  almost  entirely  human  hands  from  handling  the  product. 

The  cloth  has  been  thoroughly  sterilized  and  contains  no  odor  or  chemical  to 
interfere  with  the  fine  flavor  of  your  tea  when  packed. 


Teas  Shipped 
Us  Are  Cov- 
ered by  Fire 
and  Theft  In- 
surcUDce. 


PACKING 
ONLY  FOR 
The  WHOLE- 
SALE Coffee 
and  Tea  Mer- 
chant  and 
NOT  for  the 
C O NSUM- 
ING  TRADE. 


PATENTED 
ALUMINUM 
RING 
CLOSING 
MOUTH 
OF  BAG 
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Bi 


When  at  the  Convention 


don’t  fail  to  pay  a visit  to  the  Manufacturers’  Exhibit,  which  will  be  on  display 
in  the  Belvedere  Room  of  the  Hotel  Astor.  Among  other  things,  you  will  find 
there  an  interesting  exhibit  of 

JShQ  UNION  DUPLEX  COFFEE  BAGS 


The  convenient  location  of  our  display  booth  is  shown  in  the  above  diagram. 


UNION  DUPLEX  COFFEE  BAGS 

will  be  shown  printed,  filled  and 
sealed,  just  as  they  appear  on  the 
retailers’  shelves.  And  there  will  be 
plenty  of  loose  samples  so  that  you 
can  examine  and  test  the  bags  for 
workmanship,  quality  of  paper,  etc. 

This  also  presents  a splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  see  what  “the  other 
fellow”  has  accomplished.  And  it’s 
quite  probable  that  you’ll  find  some 
good  tips  on  your  own  packaging 
problems. 


It’s  quite  a stunt,  after  all,  to  get  a 
package  so  attractive  that  it  actually 

increases  your  retail  sales and,  at 

the  same  time,  to  keep  the  cost  at  a 
minimum. 

Mr.  Tappen  of  D.  S.  Walton  & Com- 
pany (our  New  York  Agents),  and 
Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Hancock  from 
our  home  office  will  make  every  ef- 
fort to  answer  your  questions and 

they  promise  not  to  talk  “orders" 
unless  you  insist. 


UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 


Selling  Agents  in  All  Principal  C i r i e s 

GENERAL  OFFICES  ■ WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  ■ NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Swetland,  president  of  the  United  Publishers 
Corp.  and  chairman  of  the  Educational  Commit- 
tee, “as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  ever 
taken  toward  making  industrial  papers  more  val- 
uable to  their  readers  and  advertisers.  Our  own 
prosperity  will  grow  in  direct  proportion  to  our 
growth  in  ability  to  render  useful  service.  There- 
fore, it  is  good  business  for  all  of  us  throughout 
the  industrial  publishing  field  to  study  the  subjects 
treated  in  this  course.  It  will  help  us  to  gain  a 
broader  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  business;  it  will  provide  a sound 
and  thorough  training  for  those  who  are  coming 
along  on  our  papers;  and  it  will  serve  to  attract 
and  develop  new  men  for  us  from  the  industries 
we  serve.” 

Henry  H.  Norris,  managing  editor  of  the  Elec- 
tric Railway  Journal,  is  editor  of  the  textbooks  of 
the  course. 

Full  information  regarding  the  course  and  the 
classes  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  at  185 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


DINNER  TO  FRED  MASON 


New  Vice  President  of  American  Sugar 
Entertained  at  University  Club 
by  His  Friends 

IWIORE  than  two  score  friends  and  well  wishers 
of  Fred  Mason,  newly  elected  vice  president 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  assembled  at 
the  University  Club, 
New  York,  Oct.  7, 
1921,  to  give  him  a 
“welcome  to  New 
York”  dinner. 

Mr.  Mason  recently 
returned  to  New  York 
after  11  years  at  Ni- 
agara Falls,  where  he 
was  general  manager 
and  president  of  the 
Shredded  Wheat  Co. 
Before  that  he  was 
general  manager  of  the 
Diamond  Match  Co. 
and  had  a large  circle 
of  friends  in  the  metropolitan  district  as  well  as 
important  trade  centers  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Charles  Wesley  Dunn,  counsel  of  the  American 
Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association,  was  toast- 
master at  the  dinner,  and  speeches  were  made  by 
William  L,  Sweet;  Frank  D,  Bristley  of  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Co. ; A.  C.  Monagle  of  Runkel 
Bros. ; Russell  Colgate  of  Colgate  & Co. ; Harry 
Balfe  of  Austin,  Nichols  & Co. ; W.  E.  Breed  of 


Breed,  Abbott  & Morgan;  and  T.  A.  DeWeese  of 
the  Shredded  Wheat  Co. 

Others  at  the  dinner  were  these : 

B.  F.  Amos,  Nestle’s  Food  Co.;  Earl  D.  Babst,  presi- 
dent American  Sugar  Refining  Co.;  Joseph  A.  Ball,  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.;  H.  F.  Barrett.  American  Grocer; 
H.  D.  Crippen,  Bon  Ami  Co.;  F.  S.  E^astty,  G.  Wasth- 
ington  Coffee  Refining  Co.;  S.  W.  Eckman,  B.  T.  Babbitt, 
Ine. ; D.  O.  Everhard,  Ohio  Match  Co.;  Sig.  Fieux,  Run- 
kel Bros.;  Sumner  Ford,  Breed,  Abbott  & Morgan;  H.  M. 
Foster,  secretary.  New  York  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso- 
ciation; W.  E.  Foster,  vice  president  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.;  J.  G.  Gilfillan,  Genesee  Pure  Food  Co.; 
E.  A.  Harris,  R.  B.  Davis  Co.;  Ellis  Howland,  editor, 
grocery  department.  Journal  of  Commerce;  William  Leckie, 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.;  C.  T.  Lee,  Nestle’s  Food  Co.; 
George  Nowland,  merchandise  broker;  J.  J.  O’Brien, 
Alart  & McGuire  Co.;  R.  W.  Ogden,  Hills  Bros.  Co.; 
C.  W.  Patterson,  Austin,  Nichols  & Co.;  W.  B.  Pearson, 
N.  K.  Fairbank  Co. ; R.  M.  Parker,  vice  president 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co. ; A.  J.  Porter,  Shredded 
Wheat  Co.;  Frank  Presbrey  Jr.,  Frank  Presbrey  Co.;  Capt. 
R.  V.  Puff;  Louis  Runkel,  Runkel  Bros.;  Joseph  See- 
man,  Seeman  Bros.;  P.  C.  Staib,  Koenig  & Schuster; 
Sylvan  L.  Stix,  Seeman  Bros.;  R.  S.  Stubbs,  vice  presi- 
dent American  Sugar  Refining  Co.;  Wm.  L.  Sweet, 
Rumford  Chemical  Works;  H.  F.  Thunhorst,  secretary, 
American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association;  W.  H. 
Ukers,  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal;  L.  G.  Washburn, 
Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.;  H.  F.  White,  Franklin  Sugar 
Refining  Co. 


A NEW  TEA  PRIMER 
“Teas  of  the  World”  is  the  name  of  a hand- 
some booklet  just  issued  by  the  W.  S.  Quinby 
Co., . importer  and  packer  of  La  Touraine  tea 
and  coffee,  Boston.  It  is  handsomely  printed  and 
illustrated,  and  contains  information  about  the 
growing  and  preparing  of  well  known  varieties 
of  tea,  besides  telling  how  to  brew  it,  A copy 
will  be  mailed  to  anybody  for  the  asking. 


HELPING  THE  RETAILER 


Wholesale  Grocer  Practises  Gold  Rule  in 
Relations  with  His 
Customers 


N Iowa  member  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  writes  as  follows  about 
what  his  firm  is  doing  to  assist  retail  customers : 

“In  the  knowledge  that  every  help  given  the 
retailer  there  comes  a benefit  to  the  jobber,  we 
have  endeavored  at  every  Saturday  meeting,  and 
in  our  weekly  and  daily  letters,  to  give  our  men 
some  seasonable,  practical  suggestions  to  carry  to 
their  trade  the  following  week.  It  is  up  to  our 
department  managers  to  have  this  information 
ready.  This  entails  hard  work,  for  it  means  keep- 
ing posted  on  general  as  well  as  local  conditions, 
information  as  to  advertising,  etc. 

“Our  suggestion  to  the  retailer  that  he  ask  the 
farmer  for  his  store  bill  at  threshing  time  has 
brought  results. 

“Our  insurance  inquiries  at  the  time  of  future 
deliveries  have  saved  some  merchants  money. 

“During  the  extreme  summer  weather  we  had 
our  salesmen  get  our  trade  to  make  window  dis- 
plays of  an  advertised  coffee.  The  results  were 
gratifying. 

“Information  as  to  just  when  the  only  available 
fresh  fruit  would  reach  our  market  enabled  our 
customers  to  be  supplied  with  rubbers  and  caps.” 
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short 

I sweet.  Old  experienced 


HE  story- 
coffee 


ES  - WALKER  CO. 

ROASTERS  OF  COFFEES 
IMPORTERS  OF  TEAS 
SPICES  AND  EXTRACTS 
329-331  Broadway  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


National  Paper  Can  Co, 
576-508  Clinton  St. 
l.iilv/aukee,T  is. 


/pril  1,1921. 


men,  Messrs. 

Innes  and  Walker  start  new 
roasting  plant  in  spring,  1920. 

Adopt  Hermetic  Seal  Napacan 
for  leading  package  brand  and 
pack  it  all  steel  cut.  Two  inno- 
vations in  Hard  Boiled  Egg  ter- 
ritory where  for  years  roasters 
have  featured  “cheapness”  of 
their  coffee  packed  in  cheap  in- 
efficient cartons. 

Without  advertising  but  with 
all  Mclnnes-Walker  salesmen 
thoroughly  sold  on  Napacan 
Hermetic  Seal  Process  of  Pack- 
ing, the  new  firm’s  business 
grew  so  rapidly  before  the  first 
year  was  over  they  had  to  have 
larger  quarters  and  they  bought 
out  another  roasting  concern. 

Each  month  shows  further 
increase  in  sales  volume  of 
Hostess  Coffee.  Mclnnes-Wal- 
ker Co.,  have  recently  placed  order  with  us  for 
coffee  which  will  shortly  be  Napacanned. 

Whether  the  roaster  is  new  or  old,  large  or  small — good  coffee  all  steel  cut,  packed 
in  the  best  coffee  package  made — the  Hermetic  Seal  Napacan — is  bound  to  bring  results. 

Our  exhibit,  Hotel  Astor,  Nov.  3-5,  will 
show  Hermetic  Sealing  Machine  in  opera- 
tion. Also  for  the  first  time  a Napacan  with 
new  patented  top  closure  for  whole  bean 
coffee  and  other  interesting  features  on 
coffee  packages.  Look  us  up. 


CentltT'en:  - 

V-Tien  ve  started,  in  business  in  April  1920  v.e  decided 
on  using  your  Napacan  for  our  Hostess  Brand  steel  cut  coffee. 

This  decision  was  arrived  at  after  a thorough  test  end  comparison 
of  the  Napacan  with  other  containers  and  we  want  you  to  knovr  that 
v/e  are  now  more  than  satisfied  that  our  choice  v/as  well  founded. 

You, no  doubt, have  noted  our  increased  orders  for  Hostess 
I’apacars  from  time  to  tii.je.Ve  are  indeed  glad  to  say  that  our  sales 
on  Hosters  have  shown  a wonderful  growth. 

V.e  are  willing  to  share  the  credit  of  our  growth  with 
you. That  your  Hermetic  Seal  Napacan  delivers  steel  cut  coffee  to 
the  consur.er  with  all  its  original  strength  end  flavor  is  without 
question. This  being  our  first  anniversary  v/e  thought  the  above 
night  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

MdNNES-V.AlKER  CO. 


HPV.;K1'. 


label  sheets  for  a second  brand  of 


National  Paper  Can  Company 


576-598  Clinton  St. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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been  entirely  satisfactory.  We  pack  teas,  spices, 
cocoa,  and  coffee  in  these  cases.  As  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  the  pilferage  has  been  very  small. 
As  to  the  storage  room,  corrugated  cases  can  be 
packed  in  a very  small  space.  As  far  as  packing 
goes,  we  find  it  very  economical  and  much  quick- 
er than  the  old-style  wooden  box. 

“We  are  contemplating  using  corrugated  cases 
for  other  sizes  and  styles  for  our  coffee  department, 
and  do  not  hesitate  at  all  in  recommending  thi.® 
style  of  packing.  The  corrugated  case  was  used 
by  our  company  after  quite  long  deliberation.” 

CHICORY  FOR  EVERY  COFFEE  POT 


Educational  Campaign  Started  by  New 
Muller  Manager  to  Offset  Use  of 
Coffee  Substitutes 


If  FRANK  EISINGER,  recently  appointed 
general  manager  of  E.  B.  Muller  & Co., 
chicory  manufacturers,  New  York,  has  reached 
this  position  after  27  years  with  the  firm,  during 
which  time  he  has  served  in  every  capacity. 

He  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
chicory,  and  contemplates  an  educational  cam- 
paign on  the  merits  of 
chicory,  the  results  of 
which  he  expects  will 
go  far  toward  realiz- 
ing his  ambition  to  put 
chicory  into  the  coffee 
pot  of  every  family  in 
the  United  States.  One 
of  his  first  steps  will  be 
to  give  the  coffee  trade 
a better  knowledge  of 
what  chicory  is  and 
how  it  is  produced.  A 
story  in  pictures  is  now 
being  prepared,  and  will 
be  shown  by  an  autoprojector  at  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters’  convention  on  the  Hotel  Astor 
Roof,  New  York,  in  November. 

He  says,  “I  want  the  coffee  trade  to  know 
that  we  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  it  in  com- 
bating its  greatest  antagonists,  the  coffee-substi- 
tute manufacturers.  Chicory  is  not  a coffee  sub- 
stitute, but  a healthful  addition,  to  be  likened  to 
salt  in  soup.  While  a large  percentage  can  b,p 
used  in  cheaper  grades  of  coffee  like  Rios,  only 
a small  percentage,  not  over  10  percent,  should 
be  used  in  mild  and  high-grade  coffees.  By 
using  this  proportion  splendid  results  are  obtained, 
as  body,  color,  and  flavor  are  improved,  and  the 
healthful  proportions  of  chicory,  as  attested  by 
many  authorities  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
make  it  possible  for  those  who  now  use  substi- 
tutes to  use  their  favorite  beverage,  coffee,  with- 
out the  ill  effects  that  they  claim  to  suffer  from 
its  use.” 


WHOLESALE  GROCERY  STATISTICS 

United  States  Has  4,100  Firms,  Catering 
to  Average  Population  of 
26,000  Each 


* I ^ HE  United  States  has  4,075  wholesale  grocery 
establishments,  or  one  to  every  25,942  of  the 
total  population.  The  vast  majority  is  located 
in  the  more  sparsely  settled  South,  the  19  states 
of  which  have  2,261  of  the  groceries,  appealing  to 
an  average  of  18,948  persons  each,  while  the 
northern  states  have  1,814  jobbers,  serving  a pop- 
ulation of  37,298  each,  or  twice  as  many  as  the 
South. 

These  figures  have  been  compiled  on  the  basis 
of  a table  made  up  from  the  1920  census  and 
Thacker’s  directory  by  C.  W.  Linthicum,  secre- 
tary of  the  Arkansas  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa- 
tion, who  gave  simply  the  population  figures  of 
the  states  and  the  number  of  wholesale  groceries 
in  each. 

The  following  table  shows  the  states  listed  in 
the  order  of  greatest  proportion  of  groceries,  the 
number  of  which  is  also  given.  The  asterisks 
indicate  the  states  that  have  been  included  in  the 
totals  for  the  South : 


*North  Carolina 

^Florida  

*Arizona  

^Georgia  

Nevada  

*Arkansas  

*South  Carolina  

*Virginia  

* Alabama  

*Texas  

*New  Mexico 

^Louisiana  

*Tennessee  

Montana  

*West  Virginia 

*Mississippi  

New  Hampshire 

Maine  

* Kentucky  

Connecticut  

*Oklahprna  

^Missouri  

New  Jersey.  

* Maryland  

Delaware  

* Kansas  

Indiana  

Colorado  

Pennsylvania  

New  York  

V ermont  

Massachusetts  

Oregon  

Utah  

North  ^ Dakota 

Wyoming  

Michigan  

Nebraska  

Illinois  

Ohio  

Idaho  

Iowa  

Rhode  Island 

Minnesota  

Washington  . 

District  of  Columbia 

Wisconsin  

California  

South  Dakota 


Population 
per  Firm 

No. 

8,666 

295 

11,322 

88 

12,343 

27 

12,424 

233 

12,901 

6 

13,165 

133 

14,148 

119 

14,249 

162 

16,647 

14i 

17,136 

272 

17,155 

21 

18,924 

95 

19,160 

122 

20,281 

27 

20,614 

71 

20,807 

86 

22,154 

20 

23,273 

33 

23,686 

102 

25,101 

55 

27,034 

75 

28,844 

118 

29,768 

106 

31,513 

46 

31,858 

7 

32,168 

55 

32,563 

90 

34,792 

27 

34,881 

250 

34,964 

297 

35,242 

10 

35,670 

108 

37,304 

21 

37,454 

12 

37,984 

17 

38,880 

5 

39,013 

94 

39,258 

33 

40,280 

161 

40,846 

141 

43,193 

10 

46,224 

52 

46,472 

13 

47,727 

50 

48,440 

28 

48,619 

9 

49,657 

53 

51,142 

67 

52,987 

12 

Southern  states. 
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I We  are  prepared  to  serve  you“in  season  and  out  of  season.”  a 

I Make  our  offices  your  headquarters  | 

I whenever  you  are  in  | 

I NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  | 

I BOSTON  CHICAGO  f 

I SAN  FRANCISCO  I 

H MMMiiiiMMMiMitiiinHiinMiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiMinniiiiitiiiiMMiiiMMiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiMnMniiiiMMiiiiMHiiitiMnniiiuiiiniiiiiinninniHtiiiiiMMiiiiiMnitiiniiniiiiiiHiiiiiiMiiniMiMiinniniiinntiHMHiHiMiiiiitiiMinMiHiiiinnHuiiiMiitnMi  ~ 

I IRWIN-HARRISONS  & CROSFIELD,  Inc.,  127  Water  Street,  New  York  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 
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PACKAGING  TEA  AND  COFFEE 

Containers  Used  by  Representative  Dis- 
tributors and  Their  Methods 
of  Shipping 

*^HE  following  information  about  the  use  of 

^ containers  by  representative  distributors  of 
coffee,  tea,  and  spices,  and  their  methods  of  dis- 
tribution, is  from  the  September  issue  of  the 
Package  Advertiser : 

Canby,  Ach  & Canby  Co.,  Dayton 

“We  are  packing  our  coffees,  teas,  and  spices 
for  distribution  to  the  consumer  largely  in  cartons ; 
also  use  some  tin  cans.  The  cartons  and  cans 
for  coffee  hold  one  and  three  pounds  each ; teas 
and  spices  are  packed  in  halves,  quarters,  and 
eighths. 

“We  use  packaging  machinery  for  making  our 
one-pound  cartons  fcr  coffee  that  produces  the 
cartons,  fills  them,  seals  the  tops  and  bottoms,  and 
puts  an  outside  wax  liner  on  the  finished  product. 
For  our  shipping  containers  we  use  corrugated 
boxes  for  all  of  our  lighter  packages  weighing  up 
to  50  pounds ; above  that  weight  we  use  wooden 
containers. 

Haworth  & Dew  hurst,  Pittsburgh 

“We  are  using  practically  every  kid  of  package 
in  the  marketing  of  our  Satisfaction  food  prod- 
ucts and  Haworth’s  pure  foods.  For  example, 
our  Satisfaction  coffee  is  packed  in  a one-pound 
carton  made  of  patent  white  news  board,  .020 
point,  blue-lined  stock,  and  50  of  them,  when 
packed,  are  placed  into  a 200-pound  Mullen  test 
stock  corrugated  case  for  shipment  either  by  our 
auto  trucks  or  by  rail.  Our  Sanco  coffee,  which 
is  our  premium  coffee,  is  packed  in  the  same  way. 

“Our  Satisfaction  rice,  pulverized  sugar,  barley, 
tapioca,  peanuts,  tea,  etc.,  are  also  packed  in  car- 
tons ; viz.,  .016  point  patent  white  news  board,  and 
placed  in  200-pound  Mullen  test  corrugated  cases. 
Our  Haworth’s  pure  coffee  is  packed  in  one-pound 
solid  tins,  die-stamped  cover,  packed  in  a cor- 
rugated case,  20,  40,  and  50  pounds,  and  200-pound 
corrugated  case. 

“On  our  teas  we  pack  1^2  oz.  in  a .016  point 
patent  white  news  stock.  Our  2 oz.,  4 oz.,  and 
8 oz.  are  packed  in  a paper  prepared  can,  tin  top 
and  bottom,  pry-top  lid.  On  all  shipment  and 
deliveries  of  100  pounds  we  use  wood  cases,  made 
of  white  and  yellow  pine.  We  also  use  foil-lined, 
paper-lined,  wax-lined,  and  grease-proof  lined  bags, 
in  tea,  coffee,  spices,  and  minor  products. 

“We  do  not  have  any  package  machinery.  We 
are  using  Little  Wonder  scales  in  connection  with 
our  conveyors. 

Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.,  Nashville 

“We  operate  coffee  plants  at  Nashville,  Jack- 
sonville, Richmond;  and  Houston,  and  are  building 
a fifth  in  New  York,  which  will  be  our  largest 
and  finest. 

“Our  business  is  confined  solely  to  coffees  and 
teas,  which  we  pack  in  various  ways,  and  under 
many  different  brands  and  in  many  grades.  These 
are  packed  in  individual  tins  only  which  are 
shipped  out  to  the  dealer  in  cases  made  of  fiber  or 
corrugated  paper  board  in  sizes  up  to  50  pounds, 
and  in  cases  made  of  wood  in  sizes  above  50 
pounds. 

“We  use  weighing  machines  manufactured  by 


the  National  Packaging  Machine  Co.  of  Boston, 
and  labeling  machines  manufactured  by  the  Burt 
Labeling  Machine  Co.  of  Baltimore.  Our  fiber  and 
corrugated  paper  cases  are  sealed  on  machines 
manufactured  by  National  Binding  Machine  Co. 
from  which  we  purchase  most  of  our  sealing  tape. 
Our  freight  shipments  are  made  in  the  cases  re- 
ferred to,  and  our  express  and  parcel-post  ship- 
ments in  fiber  or  corrugated  cases;  foreign  ship- 
ments, packed  in  strapped  wood  cases  only. 

Closset  & Devers,  Portland,  Ore. 

“It  has  been  our  aim,  in  connection  with  the  ship- 
ping of  our  merchandise,  to  arrive  at  a uniform 
system,  particularly  from  a shipping-carton  stand- 
point, and  we  are  fast  reaching  that  point 

“Inasmuch  as  coffee  comprises  the  bulk  of  our 
shipments,  we  endeavor  to  limit  all  cases  to  30 
pounds ; but  we  cannot  make  the  exact  weight  in 
every  instance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  from  an 
economical  standpoint  a slight  variation  in  the  size 
of  the  case  is  quite  an  item.  We  pack  our  coffee 
as  follows:  1 lb.  cans,  27  to  the  case;  2 lb.,  12; 

214  lb.,  12;  3 lb.  12;  5 lb.,  6 to  the  case. 

“With  our  teas,  spices,  and  extracts,  we  have 
not  arrived  at  any  particular  degree  of  uniform- 
ity, but  are  endeavoring  to  do  so.  The  present 
[)lan  is  to  pack  only  in  cases  containing  25  one- 
pound  cartons  and  50  half-pounds.  Spices  and 
extracts  we  make  in  multiples  of  one  dozen.  In 
general  shipping  we  use  nothing  but  corrugated 
paper  cases,  having  found  that  they  are  quite  as 
serviceable  as  wood  and  considerably  cheaper  and 
lighter.  We  use  these  cases  for  freight,  express, 
and  parcel  post.  We  do  no  foreign  shipping,  ex- 
cept to  Alaska ; where,  of  course,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  wooden  cases  strapped. 

Clark,  Coggin  Co.,  Boston 
“Our  business  is  confined  exclusively  to  coffee, 
and  about  60  percent  of  our  distribution  is  in  one- 
pound  tin  cans:  about  20  percent  in  one-pound 
square  cartons.  We  use  wooden  containers  for 
shipment  by  freight,  and  do  not  export. 

Kaffee  Hag  Corp.,  Cleveland 
“Kaffee  Hag  is  packed  in  a one-pound  canister 
made  by  the  Canister  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
square,  with  tin  top  and  bottom,  fiber  body,  with 
a tin  rib.  The  packages  are  filled  on  an  auto- 
matic filling  machine  and  sealed  on  a special 
sealing  machine  designed  by  the  same  company. 

“All  shipments  are  made  in  corrugated  shipping 
containers,  holding  either  10  or  30  pounds. 

Salada  Tea  Co.,  Boston 
“We  use  both  wooden  and  corrugated  boxes. 
We  pack  anything  up  to  20  pounds  in  the  latter, 
and  our  experience  with  them  has  been  most  satis- 
factory. We  did  find,  in  packifig  quantities  over 
20  pounds  in  these  corrugated  boxes,  that,  unless 
the  board  was  unusually  heavy,  they  could  not 
stand  the  rough  handling  they  are  likely  to  get 
when  being  loaded  and  unloaded  at  freight  yards. 
The  freight  handlers  use  hooks,  which,  as  a rule, 
penetrate  the  packages.  However,  we  find  corru- 
grated  boxes  satisfactory  for  small  quantities. 

“We  have  used  a fiber  box ; but  have  never  gone 
into  it  extensively,  for  the  reason  that  these  boxes 
are  put  together  with  copper  rivets,  which  are 
likely  to  chafe  the  aluminum  foil  in  which  our  tea 
is  shipped. 

Wm.  B.  Reily  & Co.,  New  Orleans 
“We  have  been  using  corrugated  boxes  in  pack- 
ing our  products  for  some  time.  Their  use  has 
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RED  RIBBON 

coffee: 


TostocKtHe  R.ed  R.ibbon 
brand  of  Coffee  and  Tea 
is  tbe  best  service  >^ou  can 
give  your  customers  and 
is  an  evidence  of  sound 
business  judgment. 


ROSS  W.  WEIR  (Si.  CO.,  INC. 
New  Y o r R 


RED  RIBBON 

T E A 
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DEMONSTRATING  A COFFEE  POT 


Edward  Aborn  Devises  a Striking  Window 
Display  to  Set  Off  His  Tru-Bru 
Brewing  Utensil 


A STRIKING  window  display,  to  set  off  his 
Tru-bru  pot,  has  been  devised  by  Edward 
Aborn,  and  is  being  used  with  highly  successful 
effect. 

One  of  the  features  is  the  employment  of  East 
Indian  coffee  mats.  When  opened  out  these  make 
a strip  of  quaint  and  picturesque  woven  material, 
about  10  feet  long  by  30  inches  wide,  and  a decor- 
ative fringe  is  supplied  by  fraying  them  out.  The 
piece  may  be  used  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  is  in- 
expensive. Bright  colors  are  introduced  by  the 
use  of  small  flags  of  coffee-growing  countries. 


Branches  of  the  coffee  tree,  with  white  flowers, 
red  ripe  berries,  and  green  leaves  (artificial,  but 
natural  looking  and  accurate),  are  spread  about 
the  display.  Tru-Bru  pots,  in  various  decorations, 
add  further  color  and  interest.  Educational  charts 
and  advertising  signs  complete  a window  that  is 
not  only  sufficiently  odd  and  striking  to  attract 
attention,  but  instructive  enough  to  hold  it. 

Ignorance  of  Proper  Making 
Mr.  Aborn  is  an  expert  on  the  brewing  of  cof- 
fee, and,  in  conducting  his  demonstrations  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  encounters  such  lack 
of  knowledge  of  how  coffee  ought  to  be  brewed 
that  it  would  make  a less  cheerful  man  pessimistic. 

For  instance,  a prominent  member  of  the  green 
coffee  trade  recently  expressed  himself  as  follows 
in  introducing  a friend  to  Mr.  Aborn’s  pot: 

“I  must  confess  to  an  amazing  fact.  I have  been 
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TKe  Cultured  Coffee  Co. 
Announces 

tKe  opening  of  its 
Mew  York  plant 

at 

Store  35  BusK  Terminal  Brooklyn,  KJ.  Y. 


Administrative  Offices 
2o8  SKelby  Block 
Detroit 


Cbicago  Plant  and  Sales  Office  Mew  York  Plant  and  Offices 

417  W.  Obio  St.  Store  35,  BusK  Terminal,  Brooklyn 
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in  the  coffee  business  all  my  life,  and  so  was  mv 
father  before  me,  and  yet,  unbelievable  as  it  may 
seem,  it  has  been  only  wdthin  the  last  few  weeks 
that  I have  known  the  real  taste  of  coffee.  What’s 
more,  tlie  trade  as  a whole  doesn’t  know  the  real 
taste  of  coffee,  which  is  liner  and  more  delightful 
than  has  yet  been  realized  even  by  those  who  have 
.dealt  in  it  all  their  lives.  This  revelation  came  to 
me  through  my  obtaining  for  the  first  time  a per- 
fectly brewed  cup  of  coffee,  which  made  all  pre- 
vious coffee  that  i ever  tasted  a pale  imitation 
of  the  real  thing.  The  i>ot  that  showed  me  is 
more  than  a coffee  utensil ; it  is  a teacher  and  a 
prophet.” 

Coffee  Needs  an  Interpreter 

Mr.  Aborn  goes  on : 

“Coffee  today  needs  an  interpreter,  some  device 
that  will  translate  its  elusive,  subtle,  fascinating 
charm  from  the  heart  of  the  berry  into  the  cup  of 
the  consumer  in  such  perfect  way  as  to  give  that 
exquisite  delight  to  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell 
enjoyed  by  the  favored  few  who  brew  it  fault- 
lessly. 

“Demonstration,  in  the  best  sense,  is  an  inter- 
pretation to  the  consumer  of  what  coffee  really  is 
at  its  highest  and  best,  and  there  is  no  other  ad- 
vertising so  convincing  and  immediately  effective. 

“Tru-Bru  coffee  is  so  unmistakalily  superior  that 
at  demonstrations  where  it  is  used  there  is  a ciuccr 
little  excitement  among  the  visitors,  a sort  of  ela- 
tion as  they  taste  it  that  ‘will  out.’  Even  the  ‘hard- 
boiled’  housewife,  welded  by  ancient  habit  to  old 
atrocities  in  brewing  methods,  is  shaken  and  dis- 
turbed from  her  evil  ways. 

“And,  true  to  the  human  contrariness  and  re- 
sistance to  knowledge  that  have  so  long  held  back 
l)ctter  coffee  making,  the  coffee  itself  often  re- 
ceives all  the  credit  due  to  good  brewing,  just  as 
good  coffee  is  unjustly  damned  for  sins  shame- 
lessly committed  in  the  brewing. 

“The  Tru-Bru  pot  begins  a coffee  demonstration 
by  first  convincing  the  owner  of  the  brand,  with 
all  his  organization,  that  his  coffee  is  a greater 
and  finer  product  than  the  sellers  themselves  ever 
knew  or  attempted  to  describe.  It  creats  a higher 
respect  and  a new  enthusiasm  for  the  brand  along 
the  whole  line.  It  sells  the  seller.  Selling  be- 
comes' a contagion,  and  the  Iniyers  are  made 
boosters.” 


NAVY  WANTS  PERCOLATORS 
(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  5,  1921. — The  Bu- 
reau of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, will  open  bids  on  November  1 for  224 
electric  coffee  percolator^. — Lamm. 


FOR  MERCHANDISE  ADVERTISERS 
Russell  E.  Smith,  an  experienced  traveler, 
author,  and  advertising  man,  now  in  Indianapolis, 
has  just  published  “Co-Operation,  Merchandis- 
ing, and  Promotion ; a Handbook  for  the  Mer- 
chandising and  Promotion  Departments  of  News- 
papers.” It  has  95  pages  of  meaty  information 
which  should  save  those  inexperienced  in  these 
particular  phases  of  advertising  a lot  of  bother, 
and  also  start  the  beginner  right. 


SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 


P.  C.  Hartman  has  opened  an  office  as  an  im- 
porter and  packer  of  Bogota  coffee  at  16  Beaver 
St.,  New  York. 

The  Tampa,  Fla.,  Coffee  Mills  are  installing  a 
300-pound  Burns  Jubilee  roaster  with  one-story 
ilex-arm  cooler  and  Stoner. 

The  Seal-Tite  Can  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $50,000  capital  by  J.  E.  Macry, 
U.  Terranova  and  C.  Aroruri, 

The  Great  Eastern  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  Decatur, 
111.,  is  installing  a two-bag  Monitor  coffee  roaster 
in  place  of  a half-bag  put  in  a year  ago. 

F.  D.  Almy  of  the  Sibley-Almy  Co.,  Olean. 
N,  Y.,  was  in  New  York  a few  days  ago.  Flis 
company  is  remodeling  its  coffee  plant  and  install- 
ing a two-bag  Monitor  roaster. 

Newmark  Bros.,  Los  Angeles,  is  adding  another 
Burns  granulator  with  chaff  remover. 

The  Corrugated  Paper  Products  Co.,  New  York, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to 
$125,000. 

Andresen,  Ryan  & Co.,  Duluth,  are  putting  in  a 
No.  30  Monitor  tea  mixer. 

The  Perfex  Packing  Fibre  Box  Co.,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $9,000  capital  by 
L.  Smith  Jr.,  B.  I.  Cantor,  and  C.  M.  Heisiger, 

The  Fordham  Coffee  Importing  Co.  is  a new 
retail  concern  at  2340  Arthur  Ave.,  New  York, 
equipped  with  a half-bag  Burns  roaster  with  re- 
volving cooler  and  stoner.  Joseph  C.  Monaco  and 
Dominick  Zambetta  comprise  the  firm. 

The  Pequot  Coffee  House,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  by  J.  D.  Massol- 
letti,  G.  S.  Billings,  and  E.  H.  Smith. 

The  Central  Coffee  Co.,  Louisville,  has  estab- 
lished a new  plant,  with  two-bag  roasters,  coolers, 
Stoners,  mixer,  sifter,  elevators,  hopper  cars,  etc., 
all  of  Monitor  make. 

R.  I.  Bentley  Jr.,  president  of  the  Muirson  Label 
Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  was  in  New  York  last  month. 

Becharas  Bros.,  Chicago  importers  of  coffees, 
teas,  and  spices,  have  bought  a Burns  Challenge 
coffee  pulverizer. 

The  Peanut  Growers’  Exchange,  Inc.,  represent- 
ing 50  percent  of  the  peanuts  grown  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  is  conducting  a vigorous 
membership  campaign. 

The  American  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  Nashville,  is 
installing  a Monitor  steel-cut  coffee  machine. 

The  Salesmen’s  Grocery  Corp.,  Buffalo,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $100,000  by  J.  J.  Labinski,  V.  J. 
Nick,  and  S.  F.  Czech. 

The  Young-Mahood  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  added 
a Burns  two-bag  combination  coal  and  gas  coffee 
roaster. 

Moulton,  Pickett  & Just,  formerly  with  promi- 
nent wholesale  grocers,  have  started  a food-prod- 
ucts brokerage  business  at  130  North  Wells  St., 
Chicago. 

The  Early  Coffee  Co.,  Denver,  has  put  in  a 
No.  3 Monitor  roaster  and  sifter. 

Otto  C.  Mattern,  vice  president  of  Austin,  Nich- 
ols & Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  and  40  years  with 
that  firm,  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  branch,  retired 
on  October  1,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  M. 
Balfe,  son  of  the  president. 

The  G.  B.  Farrington  Co.,  New  York,  has  in- 
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The  Annual  Convention  of  the 


NATIONAL  COFFEE  ROASTERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Hotel  Astor,  New  York 
November  1st,  2nd,  3rd 

DO  not  miss  this  meeting  with  its  broadening  influence, 
mental  quickening  and  the  enthusiasm  and  inspiration 
which  will  come  from  fellowship  of  several  hundred  men  of 
kindred  spirit  and  common  interests.  Discussions,  not  set 
speeches,  will  be  the  order. 


On  Monday  morning,  October  31st, 
a trip  around  the  harbor  is  planned 
to  acquaint  our  interior  members 
with  pier  and  docking  facilities, 
warehouse  and  transportation  termi- 
nal locations.  Monday  afternoon 
there  will  be  a Golf  Tournament  for 
those  who  care  to  take  part  on  the 
Staten  Island  links. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  November  1st, 
the  Industrial  or  Manufacturers’ 
Exhibit  will  be  opened  by  an  inter- 
esting address  and  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  the  members  to  inspect 
machinery  and  material  for  the  cof- 
fee business.  Some  30  exhibits  are 
assured.  At  1 P.  M.  Tuesday,  the 
Convention  will  be  formally  opened. 
All  frills  will  be  omitted.  There 
will  be  no  introductory  or  ceremo- 
nial set  speeches.  President  Brand 
will  deliver  his  annual  address 
promptly  at  this  hour,  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  Convention  will  pro- 
ceed with  its  regular  order. 

One  session  of  the  Convention,  deal- 
ing with  the  National  Coffee  Adver- 
tising Campaign,  will  be  held  on  the 
floor  of  the  New  York  Coffee  Ex- 
change. 

Six  Subjects  have  been  given  into 
the  hands  of  Committees  with  rep- 
resentation from  all  sections.  These 
Committee  members  will  exchange 
views  by  correspondence  in  advance 
of  the  Convention,  will  then  hold 
separate  conferences  after  arriving 


in  New  York  outside  of  Convention 
hours,  and  will  present  recommen- 
dations or  resolutions  to  the  Con- 
vention for  discussion  and  final  ac- 
tion. These  are  the  subjects:  COST 
ACCOUNTING,  TRADE  RELA- 
TIONS, LEGISLATION  AND  PURE 
FOOD,  TRADE  PRACTICES,  DIS- 
TRIBUTION, SELLING  TERMS. 

Several  other  important  subjects 
will  be  formally  presented  and  op- 
portunity will  be  given  for  placing 
before  the  Convention  any  matter 
members  may  care  to  bring  up. 

The  annual  banquet  will  take  place 
on  Wednesday  Evening,  November 
2nd  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  This  ban- 
quet will  also  be  different.  Invita- 
tion has  been  extended  to  some  dis- 
tinguished guests  but  formal  speeches 
will  be  limited  and  plenty  of  good 
music  and  wholesome  entertainment 
has  been  provided. 

This  Association  cordially  invites 
coffee  roasters  who  are  not  mem- 
bers to  attend  this  important  meet- 
ing. To  have  you  with  us  on  this 
occasion  will  allow  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  the  hand  of  fel- 
lowship to  emphasize  the  welcome 
that  has  always  been  ready  for  you. 
But  we  invite  you  especially  because 
we  want  the  benefit  of  your  thought 
and  judgment  and  your  cooperation. 
Members  are  requested  to  repeat 
this  invitation,  in  person,  to  all  non- 
members. 


National  Coffee  Roasters  Association 

74  Wall  Street,  New  York 

C.  W.  BRAND,  President  FELIX  COSTE,  Manager 
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stalled  another  Burns  granulator  with  bucket  ele- 
vators, storage  bins,  cars,  etc. 

R.  W.  Whitehill  of  the  Glendora  Products  Co., 
coffee  roasters  and  packers  of  Warren,  Pa.,  visited 
New  York  last  month. 

The  Wm.  H.  Zoller  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  putting 
in  a Monitor  sample  coffee  roaster. 

The  Old  Dutch  Mills,  New  York,  have  brought 
out  a new  package  coffee  known  as  the  Old  Dutch 
Mills  br^nd.  It  is  packed  in  cartons  with  very 
attractive  labels. 

Sokol  & Co.,  Chicago  food  importers,  have  in- 
stalled a Burns  500-pound  Jubilee  roaster  with 
flex-arm  cooling  and  stoning  apparatus. 

The  Springer  Chocolate  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  by  J. 
Springer  and  H.  C.  Perry. 

The  Independence  Coffee  & Spice  Co.,  Denver, 
has  put  a Burns  roaster,  electric  grinder.  Tuxedo 
revolving  table,  kettle  outfit,  etc.,  into  its  testing 
room. 

When  the  steamer  San  Jose  was  wrecked  on 
San  Roque  Island,  500  miles  south  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  recently  it  carried  220  tons  of  coffee,  which 
was  saved. 

The  Samuel  M.  Langston  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
paper-working  machinery  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  re- 
cently sold  a single-belt  tube  winder  to  Reid,  Mur- 
doch & Co.,  Chicago,  and  a double-belt  tube 
winder,  five-inch  glue  pot,  and  48-inch  strawboard 
slitter  and  rewinder  to  Emma  Curtis,  Inc.,  Melrose, 
Mass. 

Hunnell  & Co.,  oils  and  chemicals.  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $25,000  by  L.  C.  Hun- 
nell and  G.  A.  Heath. 

The  Winston-Harper-Fisher  Co.,  Minneapolis 
wholesale  grocer,  has  entered  coffee  roasting  and 
installed  Burns  equipment,  including  a 500-pound 
Jubilee  roaster  with  flex-anu  cooler  and  stoner, 
etc.  The  grinding  machinery  has  been  reset. 

The  Southern  States  Coffee  Co.  is  to  open  a 
roasting  plant  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  this  month. 

Jabez  Burns  & Sons  have  recently  sold  motor- 
driven  sample  grinders  to  Reid,  Murdoch  & Co., 
Chicago;  Alex.  H.  Bill  Co.,  Boston;  Kempien  & 
Co.,  St.  Paul;  Loverin  & Browne  Co.,  Chicago; 
and  the  Nolte  Brokerage  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

A.  J.  Porter  has  succeeded  Fred  Mason  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Shredded  Wheat  Co.  Mr.  Mason  is 
vice  president  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Alton  Mercantile  Co.,  Enid,  Okla.,  has 
bought  a Burns  flat-plate  peanut  butter  mill. 

Frank  T.  Barbour,  vice  president  of  the  Beech- 
Nut  Packing  Co.,  has  been  made  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  American  Specialty 
Manufacturers’  Association,  a position  held  by  the 
late  Walter  H.  Lipe. 

The  Honanut  Co.,  a new  firm  at  Anna,  111.,  or- 
ganized by  Charles  A.  Jean,  has  installed  a Burns 
roaster  and  cooler  for  shelled  peanuts,  grinding 
mill,  etc. 

The  Pure  Food  Products  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $50,000  by  George  A.  Lass- 
man,  Herman  Schlesinger,  and  John  F.  Wilson. 

The  Eastern  Peanut  Co.,  Hertford,  N.  C.,  has 
added  a Burns  peanut  blancher. 

The  United  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Philadel- 


phia, has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $300,000 
to  $375,000. 

The  National  Nut  Products  Co.,  45  Jay  St.,  New 
York,  has  installed  Burns  peanut-salting  equip- 
ment. 

W.  G.  Dickson  & Co.,  coffee,  have  been  incor- 
porated in  New  York  with  $20,000  capital  by  W.  G. 
Dickson,  C.  B.  Rankin,  and  L.  W.  Walsh. 

The  Gordon,  Wolf,  Cowen  Co.,  119  Ave.  D,  New 
York,  has  bought  a Burns  peanut  blancher. 

The  Pfaff-Peck-McCall  Co.,  to  sell  teas,  coffees, 
and  spices  in  Minneapolis,  has  been  incorporated 
with  $100,000  capital  by  Martin  L.  Pfaff,  G.  Floyd 
Pfaff,  A.  R.  McCall,  Henry  E.  Grabow,  and  E.  J. 
Peck. 

H.  L.  Caldwell  Jr.,  with  Swanson  Bros.,  149 
West  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago,  sailed  on  the  Southern 
Cross  Oct.  1,  for  a trip  through  Brazil. 

Powers  & Co.,  506  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Portland,  Me., 
have  taken  over  the  entire  marketing  of  the  product 
of  the  Portland  Macaroni  Mfg.  Co.,  which  puts 
out  the  Best-Ever  brand  in  cartons.  The  National 
Packaging  Machinery  Co.  has  installed  the  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Fuji  Co.,  tea  importer,  has  changed  its 
San  Francisco  address  to  26  Front  St. 

The  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Pecan  Shelling  Co.  has 
just  been  organized. 

F.  C.  Buddenbaum  has  been  made  manager  of 
the  new  wholesale  grocery  department  of  the 
Climax  Grocers’  Coffee  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

The  annual  consumption  of  peanuts  and  peanut 
products  in  the  United  States  is  reported  as  3^ 
pounds  percapita. 

Archibald  & Lewis,  importers  and  grinders  of 
spices,  have  added  Java  and  Sumatra  coffees  to 
their  lines. 

Sussman,  Wormser  & Co.  and  J.  H.  Newbauer, 
& Co.  have  moved  into  the  new  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  and  Haas  Bros,  and  Dodge, 
Sweeney  & Co.  will  soon  follow. 

Mailliard  & Schmiedell  have  been  made  sole 
American  agents  of  the  Korona  Spice  Co.  of 
Hungary. 

Kafax,  coffee  and  substitutes,  has  been  incor- 
porated in  Delaware  with  $3,000,000  capital.  The 
U.  S.  Corporation  Co.  is  the  firm’s  attorney. 

The  Seelig  chain-store  firm  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia has  given  its  employees  $27,000  in  bonuses 
during  the  past  year. 

George  S.  Barnes,  founder  and  for  20  years  head 
of  the  Channel  Commercial  Co.  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, has  sold  out  and  retired. 

The  Piggly  Wiggly  Huntington  Co.,  chain  stores, 
has  been  incorporated  in  Delaware  with  $50,000. 

Deva  R.  Sokul  is  opening  an  office  in  New  York 
to  handle  Indian  tea. 

James  A.  Dick,  wholesale  grocer  of  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  was  in  New  York  last  month. 

J.  L.  Trumbull,  who  has  been  with  Wm.  Braid 
& Co.,  food  brokers  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  for  10 
years,  has  opened  a tea  and  coffee  importing  office 
at  133  Water  St.,  that  city. 

The  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation announces  the  following  new  members : 
Brillo  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Massachusetts  Choco- 
late Co.,  Roxbury,  Mass. ; Mohawk  Condensed 
Milk  Co.,  New  York. 
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The  Manthey-Zorn  Laboratories  Co.  tmanzorn 

1834  PROSPECT  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

BEGS  TO  ANNOUNCE 

THE  EXHIBITION  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

OF  THE 

FIRST  COMMERCIALLY  SUCCESSFUL  RADICAL 
DEPARTURE  FROM  THE  OLD  COFFEE 
BREWING  METHODS 

irvj  BOOXHS 


102 

103 

100 

108 

AX  XHE 

NEW  YORK  HOTEL  MEN’S  EXPOSITION— 69TH  REG’T.  ARMORY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

NOVEMBER  14TH^19TH 

SIMPLICITY  OF  OPERATION  GREATER  YIELD 

ECONOMICAL  UNIFORMITY  OF  PRODUCT 


WILLIAM  MAIMN  & CO. 

88  BROAD  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

TEAS 

OK  EVERY  OESCRIF»XIOINJ 

FIRST  HAND  FROM  INDIA,  CEYLON,  FORMOSA,  CHINA  AND  JAPAN 
SPOT,  AFLOAT  OR  FOR  IMPORTATIONS 


Agencies  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  world 


We  solicit  the  business 
of  WHOLESALERS  only 


If  you  don’t  see  our 
samples  we  both  lose 
money. 

Local  and  Lons;  Dis- 
tance phone  Randolph 
1538. 


Sown  & Callaghan 

COFFEE 


326  RIVER  ST. 
CHICAGO 
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COFFEE  PROXY  TO  FILL  DITCHES 


Germany  Dumps  Last  Five  Tons  of  Sub- 
stitute Which  Was  Like  Coffee 
Only  in  Color 

’^HE  following  cablegram  was  sent  from  Bay- 
reuth,  Bavaria,  to  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  under  date  of  Sept.  17,  1921 : 

“Germany  got  rid  of  her  last  war  food  when 
five  tons  of  substitute  coffee  was  used  for  filling  a 
ditch  here. 

“Substitute  coffee  was  introduced  in  Germany  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  war,  when  harbors  were 
blocked  and  the  small  stock  of  genuine  coffee  in 
the  country  was  carefully  reserved  for  the  various 
royal  families  and  officers  in  the  army, 

“The  substitute  is  a brown  powder  which  has  in 
common  with  real  coffee  only  the  color.  The 
Germans  drank  it  for  five  years  as  the  only  obtain- 
able hot  beverage.  Profiteers  made  a fortune  in 
it. 

“In  the  last  three  years  one  substitute  food  after 
the  other  has  gradually  disappeared.  Real  meat 
has  taken  the  place  of  fungus  meat  and  other 
semi-chemical  products,  sugar  replaces  saccharine, 
and  potatoes  and  vegetables  have  removed  the 
eternal  turnip  from  the  table  of  the  German  fam- 
ily, where  it  had  obtained  a dominant  position.” 

aMtiiiiiiiiiniitiiiiitiiiintiminiimMtmmniiiiiriimnmuiitimmmiiiitiiimiuimimmnmuimiiimiiiiiitiiiimiiMnmnimii^ 

I GROCERY  TRADE  DIGEST  | 

I ^ The  most  important  news  happenings  | 
I of  the  month  boiled  down  for  busy  readers.  | 



American  Specialty  Convention. 

The  next  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Traymore,  x\tlantic  City,  on  No- 
vember 16,  17,  and  18. 


Vinegar  Labeling  to  Court 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  15,  1921. — The  con- 
troverted question  as  to  the  labeling  of  vinegar 
made  from  evaporated  apples  under  the  Federal 


Food  and  Drugs  Act  will  be  litigated  in  the  fed- 
eral courts,  according  to  a statement  issued  today 
by  the  secretary  of  Agriculture.  Pending  the 
decision  of  the  courts,  it  is  announced  that  vine- 
gar made  from  evaporated  apples  and  labeled  as 
“apple  vinegar”  will  not  be  interfered  with. — 
Lamm. 


Next  Convention  in  Chicago 
The  next  convention  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  will  be  held  the  first  week 
in  June,  1922,  at  Chicago. 


Combined  Association  Abandoned 
The  plans  to  organize  a National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  & Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association 
have  been  abandoned  because  of  insufficient  sup- 
port. The  idea  was  fostered  by  R.  J.  Macdonald, 
former  secretary  of  the  Georgia  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  who  called  an  organization 
meeting  for  St.  Louis  on  October  11  and  12. 


Brazil-Boston  Steamship  Service 
Boston  coffee  importers  interested  in  securing 
direct  freight  service  from  Brazil  announce  that 
regular  sailings  have  been  arranged,  to  start  the 
first  week  in  November  and  continue  once  a 
month.  The  Liberty  Glo  will  be  the  first  steamer 
and  the  Otho  the  second. 


Reduced  Rate  on  Vegetables 
Transcontinental  carriers  have  decided  to  make 
a reduction  of  18  percent  in  the  rates  on  vege- 
tables from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Chicago  and  the 
Mississippi  River. 


Rice  Exports  Break  Records 
Exports  of  rice  from  the  United  States  during 
the  seven  months  ending  July,  1921,  amounted  to 
373,000,000  pounds,  against  393,000,000  pounds  for 
the  entire  calendar  year  1920,  which  was  a record 
year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  1921  total  will 
reach  650,000,000  pounds. 


CAPITAL  $100,000 

MACY 

BROS.  & GILLET,  Inc.  ^ 

OLIVER  CARTER  MACY 

President 

T.  RIDGWAY  MACY 

Vice-President 

TEA  BROKERS 

98  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

LOUIS  ALLSTON  GILLET 

Treaisurer 

HARRY  E.  HAYES 

Secretary 

Chicag^o  Office 
Boston  Office 

222  No.  Wabash  Ave. 
155  Milk  Street 

Wm.  C.  Lenhart,  Agent 
J.  Melville  Lobb,  Agent 
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Parchment  Lined  Containers 


KENNy 
600 1> 


LET  US  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO  GET  THE 

Highest  Quality  “Can” 

AT  A PRICE  THAT 


Won’t  Make  You  Squirm 


TESTS  by  particular  packers  show  WEIS 
containers  compare  most  favorably  with  any 
style  can. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  sample.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  give  you  information  about  a 
real  high  grade  *'can”  sold  at  a low  price. 

For  coffee,  tea,  spices,  cocoa,  etc.  Also 
manufacture  paraffined  containers  for  liquid 
and  semi  liquids. 


COTFEE 


THE  FIBRE  CONTAINER  CORF 

103  FRONT  STREET 
MONROE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


i.o-P8rc. 


^•ChurrJinu>a  ^Cc 


jewel. 


gunpowder 
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FOR  BETTER  DELIVERY  METHODS 


C A department  for  discussion  of  delivery  problems,  designed  to 
be  of  real  help  to  present  and  prospective  users  of  motor  trucks 


IS  YOUR  ROUTING  RIGHT? 


Importanbe  of  Having  a Zone  Map  and 
Saving  Delivery  Delays  Before 
the  Truck  Starts* 

A DEFINITELY  planned  system  of  routing 
is  indispensable  to  efficient  motor  truck 
operation  in  almost  all  cases. 

Routing  means  far  more  than  simply  delegating 
which  truck  shall  make  a certain  delivery.  It 
means  how  and  when  that  truck  shall  get  to  that 
delivery  point,  and  how  and  when  it  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  delivery  point  or  return  to  the 
point  of  departure. 

Zone  Maps  the  Basis 

The  backbone  of  all  routing  schedules,  so  far 
as  multiple  delivery  haulage  is  concerned,  is  the 
division  of  the  delivery  area  into  zones.  This 
division  may  involve  only  a few  square  miles  ad- 
jacent to  the  loading  point,  or  it  may  include  the 
entire  city  and  outlying  districts. 

Practically,  the  division  of  the  area  into  zones 
involves  primarily  securing  a suitable  map.  The 
more  comprehensive  the  map,  the  better.  It  should 
be  large  enough  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
designate  the  location  of  all  freight  receiving  and 
distributing  stations,  express  stations,  factories 
and  local  warehouses  whence  supplies  are  drawn, 
and  the  street  boundaries  of  the  various  delivery 
routes.  It  should  also  show  all  streets,  roads, 
bridges,  tollgates,  docks,  and  ferries. 

Routing  on  the  Map  First 
The  map  should  be  put  upon  the  wall  where 
it  can  be  readily  seen,  affording  opportunity  for 
constant  study.  It  should  be  divided  into  zones, 
and  each  of  these  assigned  to  one  truck,  or,  in 
the  peak-load  period,  to  two  trucks. 


Then,  before  the  trucks  are  sent  out,  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  one  member  of  the  shipping  staff 
to  plan  each  route  according  to  the  deliveries  to 
be  made,  indicating  the  stops  temporarily  on  the 
map.  One  method  for  indicating  the  stops  and 
deliveries  is  to  press  colored  thumb  tacks  into 
the  map  at  the  points  of  deliveries.  Each  truck 
will  have  a different-colored  tack,  and  as  possi- 
bilities of  advantageous  changes  become  apparent 
either  the  routes  themselves  may  be  altered,  or 
deliveries  in  a certain  locality  may  be  assigned 
to  another  truck  simply  by  replacing  one  or  more 
of  the  tacks  with  others  of  a different  color. 

On  the  basis  of  the  zone  map,  the  trip  of  each 
truck  may  well  be  written  out  by  the  shipping 
clerk  each  day.  A)td  the  truck  driver  should  he 
made  to  follow  these  instructions. 

The  detailed  routing  of  the  trucks  in  this  way 
makes  it  possible  for  the  shipping  room  to  know 
at  just  what  point  approximately  the  truck  is 
located  at  any  time.  Thus  it  is  always  possible 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  driver  by  telephone 
should  occasion  arise. 

Important  Time  Elements 

The  preparation  of  the  map  that  will  best 
meet  the  actual  possibilities  of  economy  and  scien- 
tific arrangement  will  be  based  on  what  are  called 
time  studies. 

The  principal  time  elements,  so  far  as  routing 
is  concerned,  are  loading  time,  time  spent  waiting 
in  line,  etc.,  and  time  taken  during  stops.  But 
other  time  elements  should  also  be  considered, 
such  as  time  spent  in  traveling  at  full  speed,  at 
half  speed,  at  slow  speed,  and  time  consumed  by 
other  delays  connected  with  the  local  condition  of 
the  route  covered. 

Modifying  the  map,  which  gives  actual  distance 
only,  by  an  analysis  of  each  delivery  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  actual  time  constituents,  will 


^Albert  K.  Weinl)erg  in  the  Commercial  Vehicle. 


LOCAXIOIM 


SERVICE 


THE  ONTARIO  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

Ontario  & Kingsbury  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 

FROSTPROOF  MERCHANDISE  STORAGE 

C.  M.  & ST.  P.  R.  R.  Track  Inside  Buildings — Very  Low  Insurance  Rates 

EXPERIENCE  “TE^Al'^COFFEEr  COURTESY 
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To  Wholesale  Coffee  Packers 


We  have  a plan  whereby  you  can  make  use  of  premiums  for  stimulating  sales  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  maintaining  your  own  premium  department.  We  take  care  of  every  detail 
including  the  preparation  of  the  catalog.  You  pay  only  for  articles  delivered.  We  do  not 
sell  trading  stamps  or  coupons.  Full  particulars  upon  request. 

Our  booklet,  “The  Why  of  Premium  Giz’ing,”  mailed  free  upon  request 

THE  PREMIUM  SERVICE  COMPANY,  INC. 

ESTEN  W.  PORTER,  Presidisnt  50  and  52  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


STEEL  SHIPPING  DRUMS 


Inexpensive 
Air  Tight 


Vermin  Proof 
Convenient 


Furnished  with  our  improved  friction  top  lock  covers  in  all  sizes.  Made  sufficiently 
heavy  to  ship  without  crating.  Stock  sizes  in  plain  enamel.  Made  in  quantities  with 
special  design  lithographed  covers.  Write  for  sample  and  best  prices. 

Manufactured  by 

W.  B.  BERTELS  & SONS  COMPANY,  INC 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

FANCY  JAVA  and  SUMATRA  COFFEES 

ANKOLA  MANDHALING  SIBOGA  KROE 

Prompt  Shipment  Best  Quality 

ARCHIBALD  & LEWIS  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Grinders  of  Spices,  Seeds,  Herbs  and  East  India  Produce 
18  Deshrosses  St.  Established  1890.  New  York  City 


Cable  Address  “DANAHER’ 


All  Codes 


HARRY  C.  DANAHER 


COFFEE 


Commission  Af^ont 

43.3  Cravier  Street,  New  Orleans 


SUGAR 
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put  the  entire  routing  system  on  a scientific  and 
ecoiif^nical  basis. 

For  example,  suppose  the  actual  distance  to  two 
different  points  is  exactly  the  same  on  the  map. 
The  run  to  one  of  these  may  be  over  good  roads 
through  a comparatively  sparse  residence  dis- 
trict, while  to  the  other  may  be  partly  through 
a congested  business  district  and  partly  over 
bridges,  ferries,  and  bad  roads.  Thus  the  analysis 
may  show  that  one  delivery  is  justified  while  the 
other  should  be  handed  over  to  an  express  com- 
pany or  other  carrier. 

The  information  gained  from  the  time  studies 
will  have  other  results  also.  It  may  show  that 
in  one  instance  a horse  and  wagon  would  be  more 
economical  than  a truck,  that  in  another  an  elec- 
tric truck  v/ould  be  more  economical  than  a gaso- 
line delivery  vehicle,  that  too  much  time  is  spent 
in  loading  and  a demountable  body  would  relieve 
the  situation,  that  a helper  is  needed  on  one  truck, 
that  a truck  should  make  two  trips  a day  instead 
of  one,  etc. 

Avoid  Congested  Streets 

Although  the  route  diagram  of  every  fleet 
owner  must  vary  with  the  individual  conditions 
under  which  his  trucks  operate,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
possible  to  consider  certain  factors  of  almost  uni- 
versal application.  For  example,  does  the  oper- 
ator take  good  care  that  his  trucks  are  routed  so 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  avoid  the  congested  sec- 
tions of  the  city?  Many  times  it  will  pay  better 
to  take  a roundabout  route  than  a direct  path. 

Road  conditions  are  another  point  that  must  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind.  Nothing  makes  such 
an  inroad  into  a truck’s  general  and  delivery  effi- 
ciency as  a bad  stretch  of  road  or  street,  poorly 
paved  or  torn  up,  over  which  it  has  to  pass  fre- 
ciuently  in  making  deliveries.  It  is  wise  to  have 
some  form  of  chart,  where  the  drivers  can  see  it, 
on  which  are  designated,  perhaps  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  colors,  the  streets  to  be  used  and  those 
to  be  avoided.  A record  of  streets  in  bad  con- 
dition is  usually  kept  at  the  city  hall. 


Saving  Time  at  Terminals 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  trucks  running  to 
terminals,  express  offices,  ferries,  and  warehouses. 
Does  a fleet  owner  or  his  shipping  clerk  always 
consider  the  possibilities  for  economy  in  making 
the  schedule  of  the  trucks  tally  to  a fine  point 
with  that  of  the  ferry  or  the  train,  to  prevent 
waiting?  Or  he  can  save  much  time  by  dis- 
patching his  trucks  at  slack  periods  at  the  ter- 
minal or  warehouse,  which  will  save  money  by 
avoiding  expensive  line-ups. 

Another  important  point  in  the  truck’s  relation 
to  the  boat  or  train  is  in  connection  with  delivery 
zones.  The  more  that  delivery  zones  can  be  ar- 
ranged in  proximity  to  spur  tracks  or  docks,  the 
more  economically  will  the  trucks  function. 
Trucks  should  call  for  freight  at  terminals  closest 
to  the  point  of  delivery.  The  railroad  is,  by  this 
method,  made  to  perform  a substantial  part  of  the 
local  delivery. 

Routing  in  connection  with  the  substation  plan 
of  delivery,  ^ employed  usually  by  department 
stores,  involves  a distinct  problem.  The  route  of 
a substation  delivery  involves  one  long  haul, 
which  may  be  up  to  10  miles  or  more,  and  many 
short  hauls.  The  principal  thing  to  remember  is 
that  the  large  and  expensive  truck  is  to  be  used 
only  on  the  long  and  uninterrupted  haul,  from 
the  central  store  to  the  substation. 


AT  THE  NEW  YORK  CHEMICAL  SHOW 

Among  exhibitors  at  the  Exposition  of  Chem- 
ical Industries  in  New  York  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  1921,  was  the  Buffalo  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  which  displayed  evaporators  for  the 
recovery  of  glycerin,  vacuum  pumps  for  essential 
oils,  vacuum  dryers  and  drum  dryers,  fatty-acid 
stills,  etc.  It  was  in  charge  of  E.  G.  Rippel,  sales 
manager,  assisted  by  a number  of  the  company’s 
experts. 

The  Antoine  Chiris  Co.,  New  York,  had  ex- 
hibits of  vanillin,  vanilla  flavors,  coumarin,  etc., 
in  charge  of  M.  J.  Seeley  and  others. 


Jas.  & Jno.  R.  Montgomery  & Co. 


TEA  BROKERS 

103  FRONT  ST.  Established  1839.  NEW  YORK 

OUR  LONG  EXPERIENCE  AND  LARGE  FACILITIES  ENABLE  US  TO  OFFER  OUR 
CUSTOMERS  THE  BEST  TRADES  IN  THE  MARKET. 
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“THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  MODERN  COFFEE  WAREHOUSE  IN  NEW  ORLEANS” 


WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  BANKING  INSTITUTION  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


The  DOUGLAS  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORPORATION,  Inc. 

NEW  ORLEANS 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

COFFEE  FORWARDING 


WEIGHING  STORAGE  POOL  CARS 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  ISSUED 
LOWEST  INSURANCE  RATE  IN  CITY 


Is  your  package 
easy  to  remember? 

“Putting  the  name  across”  is  never  an  easy  job. 
People  do  not  make  it  a point  to  remember  your 
name  when  they  see  it.  But  if  the  package  is  so 
designed  that  it  will  arrest  their  attention,  if  it  is 
striking— “different”— they  will  begin  to  remem- 
ber it  after  seeing  it  the  second  or  third  time.  And 
they  will  associate  your  name  with  your  product. 

Then,  too,  your  package  must  deliver  its  con- 
tents in  good  condition.  And  only  a house  that 
has  learned,  through  long  experience  how  to 
build  the  best  boxes  can  do  both  jobs  well. 

We  have  designed  and  made  boxes  for  exact- 
ing organizations  in  every  branch  of  business. 
For  more  than  20  years  we  have  been  improv- 
ing the  packing  methods  of  business  houses 
thruout  the  country. 

Our  service  department  will  be  glad  to  'send  samples  and  quote  prices 

The  Peerless  Paper  Box  Mfg.  Go. 

1137  West  6th  Street  : Cleveland,  Ohio 


^^nykind  of  folding  box^ 
lor  every  kind  of  business 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  oj  This  Jssuk  for  1''uktmer  Information 


I THE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  TRADE  | 

I ^ A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers  j 

I and  dealers  in  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Essential  Oils.  I 
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NO  PERFUME  ALCOHOL  PROBLEM 


Prohibition  Requirements  Easily  Met  by 
Mixing  Essence  with  Alcohol 
in  the  Warehouse 

By  W.  G.  Ungerer* 

New  York 

' I 'HE  problem  of  how  best  to-  remove  alcohol 
^ from  the  bonded  warehouses  and  make  it 
available  to  the  manufacturers  of  perfumes  and 
perfumed  products  in  a manner  acceptable  to  both 
the  prohibition  enforcement  officers  and  the  users 
is  very  much  to  the  fore  just  now.  Recent  dis^ 
cussions  have  unfortunately  done  little  to  clarify 
the  situation,  and  leave  the  two  interested  parties 
farther  apart  than  is  advantageous  to  either. 

The  stand  of  the  enforcement  officers  very  prop- 
erly is  that,  while  the  perfume  industry  is 
entitled  to  an  adequate  supply  of  alcohol  of  suitable 
quality,  this  alcohol  must  so  be  treated  as  to  re- 
move all  danger  of  its  entering  the  devious  channels 
of  the  illicit  liquor  trade.  So  far  both  sides  to 
the  controversy  have  attacked  this  delicate  problem 
by  the  addition  or  suggested  addition  of  more  or 
less  satisfactory  foreign  denaturing  agents. 

The  perfect  denaturing  of  alcohol  is  accom- 
plished when  the  alcohol  contains  substances  so 
disagreeable  to  the  palate  as  to  render  it  impotable 
and  which  cannot  be  removed  by  the  simple 
process  of  distillation.  These  aims  are  exempli- 
fied in  the  much  discussed  Formula  40.  Brucine 
sulphate  imparts  to  the  alcohol  an  intensely  bitter 
taste,  while  the  acetone,  which  itself  is  sufficiently 
unpleasant,  or  the  isopropyl  alcohol  has  boiling 
points  so  near  that  of  alcohol  as  to  render  its 
removal  by  distillation  unpractical. 

I think  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  the 
finished  perfumes  possess  these  same  characteristics 
to  a high  degree  and  may  be  regarded  as  fully 
denatured  without  the  addition  of  foreign  chem- 
icals of  unknown  effect  on  their  stability.  True, 
rumor  hath  it  that  there  are  perfume  drinkers ; 
but  rumor  is  notoriously  undependable  and  in  this 
case  is  conveniently  vague  as  to  their  identity  or 
location. 

*In  Ungerer’s  Bulletin. 


Perfume  Not  Drinkable 

The  modern  perfume  is  unpotable.  No  one 
who  knows  perfume  possesses  the  requisite  imagi- 
nation to  envisage  the  drinking  of  perfume  for 
pleasure  or  satisfaction.  Moreover,  while  the 
toxic  effect  of  the  perfume  substances  has  been 
only  partly  investigated,  chemical  analogy  would 
serve  to  indicate  that  many,  particularly  the  syn- 
thetic perfumes,  would  not  be  without  their  del- 
eterious effect  on  the  organism  of  anyone  fool- 
hardy or  desperate  enough  to  swallow  a meas- 
urable quantity. 

The  second  requirement  is  met  with  equal  facil- 
ity. Distillation  of  an  alcoholic  perfume  mixture 
results,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  production  of  a 
highly  scented  distillate.  Much  of  the  perfume 
substance,  being  of  a higher  boiling  point  than  the 
alcohol,  remains  behind,  but  it  is  partly  volatile 
with  alcohol,  and  the  distillate  is  far  from  potable. 
In  fact,  I may  assert  with  some  safety  that  it  is 
less  potable  than  would  be  the  distillates  from 
many  accepted  denaturing  formulas,  including 
Formula  40. 

Perfume  preparation  today  can  be  merely  a 
simple  process  of  solution,  requiring  no  special 
equipment.  So  highly  concentrated  are  the  mate- 
rials available  that  an  almost  incredibly  small  vol- 
ume suffices  to  impregnate  large  amounts  of  the 
solvent,  imparting  to  it  the  character  and  intensity 
of  perfume  desired  in  the  finished  article. 

Easily  Done  in  the  Warehouse. 

I can  best  illustrate  my  point  by  the  assertion 
that  I can  enter  a government  warehouse  with 
only  a minimum  quantity  of  these  concentrated 
essences  and  by  simply  mixing  these  with  the  al- 
cohol in  carefully  ascertained  proportion  produce 
a high-grade  perfume. 

I may  even  go  so  far  as  to  promise  that  a 
single  man  working  in  this  way  can  complete  the 
perfumes  in  sufficient  volume  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  most  active  sales  organization.  And 
this  can  be  accomplished  without  the  slightest 
sacrifice  of  character,  quality,  intensity,  or  any 
other  desirable  facto'r  inherent  in  the  individual 
odors  as  developed  at  the  plant  of  the  manufacturer 
with  the  assistance  of  any  staff,  however  adept,  or 
any  mechanical  device,  however  modern  and  elab- 
orate. 
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Our  tubes  are  made  of  highest  grade 
materials  in  one  of  the  hest  equipped 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers  now 
using  these  modem  flavoring  extract 
containers  or  those  considering  their 
adoption  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  see  our  samples  and  get  our  prices. 


i)5.n.wiRZ,ipc 

^ CHESTER.PA. 


VANILLA 

BEANS 


THURSTON  & BRAIDICH 

27  CLIFF  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Comores 

Bourbon  Vanilla  Beans 
We  are  direct  receivers 
from  the  Islands. 

Tahiti 

Vanilla  Beans 
Yellow  Label 
Shipments  received  at 
regular  intervals. 

ANTOINE  CHIRIS  CO. 

147-153  Waverly  Place 

NEW  YORK 
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EXTRACT  VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE 


National  Association  Going  After  Prohibi- 
tion Law  Violators — New 
Secretary  Named 

VIGOROUS  action  against  any  members  vio- 
lating the  prohibition  law  will  be  taken  by 
the  national  Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’ 
Association.  A Vigilance  Committee  to  watch  for 
violations  was  appointed  at  a meeting  of  the  offi- 
cers and  executive  committee  held  at  Atlantic 
City  on  Sept.  16,  1921. 

• The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Frank  L. 
Beggs  of  the  Styron-Beggs  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio, 
and  all  officers  and  members  of  the  executive 
committee  are  members  of  the  new  committee. 

An  official  notice  sent  out  by  President  Heekin 
says : 

“Members  of  our  association  who  have  sufficient 
cause  to  believe  that  any  flavoring  extract  manu- 
facturer is  operating  in  violation  of  the  prohibition 
law  should  report  the  matter  to  the  member  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee  who  is  located  nearest  to  the 
alleged  violator.  Anyone  making  complaint  should 
be  careful  to  substantiate  the  charge  with  sufficient 
evidence  and  a complete  copy  of  such  evidence 
should  be  sent  in  with  the  complaint. 

“Upon  the  receipt  of  such  complaint,  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Vigilance  Committee  will  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  and,  if  he  thinks  the  charge 
well  founded,  he  shall  forward  the  same  with  all 
papers  and  exhibits  to  the  chairman  of  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee.  The  latter  may  refer  the  com- 
plaint to  the  attorneys  of  the  association  for  final 
action. 

“We  sincerely  hope  that  none  of  our  members 
will  be  the  subject  of  a complaint.  However,  it 
takes  only  one  or  two  violators  of  the  prohibition 
law  to  give  a black  eye  to  the  whole  industry, 
and  we  are  resolved  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
eliminate  all  questionable  or  unlawful  practices  on 
the  part  of  our  members  and  on  the  part  of  non- 
members  as  well.” 

Gordon  M.  Day  resigned  as  secretary,  and  was 
succeeded  by  G.  C.  Davis  of  the  Davis  Mfg.  Co., 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  Mr.  Day  will  continue  as 
second  vice  president. 


$7  FOR  WAR  WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS 

W.  G.  Ungerer,  of  Ungerer  & Co.,  essential  oils. 
New  York,  has  sent  out  a general  appeal  as 
follows : 

“I  am  writing  to  request  a gift  of  $7. 

“A  recent  number  of  La  Revue  de  Grasse  brings 
before  me  the  fact  that  today  in  the  region  of 
Grasse  there  are  many  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
men  of  that  heroic  fighting  organization,  the  Al- 
pine Chasseurs,  the  Blue  Devils  of  France,  who  are 
in  actual  want  and  face  the  coming  winter  with- 
out means  of  support. 

“The  money  should  be  sent  to  me  at  once,  and 
no  one  need  feel  restricted  to  the  sum  mentioned. 
It  will  be  transmitted  to  La  Revue  de  Grasse.” 


EXTRACT  EXPRESS  DECISION 
(staff  correspondence) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  8,  1921. — A decision 
on  the  classification  rating  of  flavoring  extracts 
has  been  announced  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  says  in  its  decision: 

“Proposed  first  class  rating  on  flavoring  extracts 
in  official  express  classification  found  not  justified. 
Suspended  schedules  ordered  canceled. 

“By  schedules  filed  to  become  effective  July  20. 
1921,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a specific  first- 
class  rating  on  flavoring  extracts  moving  bv 
express.  Upon  protest  of  the  C.  F.  Sauer  Co., 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  the  Flavoring  Extract  Manu- 
facturers’ Association  of  the  United  States,  opera- 
tion of  the  schedules  was  suspended  until  Nov. 
17,  1921.” 

It  is  the  suspended  schedule  that  has  now  been 
finally  canceled.  The  commission  says  that  only 
lp2  to  2^2  percent  of  the  flavoring  extracts  mar- 
keted move  by  express.  The  rest  goes  by  freight 
at  first  class  in  less  than  carloads,  and  third  class 
in  carloads. — Lamm. 


NEW  PERMITS  NOT  NECESSARY 
H.  W.  Eddy,  the  St.  Louis  bond  man,  has  noti- 
fied his  customers  that  flavoring-extract  manu- 
facturers holding  permits  to  manufacture  imita- 
tion extracts  containing  two  percent  of  ethers  or 
esters  do  not  need  to  get  new  permits  to  comply 
with  the  ruling  raising  the  minimum  to  five  per- 
cent, but  merely  have  to  inform  the  director  of 
prohibition  that  they  will  comply  with  the  ruling. 


TO  TEST  VANILLIN  EMBARGO 
Morana,  Inc.,  has  filed  a petition  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  issuance 
of  a writ  of  mandamus  compelling  the  secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  license  the  plaintiff  to  import 
1,000  pounds  of  vanillin  from  Switzerland.  The 
importation  has  been  prohibited  under  the  tariff 
law.  The  plaintiff  claims  that  American  manu- 
facturers are  getting  an  exorbitant  price. 


EXTRACT  TRADE  NOTES 


The  Salesmen’s  Association  of  the  American 
Chemical  Industry  was  formally  organized  with 
87  members  in  New  York  on  Sept.  7,  1921.  The 
president  is  Burton  T.  Bush  of  the  Antoine  Chiris 
Co.;  secretary,  William  Haynes  of  Drug  & Chemi- 
cal Markets. 

The  Essential  Oil  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  with  $250,000  capital  stock  by  John 
F.  Wharton,  August  G.  Roegles,  and  Harry  J. 
Engels  of  New  York. 

George  Lueders,  the  New  York  essential-oil  man, 
and  his  wife  spent  the  summer  in  Europe.  He 
now  represents  L.  Givaudan  & Co.  of  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, synthetic  manufacturers,  for  Cuba,  Mexi- 
co, Canada,  and  United  States. 

George  V.  Gross  & Co.,  oils  and  extracts.  New 
York,  have  been  incorporated  with  $20,(X)0. 
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. “SUCCESS” 

lies  in  the  selection  of  goods 
that  “please”  his  customers 
and  “build”  trade. 

Van  Duzer’s 
CERTIFIED 
Flavoring  Extracts 

make  lasting  customers  of 
discriminating  buyers  who 
will  have  nothing  but  extracts 
of 

TRUE  FLAVOR -PURITY -STRENGTH 


VAN  DUZER  EXTRACT  CO. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Springfield,  Mass.  | 


VANILLAS 

of  every  variety 

ESSENTIAL  OILS— ETHERS 


M.  L.  BARRETT  & CO.,  Importers 

Vanillin,  Coumarin,  Aromatic  Chemiesds 

233  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 


Protective  Papers 

for  packing  coffee,  tea,  spice,  etc. 
Glassine  Greaseproof 

Vegetable  Parchment  Parchmoid 

Diamond  State^Fibre  Company 

Bridgeport  (near  Philadelphia),  Penna. 


COLOMBIAN  COFFEE 

Correspondence  is  invited  with  im- 
porters desiring  to  purchase  Colombian 
coffee  in  country  of  production.  Can 
negotiate  purchases  on  any  basis.  My 
extensive  experience  and  wide  acquaint- 
ance among  the  leading  Colombian  grow- 
ers and  shippers  is  at  your  service. 

OCTAVIO  MENDOZA 

Medellin  Colombia,  S.  A. 

Temporary  Address,  care  of  F.  CORREA, 

130  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Price's  Vanilla 


You  sell  quality  when  you  sell  Price’s  Vanilla. 
At  most,  women  use  only  a small  amount  of  vanilla 
in  comparison  with  other  things,  and  it  will  pay 
you,  both  in  profit  and  satisfaction,  to  carry  the 
brand  that  always  thoroughly  pleases  your  cus- 
tomers— Price’s  Vanilla. 


Dr.  Price’s 
Extracts  come 
in  all  flavors. 


PRICE 

FLAVORING 

EXTRACT 

CO. 


"'Experts  in 
Flavor” 

In  business 
67  years 

Chicago.U.  S.  A. 


Absolutely  pure.  Price’s  Vanilla  is  rich  and 
mellow  and  of  a balanced  just-right  strength — 
neither  too 
strong  nor  too 
weak. 


Look  for  Price's 
"Tropikid”  on 
the  label. 


Connoisseurs  Use 

UNGERER’S 

VANILLA  BEANS 

VANILLIN 

COUMARIN 

AND 

FLAVORING 

INGREDIENTS 


UNGERER  & CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Pliilailelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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THE  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  TRADE 

C A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  importers, 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate 


SELLING  COCOA  TO  A NATION 

Every  Home  in  England  Covered  in  Great 
Promotion  Campaign  Conducted 
by  Rowntree 

(staff  correspondence) 

London,  England,  Sept.  8,  1921. 
PROMOTING  the  sale  of  cocoa  by  the  house- 
to-hoiise  canvassing  route  is  one  method  em- 
ployed with  considerable  success  here  by  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers,  whose  experience  is 
that  the  free  sample  packet  left  in  the  consumer’s 
home  creates  sufficient  new  demand  to  justify 
the  cost  of  its  operation. 

One  of  the  biggest  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors of  “breakfast  cocoa”  in  Britain  today 
is  the  house  of  Rowntree  & Co.,  Ltd.,  York,  and 
the  honse-to-house  canvassing  campaign  has  been 
featured  by  it  with  gratifying  results.  Being 
official  purveyor  of  cocoa  to  the  royal  family, 
Rowntree,  of  course,  is  enabled  to  use  this  dis- 
tinction with  good  commercial  effect ; for  the 
words  “by  royal  appointment”  mean  much  to  a 
manufacturer  or  business  on  this  side.  For  one 
thing,  it  stamps  the  product  with  the  purity 
brand  right  off  the  dot. 

During  the  summer  the  Rowntree  people  staged 
another  of  their  big  canvassing  campaigns. 
Thousand  of  unemployed  ex-service  men  were 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  firm’s  offer  to 
leave  free  samples  of  packet  cocoa  at  every  house 
within  a prescribed  area.  They  were  paid  so  much 


a day,  fitted  out  with  strong  canvas  bags,  and  given 
traveling  expenses  if  required  to  go  outside  their 
own  territory  by  railroad. 

Not  a Home  Missed 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  every  house  in 
the  country  was  visited.  Where  folk  were  not 
at  home  the  sample  packet  was  pushed  through 
the  British  letter-box.  A package  was  introduced 
into  every  household,  and  at  least  one  member  of 
every  family  of  the  10,000,000  or  12,000,000 
domiciled  in  these  small  islands  drank  Rowntree 
sample  cocoa  either  for  breakfast  or  before  re- 
tiring for  the  night, — a favorite  hour  for  cocoa 
drinking  in  this  country. 

Special  precautions  were  taken  not  to  duplicate. 
Only  one  packet  of  free  cocoa  was  allowed  each 
householder.  The  canvassers,  working  a given 
area  throughout  the  country,  put  in  at  least  eight 
hours  a day  for  the  two  or  three  weeks  the 
campaign  lasted.  They  reported  in  each  night  and 
drew  new  supplies  as  required. 

With  each  packet  sample  was  a booklet  con- 
taining photographs  of  representatives  of 
municipal,  commercial,  and  industrial  activities  en- 
joying a cup  of  Rowntree’s  cocoa.  The  police- 
man, the  fireman,  the  railroad  man,  the  miner, 
the  cotton  mill  operative,  the  street  sweeper,  the 
athlete,  the  diver,  and  the  traveler, — all  were 
represented.  The  nourishing  properties  of  the 
Rowntree  product  in  hot  weather  (when  the 
usual  solids  are  sidestepped)  and  its  stimulating 
qualities  in  the  winter  (when  extra  fuel  is  wel- 


COCOA !!!!  CHOCOLATE 

AMERICAN  and  DUTCH  PROCESS  COCOA  POWDER  packed  in 
Barrels,  Half  Barrels,  Fifty  and  Twenty-five  pound  Drums 

Exclusive  Packers  of 

HARVEST  BRAND  IwIetened  cocoaI 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE  and  SWEET  CHOCOLATE 

HOOTON  COCOA  CO.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
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iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiin 

An  economic  lesson  devel- 
oped by  the  War  is  cocoa 
packed  in  cartons ; will 
keep  equally  as  good  as  tin 
— and  cheaper. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

W.  H.  BAKER,  Inc. 

RED  HOOK  WINCHESTER 

NEW  YORK  VA. 


IlillllllllllllllllllilllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIU 


BHldl  COCOA 

IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tins  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa 

Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 
State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantity  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
Advertisement. 

AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-333-335  FIFTH  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND 
COCOA  MANUFACTURERS 


JOHN  CLARKE  & CO. 

BROKERS  IN 

COCOA  BEANS 

135  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Special  sampling  and  shipping  facilities,  insuring  good  service  in  qualities  and  deliveries. 
Regular  Weekly  Market  Reports  mailed  on  application 


STANDARD  PAPER  BOXES 

FOR 

FOOD  PRODUCTS,  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINES,  (Etc. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  HIGH-GRADE  CARTONS  MADE  FROM  PATENT  COATED  BOARD 

If  you  require  Quality  and  Dependable  Service,  send  your  specifications  to 

Standard  Paper  Company 

Board  Mill  Capacity,  100  tons  per  day — Box  Factory,  50  tons  per  day  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Panorama  of  Rowntree's  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Works  at  York,  England 


come  in  the  system)  were  emphasized  in  this 
booklet. 

The  housewife  found  this  propaganda,  backed 
up  by  a couple  of  free  cups  of  excellent  cocoa, 
a mighty  good  argument  for  her  regular  need 
of  cocoa  in  the  home.  It  left  her  with  no  excuse 
for  not  buying  it  regularly. 

Special  Ads  for  Children 

The  Rowntree  people  have  not  overlooked  the 
youngsters  in  their  drive  for  the  stimulation  of 
cocoa  sales.  These  were  reached  through  the 
medium  of  brightly  colored  posters  representing 
the  “cocoa  nibs”  (a  merry-faced  boy  and  girl) 
drinking  cocoa  at  every  conceivable  opportunity. 

By  running  a series  known  as  the  “Adventures 
of  the  Cocoa  Nibs”  in  the  general  press  the  in- 
terest of  the  children  themselves,  whether  at  the 
seaside,  on  the  tram  or  bus,  or  in  the  nursery  at 
home,  has  been  attracted  and  maintained  in  cocoa. 


Fixing  Up  the  Signs 

Just  now  Rowntree  & Co.  are  utilizing  the 
services  of  the  ex-service  man  who  delivered  the 
cocoa  sample  by  having  him  visit  the  local  re- 
tailer whose  enamel  ad  lettering  may  be  in  need 
of  attention. 

The  men  are  glad  of  the  work  and  do  not 
quibble  for  high  pay,  since  they  belong  to  no 
union  and  appreciate  the  outdoor  occupation  pro- 
vided by  the  cocoa  people. 

As  a means  of  furthering  interest  in  its  prod- 
ucts and  keeping  its  name  before  the  country, 
the  Rowntree  firm  has  put  out  artistic  portfolios 
containing  views  of  the  historical  town  of  York 
as  seen  from  the  air.  Special  photographs  of 
the  Rowntree  works  where  the  special  brand  of 
cocoa  is  produced  were  taken  by  airplane.  These 
souvenirs  are  put  up  in  delicately  colored  con- 
tainers engraved  with  the  house  name. 

— Brooks. 


The  Rowntree  Factory  Estate  Covers  222  Acres;  Employees,  7,000 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

The  Logical  Coffee  Port — Home  of 

ALAMEDA  COFFEE 

Sold  only  in  1 and  3-lb.  Tins 
Under  Our  Trade  Mark 


CAREFULLY  SELECTED  FOR 
PARTICULAR  TRADE 

MR.  GROCER: 

PUT  YOUR  TRADE  WISE 


MERCHANTS’  COFFEE  CO. 
of  NEW  ORLEANS,  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

B.  C.  CASANAS,  President 


Good  Sellers 
make  business  easy 

BAKER’S 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

on  the  market  and  con- 
sistently adver- 
tised for  years, 
are  the  recog- 
nized standards 
of  the  trade. 
They  are  the 
first  choice  of 
good , housekeepers. 

Genuine  made  only  by 

Walter  Baker  & Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780 


Java  Teas  of  Direct 
Import 


Java  Plantation 
Rubber 


ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  Limited 

Exporters  and  Importers 

BATAVIA 

JAVA 


HEAD  OFFICE:  FENCHURCH  HOUSE,  5 FENCHURCH  ST. 


LONDON,  E.  C 


WILL  GLADLY  REPLY  TO  ENQUIRIES  AND  SUPPLY  ALL  INFORMATION 
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MONTHLY  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD 

Imports  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  other  commodities  into  the  United  States, 
exports,  during  August,  1921,  and  the  eight  months  of  the  statistical  year  ended 
August,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  previous  years. 

, and 
with 

IMPORTS 

Coffee 

August, 

August 

Eight  Months  Ending  August 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Total  pounds 

130,636,346 

94,897,348 

883,406,554 

955,220,472 

921,528,988 

Central  America  

17,607,382 

4,229,932 

116,488,344 

143,332,231 

110,331,553 

Mexico  

......  2,653,344 

1,416,269 

25,692,113 

18,149,096 

22,426,177 

West  Indies 

2,049,867 

524,271 

33,938,029 

25,811,381 

13,479,875 

Brazil  

84,662,977 

60,410,542 

493,130,755 

546,947,127 

563,952,592 

Colombia  

16,460,726 

20,490,726 

88,381,947 

128,145,080 

152,675,324 

Venezuela  

2,619,440 

4,539,385 

83,118,363 

58,550,863 

38,284,809 

Aden  

72,644 

182,842 

583,070 

703,677 

2,359,308 

Dutch  East  Indies 

3,436,821 

924,353 

23,640,374 

22,663,444 

6,822,366 

Other  countries  . 

1,073,145 

2,179,028 

18,433,569 

10,917,573 

11,196,984 

Tea 

Total  pounds 

10,001,553 

7,843,711 

39,066,261 

63,663,858 

38,455,734 

United  Kingdom 

1,046,902 

747,637 

75,172 

11,049,559 

5,164,679 

Canada  

199,152 

175,142 

1,558,848 

1,119,708 

570,143 

China  

892,950 

1,642,902 

4,829,728 

8,083,326 

6,683,168 

British  East  Indies 

1,625,429 

1,798,718 

7,125,839 

18,683,564 

14,459,432 

Dutch  East  Indies 

459,592 

743,626 

8,429,442 

5,115,610 

3,458,661 

Japan  ' 

5,559,903 

2,573,947 

16,714,487 

17,570,046 

6,865,473 

Other  countries 

217,625 

161,739 

332,745 

2,042,045 

1,254,178 

Cocoa  or  Cacao,  Crude 

Total  pounds 

19,223,623 

14,342,073 

267,843,733 

270,038,091 

237,591,606 

I^nrtnorpl  . 

288,131 

11,983,995 

4,187,849 

United  Kingdom 

2,526,028 

13,058 

2,916„425 

8.277,084 

5’,794’,483 

British  West  Indies 

2,817,050 

4,067,205 

25,371,391 

28,151,551 

43,689,500 

C*  1 1 h ^ 

340,124 

340,124 

Dominican  Republic 

5,555,975 

6,650,369 

36,278,026 

36,971,556 

40,863,612 

Haiti  

138,389 

57,305 

4,140,226 

2,697,330 

910,459 

Brazil  

3,436,470 

530,611 

40,117,725 

31,875,645 

43,440,494 

Ecuador  

1,503,841 

1,769,942 

37,397,943 

46,127,375 

29,583,676 

\Tnezuela  

1,080,914 

370,394 

8,178,571 

13,415,805 

14,306,063 

British  West  Africa 

1,114,120 

105,817,740 

76,783,000 

44,458,697 

Other  countries 

1,050,835 

543,085 

7,337,555 

13,754,750 

10,016,649 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 


Total  pounds 

61,983 

101,137 

220,238 

945,402 

1,002,180 

- 

Vanilla  Beans 

Total  pounds 

167,373 

105,136 

832,112 

953,485 

608,349 

Spices 

Total  pounds 

4,054,613 

7,214,115 

29,103,551 

47,787,447 

42,424,911 

Capsicum,  unground 

Ground  

Cassia,  unground 

Cloves,  unground 

Ginger  root,  unground 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

Nutmegs,  unground  

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground 

All  nthpr  

276,448 

119,830 

446,210 

349,018 

550,652 

218,754 

380,870 

942,094 

770,737 

12,043 

127,193 

966,399 

328,681 

118,102 

215,754 

248,486 

4,779,144 

418,313 

731,979 

1,060,383 

2.846,036 

5,051,393 

1,299,166 

967,019 

2,844,654 

11,076,556 

3,226,365 

2,695,986 

2,441,813 

6,198,057 

4,750,603 

7,351,541 

1,435,488 

2,761,681 

10,339,544 

9,812,734 

1,506,325 

2,017,119 

2,977,201 

3,269,557 

2,638,640 

583,963 

1,836,463 

23,648,251 

3,947,392 

Peanuts 

Not  shelled,  pounds 

Shelled,  pounds  

260,561 

4,825,263 

329,987 

55,437 

3,016,865 

16,678,579 

8,398,174 

110,004,634 

4,366,318 

35,555,210 

EXPORTS 

Coffee 

Green  or  raw,  pounds 

Roasted  or  prepared,  pounds 

1,665,147 

63,769 

2,636,945 

63,531 

20,146,031 

5,045,046 

26,353,050 

1,644,452 

24,107,501 

786,143 

(Continued  on  page  526) 
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The  demand  for  Quality  Teas  is 
increasing.  They  are  our  specialty. 
Send  us  your  inquiry  the  next 
time  you  are  buying  .... 

The  use  of  the  best  teas  will  increase  the  consumption  of  tea  in 
America. 

We  import  and  sell  teas  of  all  kinds  and  grades.  Our  specialty 
is  tea  of  the  highest  quality. 

Our  foreign  branch  is  always  in  touch  with  local  and  seasonal 
conditions — we  are  in  a position  to  import  any  kind  or  grade  of 
tea  your  trade  wants. 

The  A.  Colburn  Company 

2228-42  North  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia 

Established  1857  Branch:  Daitotei,  Formosa 


EPPENS,  SMITH  COMPANY 

IMPORTERS  and  JOBBERS 

COFFEES  and  TEAS 


267-269-271  Washington  St.  103-105-107  Warren  St. 

NEW  YORK 


124  Front  St. 


JAVA  AND  SUMATRA  COFFEES 


SPOT  AND  AFLOAT 


Offering  Some  Choice  Lots 


Ask  for  Samples 


(Consult  Classified  Ruyf.r’s  fJtnoE  in  tmk  R ack  oe  'I'm  is  I.ssuk  for  I-'ortmer  Information 
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1921  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD  (Continued  from  page  524) 


EXPORTS  (Continued) 


Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 


August,  August  f -Eight  Months  Ending  August 

1920  1921  1919  1920  • 1921 

Total  value  $156,188  $24,970  $10,457,384  $8,324,152  $908,770 


Spices 

Total  value $35,130  $18,141  $396,945  $393,576  $137,539 


Flavoring  Extracts  and  Fruit  Juices 

Total  value  $134,824  $68,981  $927,324  ' $933,688  $637,241 


Peanuts 

Total  pounds  653,920  990,101  13,833,706  5,809,121  9,937,714 


BRITISH  TEA  FIGURES 


Board  of  Trade  Publishes  Statistics  of 
Production  and  Imports  of 
Various  Countries 


'^PTE  following  tables,  prepared  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  Journal,  give  particulars  of 
the  production  of  tea  in  India,  Formosa,  Java 
and  Sumatra  in  recent  years,  and  of  the  domestic 
exports  of  tea  from  the  principal  producing  coun- 
tries. Production  figures  for  China  and  Ceylon 


Net  Imports  Pounds 

United  Kingdom,  1919 464,817,005 

1920 389,914,901 

Australia,  1919* 43,348,331 

1920* 52,214,679 

Dominion  of  Canada,  1920t 32,339,350$ 

1921t 33,422,902+ 

Netherlands,  1919 63,692,911$ 

1920 23,400,985$ 

France,  1919 4,578,100$ 

1920 4,015,500$ 

United  States,  1919 80,740,578$ 

1920 88,417,496 


*Year  ended  June  30.  JYear  ended  March  31.  $Im- 
ports  for  consumption. 


are  not  available.  Figures  showing  the  net  im- 
ports into  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia,  and 
the  imports  for  consumption  into  other  countries, 
are  also  appended.  ■ 

The  quantities  entered  for  home  consumption  in 
the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  392,824,000 
pounds  in  1920  and  to  388,464,000  in  1919.  Of  the 
1920  quantity  the  British  East  Indies  supplied  241,- 
553,000  pounds  and  Ceylon  112,061,000. 

Production  Figures 


India — 

Pounds  Production,  1919— 
Burma  

Black 

138.495 

Green 

Assam  

238,320,001 

812,872 

Bengal  

99,510,508 

900 

Bihar  and  Orissa 

26,463 

386,048 

United  Provinces 

1,896,151 

227,68)3 

Punjab  

1,663,220 

IMadras  

10,431,358 

38,000 

Travanrorp  

23,535,942 

Total  production..., 

373,926,916 

3,128,723 

Domestic  exports,  1919.  . . . 

371,459,698 

4,418 

1920 

268,524,427 

228,295 

Ceylon — 

Domestic  exports,  1919.... 

205,773,988 

2,786,955 

1920 

181,566,097 

3,204,134 

Brick  and 

China — Black  Green  Tablet  ' Other 

Domestic  exports, 

1919  38,506,400  33,294,800  19,311,200  908,267 

Domestic  exports, 

1920  17,044,267  31,864,538  1,559,333  319,334 


OXALIC  ACID  IN  TEA  AND  COFFEE 
Bau  (in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Untersuchung  der 
Nahrungs-  und  Genussmittel,  sowie  Gebrauchsge- 
genst'dnde,  40,  50-66,  1920)  reports  analyses  of  a 
variety  of  substances  for  oxalic  acid.  The  com- 
parative results  as  ascertained  are  quite  interest- 
ing. The  method  employed  involves  the  precip- 
itation of  the  oxalic  acid  with  calcium  acetate. 
The  determination  in  tea  was  difficult  because  of 
the  necessity  of  removing  tannin  compounds. 
The  average  percentages  found  were: 


Water-soluble 

Hyhdrochloric 

Acid-soluble 

C2O4 

CaO* 

TPfl  T.pnf  

. . . 0.565  % 

Coffpp  Rpvftragft 

Ronstpd  PotTop 

. . . none 

Raw  Coffee  Beans 

. . . 0.0165% 

Gooseberry  Marmalade  . . 

0.0424% 

0.1045% 

Spinach  (dry  basis)  . . . 

, . . . 9.09  % 

12.09  % 

Bread  

— Trigg. 


SUMATRA  TEA  EXPORTS 
The  Thee  Expert  Bureau  of  Batavia,  Java,  gives 
the  following  figures  showing  the  exports  of  tea 
from  Sumatra  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921 : 


Formosa — 

Production,  1918 

1919 

Domestic  exports,  1918 

Java — 

Production,  1918  

Domestic  exports,  1918 

1919 

Sumatra — 

Production  (East  Sumatra),  1918 

Domestic  exports,  1918 

1919 


Pounds 

37,768,321 

35,186,083 

29,027,523 

70,376,116 

62,218,627 

111,585,692 

I 

8,506,682 

4,897,843 

9,812,177 


January  to  June — Pounds 


Destination  1921  1920  1919  1918 

Holland  1,434,815  1,112,922  1,824,055  

Great  Britain..  3,464,735  3,779,490  1,074,003  95,875 

United  States 156,077  140,800  668,578 

Singapore  138,393  16,401  1,203,169  1,916,829 

Australia  33,000  

Java  18,942  19,774  264,614  36,219 

Other  4,594  48,888  


Total 


5,061,479  5,133,552  4,539,641  2,717,501 
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TRADE  MARK 

General  Can  Company 

Package  Seals 

An  organization  equipped  for 
SERVICE.  Under  the  direction  of 

Ungummed  package  seals  and  labels, 
in  one  or  more  colors.  Also  thoroughly 

experienced  men  quality  of  work 
is  assured. 

gummed  address  stickers,  ’ advertising 
stickers  and  embossed  seals,  in  gold  or 

Specially  equipped  for  manufac- 

colors. 

ture  of  cans  for  COFFEE  and 

Send  for  catalog  containing  hundreds  of 
stock  designs,  such  as  “Prepaid,”  “Rush,” 
“Perishable,”  etc.  Or  we  will  make  up  spe- 

Other  dry  products. 

cial  designs  from  your  ideas  and  submit  color 
sketches  and  prices. 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

We  have  specialized  in  this  work  for  40 
years  and  our  vast  experience  is  at  your 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

Write  for  quotations 

ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO. 

1625  Washington  Avenue  ST.  LOUIS 

16th  and  Canal  Sts.,  Chicago 

F.  J.  NETTLE 

Trade  Mark  Service 

Coffee  Broker 

We  Have  Standardized  the  Business 

Board  of  Trade  Building  New  Orleans,  La. 

Can  You  Read  Your 

Titles  Clear? 

— Inquire  of — 

BALL  GRINDING  COMPANY 

710  OAK  STREET.  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
Grinders  of  Rolls  and  Concaves  of  Coffee 

TRADE  MARK  TITLE  CO. 

Grinding  Machines;  cones  of  Peanut  Butter 

Established  1905 

Grinding  Machines;  Meat  Slicer  Knives; 

FT.  WAYNE,  IND. 

Sausage  Mill  Knives  and  Plates;  Printers* 

Washington,  D.  C.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Paper  Knives. 

Automatic  Machinery 

Geo.  F.  Wiemann  Co. 

DESIGNERS  1 1 Ffi  J BUILDERS 

Individual  tea  bag  making,  filling  and  tying  ma- 
chine— Coffee  packing,  etc. 

COFFEE 

Comparative  Co.st  Data  Machine  vs.  Hand  Labor. 

Send  for  your  copy  free 

HERBERT  H.  GILES 

NEW  YORK 

105  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
As  of  October  13,  1921 
Prices  to  Wholesalers 

GREEN  COFFEE 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 

Brasil  Grades  Line  or  Grade  Price  Cup  Selected  Price 


India  and  Ceylon — Line  Prices 


Indian — 

Darjeeling — 

Pekoe 

souc’g.l2 

@14 

Pekoe  ......  35 

@45 

Pekoe 

16 

@20 

Orange  pekoe.45 
Flowry  or’ge.75 

@70 

Orange  pekoe. 20 

@40 

@$1 

Ceylon — - 

Java — 

Pekoe 

souc’g.l2 

@13 

Pekoe  souc’g.l2 

@13 

Pekoe 

14 

@22 

Pekoe  14 

@16 

Orange  pekoe. 23 

@33 

Orange  pekoe20 

@25 

Sa-ntiP  7 9V2 

“ 6 12 

5 

“ 4 12^ 

“ 3. 12)4 

“ 2 13 

Rio  7 8)4 

“ 6 8)4 

“ 5 9f4 

“ 4 9)4 

“ 3 10)4 

“ 2 


9)4 

11) 4 

12) 4 

12) 4 
13 

13) 4 


(No  Rio  Cup 
Selections) 


Maracaibo — 
Truxillos 


,10 


Green  Colfee,  Mild  Grades — Line  or  Grade  Prices 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 

San  Salvador,ll)4  @ 12 
do  washed.  13  (®15 

N icaragua  ...  1 1 @ 1 1 )-S 

do  washed.  13  ^14 

Guatemala  &'  Coban — 

Common  ....  8)4@  9)4 
Fair  to  good . 14)4  @ 15  )4 
Prime  to  cho.l5)4@16 
Unwashed  ...11  @11)4 

Porto  Rico — 

Unwashed 


@ 

Bocono  10)4  @11)4 

Tovar  10)4@H)4 

Merida  12  @12)4 

do  washed.  13  @15 

Cucuta — 

Ordinary  ....  10')/4  @ 

Fair  to  good.  11^  @12 
Prime  to  cho.l3  @14 
Laguayra— 

(Jaracas  10)4  @11 

do  washed.  13)4  @15)4 
Porto  Cahello.  10)4  @ 10)4 
do  washed.  12)4  @ 14)4 
Colombian — 

Ocana  10  )4  @11)4 

SBucaramangall  )4  @ 16 

tTolima  14)4®  15)4 

tlBogotas  ....  8)4  @16 
i Medellin  ...10  @17 

'IManizales  ..  9 @16)4 

Mexican — 

Cordoba  10)4  @11 

do  washed.  13  @15 

Coatepec  ....12  @12)4 

do  washed. 13)4@16)4 
*Oaxaca  ....11)4  @12 
*do  washed. 13  @15 

Costa  Rica — 

Common  ....  8)4  @ 9)4 
Fair  to  good.  14)4  @15 
Prime  to  cho.l6  @16)4 


Haiti — 

Unwashed  ... 


Jamaica- 


East  India — 


Abyssinian 
Macassar  . 
Java  


Liberian — 

*Straits  8)4  @10)4 

*Surinam  ...  9 @12 

Pamanokin  ..12 


@14 


^Nominal  because  of  small  arrivals. 
tComnion  to  fancy. 


TEAS 

China  and  Japan — Line  Prices 

s of  One  Number) 
Imperial — - 


(75  .or  More  Package 
Formosa — 

Fair  15  @16 

Good  16  @17 

Superior  ....  19  @21 

Fine  22  @24 

Finest  26  @31 

Choice  36  @41 

Choicest  51  @66 

PINGSUEY 
Gunpowder — 

Pinheads  ....42  @43 

Firsts  30'  @32 

Seconds  24  @26 

Thirds  19  @21 

Imperial — 

Firsts  27  @28 

Seconds  22  @23 

Thirds  17  @18 

COUNTRY  green 
Gunpowder — 

Extra  50  @53 

Firsts  38  @42 

Seconds  ....  35  @37 


Firsts  30 

Seconds  25 

Thirds  20 

Young  Hyson — 

Extra  45 

Firsts  37 

Seconds  20 

Thirds  14 

Hyson — 

Seconds 


@35 

@26 

@24 

@55 

@40 

@35 

@19 


13  @14 


Japan^ — - 

Basket  fired.. 32 
Pan  fired ... .22 

Congou — - 

Common  ....10 

Goodi  14 

Superior  ....18 
Fine  to  finest.  18 
Choice  to 

choicest  ...36 


@50 
@ 50 

@12 

@16 

@28 

@26 

@45 


SPICES— First  Hand  Prices 


Black  Peppers— 
Singapore  . . 
Acheen  A... 
Acheen  B . . . 
Acheen  C . . . 
Lampong  . . . 
Heavy — 

Aleppy 

Tellicherry  . 
White  Peppers- 
Singapore  . . 
Penang  .... 
Muntok  .... 
Red  Peppers — 
Mombasa  . . 
Japan,  Chil.  . 
Paprika  .... 
Cloves — 

Zanzibar  . . . 
Amboyna  . . 
*Penang  . . . 


4%@  4)4 


Pimento 

8)4@  8)4  Cassia — 

@ Saigon  rolls.. 20  @24 

@ China,  rolls..  7)4@  7)4 

@ do,  sell.  bk.  5)4@  6 

7) 4  @ 7)4  Kawangsi  ...10)4  @11 

Batavia,  ext. . 10)4  @ 10)4 

8) 4  @ 8)4  do  short  st’k  9 @ 9)4 

8)4@  8)4  Cinnamon — • 

Ceylon  ......  15  @22 

14)4  @14)4  Ginger — 

@ Japan  9)4  @10 

14)4 @14)4  Cochin — ABC.  8 @9 

do  D @ 

27)4  @28  Lemon  8 

22  @24  African  7 

16  @26  Jamaica  ....  32  @35 

Nutmegs — 

— @30  75s  to  80s... 19  @20 

32)4@33)4  105s  to  110s.l4)4@15 

@ Mace  24  (<f)35 


8)4 

7)4 


No  quotations  are  being  made. 


.11)4@12)4 
14  @16 

COCOA — First 

Hand  Prices 

Accra  F.  F.. 

...  9 @ 9)4 

Dominica  . . . . 

@ 

@ 

St.  Thome. . 

. . .10)4@11 

Grenada  

. 9)4@10 

.12)4@15 

Bahia  

. . . 8)4@  9)4 

Haiti  

. 7)4  @ 7)4 

Caracas  . . . . 

...9  @9)4 

Jamaica  

. 8)4@  9 

. 9)4@ 

. 10  )4  @ 

.12  @13)4 

Costa  Rica  . 

...  8)4  @ 8)4 

Maracaibo  . . . . 

.17  @25 

Guayaquils — 

Porto  Cabello. 

.12  @17 

Arriba  . . . 

. . . 9)4@11 

Para  

. 9)4@  9)4 

Machala  . 

. . . 9 @ 9 )4 

Sanchez  

. 8)4@  9 

.22  @23 

Caraquez  . . . 

. . . 9 @9)4 

Surinam  

. 9)4  @ 9)4 

Cuban  

@ 

Trinidad  Est. . . 

.10  @11)4 

@ 

.21  @22 
.21)4@23 

IQ  /5v 

Prices  to 

Retailers 

COFFEE 

(Bag  Lots — 130  Pounds) 
Green 


Roasted 


Kind  of  Coffee 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Santos  

..  14)4 

16 

18)4 

20 

Santos  peaberry  

...  17)4 

19)4 

213/4 

24)4 

Rio  

. . . 11 

12 

14 

i5-)4 

Maracaibo  

...  16)4 

19)4 

2m 

2534 

Caracas  

. . . 20 

22 

24)4 

27)4 

Bucarramanga  

22 

243/4 

27)4 

Bo'gotas  

..  . 20 

24 

243^ 

29)4 

Mexican  

24 

2434 

29)4 

Costa  Rica  

. . . 20 

24 

24  H 

29)4 

Guatemala  

. . . 21 

23 

25  4 

28)4 

*Jamaica  

Padang  

si 

3534 

384 

Mocha  

32 

314 

39 

*Abyssin,ian  

Java  

. . . 27 

35 

333/^ 

424 

Porto  Rico 

. . . 21 

23 

254 

28)4 

'No  quotations  are  being  made. 


TEAS 

(SiNGiE  Package  Lots) 

From 

Formosa  ^ 18 

Foochow  

Congou  19 

Japan  P.  F 25 

“ B.  F 28 

India  22 

Ceylon  22 

Gunpowder  19 

Young  Hyson  20 


To 

1.50 

1.20 

90 

90 

95 

50 

50 
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FEDERAL  TIN  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Metal  Packages 

of  all  descriptions 
for  food  products  with 
dredge  tops  that  are 
absolutely  leak  proof. 

Representative,  Chicago  District: 

SPALDING  BROS.,  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Representative,  New  England  District: 

A.  L.  DROWN,  173  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BATTB 


- PAPER  GANS-PAPER  BOXES 

j . MAILING  TUBES  --MAILING  BOXES 
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Empire  BuperProducts  Co.155' Bank  Street  New  York 

‘..TELEPHONE  CHELSEA  2065 


■pbODS^ 

CHEMKm 

^and''' 

StMCE^ 

ioV£L«Kl^ 
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WAGON-ROUTE  MEN  IN  CONVENTION 

C National  Association  has  sixth  annual  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  and 
eleets  Lucien  King  of  that  city  president  and  Edward  Hesse  of  Detroit 
first  vice  president.  C Detroit  the  meeting  plaee  for  1922.  Notable 
addresses  made  hy  authorities  on  various  aspeets  of  the  trade. 


' I ^HE  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Association, 
at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Sept.  13-16, 
1921,  was  the  most  successful  and  best  attended 
ever  held  by  that  body.  The  addresses  were  of 
a high  order  and  the  industrial  exposition  excelled 
all  predecessors. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President — Lucien  King  of  the  King  Koffee  Ko., 
Indianapolis. 

1st  vice  president — Edward  A.  Hesse  of  Hesse 
Bros.,  Detroit. 

2d  vice  president — Finlay  J.  Stewart  of  the  Eu- 
reka Tea  Co.,  Chicago. 

Treasurer — A.  Earl  Holmes  of  the  Great  Cen- 
tral Tea  Co.,  .Richmond,  Ind. 

Directors — Wm.  R.  Claman  of  Claman  Bros., 
Indianapolis ; Arthur  J.  Benner  of  the  Benner 
Tea  Co.,  Burlington,  Iowa;  George  E.  Loveday 
of  the  Loveday  Coffee  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. ; 
Ernest  F.  Petersen  of  the  Minnesota  Tea  Co., 
Duluth. 

Secretary — R.  M.  Heizer. 

The  next  convention,  in  1922,  will  be  held  at 
Detroit. 

The  resolutions  adopted  were  mostly  of  the 
usual  character  of  commendation  of  past  officers 
and  the  press ; but  one  was  adopted,  indorsing 
“the  publicity  program  of  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment and  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Com- 
mittee” and  urging  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion to  cooperate  with  them ; also  thanking  Se- 
bastiao  Sampaio  for  his  address.  Another  ordered 
sympathy  sent  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Wit- 
kop  of  Witkop  & Holmes,  Buffalo. 

The  St.  Louis  group  won  the  banner  presented 
by  President  Hellick,  signalizing  that  its  attend- 
ance of  70  per  cent  was  the  greatest. 

The  Daily  Proceedings 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  10:15 
the  morning  of  September  13  by  President  Hel- 
lick; prayer  was  given  by  Rev.  Frank  S.  C. 
Wicks;  Mayor  Charles  W.  Jewett  presented  the 
key  of  the  city,  and  G.  B.  Schorn  of  Jamaica,  N.  Y., 
replied ; the  president  read  his  report ; and  Ed- 
ward Hesse  made  a short  address  in  which  he 
commended  Frank  J.  Lichtner  as  organizer  of 
the  association. 

Secretary  Heizer  reported  that  he  had  sent  out 
6,000  copies  of  the  Tecup,  the  association’s  organ, 
to  members  and  nonmembers,  2,500  circulars  about 
the  convention  exhibits,  and  a great  quantity  of 
other  matter. 


E.  L.  Cheetham  of  the  Banner  Coffee  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  ; 
said  that  there  had  been  no  important  local  legis- 
lation except  the  Wisconsin  Marketing  Law,  i 

which  had  a clause  that  might  permit  violations  > 

of  the  secrecy  of  income  tax  returns,  to  which 
business  men  were  opposed. 

He  presented  a questionary  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  asking  if  the  association  dis- 


Lucien  King,  President 

tributed  or  exchanged  information  on  any  of  the 
following : Orders  received ; orders  unfilled ; 

quantities  purchased ; quantities  produced ; stocks 
on  hand;  prices  paid;  prices  received;  cost  of  pro- 
duction ; cost  of  merchandising.  These  were 
answered  briefly,  as  such  information  is  not  ex-  C 
changed  by  the  members. 

There  was  a lengthy  discussion  of  cost  account- 
ing on  the  second  day,  following  the  address  by 
J.  N.  Nolan,  and  this  preceded  the  advertising 
discussion  after  Donald  Williams’  report  of  the 
Advertising  Committee. 

The  sessions  on  Thursday,  the  15th,  were  taken 
up  largely  by  the  addresses  of  F.  J.  Ach  and  Se- 
bastiao  Sampaio,  and  election  and  installation 
were  in  the  following  forenoon,  with  final  adjourn- 
ment  at  noon. 
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The  Notable  Addresses 
President  Hellick,  in  his  annual  address,  sum- 
marized the  progress  of  the  year,  the  purposes  of 
the  Tecup,  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
group  meetings  of  members,  condemned  the  im- 
proper use  of  premiums,  and  emphasized  that 
everybody  should  hustle  to  help  business. 

Donald  E.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Adver- 
tising Committee,  read  a letter  from  an  adver- 
tising man  that  has  been  doing  work  for  the 
association,  in  which  this  ad  .man  said  that  the 
wagon-route  men  should  aim  to  convince  their 
customers  that  it  really  paid  to  deal  with  them  and 
that  they  should  leave  printed  matter  to  clench 
the  good  impressions  of  their  talk, 

Sebastiao  Sampaio,  commercial  attache  of 
the  Brazilian  Embassy  at  Washington,  said 
that  coffee  prices  had  been  under  the  cost  of 
production;  but  that  this  would  soon  be  auto- 
matically remedied,  as  the  world  consumption  was 
steadily  rising  to  19,500,000  bags,  which  would 
have  to  come  from  a production  in  this  coffee 
year  of  only  about  16,000,000  bags.  He  said  that 
consumption  would  continue  to  increase  despite 
advancing  prices.  He  asked  for  help  in  creating 
a United  States  market  for  mate,  of  which  Brazil 
produces  80  percent  of  the  world  output. 

F.  J.  Ach  devoted  most  of  his  address  to  the 
computation  of  costs  in  business,  which  he  said 
was  of  vast  importance;  though  there  was  danger 
in  overestimating  profit  requirements.  He  saw 
opportunities  for  improvements  in  the  trade,  and 
said  that  “premiums  bring  business  friends,” 

John  N.  Nolan,  head  accountant  of  the  Jewel 
Tea  Co.,  gave  an  exhaustive  address  on  cost  ac- 
counting, and  for  the  benefit  of  the  association 
members,  showed  in  detail  just  how  his  firm 
handled  its  analyses. 

Banquet  and  Entertainment 
The  most  important  of  the  social  and  enter- 


tainment features  was  the  association  banquet  at 
the  Claypool  the  evening  of  September  16,  which 
was  attended  by  everybody  and  his  wife. 

Sidney  Jerome  of  Indianapolis  was  toastmaster, 
and  started  the  festivities  by  introducing  Lee 
Chung  as  a trade  dignitary  from  China,  whose 
address  in  Chinese  the  toastmaster  translated. 
This  was  followed  by  the  apparent  exposure  of 
the  celestial  as  a local  laundryman. 

The  chief  address,  on  business  conditions  gen- 
erally, was  made  by  Richard  Miller  of  Indian- 
apolis. Other  speakers  were  ex-President  Hel- 
lick, President  King,  ex-President  Schorn,  Vice 
Presidents  Hesse  and  Stewart,  Treasurer  Holmes. 

The  Dinner  at  Vance’s 

The  Indian  chicken  dinner  at  Vance’s,  a popular 
resort  on  the  outskirts  of  Indianapolis,  took  place 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  The  dele- 
gates and  exhibitors  went  in  50  automobiles. 

A stop  was  made  at  the  famous  Indianapolis 
automobile  speedway  and  all  the  cars  circled  the 
track,  a distance  of  two  and  a half  miles.  The 
party  then  went  into  the  grandstand  and  watched 
a professional  driver.  Howdy  Wilcox  by  name, 
demonstrate  how  he  could  annihilate  space  in  a 
typical  race-track  car.  He  furnished  plenty  of 
thrills  as  he  circled  the  track  four  times.  The 
visitors  surrounded  the  driver  and  his  car  and  were 
photographed,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  the 
dinner  in  an  orchard  under  tents.  After  dinner 
the  party  w'ent  to  the  Canoe  Club  for  dancing, 
also  swimming  in  the  club  pool. 

Other  entertainment  features  were  an  evening 
at  the  theater  and  a vaudeville  entertainment  in 
the  exhibit  room.  The  ladies  of  the  convention 
were  the  luncheon  guests  of  the  Van  Camp  Pack- 
ing Co.,  following  with  an  automobile  trip  through 
the  parks.  Another  luncheon  was  given  the  la- 
dies at  the  Spink  Arms  Plotel.  They  also  enjoyed 
a sight-seeing  trip  about  the  city. 


Wm.  P.  daman, 
Indianapolis, 

J lircctor. 


A.  ICarl  Holmes, 
Rielinioiid,  I ml., 
Treasurer. 


IC.  l'\  I’cterseii, 
Ihilutli, 

1 Hreetor. 


(’i.  1C.  Loveday, 
New  Haven, 

I lircctor. 
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The  New  President 

Liicien  King  was  born  in  1878.  He  started  in 
the  wagon-route  tea  and  coffee  business  about  19 
years  ago,  his  sole  equipment  a bicycle,  a basket, 
and  determination  to  succeed.  He  did  all  his 
own  soliciting  for  three  years.  Today  the  King 
Koffee  Ko.  operates  10  wagons  in  Indianapolis 
and  seven  in  Kansas  City.  He  occupies  a posi- 
tion of  prominence  in  the  business  and  social  life 
of  Indianapolis,  and  is  a member  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  the  Indianapolis  Athletic  Club,  the  Mystic 
Shrine  and  other  organizations. 

Those  Present 

The  ■ following  shows  the  member  firms  repre- 
sented at  the  convention : 

Ai>pleton  Tea  & Coffee  Co.;  E.  J.  Marrow  of  Appleton, 
Wis. 

Banner  Tea  Co.;  Joseph  Cedar  of  Chicago. 

Bartlett  Tea  & Coffee  Co.;  W.  R.  Bartlett  Jr.  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

Benner  Tea  Co.;  A.  J.  and  P.  G.  Benner  of  Burlington, 
Iowa. 

Brill  Bros.;  Wm.  H.  Brill  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
ber of  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Castor  Bros.;  Wm.  B.  Castor  of  Philadelphia. 

Central  Tea  Co.;  F.  IT.  Kahle  of  Cleveland. 

Claman  Bros.;  Wm.  R.  Claman  of  Indianapolis. 

Copp.  W.  E.,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Crescent  Tea  Co.;  W.  Wiertz  of  St.  I^ouis. 

Eureka  Tea  Co.;  Finley  Stewart  of  Chicago. 

Fletcher  Tea  Co.;  Perry  W.  Fletcher  of  Hannibal,  Mo. 
Frank,  Fred,  of  Philadelphia. 

Gerpheide,  B.  H.,  of  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Great  Central  Tea  Co.;  A.  E.  Holmes  of  Richmond,  Ind. 
Great  Central  Tea -Co.;  L.  E.  King  of  Richmond,  Ind. 
Great  Eastern  Tea  & Coffee  Co.;  A.  S.  Egbers  of  Den- 
ver, C.  W.  Lipscomb  of  Decatur,  111.,  C.  V.  Nieman  of 
Pittsburgh,  G.  E.  Odar  of  Decatur,  111.,  and  Charles  A. 
Smith  of  St.  Louis. 

Great  Western  Supply  Co.;  Henry  Mueller  of  Louisville. 
Great  Western  Supply  Co.;  Nat.  Hoenig  of  Louisville. 
Heizer,  R.  N.,  of  Easton,  Pa. 

George  F.  Hellick  Coffee  Co.;  George  F.  Hellick  of 
Easton,  Pa. 

Hesse  Bros.;  Edward  A.  Hesse  of  Detroit. 

Home  Tea  Co.;  R.  S.  Blackwood  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  C. 
L.  Sears  of  Oscaloosa,  la.,  A.  T.  Walter  of  Cleveland, 
and  T.  A.  Wilmerding  of  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Hopper,  H.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Imperial  Tea  Co.;  A.  Frankenburg  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Iowa  Tea  Co.;  W.  S.  Winders  of  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Jewel  Tea  Co.;  F.  C.  Foster,  O.  S.  Noland,  and  Wm. 
D.  Smith  of  Chicago. 

Keystone  Tea  Co.;  Henry  Ghysels  of  Pittsburgh. 

King  Koffee  Ko. ; Russell  King  and  Lucien  King  of  In- 
dianapolis, D.  E.  Williams  of  Kansas  City. 

Kocovsky,  Anton,  of  Milwaukee. 

Laudon  Tea  Co.;  W.  R.  Laudon  of  Milwaukee. 

Loveday  Coffee  Co.;  George  E.  Loveday  of  New  Haven. 
Manchester  Tea  Co.;  J.  T.  McCammon  of  Pittsburgh. 
Minnesota  Tea  Co.;  Ernest  Petersen  and  L.  T.  Peterson 
of  Duluth. 

Monarch  Coffee  Co.;  Henry  Kuettner  of  Milwaukee. 

P.  C.  Monday  Tea  Co.;  P.  C.  Monday  of  Milwaukee. 
National  Union  Tea  Co.;  J.  H.  Janseen  of  Peoria,  111. 
People’s  Tea  & Coffee  Co.;  H.  F.  Rehg  of  Wichita,  Kan. 
Phillips-Smith  Coffee  Co.;  A.  S.  Phillips  of  Buffalo. 
Reliance  Tea  Co.;  IT.  D.  Condron  of  Quincy,  111. 

Reusch,  W.  F.,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Rex  Coffee  Co.;  Max  Armbruster  of  St.  Louis. 

Royal  Tea  Co.;  John  Jacob  of  Chicago. 

Sandel,  F.  E.,  of  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Schorn,  G.  B.,  of  Jamaica.  N.  Y. 

.Standard  Coffee  Co.;  W.  B.  Reily  Jr.  bf  New  Orleans. 
Sterling  Mfg.  Co.;  E.  A.  Jones  of  Barnesville,  O. 

South  Haven  Tea  Co.;  il.  S.  McGuire  of  South  Haven, 
Mich. 

Superior  Coffee  Co.;  John  C.  Peirce  of  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Wagner  Co.,  A.  L.,  of  Monroe,  Wis. 

Wausau  Tea  & Coffee  Co.;  II.  J.  Lussier  of  Wausau, 
Wis. 

Withop  & Holmes;  W.  O.  Holmes  of  Buffalo. 

Withop  & Holmes;  Walter  Beaty  of  Buffalo. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


Methods  Suggested  to  Wagon-Route  Men 
on  How  to  Improve  and  Increase 
Their  Business 


The  annual  report  of  George  F.  Hellick  (of 
the  George  F.  Hellick  Coffee  Co.,  Easton, 
Fa.),  retiring  president  of  the  association,  gave  a 
summary  of  what  had  been  done  during  his  year. 
One  of  the  most  important  achievements  had  been 
the  interest  and  unity  aroused  through  the  group 
meetings.  He  said  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  wagon  men’s 
method  of  using  premiums  among  the  3,(XX),000 
families  they  served,  and  declared,  “Normal  times 
will  come  when  we  all  set  our  own  houses  in 
order.”  His  address  was  as  follows : 

Catering  to  the  Ladies 
“T  am  especially  glad  to  see  so  many  ladies 
with  us  again.  Tt  means  that  we  have  their 
interest,  and  that  our  exhibitors.,  if  they  will  but 
sharpen  their  pencils  and  keep  down  their  prices, 
will  do  .some  business;  for  what  lady  can  resist 
shopping  when  opportunity  offers?  Besides,  the 
ladies  are  our  assistant  buyers : some  experts  claim 
that  they  buy  or  influence  the  buying  of  95  per- 
cent of  all  commodities.  You  know  how  it  is, 
your  wives  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  buy,  but 
when  it  comes  to  their  buying  they  ask  you  how 
you  like  a thing  after  it  is  bought. 

The  Tecup 

“Our  trade  organ,  the  Tecup,  was  established 
in  the  past  ear.  Its  reception  by  members  has 
been  gratifying;  but  it  can  be  improved. 

“Here  is  where  you  can  help.  Each  has  been 
a salesm.an,  a tea  and  coffee  wagon  man,  and  by 
your  individuality  you  have  sold  goods.  To  what 
was  in  5^our  mind,  your  lips  gave  utterance.  Why 
not  put  those  ideas  on  paper  and  send  them  to  the 
Tecup?  What  interests  one  interests  all,  and 
what  interests  all  is  for  each  one’s  benefit. 

“During  the  year  10  members  were  received. 
The  Tecup  was  partly  responsible,  for  it  was 
sent  to  non-members  to  acquaint  them  with  asso- 
ciation work.  Membership  ought  to  continue  to 
increase  next  year. 

Group  Meetings 

“Our  members  were  divided  into  local  groups, 
and  each  group  held  a meeting.  Interest  was 
most  encouraging  even  where  attendance  was  not 
so  great  as  might  be.  During  the  coming,  year 
interest  should  increase,  because  the  meetings  were 
profitable,  and  self-interest  should  bring  out  more 
members.  A chairman  was  appointed  for  each 
group,  and  I think  it  would  be  a fine  thing  for 
the  new  president  to  appoint  one  in  every  group 
as  his  per.sonal  representative.  I believe  that  the 
president  should  visit  each  group  at  least  once 
a year.  In  the  meantime  the  group  chairman 
could  keep  him  in  close  touch  with  his  whole 
lield.  This  personal  visit,  with  two  meetings  for 
each  grou]),  annual  and  the  convention,  would 
Ining  members  together  every  three  months. 

“Reports  of  all  meetings  should  be  sent  to  the 
president,  that  he  may  have  a proper  survey  of 
the  whole  field,  study  its  needs,  watch  events,  and 
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be  in  position  to  ^ive  aid  and  counsel  whenever 
and  wherever  needed.  This  suggestion  is  the  re- 
sult of  my  own  personal  visits  and  the  lessons 
they  taught  me.  Nothing  like  a face-to-face  con- 
ference for  getting  at  facts  ! 

Business  Readjustment 
“Readjustment,  normalcy,  getting  back  to  pre- 
war times, — you’ve  all  heard  these  terms;  news- 
papers, politidans,  legislatures,  all  howling  because 
retail  prices  did  not  fall  so  fast  as  they  say  whole- 
sale prices  did.  Largely  bunk  and  twaddle  to 
catch  public  applause,  but  usually  based  on  igno- 
rance of  facts. 

“Here’s  a quotation  from  an  address  on  ‘Price 
Changes  and  Prospects,’  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres, 
vice  president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  In 
speaking  of  retail  and  wholesale  prices,  he  says : 

“ ‘The  lead  of  one  and  the  lag  of  the  other 
are  found  in  an  economic  law  rather  than  in  per- 
sonal guilt,  and  it  would  be  well  for  those  who. 
make  the  complaints  to  note  that  retail  prices 
were  slower  and  more  moderate  in  their  in- 
crease, just  as  they  are  now  falling  with  greater 
deliberation.’ 

“Mr.  Ayres  shows  that  the  retail  merchant  is 
criticized  unju.stly,  and  says  that  after  the  Civil 
War  prices  fell  for  30  years.  The  period  of  fall- 
ing prices  Is  again  with  us ; but  after  this  worst 
of  all  wars  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  problems 
confronting  retailers  are  vastly  different  from 
those  which  existed  during  the  25-year  period  in 
which  they  built  up  their  business.  Readjustment 
has  been  more  rapid  this  time;  so  that  already 
many  experts  on  financial  matters  believe  we  are 
in  the  final  stage  of  liquidation  and  deflation,  and 
that  whoever  survives  this  has  his  binsiness  on  a 
sound  basis.  As  an  association  we  recognize  the 
trend  of  affairs,  and  this  convention  ought  to  bring 
forth  - much  that  will  help  us  all  in  this  trying 
period. 

About  Premiums 

“When  we  formed  this  association,  antagonism 
to  the  premium  idea  was  rampant.  Unsound  pre- 
mium methods  had  brought  reproach  on  us;  the 
good  suffering  with  the  evil,  as  ever.  Time  has 
disclosed  the  false  and  proclaimed  the  true,  with 
the  result  that  our  wagon-route  premium  plain 
is  everywhere  greeted  with  increasing  favor.  As 
aiding  us  in  this,  the  trade  journals  have  taken 
prominent  part,  and  given  publicity  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  toward 
the  premium  plan  and  spread  its  gospel  advan- 
tageously. » 

“Millard  F.  Hudson,  chief  engineer  for  ihe  com- 
mission, showed  that  the  commission  oi)pose«l  only 
methods  that  indicated  commercial  bribery, 
chance,  or  lottery.  He  expressly  said  tint  no 
proceedings  had  been  taken  or  were  contemplated 
against  trading  stamps  or  tokens  where  these  ob- 
jectionable features  were  absent.  He  even 
authorized  the  publication  of  the  following  state- 
ment : 

“ ‘W’e  have  been  informed  by  the  chief  examiner 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  that  body 
never  condemned  the  use  of  trading  stamps  or 
other  premium  tokens,  per  se.’ 

“Mark  that  phrase,  ‘per  se.’  That  means,  ‘by 
themselves,’  or  ‘by  itself’;  that  is,  it  is  not  the 
premium  itself  that  is  ever  condemned,  hut  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  handled.  What  is  con- 
demned is  atiy  feature  in  their  giving  that  .savors 
of  commercial  bribery,  chance,  or  lottery. 


“Now,  it  is  plain  that  the  commission  finds  no 
fault  with  our  (advanced)  premium  method, 
whereby  every  buyer  is  assured  of  something,  and 
by  which  nothing  is  left  to  chance;  it  cannot  be 
classed  as  commercial  bribery,  and  has  no  ele- 
ment of  a lottery  about  it,  in  it,  or  around  it, 
in  any  form  whatsoever. 

“It  seems  to  me,  then,  proper  for  this  asso- 
ciation to  have  its  committee  prepare  a resolution 
condemning  the  improper  use  of  premiums,  and 
of  commendation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion for  its  opposition  to  what  is  wrong  and  harm- 
ful in  the  premium  business.  We  compliment 
ourselves  by  so  doing,  and  array  the  association  on 
the  side  of  right. 

The  Government  and  Business 
“When  President  Harding  said,  ‘We  expect  to 
have  less  government  in  business  and  more  busi- 
ness in  government,’  he  struck  a responsive  chord 
in  our  hearts;  and  from  a decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  we  read  that  ‘if  real  com- 
petition is  to  continue,  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  exercise  reasonable  discretion  in  respect  to  his 
own  business  must  be  preserved,’  which  adds  to 
any  sensible  business  man’s  hope  that  during  this 
administration,  to  say  the  least,  business  is  to  be 
allowed  to  develop  naturally  and  legitimately,  so 
that  the  public  good  shall  be  served  without  leg- 
islative or  official  meddling. 

The  Wagon-Route  Method 
“Here  is  where  we  live,  move,  and  have  our 
being. 

“Now  that  it  is  shown  that  federal  molestation 
is  not  likely,  .and  that  honest  business  methods 
are  not  to  be  interfered  with,  let  us  ‘get  on  the 
coffee  wagon’  and  work  for  more  customers,  and 
then  more.  We  are  working  only  the  very  fringe 
of  our  field,  so  to  speak. 

“Members  of  this  association  probably  serve  not 
more  than  2,000,000  families.  From  a list  of  non- 
members compiled  during  the  year,  we  may  as- 
sume that  they  serve  some  3,000,000  families.  In 
all  the  wagon-route  method  does  not  reach  more 
than  18  percent  of  the  people  of  this  country.  This 
is  substantial  proof  that  your  fellow  tea  and  coffee 
merchant  is  not  your  chief  competitor,  but  those 
who  serve  the  other  82  percent.  The  members  of 
this  association  must  realize  the  possibilities  of 
their  industry.  Why,  here  is  work  for  a dozen 
lifetimes,  not  to  speak  of  our  own!  Truly  the 
opportunity  is  great ! 

“We  are  not  going  to  bring  our  business  back 
to  normal,  or  get  what  we  ought  to  have,  just 
by  wishing  and  waiting  for  it ; but  by  grit,  i)usb, 
get-up-and-get,  work,  luistle,  going  after  it,  coax- 
ing it,  even  by  forcing  it  by  sheer  merit,  by  show- 
ing prospective  customers  that  it  ])ays  to  patron- 
ize the  wagon-route-method  man ; and  that  cannot 
be  unless  you  let  them  know  of  it. 

“There  must  be  adjustment  to  pre.sent-day  life 
too;  readjustment,  if  you  will.  We  must  do  our 
share  in  the  reduction  of  cost  of  living.  We  must 
make  our  energy  count  as  never  before.  Every 
tea  and  coffee  man  has  just  so  much  work  in  him. 
How  shall  he  best  use  it? 

Problem  of  Reducing  Costs 
“One  of  our  problems  is  to  decide  whether  we 
shall  shoulder  some  of  this  cost-reducing  our- 
selves, and  by  greater  business  economy  help 
along  the  good  work  from  within,  or  shall  we 
s(iueeze  a bigger  discount  or  greater  reduction 
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from  manufacturers,  and  pass  it  on 
if  it  comes  from  without? 
How  is  the  manufacturer  going  to 
like  to  be  forced  to  reduce?  Isn’t 
he  always  going  to  fight  it,  and  hate 
it,  and  get  back  at  it  when  opportu- 
ity  offers? 

“Buy  merchandise  at  the  best 
source,  of  course;  but  what  course 
ends  best?  I am  willing  to  assert 
that  no  lasting  benefit  ever  will 
come  from  the  use  of  force  to  com- 
pel discounts  that  the  manufacturer 
may  not  be  willing  or  able  to  give. 

“Normal  times  will  come  when 
we  all  set  our  own  houses  in  order. 
Begin  with  me,  ourselves ; then  do 
the  best  possible  with  the  other 
fellow  on  a basis  that  cultivates 
goodwill  and  confidence  between 
buyer  and  seller.  From  the  original 
source  of  supply — which  always 
means  Mother  Nature — the  cost  of 
production  is  coming  down,  and 
must  come  down,  along  all  the  ave- 
nues of  productivity,  until  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  who  is  paying  all 
the  costs  from  the  beginning,  is  as- 
sured that  he  is  getting  what  he 
buys  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
Then,  and  then  alone,  when  all  down 
the  line  things  have  come  to  normal, 
will  come  the  one  true,  lasting,  and 
real  benefit  to  the  consumer  and 
ourselves. 

Attitude  of  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

“The  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  publishes  the  Nation’s 
Business,  and  in  that  publication  re- 
cently, under  the  title  ‘What  Trade 
Associations  May  Do,’  had  this  to 
say: 

“ ‘A  special  committee  of  depart- 
ment managers  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  has 
been  created  to  consider  “What  Are 
the  Legitimate  Functions  of  Trade 
Organizations?”  It  is  expected  that 
the  report  will  soon  be  made.  The 
purpose  that  led  to  the  formation 
of  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
these  associations  was  the  inform- 
ing and  educating  of  their  members 
as  to  trade  practices  and  problems 
that  could  not  be  dealt  with  individ- 
ually. There  is  needed,  for  the 
guidance  of  all  co-operative  organi- 
zations, an  authoritative  setting 
forth  of  the  fundamentals  that 
should  govern  the  proper  activities 
of  such  bodies,  and  it  is  toward  this 
end  that  the  chamber  has  taken  a 
preliminary  step.’ 

“This  association  of  ours  is  made 
up  of  independent  merchants  banded 
together  to  aid  one  another  where 
possible,  and  to  injure  no  one.  We 
are  trying  to  place  before  the  con- 
sumer coffee,  tea,  and  other  com- 
modities in  a retail  way  at  the  low- 
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est  possible  cost  and  with  the  great- 
est possible  service. 

“We  aim  to  present  to  our  mem- 
bers helpful  facts  and  suggestions 
that  will  make  the  wagon-route  and 
premium  methpd  more  attractive 
and  valuable  to  our  customers.  We 
seek  to  foster  a feeling  of  fellow- 
ship and  goodwill  among  us.  In 
this  we  must  all  do  our  part,  for  if 
we  fail  the  fault  will  inevitably  be 
ours  alone. 

Inspiration  from  the  Presidency 

“As  president  I have  secured  a 
lot  of  pleasure  out  of  it,  and  much 
enrichment  of  experience.  The  work 
of  the  office  is  a joy,  for  nothing  on 
earth  is  so  conducive  to  joy  to  the 
right  sort  of  man  as  work.  The* 
wider  one’s  scope  of  labor,  the  bet- 
ter, for  variety  is  still  the  spice  of 
life,  and  the  busy  man  is  he  who 
gets  the  most  accomplished  in  this 
world’s  activities. 

“What  I have  learned  during  my 
presidency,  I have  tried  to  pass  on 
to  the  members.  When  I have  advo- 
cated or  opposed  policies  discussed 
in  our  work,  it  has  always  been  for 
what  I believed  to  be  the  best  in- 
terests of  all,  for  I am  always  ready 
to  aid  this  association.  The  office 
of  president  has  no  terrors  for  the 
right  man,  for  he  will  see  no  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  it  since  no 
task  is  bigger  than  one  pictures  it 
to  be.  The  ‘we’ll-do-its’  in  life  are 
the  winners.  Only  the  ‘can’t-be- 
doners’  fail,  and  they  always  fail 
without  trying. 

“Let  us  all  work  harder  for  the 
wagon-route  and  premium  method, 
and  thus  add  joy,  health,  interest, 
enthusiasm,  and  profit  to  whatever 
advantages  we  may  have  thus  far 
enjoyed.” 


NEEDLE  BOOKS  AS 
PREMIUMS 

L.  & M.  L.  Hirsch,  1133  Broad- 
way, New  York,  arc  putting  out 
needle  hooks  which  should  appeal 
to  the  coffee  packer  who  seeks  an 
inexpensive  yet  serviceable  premium 
that  may  he  placed  within  the  cof- 
fee package.  The  books  can  he  in- 
serted in  glassine  envelopes,  thus 
avoiding  any  likelihood  of  hecoining 
rusty.  These  little  household  neces- 
saries also  have  ])ossihilities  as  sou- 
venirs with  tea,  baking  ])owder,  or 
any  kind  of  grocery  si)ecialty. 

The  Ilirsches  say  that  they  arc 
direct  importers  of  needles  and 
make  the  hooks  in  any  style  to 
meet  any  price  limit. 
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A COFFEE  ROASTER’S  VIEW 

Suggestions  for  Computing  Costs,  Using 
Advertising,  and  Making  Pre- 
miums Profitable 

P J.  ACH,  of  Canby,  Ach  & Canby,  coffee  im- 
* • porters  and  roasters  at  Dayton,  addressed 
the  Indianapolis  convention  on  the  third  day  (Sept. 
15).  He  urged  the  careful  but  simple  keeping  of 
expense  accounts,  the  avoidance  of  overestimating, 
and  emphasized  the  importance  of  absolute  honesty 
in  dealing  with  customers.  “Get  your  customer’s 
confidence  in  your  coffee,”  he  said,  “and  the  rest 
of  her  trade  will  be  yours.”  The  campaign  of  the 
, Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  could  be 
followed  up  with  advantage  to  all.  He  indorsed 
the  use  of  premiums  for  increasing  business.  His 
address  follows : 

Difficulty  of  Keeping  Accounts 

“The  hardest  task  I find  in  my  own  business  is 
how  to  reconcile  a materially  reduced  volume  of 
sales  with  no  reduction  at  all  in  expenses,  or  so 
little  as  to  be  negligible. 

“Some  statistician  told  us  that  only  15  percent 
reduction  in  production  and  consumption,  frorn  a 
volume  that  means  prosperity,  is  sufficient  to  bring 
about  material  depression.  Speaking  generally, 
the  business  of  the  country  is  off  30  to  35  percent. 
This  smaller  turnover  does  not  wholly  mean  re- 
duction in  units,  but  is  due  largely  to  deflation 
in  prices  of  commodities. 

“Doubtless  we  smaller  fry  would  make  approxi- 
mately the  same  relative  showing.  That  in  itself 
might  not  be  so  bad,  because — at  any  rate,  since 
about  1917 — most  of  us  have  had  a material  in- 
crease in  sales ; but  the  serious  feature  is  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  deflate  our  expenses  pro- 
portionately. 

“if  you  compare  your  expense  account  with, 
say,  1914,  you  will  find  it  75  to  100  percent 
larger  than  during  that  year.  The  wages  you 
pay.  YOur  fuel,  light,  equipment  upkeep,  gasoline, 
freights,  rentals,  supplies,  virtually  every  item 
that,  enters  into  your  expense  account,  have  sus- 
tained about  this  increase. 

“It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  inform  our- 
selves exactly  what  it  costs  to  conduct  our  busi- 
ness, It  is  as  disastrous  an  error  to  overestimate 
as  to  underestimate. 

How  TO  Find  Expenses 

“I  am  not  going  to  advocate  any  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  ascertaining  expenses  and  apply  it  to  the 
various  departments  of  your  business.  Some  of 
you,  for  instance,  may  roast  your  own  coffee ; 
others  may  buy  it  roasted.-  You  may  incur  certain 
costs  in  manipulating  or  repacking  other  commo- 
dities that  you  handle.  You  may  hire  your  sales 
force  on  commission,  or  pay  straight  salaries.  It 
is  a satisfaction  and  quite  interesting  to  analyze 
your  expense  and  find  to  what  department  it  may 
be  allotted. 

“But  I say  emphatically  that  a business,  par- 
ticularly a comparatively  small  one,  may  be  over- 
systematized.  Some  sharp  criticisms  have  been 
made  recently  about  some  of  the  larger  corpora- 
tions, because  they  have  spent  too  much  of  their 


profits  in  having  efficiency  experts  systematize  their 
business,  which  largely  increased  expenses,  with- 
out perceptible  economies. 

“Prof.  Kester  of  the  Business  Research  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  University  has  recommended 
for  businesses  like  our  own  the  segregation  of  ex- 
pense items  in  each  of  our  departments,  which  in- 
clude coffee  roasting,  the  manufacture  of  baking 
powder,  extracts,  peanut  butter,  prepared  mustard, 
spice  grinding,  etc.,  and  as  a necessary  corollary 
the  definite  ascertainment  of  sales  in  each.  We 
realize  that  this  would  give  us  desirable  data, 
but  are  not  prepared  to  assume  the  material  in- 
crease in  accounting  expense  that  it  would  entail ; 
at  any  rate,  not  until  the  whole  expense  situation 
has  been  put  on  a more  satisfactory  basis. 

“What  you  and  I,  merchants  of  the  general  and 
consequently  most  numerous  class,  are  interested 
in  is  to  know  what  it  costs  us  in  total  to  operate 
our  concerns,  and  accordingly  what  percent  of 
profit  we  must  add  to  cover  these  expenses  and 
give  us  a decent  net  profit  in  addition  (in  com- 
puting these  expenses  our  own  services  should  be 
included  at  a reasonable  figure). 

“Therefore,  the  simple  procedure  is  to  sum  up 
the  total  expense  account,  including  all  items 
properly  classed  under  this  head, — your  rent,  or 
fair  return  on  your  property  if  you  own  it,  wages 
and  labor,  fuel,  light,  taxes,  insurance,  wagon  and 
equipment  upkeep,  and  depreciation,  loss  in  ac- 
counts if  any,  interest  (if  you  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  borrow  money),  in  fact  everything 
that  enters  into  the  cost  of  operating  and  distribut- 
ing,— and  assess  this  total  against  your  volume  of 
sales.  That  will  giv£  you  the  percent  you  must 
have  to  come  out  even. 

“For  instance,  take  a business  of,  say,  $100,000. 
If  your  expense  account  aggregates  $20,000,  then 
clearly  you  must  have  20  percent  profit  on  ycur 
sales  to  avoid  actual  loss.  If  you  think  such  busi- 
ness should  net  you  $5,000,  you  must  have  25  per- 
cent on  your  sales.  When  I went  to  school,  we 
were  taught  that  profit  should  be  figured  on  cost. 
Theoretically,  that  may  be  correct;  practically,  it 
is  a mischievous  error.  Profit  should  be  reckoned 
on  the  sales  price,  because  it  indicates  the  amount 
of  business  transacted,  which  the  cost  distinctly 
does  not. 

Don’t  Overestimate 

“I  have  mentioned  that  it  is  an  error  to  over- 
estimate your  profit  requirements,  and  the  reason 
is  obvious.  Competition  is  again  in  full  sway.  In 
1918  and  1919  price  was  not  the  prime  factor  in 
getting  business.  The  demand  in  all  lines  was 
at  the  peak;  people  were^  making  money,  and 
spending  it  rather  indiscriminately,  with  little  re- 
gard for  comparative  values.  There  was  a 
scarcity,  either  real  or  artificial,  in  most  commodi- 
ties. Railroads  were  giving  poor  service,  making 
it  difficult  in  all  lines  to  keep  well  assorted  stocks ; 
so  that  sales  were  based  more  on  .available  supply 
than  on  quality  or  price.  But  this  happy  state  of 
affairs  soon  passed  into  history,  and  the  much  less 
favorable  conditions  as  to  earnings  and  regularity 
of  employment  have  reinstated  the  old  factors  of 
competition  and  the  pulling  power  of  quality  and 
price. 

“If  you  overestimate  your  expenses,  and  in  con- 
sequence put  too  high  a price  on  your  product,  it 
will  surely  reduce  your  volume,  and  in  proporvion 
increase  your  percent  of  expense;  besides,  per- 
haps permanently  deprive  you  of  the  business  of 
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customers  whose  trade  you  have  driven  elsewhere, 
by  reason  of  your  erroneous  computation  of  prices. 
The  trade  thus  lost  is  likely  to  help  build  up 
competitive  agencies  for  which  we  have  no  spe- 
cial liking,  such  as  department  stores  which 
frankly  operate  their  grocery  departments  at  a 
loss.  Sears-Roebuck,  Piggly-Wiggly,  or  some  of 
the  other  chain-store  systems  that  seem  to  be  rap- 
idly cropping  up  here  and  there. 

“We  cannot  devote  too  much  time  to  weighing 
all  details  bearing  on  prices,  so  that  we  m.ay  ar- 
rive at  figures  fair  to  our  customers,  our  com- 
petitors, and  ourselves.  While  it  is  natural  and 
proper  for  us  to  consider  what  our  policy  should 
be  during  the  unprecedented  situation  facing  us  by 
reason  of  reduced  volume  and  abnormally  high 
expenses,  we  must  not  wholly  ignore  what  the 
future  may  promise.  The  outlook  should  properly 
have  a bearing  in  shaping  our  immediate  policy. 

Honesty  in  Goods  and  Prices 

“Facing  the  high  cost  of  doing  business  and  the 
probable  continuance  of  those  costs,  the  necessity 
for  keeping  our  gross  profits  at  a basis  that  will 
enable  us  to  retain  the  trade  that  we  have,  in 
many  cases,  spent  years  in  building  up,  the  trade 
that  constitutes  that  intangible  but  very  real  and 
valuable  asset,  ‘goodwill,’  in  what  direction  shall 
we  bend  our  energies,  so  that  we  may  still  realize 
a proper  return  upon  the  capital  in  assets  and  in 
energy  that  we  employ? 

“The  natural  reply  is  that  we  must  increase  onr 
output.  But  just  what  are  the  possibilities  of  in- 
creasing sales,  and  the  methods  that  will  most 
surely  accomplish  this  result?  In  a nutshell,  hon- 
e.st  merchandise  at  honest  prices. 

“In  cofifee — which,  after  all,  constitutes  the 
foundation  of  your  business — lie  opportunities  for 
material  improvement.  Many  merchants  underes- 
timate the  discrimination  of  which  their  customers 
are  capable.  It  is  a mistake  to  assume  that  your 
customers  will  be  satisfied  if  you  deliver  a colfee 
that  only  looks  as  good  as  her  previous  purchase. 
It  must  be  as  good.  Uniformity  is  the  keynote  of 
a successful  coffee  business. 

“If  you  have  developed  a pleasing  blend,  nice  in 
appearance,  desirable  in  strength  and  flavor,  fair 
in  price,  stick  to  it.  Do  not  let  market  changes 
impel  you  to  cheapen  it.,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
buyer  cannot  tell  the  difference.  There  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a standard.  Good  coffees 
are  available  always. 

“Get  your  cu.stomer’s  confidence  in  your  coffee, 
and  the  rest  of  her  trade  will  be  yours  with  com- 
parative ease.  Dwell  on  the  superiority  of  your 
blend,  the  time  and  trouble  you  take  in  selecting 
its  constitutents,  and  its  i)ropcr  roasting.  Gon- 
vince  her  that  you  are  a coffee  specialist,  that  you 
do  not  accept  at  haphazard  any  and  every  coffee 
obtainable,  and  empha.sizc  the  fact  that  every  pound 
will  drink  like  every  other  pound.  Keep  your 
coffee  fresh.  You  must  have  good  coffee  to  begin 
with  ; but,  if  you  let  it  grow  stale  on  your  hands, 
it  has  little  more  ciip  merit  than  an  undesirable 
grade. 

“I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  not  heed  the 
demand,  ever  existent,  for  lower  grades.  Supply 
these  cheaper  coffees  when  you  must,  but  work 
on  your  best  goods,  for  chea))  coffee  sells  on 
appearance  and  price,  and  no  one  can  build  a 
permanent  and  exclusive  trade  on  the  i)oorer 
finalities.  Neither  can  you  make  a good  profit 
on  them  .safely,  because,  as  a rule,  users  of  the 


cheapest  coffees  buy  where  they  can  buy  the 
cheapest. 

Publicity  Increases  Use  of  Coffee 

“The  consumption  of  coffee  has  largely  in- 
creased in  the  past  few  years,  even  during  the 
period  of  abnormally  high  prices.  This  increase 
is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Joint  Coffee 
Trade  Publicity  Committee,  whose  work  has  been 
to  instill  confidence  in  the  healthfulness  of  coffee, 
to  show  various  new  uses  in  the  cuisine,  to  point 
out  the  best  methods  of  preparing  for  table,  and 
above  all  to  create  and  foster  a taste  for  coffee. 

“It  not  only  conducts  an  advertising  campaign 
for  coffee  as  such,  but  has  done  valuable  re- 
search work  through  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  One  of  the  latest  results  of  this 
research  is  the  pronouncement  by  Prof.  Prescott 
that  the  fear  of  harmful  results  from  caffein  in 
coffee,  so  industriously  fostered  by  producers  of 
coffee  substitutes,  is  not  founded  on  fact,  but  that 
the  average  person  may  use  coffee  daily,  in  the 
ordinary  quantities,  without  the  slightest  harm  or 
discomfort. 

“Use  this  point  in  your  campaign  for  increas- 
ing your  coffee  business.  Convert  your  custom- 
ers that  have  been  using  these  nauseating  sub- 
stitute beverages  to  a belief  in  the  blessings  of  the 
finest  beverage  ever  bestowed  upon  the  human 
race.  Gain  new  customers  through  these  methods, 
and,  though  they  may  come  to  you  slowly,  one 
by  one,  the  aggregate  at  the  end  of  the  year  will 
doubtless  prove  a satisfactory  reward  for  your 
efforts. 

“You  cannot  do  better  work  than  to  drill  your 
selling  force  thoroughly  and  systematical!}^  along 
these  lines.  In  short,  instead  of  confining  your 
endeavors  to  the  struggle  for  business  already 
existent,  you  should  in  addition  try  to  create  new 
business.  If  this  policy  is  determinedly  followed, 
there  will  soon  be  pasture  enough  to  fatten  us 
all ; though  the  first  and  largest  and  most  per- 
manent rewards  will  indubitably  go  to  those  who 
sow  the  seed. 

“The  campaign  of  the  Publicity  Committee  will 
entail  an  expenditure  in  four  years  of  $1,000,0(X). 
T he  shrewd  coffee  merchant  will  capitalize  in  his 
own  territory  the  work  of  the  committee,  to  much 
the  same  extent  as  if  the  advertising  had  been 
bought  and  paid  for  by . him.self.  Such  additional 
newspaper  or  other  advertising  as  you  may  choose 
to  do  will  have  more  than  usual  value,  because  of 
the  preparatory  foundation  laid  in  the  national 
campaign. 

The  Market  Conditfons 

“As  a speculative  vehicle,  coffee  is  one  of  the 
most  volatile  of  commodities.  Within  two  years 
we  have  seen  Rio  7s  sell  up  to  26  cents  and  down 
to  6;  Santo.s  4s  up  to  31  and  down  to  Hy,.  The 
gentlemen  in  the  exchanges  will  tell  us  that 
supply^  and  demand  are  responsible,  in  the  last 
analysis,  in  the  fixing  of  prices;  but  some  of  us 
that  had  pretty  big  stocks  at  tbe  high  level,  and 
mighty  little  at  the  lower  extreme,  may  have 
a .suspicion  that  there  was  a bit  of  benevolent 
as.sistance  in  bringing  about  these  fluctuations. 

“The  present  state  of  the  market  shows  an  ad- 
vance of  3 to  4 cents  a i)ouiid  over  the  low 
point  in  March.  Whether  this  is  due  wholly  to 
increa.sed  demand,  or  changes  in  the  Brazilian 
exchange  situation,  or  partly  to  the  i)aternal  in- 
terest the  Brazil  government  takes  in  the  pros- 
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perity  of  the  planters,  as  shown  by  its  purchase 
of  several  million  bags,  I am  unable  to  say. 

Premiums  Bring  Business  Friends 

“The  entire  time  allotted  to  me  might  easily 
be  taken  up  in  discussing  the  prernium  proposi- 
tion. This  system,  legitimately  applied^  is  a per- 
fectly proper  method  to  promote  sales  and  ad- 
vertising. Tf  used  to  bolster  up  inferior  merchan- 
dise at  exorbitant  prices,  it  is  indefensible.  Huge 
fortunes  have  been  built  up,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  premium  idea  seems  to  have  orig- 
inated ; but  these  fortunes  were  acquired  by  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  that  dealt  fairly  with 
their  public,  avoiding  misrepresentation,  and  car- 
rying on  their  business  punctiliously  and  honor- 
ably. 

“The  genesis  of  the  premium  plan  and  the  basis 
of  advantage  to  the  public  in  such  plan  are  the 
wide  difference  between  the  cost  of  premium 
articles  in  quantities  and  the  usual  retail  selling 
price.  For  this  reason  the  most  successful  pre- 
miums are  those  articles  which  as  a rule  must 
yield  the  regular  dealer  in  such  articles  a con- 
siderable gross  profit. 

“The  dealer  who  correctly  uses  premiums  as  a 
means  of  increasing  sales  adds  the  whole  or  part 
cost  of  the  premiums  to  the  price  of  the  goods 
he  sells.  This  of  course  dispels  the  ‘something 
for  nothing’  appeal ; Init  facts  are  facts.  Where 
the  whole  cost  is  added,  the  purchaser  obtains  a 
single  premium  item  at  the  quantity  cost,  which 
is  often  as  little  as  half  what  it  would  cost  if 
bought  in  the  ordinary  way.  Where  only  part 
of  the  cost  is  added,  the  purchaser’s  advantage  is 
still  greater,  because  the  part  of  the  cost  not 
so  added  is  looked  upon  by  the  dealer  as  adver- 
tising expense. 

“It  is  quite  true  that  in  some  cases  the  dealer’s 
total  expenditure  for  premiums  is  no  more  than 
expended  by  non-premium  dealers  in  other  me- 
diums of  advertising.  A frank  and  full  explana- 
tion of  your  premium  proposition  will  gain  friends 
for  you.  for  you  will  be  satisfying  your  cus- 
tomers that  you  really  are  giving  them  unusual 
values,  and  will  be  disarming  age-old  suspicions 
that  first  found  expression  in  the  saying,  ‘Beware 
the  Greeks  bearing  gifts.’  ” 


COFFEE  FROM  BRAZIL  VIEWPOINT 


Valorizing  Said  to  Help  Distributors — 
World  Consumption  Soon  to 
Pass  Production 


By  Sebastiao  Sampaio 

Commercial  Attache  of  Brazil  at  Washington* 

Even  at  the  present  high  exchange  value  of 
the  American  dollar,  in  the  fiscal  year  1919-20 
your  imports  were  $5,238,352,114,  and  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  only  $3,654,449,430. 

You  will  now  understand  why  your  tea  im- 
ports fell  almost  30  percent  in  quantity  in  the 
same  year,  cocoa  im.ports  25  percent,  and  even 
sugar  imports  more  than  seven  percent. 

Coffee  imports  in  the  same  year  fell  only  five 
percent, — 1,348,926,338  pounds  instead  of  1,414,- 
228,163  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  a decline  of 

*Addre.ss  at  convention  of  National  Retail  Tea  and 
Coffee  Merchants’  Association,  Indianapolis,  Sept.  15, 
1921. 


66,000,000  pounds, — which  means  that  the  coffee 
demand  by  American  people  was  practically  un- 
influenced by  the  financial  crisis.  But  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  shows  that  the 
percapita  coffee  consumption  in  the  United  States 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1921  was  higher 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1920. 

The  world  is  today  recognizing  more  than  ever 
the  vital  importance  of  coffee  drinking  to  human 
life.  The  consumption  figures  for  the  last  two 
years  are  given  as  follows: 


United  States  9,700,000  bags 

Europe  7,650,000  bags 

All  the  other  countries 1,150,000  bags 


18,500,000  bags 

European  consumption  amounted  to  10,000,000 
bags  before  the  war,  in  1913,  when  the  United 
States  was  importing  only  7,500,000.  Today  its 
position  is  that  of  the  United  States  in  1913;  but 
European  markets  will  very  soon  reach  10,000,000 
bags  again. 

Germany  has  already  cancelled  its  restrictions 
on  the  imports  of  coffee,  and  the  total  of  700,000 
bags  in  1920  will  be  more  than  1,000,000  bags  in 
1921.  In  spite  of  this  improvement,  Belgium  has 
already  bought  directly  big  quantities  of  Brazilian 
coffee,  and,  like  the  Belgium  port  of  Antwerp, 
many  others  are  today  working  independently  of 
Hamburg,  which  before  the  war  was  a big  dis- 
tributing center. 

The  French  ports  of  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and 
Havre  are  increasing  their  buying  very  much,  es- 
pecially Havre.  The  Brazilian  commercial  under- 
standing between  Italy  and  Brazil  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  recovery  of  the  port  of  Triest, 
which  will  very  soon  again  be  the  great  distribut- 
ing center  for  the  former  Austrian  Empire  and 
the  Balkan  nations.  The  Italian  port  of  Genoa 
is  also  improving,  and  so  are  many  other  import- 
ing European  ports. 

There  are  countries,  like  Argentina  and  South 
Africa,  where  the  consumption  increases  have  been 
large.  The  Japanese  steamship  lines  to  Brazil 
are  a new  factor  in  increasing  consumption,  find- 
ing new  markets  in  Asia  and  enlarging  the  demand 
at  American  markets  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in 
order  to  secure  return  cargoes. 

Danger  of  Underproduction 

For  all  these  reasons  it  will  not  be  exaggerat- 
ing to  say  that  the  coming  world’s  consumption 
of  coffee  will  be,  not  little  more  than  18,500,000 
bags,  the  mode.st  figures  for  the  past  two  years, 
but  20,000,000  bags.  But  we  will  estimate  an  in- 
crease of  only  1,000,000  bags,  placing  the  world’s 
coming  consumption  as  19,500,000  bags. 

The  Sao  Paulo  crop  for  1920-21  will  not  be 
larger  than  7,000,000,  the  other  states  of  Brazil 
have  not  shown  increase  for  some  years,  and 
there  are  not  any  new  plantations.  Figuring  the 
crops  of  all  other  countries  as  5,000,000  bags  and 
the  total  Brazil  production  as  11,000,000,  we  find 
a world  production  for  1921-22  of  16,000,000  to 
take  care  of  a consumption  of  19,500,000. 

I am  sure  that  you  see  the  danger  confronting 
the  coffee  business  of  the  entire  world,  particularly 
when  the  price  of  coffee  has  declined  below  the 
cost  of  production. 

Cost  of  Producing  Coffee 

All  the  experts  in  Brazil  agree  on  the  following 
average  figures  on  the  cost  of  producing  coffee : 

Every  1,000  coffee  trees  produce  495  kilos  a 
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year ; each  tree's  expense  annually  is  5(X)  reis. 
Now,  495  kilos  of  coffee  at  10,000  reis  for  10 
kilos,  as  the  price  was  two  months  ago,  before 
the  present  valorization,  make  495,000  reis,  against 
an  expense  of  500,000  reis  for  the  1,000  trees.  The 
coffee,  of  course,  at  10,000  reis  leaves  a deficit^  at 
the  farm,  without  the  expense  of  transportation 
to  Santos  and  other  different  costs,  all  to  be 
paid  before  getting  the  10,000-reis  price  at  Santos. 

With  such  a price  for  coffee,  such  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  such  ensuing  disastrous  conditions  at 
the  coffee  plantations,  you  should  do  something 
to  save  the  coffee  industry  from  ruin  and  to  pro- 
tect the  remaining  plantations  against  further 
abandonment. 

The  Brazilian  government  did  not  remain  inac- 
tive in  the  face  of  such  a situation,  and  the  third 
valorization  was  undertaken  a few  months  ago. 
The  government’s  official  buyer  of  coffee  in  the 
Santos  market  stated  there  recently  that  the 
government  would  maintain  the  price  of  less  than 
15  milreis  for  10  kilos.  If  the  exchange  rate 
should  increase,  the  price  of  coffee  will  be  raised 
to  equalize  it.  To  prevent  loss,  the  coffee  must 
reach  12,000  reis  before  leaving  Santos,  which 
provides  a total  profit  of  less  than  3,000  reis  in 
10  kilos,  which  you  agree  is  just.  By  means  of 
this  valorization  plan  Brazil  saved  a loss  in  its 
coffee  industry  that  otherwise  would  have 
amounted  to  $50,000,000. 

The  present  crop  came  to  Santos  and  Rio 
very  early.  The  government  controls  the  entire 
world’s  markets,  having  bought  already  more  than 
3,000,000  bags  of  coffee,  all  of  the  best  qualities. 
The  government  is  not  speculating  anywhere,  and 
waits  for  the  appearance  of  United  States  coffee 
buyers  in  Brazil  markets  to  replenish  their  stocks, 
as  Europe  has  started  to  do. 

No  Harm  from  Valorization 

Does  this  valorization  hurt  you,  American  busi- 
ness men?  Not  at  all,  and  you  may  be  as  sure 
of  the  future  as  you  are  of  the  present.  You 
still  can  buy  coffee  at  prices  the  most  reasonable 
in  the  last  10  years. 

Here  are  the  yearly  average  prices  in  cents  per 
pound  of  all  coffee  imported  by  the  United  States 
since  1911  ; 


1911 

Cents 

10.3 

1917 

Cents 

10  1 

1912 

13.3 

1918 

9.0 

1913 

13.8 

1919 

13  7 

1914 

11.1 

1920 

22.0 

1915 

9.6 

1921 

13.15 

1916 

9.6 

Though  the  average  price  for  1920  was  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  American  imports,  the 
coffee  consumption  increased  in  1920  as  never  be- 
fore, reaching  a percapita  of  12.78  pounds  against 
9.13  in  1919. 

Coffee  import  prices  will  increase  for  the  sake  of 
the  Brazilian  industry,  as  already  export  prices 
have  increased  in  Brazil ; but  I am  sure  that 
such  an  increase  here  will  not  seriously  affect 
American  consumers. 

I hope  you  will  increase  in  a still  more  prac- 
tical way  your  help  to  the  Brazil-American  coffee 
campaign,  not  only  increase  your  contribution  to 
the  fund,  but  that  you  will  also  adopt  in  your 
personal  advertising  campaigns  all  the  new  view- 
points that  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Com- 
mittee is  developing.  The  retailers,  the  grocers, 
the  roasters,  all  should  advertise  first  “coffee,”  and 
secondly  “their  coffee,”  as  Brazil  is  doing  in  the 
joint  campaign  here.  If  in  the  publicity  work  we 


advertise  fresh  coffee  in  general,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  public  will  prefer  our  coffee. 

Help  Asked  for  Mate 

Another  suggestion  is  to  ask  your  valuable  help 
in  the  propaganda  of  mate,  the  South  American 
tea,  in  the  United  States.  Very  soon  it  will  be 
well  known  in  your  country  and  well  sold  by  you. 

Of  a total  output  of  100,000  metric  tons,  Brazil 
produces  almost  80  percent ; Paraguay  and  other 
countries,  20  percent.  Mate  is  the  cheapest  drink, 
after  water,  all  over  the  world.  There  are  already 
in  Brazil,  as  in  your  country,  plants  like  the 
Hoye  establishment  of  New  York,  already  pro- 
ducing soluble  and  liquid  mate,  and  sugar  tablets 
with  the  product. 


WAGON-ROUTE  ADVERTISING 


Special  Conditions  for  Increasing  Trade 
— Advantages  Over  Other  Kinds 
of  Business 


A DVERTIS'ING  was  given  special  considera- 
tion  on  the  second  day  of  the  Tea  & Coffee 
Merchants’  convention  (Sept.  14),  started  by  a 
letter  from  an  advertising  man  that  had  been 
doing  some  work  for  the  association.  This  was 
read  by  Donald  E.  Williams  of  the  King  Koffee 
Ko.,  Kansas  City,  chairman  of  the  Advertising 
Committee,  as  follows : 

“You  all  know  what  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade 
Publicity  Committee  has  done  for  coffee.  If  you 
haven’t  got  your  share,  it  is  your  own  fault. 

“ ‘Can  I successfully  advertise  my  wagon-route 
and  premium  method?’  When  this  question  is  put 
to  me  I ask  him,  ‘Why  can’t  you  advertise  it?’ 

“The  wagon-route  man  has  a cinch  when  it 
comes  to  advertising,  for  it  has  been  well  proved 
that  where  a business  permits  one  to  make  house- 
to-house  visits  therein  lies  the  best  and  most 
direct  method  of  advertising. 

“Your  visit  is  an  advertisement, — your  horse, 
your  wagon,  the  general  appearance  of  your  little 
store  on  wheels,  the  way  you  deliver  goods,  the 
way  you  wrap  them,  the  quality  of  premiums  you 
carry,  your  personal  appearance,  carriage,  and  ac- 
tions, your  goods,  your  prices. 

“Your  honesty  is  an  advertisement.  The  argu- 
ments you  use  to  sell  goods  and  thjc  manner  by 
which  you  convey  to  prospective  buyers  your  argu- 
ments are  advertisements.  If  a man  has  sincerity 
in  his  heart,  he  will  just  as  surely  convince  a 
customer  of  that  sincerity  as  the  sharper,  the 
trickster,  spoils  his  chances  by  craftiness  and  dis- 
honesty. You  can  no  more  hide  yourself  from 
your  customer  than  you  can  live  without  breathing. 

Be  Frank  with  Customers 

“What  do  you  tell  your  customers?  Do  you 
pretend  that  you  are  selling  one  article  and  giving 
another  for  nothing?  Onlv  the  foolish  customer 
would  believe  von,  and  some  shar])er  fellow,  by 
the  use  of  a smarter  lie,  would  easily  get  your 
customer  of  that  type  away  from  you. 

“When  tnlking  with  one  of  the  brightest,  most 
successful  premium  men  I know  recently  on  talk- 
ing points,  1 asked  him  i)ointblank  if  be  pretejided 
to  give  his  customers  anything  for  nothing.  ‘Never 
for  a single  moment,’  he  .said.  ‘We  make  a iirofit 
on  our  coffee  and  another  on  our  premium.  Wc 
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tell  our  customers  that  too;  but  we  also  tell  them 
that  they  cannot  buy  the  coffee  and  premium  sep- 
arately anywhere  for  as  little  as  we  sell  them 
together.  We  can  afford  to  give  them  a little  bet- 
ter value  when  we  sell  two  articles  where  once 
we  sold  only  one,  or  sell  more  of  our  goods  than 
we  could  possibly  sell  by  any  other  plan.’ 

“Moreover,  he  said  that  it  was  his  constant  en- 
deavor to  give  his  customers  better  value  and  not 
merely  talk  about  it.  ‘We  do  it,’  he  said,  and  his 
business  grows  fast. 

“Once  convince  your  customer  that  you  really  do 
make  it  pay  her  to  deal  with  you,  there  is  hardly 
any  limit  to  the  number  of  things  you  can  sell  her. 

“She  will  appreciate  the  convenience  of  having 
the  little  store  on  wheels  bring  her  needs  to  her 
door.  Make  that  a point. 

“She  will  appreciate  the  advance  delivery  of 
premiums,  if  you  carry  the  good  sorts  in  variety  ; 
for  she  will  be  able  to  use  them  while  she  is 
paying  for  them,  and  she  will  not  feel  as  if  she 
were  handing  out  extra  money  for  them.  She 
pays,  of  course;  but  see  to  it  that  she  gets  what 
she  pays  for. 

“Lots  of  women  are  stinted  in  their  household 
allowances.  Such  will  readily  appreciate  the 
wagon-route  and  premium  method,  and  their  hus- 
bands will,  if  the  goods  are  right,  like  the  plan 
too. 

Luring  with  Roasted  Coffee 

“Freshly  roasted  coffee  can  be  pushed  as  an 
advertising  point;  packed  direct  from  the  roaster, 
and  not  scooped  up  from  bins  into  which  coffee 
is  being  dumped  so  frequently  that  it  is  only 
once  in  a while  the  bottom  is  reached.  Let  your 
customers  know  that  the  flavor  isn’t  lost  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bin  by  your  method,  and  that  the 
cleanliness  alone  is  worth  consideration, 

“Use  the  small  expense-account  idea  sometimes, 
for  by  the  wagon-route  the  cost  of  doing  business 
is  lessened  somewhat,  or  ought  to  be. 

“Don’t  use  cheap  premiums,  but  let  quality  ad- 
vertise you. 

Advertising  with  Printer’s  Ink 

“As  long  as  you  can  have  your  customer  face 
to  face,  that  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  adver- 
tising; but  what  about  when  you  aren’t  there? 
Once  having  won  her  confidence,  leave  the  printed 
page  to  do  some  more  convincing  when  you  aren’t 
around. 

“With  every  package  delivered  leave  a piece  of 
printed  matter  drawing  attention  to  other  goods 
or  some  feature  of  your  business.  This  pjan  has 
the  merit  of  having  the  attention  of  a friend  of 
your  business  riveted  upon  whatever  you  wish 
brought  to  her  special  consideration.  The  fact 
that  the  reader  is  a customer  proves  that  she  is  a 
friend.  Half  the  battle  of  getting  over  your  ideas 
is  therefore  won ; yet  nearly  everybody  neglects 
this  effective  form  of  advertising. 

“You  can  use  it  for  introducing  new  goods,  for 
drawing  attention  to  your  special  sales,  special 
items,  special  news  of  the  store,  and  advertising 
is  never  anything  else  than  business  news.  Live 
store  news,  it  ought  to  be,  and  ‘Live  Store  News’ 
makes  a good  title  for  a little  store  paper  which 
ought  to  be  issued  regularly  by  every  business. 

Ads  on  the  Wagon 

“Have  cards  printed,  each  advertising  some  spe- 
cial thing,  and  put  them  into  a panel  of  your 
wagon,  or  a frame  on  the  outside  specially  made 


to  hold  them.  You  can  make  many  an  extra  sale 
by  the  plan,  and  it  won’t  hurt  if  the  card  reminds 
you  of  these  items  now  and  again.  Use  the  same 
in  your  store. 

“Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  a pleased 
customer  is  one’s  best  advertisement ; but  it  ought 
not  to  be  the  only  advertisement.  If  one  is  wide 
awake,  he  will  use  every  possible  legitimate  means 
whereby  attention  to  his  wares  can  be  obtained, 
and  always  use  printer’s  ink,  because  no  other 
method  yet  known  can  be  used  so  economically. 

“But  merely  printing  a lot  of  words  on  a lot 
of  pieces  of  paper  isn’t  profitable  advertising. 
Every  item  must  have  a punch,  a point,  an  idea, 
and  no  advertiser  ought  ever  to  forget  that  the 
printed  word  is  his  representative  when  he  is  not 
there.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  see  that  it  rightly 
represents  him,  and  doesn’t  make  a fool  of  him 
by  being  silly,  or  smart,  or  inane,  or  careless  in 
its  statement  of  fact, 

“In  such  an  association  as  yours,  if  this  can 
be  done  by  some  central  plan,  its  cost  can  be 
lessened  without  losing  effectiveness,  for  your 
method  of  selling  is  much  the  same  the  country 
over.” 


Members’  Experiences 

Considerable  discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
the  foregoing,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
special  circular  advertising  sponsored  by  the  as- 
sociation for  general  use  by  members. 

• Opportunity  in  the  South 

W.  B.  Riley  Jr.,  of  the  Standard  Coffee  Co., 
New  Orleans,  said: 

“It  is  up  to  us  to  sell  our  customers  our  propo- 
sition. We  haven’t  done  it.  I know  that  down 
South  nobody  knows  anything  about  the  advance- 
premium  plan.  About  85  percent  of  the  people 
buy  coffee  from  the  grocery  stores  and  15  percent 
from  tea  and  coffee  specialists.  We  are  working 
on  the  85  percent,  not  on  the  15  percent  that  is 
buying  from  us  and  the  other  fellows.  If  we 
educate  the  people  in  our  plan,  the  increased  busi- 
ness is  coming  from  those  grocery  stores.  Twenty 
pe^rcent  of  your  customers  don’t  understand  your 
froposition  right  now.  I know  mine  don’t,” 

A Little  Wichita  Stunt 

H.  F.  Rehg  (People’s  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  Wich- 
ita, Kan.)  : 

“A  lot  of  people  say  ‘I  don’t  want  the  pre- 
miums; I can  buy  those  things.’  We  have  adopted 
a little  stunt  in  Wichita  that  frequently  takes  them 
away  from  the  grocery  store  and  later  gets  them 
into  the  premium,  or  if  not  it  keeps  them  coming 
to  us  for  coffee.  If  they  don’t  want  the  premium, 
we  say,  ‘Very  well ; let  us  give  you  more  coffee 
for  your  money.  We  will  give  you  an  18-ounce 
pound  instead  of  a 16-ounce  pound  if  you  don’t 
want  the  premium.’ 

“You’d  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  people 
that  come  in  and  say  they  want  a long  pound  of 
coffee.  They  take  it  home  and  put  it  into  the 
pound  coffee  can,  and  have  some  left  in  the  can. 
Those  little  two  ounces  loom  up  mighty  big  to 
some  people.  Later  on  when  they  come  into  the 
store  and  see  the  premiums  they  say,  ‘What  are 
all  these  dishes  and  this  aluminum  ware?  Are 
those  premiums  ?’ 

“‘Yes,  if  you  prefer  you  may  take  a 16-ounce 
pound  of  coffee  and  get  a ticket,  and  eventually 
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you  will  get  some  of  these  things  for  your  home.’ 
It  swings  them  over  to  the  premium  plan.” 

The  Association  Circulars 
President  Hellick  explained  the  new  circular 
method.  These  are  printed  by  the  association, 
with  the  latter’s  trade  mark,  and  sold  to  members 
by  the  thousand.  Any  ideas  the  purchasers  may 
have  for  their  own  imprint  on  the  back  are  sent  to 
the  association’s  advertising  man,  who  fixes  them 
up,  and  the  fully  printed  matter  is  sent  back. 

Mr.  Hellick  said  that  in  addition  his  firm  used 
two-color  cards  to  be  left  with  customers  and  also, 
sent  out  other  cards  to  impress  the  “tea  and  coffee 
wagon-route  method,”  besides  using  some  news- 
paper advertising.  He  said  that  membership  cards 
would  be  issued  next  year. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  ACCOUNTING 


Suggestions  on  How  Wagon  Merchants 
May  Improve  Their  Business 
and  Stop  Leaks* 

By  John  N.  Nolan 

Chief  Accountant,  Jewel  Tea  Co.,  Chicago 

There  is  one  branch  of  accounting  that  may 
be  dealt  with  to  the  benefit  of  all;  that  is 
the  cost  of  operation.  Every  merchant  keeps  his 
expenses  in  some  way.  The  small  merchant  may 
do  it  in  a small  way,  and  the  large  one  may  re- 
quire more  accounts  and  different  methods  of 
handling  his  transactions  in  order  to  arrive  at 
what  he  may  consider  his  net  profit  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

So  far  as  I know,  few  small  merchants  go  into 
details  or  refinements  of  accounting  to  set  out  the 
various  divisions  of  their  business  that  pay  a profit 
and  those  which  cause  a loss.  Not  only  in  the  tea 
and  coffee  trade,  but  in  practically  every  other 
business,  it  has  been  found  by  accountants  that 
frequently  one  branch  of  an  industry  carries  all 
others  with  it ; in  other  words,  one  department 
bears  the  expense  of  all  others. 

Value  of  Keeping  Accounts 
Take,  for  instance,  a particular  case  I have  in 
mind,  that  of  a merchant  out  West  operating  in 
a town  of  75,000.  He  had  a general  merchandi.se 
store,  selling  furniture,  shoes,  groceries,  hard- 
ware, and  other  lines,  and  it  was  the  popular  be- 
lief that  he  was  coining  money,  for  the  reason 
that  all  avenues  of  business  led  right  to  his  door. 
Still,  in  the  privacy  of  his  office,  he  often  .sat  and 
wondiircfl  where  all  the  profits  were  going. 

He  finally  employed  accountants  from  Chicago, 
and  after  some  months  they  found  that  only  one 
branch  of  the  entire  business  yielded  a profit,  and 
that  branch,  the  grocery,  carried  everything  on  its 
shoulders.  The  furniture  just  about  broke  even, 
riiere  was  a slight  loss  in  hardware  and  a tre- 
mendous loss  in  shoes. 

With  all  these  figures  before  him  the  merchant 
found  that  the  profit  he  was  making  in  the  grocery 
business  was  paying  for  the  exjicnses  of  the  other 
departments.  Consequently,  he  was  in  position  to 
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correct  matters  by  dealing  individually  with  each 
department,  adjusting  expenses  or  gross  profits  as 
he  found  necessary. 

This  illustrates  in  a small  way  the  value  of 
statistical  information  which  can  be  obtained  only 
by  modern  accounting  methods. 

Only  Thirteen  Replied 

Your  president,  some  few  weeks  ago,  wrote  each 
member  asking  for  certain  statistical  information 
pertaining  to  the  cost  of  operating  his  business, 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  On  a recent  visit  to 
Easton,  Pa.,  I had  a conference  with  Mr.  Hellick 
and  his  accountant,  in  connection  with  this  data ; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  only  13  replies  have 
been  received. 

I don’t  know  what  conclusion  to  draw  from  that. 
It  may  be  that  the  other  members  do  not  keep 
their  accounts  in  such  a manner  as  would  enable 
them  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  are  asked 
or  give  the  data  segregated  into  the  various  divis- 
ions that  the  accountant  outlined. 

The  point  I want  to  bring  out  is  that  if  the  fig- 
ures furnished  by  the  members  were  obtained  in 
the  same  manner  and  from  a common  ground  each 
could  gain  a vast  amount  of  benefit  by  being  able 
to  compare  his  itemized  expenses  with  those  of  his 
fellow  members. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  many  members 
operate  in  ways  somewhat  different  from  others. 
Some  merchants  operate  stores  in  addition  to 
wagon-delivery  routes,  and  others  operate  bakeries 
in  addition  to  the  tea,  coffee,  and  grocery  business. 
Such  may  have  the  cost  of  operating  their  stores 
or  bakeries  entered  separately  and  use  such  fig- 
ures as  a basis  for  comparison  with  other  mer- 
chants who  operate  along  similar  lines.  Then 
again  some  sell  on  the  instalment  plan.  Special 
accounting  plans  can  be  provided  to  take  care  of 
cases  such  as  these ; but  the  main  fact  remains  that 
a standard  expense  system  is  necessary  if  any 
common  good  is  to  be  derived  from  a comparison 
of  one  merchant’s  expenses  against  the  others. 

The  Jewel  Tea  Co.’s  System 
The  Jewel  Tea  Co.  operates  a large  number  of 
wagons.  The  business  of  each  wagon,  each  week, 
is  considered  as  a unit.  Further,  statistics  are 
compiled  showing  the  average  collections  and  ex- 
penses per  wagon  per  week  and  per  period  of  four 
weeks.  By  comparing  the  expenses  of  one  wagon 
with  that  of  another  operating  in  the  same  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  other  territory,  we  can  tell  at  a 
glance  whether  it  is  profitable  to  operate  that 
wagon,  or  if  there  seems  to  be  a loss,  or  if  that 
route  does  not  seem  to  yield  the  revenue  expected. 

If  the  last,  we  know  right  then  that  something 
is  wrong.  The  operation  of  that  route  is  then 
carefully  analyzed,  and  from  the  detailed  informa- 
tion at  hand  it  is  ])ossible  to  correct  the  trouble 
within  a short  time,  cither  by  concentration  on  the 
reduction  of  expense  or  by  increase  in  business  or 
both.  Such  a study  sometimes  leads  to  rerouting, 
change  of  equipment,  con.solidation  with  other 
routes,  or  abandonmenl. 

In  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  methods  and 
liractices  of  the  Jewel  Tea  Co.,  1 shall  read  the 
aggregation  of  accounts  in  the  analysis  of  branch 
exiiense: 

.Sai.arik.s,  Travei.ing  and  Delivery 
hirst,  let  us  lake  salary  and  traveling  expenses, 
which  arc  carried  as  separate  items.  We  have 
branch  managers’  salaries ; store  salaries,  which 
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include  shipping  clerk  and  other  help  of  that  na- 
ture ; salaries  of  office  help ; extra  salesmen’s  sala- 
ries ; salaries  of  advance  salesmen,  men  who  go  out 
and  dig  up  business ; route  supervisors ; traveling 
expenses,  excluding  salesmen  and  auditors.  The 
total  of  each  classification  is  considered  branch 
salary  expenses  and  prorated  according  to  the 
number  of  routes  operated. 

Next  we  come  to  actual  delivery  costs.  We 
have  the  horse  and  wagon  operation;  wagon  and 
harness  repairs ; autotruck  operation  and  repairs ; 
truck  and  barn  expenses ; and  traveling  expenses 
of  wagon  salesmen.  Each  of  these  accounts  ap- 
pears in  totals  by  weeks  and  by  periods,  and  the 
sum  of  these  represents  the  delivery  cost.  Express, 
drayage  and  freight,  rent,  light,  heat,  power  and 
water,  repairs  of  building,  fixtures,  telephone  and 
telegraph,  exchange,  postage,  stationery  and  office 
supplies,  shipping  expense,  newspaper  advertising, 
watch  service,  miscellaneous  expense,  route  super- 
visor’s traveling  expense,  and  meeting  expense, 
all  pertaining  to  the  branch,  and  each  carried  sep- 
arately, and  the  aggregate  is  known  as  general 
branch  expense. 

Vehicle  and  merchandise  licenses  are  being  car- 
ried separately,  although  we  are  now  considering 
including  them  in  delivery  cost.  We  carry  as 
separate  items  breakage  and  allowance  and  taxes 
pertaining  to  the  branches. 

What  applies  in  the  case  of  the  Jewel  Tea  Co. 
will  apply  to  the  merchant  who  operates  more  than 
one  wagon,  because  it  gives  him  a basis  of  com- 
parison of  any  one  of  these  expense  accounts  of 
one  route  with  that  of  others.  If  he  has  three  or 
10  or  20  routes,  he  can  go  just  as  far  as  he  wants 
to  in  comparing  what  it  costs  to  operate  one  route 
as  against  the  others.  If  it  is  found  that  it  costs 
more  to  operate  one  wagon  than  another,  it  is 
time  to  stop  right  there  and  investigate  the  reason. 
This  may  be  done  by  a comparison  of  each  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  total  expenses. 

Benefits  from  the  Accounts 

The  classification  I read  is  an  analysis  of  the 
branch  expense  only ; but  let  me  say  that,  as  the 
Jewel  Tea  Co.  is  not  in  business  merely  to  keep 
accounts,  we  strive  to  obtain  and  do  obtain  all 
possible  benefit  from  the  data  secured. 

To  do  this  we  maintain  an  earnings  and  statis- 
tical record  compiled  weekly.  In  this  we  start 
out  by  showing  the  number  of  wagons  operated 
yielding  collections  averaging  under  $200,  the 
Qumber  running  from  $200  to  $250,  and  over  $250, 
with  the  total  number  of  wagons  operating  dur- 
ing each  week,  and  the  average  for  each  four-week 
period.  Immediately  underneath  that  we  show 
the  collections  for  all  the  wagons  for  each  week 
and  for  each  four-week  period,  the  cost  of 
products  sold,  cost  of  profit-sharing  credits,  and, 
by  deducting  the  last  two  items,  the  gross  profit. 

I am  outlining  our  method  of  keeping  current 
statistical  information  regarding  business  with 
the  thought  that  it  may  contain  some  helpful 
hints ; but  do  not  for  a moment  propose  that  we 
interchange  information  of  that  nature,  as  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with  good  business  where 
all  members  are  competitors. 

In  the  .different  columns  of  each  week’s  statis- 
tics we  also  show  the  percentage  of  gross  profits 
(that  is  another  matter  in  each  merchant’s  affair), 
and  this  data  appears  reduced  to  basis  of  gross 
profit  per  wagon  per  week  and  the  average  per- 
centage of  gross  profit  per  wagon  for  each  four- 
week  period. 


The  Expense  Accounts 
Then  come  the  expenses.  First  are  shown  the 
salaries  of  the  wagon  salesmen,  the  total  amount 
for  each  week,  for  the  four  weeks,  and  the  average 
per  wagon.  Commission  is  entered  in  the  same  way. 
The  branch  expense,  details  of  which  have  been 
outlined  to  you  already,  comes  next,  and  following 
that  the  district  expense.  The  latter  includes  sal- 
aries, rent,  light,  heat,  power,  and  such  other  ex- 
pense accounts  as  are  created  in  the  maintenance  of 
districts. 

We  then  have  the  national  expense,  equivalent  to 
what  you  may  call  general  expense.  This  is 
something  that  cannot  well  be  charged  to  any  one 
wagon  or  set  of  wagons  or  branch  or  district; 
therefore,  from  the  nature  of  such  expense,  it 
must  be  prorated  and  spread  through  every 
revenue-producing  source.  As  the  sources  of  our 
revenue  are  our  routes,  the  national  expense  is  pro- 
rated among  the  wagons  operated.  When  a mer- 
chant, in  addition  to  operating  wagons,  also  oper- 
ates stores,  his  general  expense  would  have  to  be 
prorated  in  a somewhat  different  way,  possibly  on 
an  arbitrary  basis,  so  that  a proportion  might  be 
allocated  to  store  expense. 

How  They  Are  Classified 
I will  read  the  classification  of  accounts  carried 
under  the  general  heading  of  National  Expense: 
Officers’  and  executives’  salaries ; head-office  sal- 
aries, including  the  salaries  of  all  employees  in  the 
home  office,  exclusive  of  the  executive  staff ; 
traveling  auditors ; traveling  expense,  exclusive 
of  auditors  and  salesmen ; traveling  expense,  audi- 
tors only ; moving  expense.  Excepting  in  case  of 
large  merchants,  such  segregation  of  accounts  is 
not  necessary.  It  is  only  where  you  have  auditors 
that  you  create  auditors’  expense  or  where  you 
have  more  than  one  branch  or  more  than  one 
office  that  you  have  head-office  expense. 

Next  appear  the  rental  of  the  home  office;  home 
office  building ; machinery  and  fixture  repairs ; 
light,  heat,  power,  and  water ; telegrams,  ex- 
change, postage,  stationery,  and  office  supplies ; 
meeting  expense ; legal  expanse ; fiscal  and  audit- 
ing ; trade  papers  and  association  news ; newspaper 
advertising ; revenue  stamps  ; prize  money ; miscel- 
laneous expense ; collection  expense ; losses  due  to 
robberies  ; fire  insurance ; liability  insurance ; 
fidelity  insurance ; group  life  insurance ; fire  losses 
unsecured;  accidents  (personal  and  property); 
taxes,  except  income  taxes.  This  completes  the 
national  expense. 

Replacements  and  Breakage 
Next  we  have  renewals  and  replacements.  That 
account  is  equivalent  to  depreciation.  We  handle 
depreciation  in  a way  somewhat  different  from 
other  merchants,  in  that  we  set  up  a reserve  in 
anticipation  of  our'  renewals  or  replacements.  The 
amount  set  up  is  equivalent  or  nearly  so  to  what 
we  should  charge  off . for  depreciation,  and  any 
new  equipment  purchased  or  added  to  our  chattel 
list  is  charged  to  this  account. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a figure  each  week 
that  will  compare  favorably  with  prior  weeks,  we 
set  up  an  arbitrary  amount  based  on  past  expe- 
rience and  use  practically  the  same  figure  each 
week.  When  the  time  comes  to  clean  out  that 
account  there  is  generally  a small  balance  re- 
maining. It  may  be  on  one  side  or  it  may  be  on 
the  other,  but  that  balance  is  written  off  at  the 
proper  time  or  when  the  books  are  closed. 

Breakage  and  allowance  are  likewise  set  up  by 
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Successful  Premium  Users 


Have  been  using  HOME  COMFORT  BREAD  AND 
CAKE  CABINETS  for  years.  Some  of  the  biggest  and 
best  known  users  of  premiums  are  the  most  enthusiastic 
buyers  of  these  cabinets.  They  use  large  quantities  every 
year  and  praise  them  highly.  And  why  shouldn’t  they? 

You  Can’t  Beat  ’Em 

These  cabinets  do  the  thing  which  is  most  essential  in  a 
good  premium — they  inspire  every  woman  who  sees  them 
with  the  desire  to  own  one  herself.  You  know  what  that 
means.  That  means  more  business  for  the  person  who 
is  using  the  premium. 

Let  Us  Tell  You 

We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  samples  and  prices  or  we’ll  he 
glad  to  have  our  representative  call  and  see  you.  Also, 
we  will  be  pleased  to  refer  you  to  others  who  are  now 
using  these  cabinets  with  excellent  results.  A post  card 
in(|uiry  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Address 


THE  HOME  COMFORT  COMPANY 

ST.  PAUL  .....  MINNESOTA 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  ^Juide  in  the  H\ck  of  This  Issue  for  I-’uiitiier  Information 
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weeks.  As  reports  are  rendered  monthly,  we 
found  we  could  not  very  well  maintain  a weekly 
earnings  and  expense  statistical  record  without 
anticipating  this  breakage  and  allowance;  so  from 
former  records  we  set  up  a reserve  account,  to 
which  we  charge  an  arbitrary  amount  per  week 
per  wagon.  When  the  actual  figures  are  determ- 
ined we  credit  that  account  and  charge  expense. 

Interest  and  discount  enter  into  our  expense 
statistics  also,  and  each  week  a proportion  of 
interest  accruing  is  set  up. 

As  all  these  expenses  are  entered  we  arrive  at 
the  total  expenses  for  each  week  and  for  each 
period,  and  also  figure  the  average  expense  per 
wagon  per  week  and  the  average  for  each  four- 
week  period.  By  deducting  the  total  expense  items, 
the  average  per  week  and  per  period,  we  obtain 
the  net  profit. 

Value  of  the  Figures 

There  may  seem  to  be  a world  of  detail  and 
work  connected  with  the  asembling  of  all  the 
figures  classified  as  I have  read  them  to  you,  and 
the  question  may  arise,  Of  what  value  are  they? 
The  plan  of  keeping  in  intimate  touch  with  the 
minute  details  of  business  enables  us  to  keep 
our  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  business  at  all 
times,  and  as  it  becomes  necessary  we  apply 
suital)le  remedies  to  correct  any  unprofitable  oper- 
ations that  may  appear. 

I can  say  from  experience  that  such  information 
as  is  compiled  in  our  home  office  has  been  of 
wonderful  value,  and  will  cite  one  instance  that 
stands  out  clearly  and  should  illustrate  without 
doubt  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  such  data 
is  warranted  and  the  results  are  distinctly  prof- 
itable. 

Some  time  ago  we  took  200  wagons  that  did 
not  seem  to  be  operating  satisfactorily  and,  by 
rerouting  and  consolidating  them  and  changing 
from  wagons  to  automobiles  or  vice  versa,  saved 
approximately  25  percent  on  their  average  operat- 
ing expense.  In  addition  we  actually  increased  the 
average  sales  and  collections  per  wagon.  You 
know  what  that  means.  We  increased  business 
and  decreased  expense,  but  this  was  possible  only 
by  having  available  these  figures  that  led  us  to 
the  very  wagons  we  had  to  deal  with. 

The  maintenance  of  such  records  as  will  fur- 
nish details  and  statistics  on  the  operation  of  your 
business  is  absolutely  essential  to  profitable  and 
successful  business,  and  it  will  eventually  stop 
all  leaks  and  produce  results. 

Mutual  Duties  of  Members 

In  the  Tecup  I noticed  immediately  under- 
neath the  caption  a quotation  from  the  late  ex- 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  wherein  he  states 
that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to  con- 
tribute some  of  his  time  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
profession  to  which  he  belongs. 

If  you  gentlemen  believe  that  as  I do,  it  is 
your  duty  to  your  profession,  to  each  member 
of  the  association,  and  to  yourselves  to  contribute 
something  toward  the  association  as  a whole. 
You  are  in  position  to  contribute  this  something 
by  adopting  a standard  chart  of  operating-expense 
accounts,  so  that  later  you  may  be  able  to  derive 
benelits  by  comparing  your  expenses  against  those 
of  other  merchants  as  well  as  enabling  them  to 
secure  like  benefit. 

I have  tried  to  show  the  value  of  a comparison 
of  expense  accounts  pertaining  to  the  operation 
of  one  route  against  others  in  one  merchant’s 


business ; but  even  greater  benefits  can  be  derived 
from  a comparison  of  expense  accounts  with 
other  merchants  in  the  same  line.  I don’t  say 
that  a standardized  chart  of  accounts  can  be 
effected  in  a day.  It  can  be  done  only  by  long 
and  strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who 
want  to  see  it  put  over. 

I feel  that,  first  of  all,  in  order  to  standardize 
your  expenses,  each  merchant  should  put  into 
the  hands  of  an  accountant  the  expense  accounts 
as  he  keeps  them.  In  other  words,  he  should 
make  the  accountant  familiar  with  the  way  he 
operates  his  business  and  the  accounts  that  he 
keeps.  It  will  also  be  necessary  for  the  accountant 
to  deal  individually  with  each  merchant,  telling 
him  exactly  what  changes  are  necessary  and  the 
manner  by  which  his  different  expenses  shall  be 
treated  in  order  that  the  results  may  be  those 
anticipated  or  desired. 

What  Others  Have  Done 

Personally  I strongly  advocate  the  adoption  of 
this  plan,  for  I have  seen  in  various  other  lines 
of  business  vast  benefits  derived  from  such  com- 
parisions  as  I have  been  speaking  of.  In  the 
Wholesale  Drygoods  Association  a form  somewhat 
similar  to  the  questionary  distributed  by  Presi- 
dent Hellick  has  been  in  use  for  some  time.  Every 
year  each  merchant  fills  in  one  of  these  forms,  on 
which  he  shows  his  various  principal  classes  of 
expenses,  and  mails  this  report  without  signing  his 
name  to  the  secretary  of  the  association.  There  is 
nothing  on  the  form  to  indicate  the  identity  of 
the  merchant,  and  the  volume  of  business  is  in- 
dicated as  follows : Gross  sales  under  $500,000 ; 
gross  sales  $500,000  to  $1,000,000;  gross  sales 
$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000;  and  so  on. 

These  figures  are  being  used  every  day  by  the 
members  of  the  Wholesale  Drygoods  Association, 
each  of  whom  competes  with  the  other  the  same 
as  you  do,  and  I have  been  assured  that  the 
members  consider  the  information  obtained  in 
this  way  to  be  direct  benefit. 


ROUND  AND  ROUND  THE  EXHIBITS 

Striking  Features  of  the  Industrial  Display 
at  the  Wagon-Route  Men’s 
Convention 

By  Helen  G.  Smith 

Indianapolis 

*^HE  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Association  at 
the  Hotel  Claypool,  Indianapolis,  was  marked  by 
an  interesting  exhibit  of  manufacturers  held  in  the 
big  assembly  room,  at  which  hundreds  of  articles 
were  put  on  display  by  the  more  than  80  firms 
represented. 

Aluminum  Ware  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Aluminum  Ware  Mfg.  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
showed  an  extensive  line  of  aluminum  ware,  which 
included  the  quick-brew  coffee  pot,  a device  that 
is  in  high  favor  in  the  trade.  It  embodies  the 
popular  filtration  brewing  principle.  George  W. 
Maybee  was  in  charge  of  the  exhibit.  E.  P,  Bad- 
ger, president  of  the  company,  spent  a few  hours 
at  the  convention. 

Arcadia  Food  Co. 

The  Arcadia  Food  Co..  New  York,  was  repre- 
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The  Perco'  Pot.  The  wonder  cooking'  uten&il.  Cooks  by  percolation.  Cannot 
bum  or  boil  over.  Made  of  cduminum  with  extra  steel  bottom. 

Perco  Ware  Alumrnum  Waterless  Cooker.  Cooks  without  water. 

Roasts  without  burning  or  over-cooking.  Used  over  flame  on  top 
of  stove.  Needs  no  watching. 

Perco  Ware  Sink  Bucket.  An  aluminum  utensil  for  holding  table 
refuse,  peelings,  etc.,  until  they  are  drained  dry  ready  to  burn. 

‘‘Wonderful/’  says  well  known  authorities. 

G.  B.  Shorn,  Coffee  and  Teas,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. : “Yctir  Perco  Pot  is  such  a phe- 
nomenal seller,  that  we  cannot  help  complimenting  you  on  it.” 

C.  A.  Smith,  Pres.,  Great  Eastern  Coffee  & Tea  Co.:  “Have  secured  more  new 
customers  through  recommendation  by  users  of  Perco  Pots  than  any  other  premium  we 
have  ever  handled.” 

Geo.  F.  Hellick,  Pres.,  Geo.  F.  Hellick  Coffee  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.:  “We  are  con- 
vinced that  your  Perco  Pot  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  best  premiums  ever  put  in 

the  field.” 

A.  E.  Holmes,  Great  Central  Tea 
Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.  “We  have  se- 
cured a lot  of  new  business  with 
the  F'erco  Pot  even  under  these 
difficult  times.” 

L.  E.  Johnson,  Western  Tea 
Co.:  “The  Perco  Pot  has  the 

edge  on  ’em  all.” 

Try  them  as  premiums,  they’ll 
get  business  for  you.  Write  for 
full  particulars. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  J.  LICHTNER,  Pres. 

PERCO  WARE  COMPANY 

288  West  Water  Street, 

Perco  Ware  Waterless  Cooker  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Percoi  Ware  Sink  Bucket 


instancing 

ONE  OF  MANY  POPULAR  PREMIUMS 


A ihin  .Japanese  Tea  in  a floral  design  with 
green,  yellow,  and  blue  borders.  Ovide  shape. 

Sl.6.5  DOZEN  IN  FULL  30  DOZ.  CASES F.  O.  R.  SEATTLE 

S1.90  DOZEN  IN  FULL  30  DOZ.  CASES F.  O.  IL  CLEVELAND 

‘^Stimulate  a Sullen  Market  with  Premiums  Rightly  Priced.” 

Wc  invite  inf|uiries  redating  to  sj>ccial  prices  on  Premiums  such  as  domestic  dinnerware  and  aluminum  utensils 
manufactured  by  us. 


THE  GEO.  H.  BOWMAN  CO. 

224-226-228  EUCLID  AVENUE  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

CONSUI.7  Cl.A.SSII'lED  BuYKh’s  fluiUF.  IN  THE  B\CK  0|-  TlIIS  I.SSUK  I'OR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
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sented  by  a fine  line  of  lemon-pie  and  cake  fillings, 
easy  jell,  and  private-brand  jelly  powders.  C.  G. 
Hook  way  was  in  charge. 

Bellaire  Enamel  Co. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Bellaire  Enamel  Co.  of  Bel- 
laire, Ohio,  was  in  charge  of  Sam  Kapner,  sales 
manager,  and  included  full  lines  of  the  Becco 
enameled  cooking  utensils.  The  main  exhibit  was 
a new  round  double  roaster,  a self-basting  sani- 
tary afifair  which  has  created  quite  an  interest 
among  dealers.  It  is  known  to  the  trade  as  the 
White  House  roaster. 

Chester  Lace  Mills 

Charles  Vonderhite  was  seen  in  charge  of  the 
Chester  Lace  Mills’  exhibit.  This  company,  of 
Chester,  Pa.,  had  a fine  display  of  nottingham  lace 
curtains,  which  every  woman  visitor  looked  over 
carefully.  They  have  been  found  fine  for  pre- 
miums by  the  tea  and  coffee  trade.  They  are  fin- 
ished on  both  ends  alike,  and  therefore  can  be  re- 
versed. They  come  in  Egyptian,  ivory,  and  white 
as  to  color. 

Enterprise  Chemical  Co. 

The  Enterprise  Chemical  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  of 
which  C.  A.  Chase,  the  secretary,  was  in  charge  of 
its  exhiint,  put  out  a line  of  flavoring  extracts.  Its 
vanillin,  coumarin,  and  vanilla  are  well  known  in 
the  trade  and  were  a feature  at  the  exhibit.  It 


also  had  on  display  Ecco  ade,  a soft  drink,  pre- 
pared sirups,  Aunt  Eliza  bluing  tablet,  Ecco  chafing 
powder,  and  a full  line  of  toilet  articles  and  drug 
sundries. 

Federal  Pure  Food  Co. 

The  Federal  Pure  Food  Co.  of  Chicago  had  the 
most  artistic  of  all  the  displays,  and  was  in  charge 
of  Vernon  A.  White,  president  of  the  company, 
and  John  M.  Kleppinger,  treasurer.  It  consisted 
of  coconut  cream  custard,  lemon-pie  filling,  and 
other  dessert  preparations,  baking  powder,  non- 
alcoholic food  flavors,  economy  cake,  cero  butter, 
marshmallow  creme,  cent-a-glass  (a  summer  bev- 
erage), krispy  krust,  etc.  The  newest  product  is 
a maroon  powder  for  making  home-made  coconut 
macaroons. 

The  beautiful  exhibit  was  formed  with  a back- 
ground of  silver  cloth  and  purple  velvet,  with 
marble  flooring  and  archway  composed  of  a paint- 
ing of  an  oriental  scene  with  coconut  trees.  On 
each  side  of  this  were  large  candles,  which  were 
lighted  at  the  opening  of  the  display  and  prizes 
offered  to  the  visitors  guessing  nearest  to  the  dura- 
tion of  their  burning. 

The  names  of  the  lucky  guessers  as  to  how  long 
the  candles  burned  and  their  guesses  follow : Mrs. 
Armbruster  of  the  Rex  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  who  re- 
ceived a five-pound  box  of  Betsy  Ross  candy  for 
the  nearest  guess  on  the  candle  burning  for  the 


The  Unique  Booth  of  the  Federal  Pure  Food  Co.  at  Indianapolis 
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SECTIONAL  VIEW  SHOWING  COFFEE 
BREWING.  NOTE  FILTERER  COVERS 
OPENING  TO  LIP  WHEN  NOT  POURING 


‘‘Cook-Rite” 

Quick  Brew  Coffee  Pot 

DECLARED  BY  EXPERTS  — THE  BEST 
DEVICE  KNOWN  FOR  MAKING  COFFEE 

SIMPLE— ECONOMICAL— EFFICIENT 


THE 

TRADE  MARK  REG. 

/I^okRite*^ 

AT  THE 

HIGH  GRADE 

(5  ALUMINUM  ^1 

POPULAR 

LINE 

\4  UTENSILS  .0/ 

\ MADE  IN  / 

PRICE 

U.S.A. 

MAIL  US 

YOUR  ORDERS  — 

OUR  HIGH 

QUALITY  AND  LOW  PRICES  WILL  BRING 
RE-ORDERS. 

ALUMINUM  WARE  MFC,  CO., 
ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


A bad  Potato  year  means 
A good  Macaroni  year 

Are  your  men  pushing  HARVEST 
Macaroni,  Spaghetti,  and  Egg 
Noodles?  AOr/ 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE! 

TO  THE  TEA  AND 
COFFEE  TRADE 

Let  US  show  you  how  many  con- 
cerns have  increased  their  sales  and 
profits  by  handling  our  popular 
soap  products.  We  are  the  largest 
Private  Label  Soap  Flake  Manu- 
facturers in  the  world.  It  will  pay 
you  to  look  over  our  Samples  and 
Prices.  Get  away  from  the  Slow 
Sellers!  Increase  your  Soap  Sales! 
We  will  show  you  the  New 
Way.  Right  now  is  the  time  to 
write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


FORTUNE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


THE  HEWITT  BROS.  SOAP  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

DAYTON  - OHIO 
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ladies’  contest,  came  within  10  minutes  of  the  cor- 
rect time. 

There  were  eight  chances  on  the  candle  burned 
for  the  men’s  contest.  The  first  prize  was  won  by 
G.  E.  Odor  of  the  Great  Eastern  Tea  & Coffee 
Co.,  who  guessed  within  four  minutes  of  the  right 
time.  His  prize  was  three  gross  packages  of  the 
maroon  powder.  The  second  price,  two  gross  of 
the  powder,  was  carried  off  by  E.  L.  Cheetham  of 
the  Banner  Coffee  Co.,  Milwaukee,  who  came  with- 
in seven  minutes. 

The  next  five  guesses  were  awarded  one  gross 
each  of  the  maroon  powder,  and  were  received  by 
J.  A.  Smith  of  the  Ideal  Tea  Co.,  Portland,  Ore., 
who  guessed  within  10  minutes ; F.  H.  Mulloy  of 
Louisville,  within  40  minutes ; Mr.  Gardner  of  the 
Gardner  Bros.  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  one  hour  and  38 
minutes;  A.  Frankenberg  of  the  Imperial  Tea  Co., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  hour  and  52  minutes ; F.  S.  Mc- 
Guire of  the  McGuire  Tea  Co.,  Chicago,  three 
hours  and  five  minutes. 

The  last  prize  was  won  by  Theodore  Schlough 
of  the  George  F.  Hellick  Coffee  Co.  with  a wild 
guess  within  24  hours  and  39  minutes,  thus  receiv- 
ing the  lx)oby  prize  of  two  dozen  of  the  maroon 
powder. 

The  total  value  of  the  prizes  amounted  to  more 
than  $730. 

Fortune  Products  Co. 

The  Fortune  Products  Co.  had  an  enticing  ex- 
hibit set  up  under  the  charge  of  M.  C.  Watters, 
treasurer.  This  concern  recently  purchased  the 
business  of  the  Briggs  Cereal  Co.,  packer  of  the 
Harvest  brand  of  macaroni.  Robert  W.  Brown, 


sales  manager,  helped  to  make  the  tea  and  coffee 
visitors  feel  welcomed. 

Fruit  Valley  Corp. 

Much  interest  centered  around  the  exhibit  of  the 
Fruit  Valley  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  charge 
of  Walter  Clarke,  who  served  a refreshing  drink 
of  family  ade  of  cherry  and  orange  flavor  to  many 
appreciative  visitors.  In  addition  there  was  an  as- 
sistant stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall  that 
served  the  ade  from  a large  punchbowl.  Family 
ade  comes  in  various  flavors.  The  firm  also  puts 
out  sal  ade,  jell  ade,  and  kitchen  ade,  which  have 
much  popularity. 

B.  F.  Gump  Co. 

The  size  of  its  machines  prevented  the  B.  F. 
Gump  Co.  of  Chicago  from  showing  one  of  its 
steel-cut  coffee  mills.  Samples  of  coffee  on  dis- 
play showed  the  different  sizes  in  granulation. 
W.  D,  Newcomer,  E.  G.  Berry,  and  M.  T.  Williams 
were  in  attendance. 

Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 

The  Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co.  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
was  taken  care  of  by  J.  M.  Hewitt,  vice  president 
of  the  company,  and  L.  G.  Holsey,  secretary.  The 
main  exhibit  consisted  of  a display  of  Thrift  flakes. 
Easy  Task  lines  of  washing  tablets,  laundry  soap, 
chips,  and  washing  powders. 

Thrift  is  all  that  the  name  implies  and  more,  as 
it  washes  all  sorts  of  fabrics  in  a quick  and  satis- 
factory manner.  It  is  a big  seller  on  account  of 
its  wonderful  washing  properties.  It  is  very  fine 
also  for  dishes  and  glass  ware,  and  has  been  found 
good  for  shampooing  as  well.  Made  from  the 


The  Display  of  Union  Coffee  Bags  at  the  N.  R.  T.  & C.  M.  Con\t:ntion 
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A of 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RETAIL 
TEA  AND  COFFEE  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION 
AND  THEIR  GUESTS. 


WE  WISH  TO  EXPRESS  OUR  THANKS  AND  APPRECIATION  FOR 
THE  GENEROUS  CONSIDERATION  WE  RECEIVED  AT  THEIR  SIXTH 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION.  PARDON  US  IF  WE  BOAST  THAT  WE  HAVE 
RECEIVED  ORDERS  FROM  ALL  BUT  SEVEN  OF  THE  MEMBERS  ATTEND- 
ING. WE  WOULD  INDEED  BE  UNGRATEFUL  IF  WE  FAILED  TO  BE 
THANKFUL  FOR  SUCH  A RECORD. 


CYCLONE  CLEANER,  INC. 

INDIANAPOLIS  INDIANA 

Our  Label  or  Yours. 


FINE  CUTLERY  FOR  FINE  PREMIUMS 

We  illustrate  a 3-piece  set  made  with  genuine  Pearl  Handles, 
imported  blades,  correctly  balanced  and  hand  ground  to  a true 
cutting  edge,  forged  steel  fork,  and  sharpening  steel  with  Sterling 
Silver  Ferrule. 

>Ve  also  have  a full  line  of  cutlery  of  every  kind,  including  Stag 
Caning  Sets,  Table  Cutlery,  Scissors,  Nail  Clippers,  etc. 

Write  for  particulars  of  our  many  exceptional  premium  items 
and  quotations  of  our  unasually  low  prices. 

CONTINENTAL  MFG.  CO.,  23d  St.  & 6th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


IF  YOU  ARE 

LARGE  SELLERS  of 

MARSHMALLOW  FLUFF  PIE  FILLING 
FLAVORING  EXTRACTS  FRUIT  NECTAR 
DESSERT  JELLY  SPICES 

BAKING  POWDER,  ETC. 

You  can  get  prompt  aiid  cheerful  information  about 
these  goo^  under  your  private  brand  by  addressing — 

Sherer-Gillett  Company 

17TH  AND  CLARK  STREETS, 

CHICAGO,  DEPARTMENT  K. 


NEEDLE  BOOKS 


We  import  our  own  Needles,  carry  finished  high 
class  Needle  Books  in  Stock — any  style — any  price, 
from  $25.00  per  1000  books  up — can  be  used  for 
Premium,  mail  order,  souvenir  or  specialty  adver- 
tising, or  as  insert  in  package  Coffee  and  Tea. 


Memo  Book 
— Common 
Sense 
Reminder 

r.oose  leaf,  indi- 
vidual coupon  for 
each  memo,  tear 
out  when  finished, 
big  value  for  little 
money  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium, 
imi>rint  Cold 
Bronze  inside 
front  cover. 


Yes:  We  have  other  articles  for 


Premium  and  Specialty  Advertising 
Dept.  T 

L.  & M.  L.  HIRSCH.  1133  Broadway,  New  York 
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creamy  white  meat  of  the  coconut  and  with  edible 
oils,  it  appeals  to  women  who  love  daintiness  even 
in  soaps  used  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Hobart  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Hobart  Mfg.  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio,  was  repre- 
sented by  George  E.  Hayner,  who  had  an  extensive 
display  of  coffee  mills,  including  one  with  a special 
chaff-removing  attachment.  Mr.  Hayner  said  that 
a large  percentage  of  the  association  membership 
was  already  using  Hobart  mills  and  that  his  pres- 
ence there  was  principally  to  meet  old  friends  of 
the  Hobart  line. 

Home  Comfort  Co. 

The  Home  Comfort  Co.  of  St.  Paul  had  a dis- 
play of  cake,  pastry,  and  bread  cabinets,  in  charge 
of  J.  A.  Lunstrom.  The  feature  was  a new  col- 
lapsible cabinet,  which  is  but  an  inch  and  a half 
thick  when  collapsed,  and  scientifically  ventilated, 
easily  taken  apart,  and  cleaned,  which  is  a big  item 
for  tbe  housewife.  The  T aluminum  cabinet  is 
also  popular  with  the  tea  and  coffee  trade. 

Hooton  Cocoa  Co. 

M.  J.  Dodd  was  in  charge  of  the  Hooton  Cocoa 
Co.’s  exhibit.  The  plant  is  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
the  exhibit  featured  the  Harvest  brand  of  cocoa, 
sweetened  cocoa,  premium  chocolate,  and  sweetened 
chocolate.  Mr.  Dodd  says  prices  are  the  lowest  in 
the  history  of  the  industry,  and  the  company  is 
urging  the  trade  to  buy  now,  as  a big  rise  is  ex- 
pected within  the  next  eight  months. 

Icy  Hot  Bottle  Co. 

The  Icy  Hot  Bottle  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  in  charge 


of  L,  D.  Timmons,  was  a favorite  haunt  of  the 
visitors.  The  line  of  vacuum  bottles  included  some 
lovely  ones  enameled  in  colors  designed  to  fit  in 
with  the  color  schemes  of  rooms  planned  to  be 
used  in.  Mr.  Timmons  was  a busy  man  all  through 
the  exhibit,  demonstrating  to  the  tea  and  coffee 
mer.chants.  The  popular-priced  lunch  kit  was  a 
big  favorite  among  the  merchants. 

Jewett  & Sherman  Co. 

The  Jewett  & Sherman  Co.  of  Milwaukee  showed 
a line  of  prepared  mustard,  peanut  butter,  and 
olives.  H.  G.  Bennett  and  Philip  M.  Horton  were 
in  attendance.  This  concern  puts  up  an  extensive 
line  of  food  specialties  under  private  label  as  well 
as  its  own. 

Limoges  China  Co. 

Steered  by  D.  S.  Albright,  the  Limoges  China 
Co.  of  Sebring,  Ohio,  found  safe  anchorage  in  the 
exhibit  room  and  had  many  interested  visitors  to 
inspect  its  beautiful  line  of  chinaware.  Dinner  sets 
of  31  and  42  pieces  were  on  view  as  premiums 
for  the  tea  and  coffee  trade,  as  well  as  assorted 
fancy  salad  sets  and  other  different  designs.  They 
gave  many  lovely  china  ashtrays  to  the  visitors 
as  souvenirs. 

Minerva  Supply  Co. 

Joseph  Kutsch  of  the  Minerva  Supply  Co.  of 
Minerva,  Ohio,  was  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  of 
chinaware,  consisting  of  dinner  sets  and  open-stock 
patterns  in  decorated  and  white,  fancy  salads,  etc. 
It  is  featuring  a special  31-piece  set,  among  the 
most  interesting  on  view  at  the  convention. 


Qrearfettl* 


WHY? 


The  Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co.  display  of 
vacuum  bottles  (as  reproduced  above) 
was  one  of  tbe  convention’s  most  at- 
tractive exhibits.  A lunch  kit  was 
featured. 


The  National  Packaging  Ma- 
chinery Co.  had  one  of  its  Scott 
automatic  scales  in  actual  opera- 
tion, as  seen  in  the  picture 
below.  A Smith  exact-weight 
scale  was  used  for  checking  the 
weights. 


Two  OF  THE  Striking  Exhibits  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wagon  Dealers’  Association 
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Sell  Your  Own  Brands 
of  Coffee 


DO  you  ever  stop  and  think  of  the  All  Important 
part  Coffee  plays  in  your  business  ? That  Coffee 
is  responsible  for  More  Lost  Customers  and  that 
it  is  responsible  for  More  New  Customers  than  any- 
thing else  you  sell? 

And  doesn’t  it  stand  to  reason  that  Coffee  in  the  Bean 
Ground  Fresh  in  any  grade  of  grind  to  suit  your  cus- 
tomers’ methods  of  brewing  shows  far  Better  Results 
for  the  housewife  than  Coffee  that  has  been  Ground 
and  put  up  in  Cans  weeks  euid  maybe  months  before  it 
is  used  ? 

If  you  handle  three  or  four  Good  Grades  of  Bulk  Coffee 
and  Grind  It  Fresh  for  each  customer — then  put  it  up 
in  a package  bearing  Your  Own  Ncime,  you  are  satisfy- 
ing your  trade  more  completely,  giving  themi  Better 
Value  for  less  money,  and  making  more  profit  on  Every 
Single  Pound  You  Sell!  And  you’re  ad^vertising  Your- 
self instead  of  somebody  else!  You  are  selling  somieth'ng 
your  customers  can  buy  from  You^ — and  You  Only. 

There  is  only  One  Way  to  Build  Coffee  Sales — that  is 
by  selling  Freshly  Ground  Coffee.  Write  us  for  our 
booklet  “How  to  Build  and  Hold  a Retail  Coffee 
Business.” 

We  shall  also  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  the  Hobart 
Peanut  Butter  Attachment — fits  right  on  Hob^u't  Coffee 
Mills  at  small  added  cost. 


The  Hobart  Manufacturing  Company 

114  Penn  Avenue  Troy,  Ohio 


“Maroons 

for 

Macaroons 

Just  add 
water,  sugar 
and  bake— 


A wholesome  Food 
as  satisL^Q^  as 
candy 


MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD 
EXCLUSIVELY  BY  THE 


corrtt  MlltS-~'ME*TCIIOPPfllS 


FEDERAL  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ORIGINATORS  OF  COCOANUT  CREME 
CUSTARD,  KRISPY  KRUST  AND  OTHER 
FOOD  SPECIALTIES.  PRICES  AND  SAM- 
PLES GLADLY  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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National  Packaging  Machinery  Co. 

“Great  Scott!  You  see  ’em  everywhere!”  This 
is  the  wording  of  a sign  displayed  at  the  booth  of 
the  National  Packaging  Machinery  Co.  of  Boston. 
The  exhibit  included  a Scott  automatic  weighing 
machine,  which  was  set  up  in  conjunction  with  a 
conveyor  elevator.  A motor  was  attached,  therebv 
giving  a working  demonstration  of  the  operation 
and  efficiency  of  the  machine.  A Smith  exact- 
weight  scale  was  also  used  to  test  weights. 

Guided  by  H.  S.  Hansen  and  A.  S.  Johnson,  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  exhibit,  the  visiting  coffee 
men  evinced  much  interest;  indeed,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  displays  at  the  convention. 

E.  & A.  Opler,  Inc. 

E.  & A.  Opler,  Inc.,  of  New  York  and  Chicago 
had  an  interesting  exhibit  of  bulk  and  package 
cocoa,  also  premium  and  sweet  chocolate.  Among 
other  packages  displayed  was  cocoa  put  up  in  one- 
pound  and  half-pound  glass  preserving  jars.  The 
manufacturers  say  that  this  style  of  package  is  the 
best  for  cocoa,  as  it  keeps  it  clean  and  fresh,  and 
IS  also  useful  as  a food  container  afterward. 
Arnold  Opler  was  in  charge  of  the  exhibit. 

Perco-Ware  Co. 

The  Perco-Ware  Co.  of  Milwaukee  had  a fim 
exhibit  of  perco  pots,  aluminum  waterless  cookers, 
and  perco-ware  sink  buckets,  in  charge  of  Frank  J. 
Lichtner,  president  of  the  company.  The  waterless 
cooker  and  other  lines  came  in  for  much  attention 
from  the  women  visitors  as  well  as  the  buyers. 

The  waterless  cooker  comes  in  six  sizes  and 
needs  no  watching  by  the  housewife,  as  it  cannot 
burn  the  food  nor  can  any  odor  escape.  It  takes 
less  fuel  than  other  cookers,  and  the  meats  and 
vegetables  cook  in  their  own  juices.  The  perco 
pot  has  the  great  advantage  of  having  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Good  Housekeeping  Institute,  and 
combines  the  good  qualities  of  the  percolator  with 
the  convenience  of  the  double  boiler.  The  sink 
bucket  is  of  aluminum  and  contains  a double-por- 
tion arrangement,  allowing  the  scraps  to  dry  so 
that  they  may  be  burned. 

Sebring  Pottery  Co, 

J.  C.  Noblet  of  the  Sebring  Pottery  Co.,  Sebring, 
Ohio,  was  in  charge  of  the  company  exhibit  of 
china.  The  specialty  was  an  initialed  dinner  set, 
also  a 31-  and  a 42-piece  set. 

S MERER- GiLLETT  Co. 

C.  R.  Glick  and  T.  A.  Goodman  were  in  charge 
of  the  displays  of  the  various  specialties  of  the 
Sherer-Gillett  Co.  of  Chicago.  The  baking  pow- 
ders and  dessert  jelly,  which  is  packed  four  flavors 
to  the  package,  sold  big  at  the  exhibit,  with  a 
fine  line  of  extracts.  The  firm  has  been  manufac- 
turing extracts  for  69  years,  almost  a record  in 
this  line.  The  other  products  on  view  were  spices, 
marshmallow  fluff,  Gillett  washing  crystal,  fruit 
nectar,  pie  filling,  and  horseradish  mustard. 

Smith  Scale  Co. 

No  coffee  convention  would  be  complete  without 
a display  of  exact-weight  scales  manufactured  by 
the  Smith  Scale  Co.,  Columbus.  It  showed  its 
regular  line  of  scales,  which  many  coffee  packers 
and  distributors  now  consider  a necessary  part  of 
their  factory  equipment. 

Spencer  Perfume  Co, 

Another  Indiana  firm  exhibiting  was  the  Spen- 
cer Perfume  Co.  of  South  Bend,  in  charge 
of  G.  S.  Spencer.  The  company  puts  out  a line 


of  perfumes  and  toilet  waters  with  assorted  flower 
odors,  all  in  fancy  boxes  at  popular  prices  for  the 
trade.  One  of  their  most  popular  odors  is  the 
Vadis,  which  comes  in  both  the  toilet  water  and 
perfume,  packed  in  fancy  boxes.  A handsome 
colored  catalog  is  sent  free  to  all  interested  firms. 

SuNLiTE  Aluminum  Co. 

Louis  Schultz,  president  of  the  Sunlite  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  Milwaukee,  in  charge  of  the  exhibit 
of  aluminum  utensils,  had  on  view  a convention- 
special  roaster  which  attracted  considerable  in- 
terest, as  well  as  his  fine  line  of  teakettles,  dish- 
pans,  etc.  The  firm’s  alumimun  consists  of  1,200 
pieces  in  all. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

The  Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp.,  New  York, 
displayed  its  complete  line  of  wagon-route  bags, 
a special  grade  that  has  been  developed  after 
years  of  cooperation  with  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, as  it  had  been  found  that  the  ordinary 
grocery  bag  was  hardly  suitable  to  stand  up  under 
the  severe  usage  received  in  the  wagon-route  serv- 
ice. They  were  shown  packed  and  sealed,  in 
various  grades,  weights  and  finishes  of  paper,  and 
with  and  without  oil-resisting  linings. 

New  printing  achievements  on  Kraft  bags  were 
received  with  notable  interest,  as  members  are 
coming  to  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  compete 
with  retail  stores  in  the  appearance  of  their 
packages.  This  is  hard  to  do,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  _ retail  stores  can  use  a less  serviceable 
but  fancier  package.  The  display  was  labeled, 
“What  kind  of  printing  can  be  done  on  Kraft?” 

The  Union  duplex  coffee  bag  and  flour  sack 
completed  the  display,  and  interested  particularly 
those  who  conduct  retail  stores  in  addition  to  their 
wagon-route  trade. 

Samples  of  the  Union  carryall  bag  were  dis- 
tributed as  souvenirs. 

Wabash  Basket  Co, 

The  Wabash  Basket  Co.  was  one  of  many 
Hoosicr  concerns  whose  products  were  on  view, 
these  in  the  hands  of  J.  J.  Harding,  sales  man- 
ager. The  plant  at  Marion,  Ind.,  produces  every- 
thing in  splint  baskets  for  the  tea  and  coffee  deal- 
ers. There  is'a  new  patented-handle  route  basket 
that  has  all  the  good  points  of  the  single-handled 
basket,  and  in  addition,  by  a sliding  attachment, 
the  handle  can  be  let  down  and  the  baskets  be 
shipped  nested,  saving  two-thirds  of  freight  costs. 

WiDLAR  Co. 

Mayonnaise  salad  dressing  was  the  big  feature 
of  the  fine  exhibit  of  the  Widlar  Co.  of  Cleveland. 
The  company’s  salesmen,  L.  A.  Vinnedge,  W.  _J. 
Hynes  and  C.  E.  Heren,  were  in  attendance,  busily 
expounding  the  merits  of  the  salad  dressing, 
spices,  extracts,  teas,  coffees,  etc. 

The  company  makes  the  famous  C.  W,  brand  of 
salad  dressing  and  also  packs  under  private  labels 
for  the  tea  and  coffee  trade.  Its  salad  dressing 
has  been  very  successful,  as  it  has  proved  under 
repeated  tests  that  it  will  not  separate  and  is 
rich,  creamy  and  up  to_  all  requirements  of  the 
careful  and  particular  housewife. 


EAST  INDIES  FAIR  NEXT  YEAR 
The  third  Netherlands  Indies  Fair  will  be 
opened  the  latter  part  of  September,  1922.  No  re- 
strictions will  be  placed  on  the  class  or  origin  of 
articles  intended  for  exhibition. 
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OVER  THIRTY 
YEARS  AGO 

we  began  originating  special  advertising 
plans  for  the  TEA  & COFFEE  TRADE 
and  we  have  kept  everlastingly  at  it. 

TODAY  we  offer  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive low  priced  plans  ever  conceived. 

A SUCCESSFUL  PLAN  being  used  by 
SUCCESSFUL  DEALERS. 

Chinaware  as  an  advertising  Medium  will 
bring  greater  results  today  than  ever 
before. 


Write  today  for  full  particulars. 


PROMPT  DELIVERIES 


THE  SEEKING  POTTERY  CO. 

Est.  1887 

Charles  L.  Sebring,  Pres.  Sebring,  Ohio 


A Good  Chinaware  Premium  will  lead  the  housewife  to  ask  for  your  brand  of  coffee. 

PURITAN  CHINAWARE 

is  manufactured  in  the  world’s  most  modern  pottery,  insuring  quality  merchandise.  Prices 
within  your  reach.  Delivery  on  short  notice. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  the  newest  plan 

THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY  - - Sebring,  Ohio 

W.  I.  GAHRIS,  Pre*. 


There  is  no  Substitute  for  “Good  China”  when  it  comes  to 
Premium  Coffee.  Attractive  Designs — Effective  Service — are 
offered  by 

THE  SALEM  CHINA  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio 


REEVE  & VAN  RIPER 

Kst.  1S7S 

WAREHOUSEMEN 
fl'  h'  Millingr,  Cleaning-,  Hulling, 
'-'L/P 1 LjFj  Separating  and  Picking. 

Packers  of  Teas 

Storage  and  Weighing 

46-48  WATER  ST.  NEW  YORK 


Cup 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

s and  Saucers 

FOR  PREMIUM  PURPOSES 


ASSOCIATED  MANUFACTURERS 
IMPORTING  CO. 

871  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A PREMIUM  of  the  Housewife 


Combination  Percolator  and  Teapot  in  ornamental 
panelled  design.  Two  quart,  nine  cup  capacity. 
Perfect  in  operation  and  workmanship.  Pure  alum- 
inum, heavy  gauge,  with  strong  effective  percolating 
device.  Designed  for  trade  promotion  in  connection 
with  high  grade  teas  and  coffees.  Samples  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  any  rated  concern. 

ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  T.  A.  LaGrange,  Illinois 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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WAGON  MAN  TELLS  WHOLESALER 

No  Room  in  Business  for  Merchants  That 
Get  All  They  Can  and  Give 
Little  in  Return 

A MEMBER  of  the  National  Tea  & Coffee 
Retail  Merchants’  Association  has  replied  as 
follows  to  remarks  made  by  a wholesale  grocer 
quoted  in  the  preceding  issue: 

“I  have  read  with  interest  the  testimonials  from 
wholesale  grocers  in  your  September  issue,  page 
392. 

“The  tone  of  the  first  two  contributors  indi- 
cates that  they  come  from  unprejudiced  minds, 
and  they  are  accepted  by  the  wagon-route  men  in 
the  spirit  intended. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  the  w^agon-route  man  has 
not  changed  his  sales  policy  since  the  business 
started.  He  has,  however,  changed  many  other 
policies  in  keeping  with  the  various  methods, 
ideals,  and  standards  that  are  adopted  in  other 
lines  of  business,  and  the  one  who  does  not  fol- 
low these  new  standards  deserves  the  fate  of  the 
man  mentioned  by  your  third  contributor. 

“It  is  far  better  for  the  wagon-route  industry 
at  large  for  such  men  to  be  entirely  eliminated 
than  to  continue  business  upon  such  a poor  stan- 
dard that  they  can  be  driven  out  so  quickly  as 
mentioned.  No  doubt  he  is  one  of  the  few  who 
still  remain  in  the  industry  and  follow  the  old 
method  of  getting  all  you  can  and  giving  as  little 
in  return  as  possible. 

“No  wagon-route  man  who  applies  sound  busi- 
ness principles  and  gives  oiiality  merchandise  at  a 
price  consistent  with  the  service  he  renders  can 
be  removed  from  his  field  in  six  weeks,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  method  employed  by  this  retailer. 

“There  are  numberless  instances  where  the 
wagon-route  man  and  the  corner  grocer  work  side 
by  side  in  friendly,  legitimate  competition,  both 
receiving  fair  remuneration  for  their  efforts.  The 
bulk  of  the  tea  and  coffee  business  throughout 
this  land  continues  to  pass  through  these  two 
channels  of  distribution,  and  it  will  continue 
so  to  pass  as  long  as  they  give  proper  considera- 
tion to  their  obligation  as  distributors. 

“There  is  no  doubt  in  the  writer’s  mind  that 
there  will  and  should  continue  to  exist  a friendly 
and  cordial  feeling  between  these  interests,  as  well 
as  all  allied  interests  in  distribution  of  tea  and 
coffee.  The  wagon-route  man  is  human,  the  same 
as  other  business  people,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  the  same  advan- 
tage of  any  opening  presented  to  develop  his  in- 
dustry further.  There  still  remain  opportunities 
for  us  all.” 


HOTELS  REDUCING  CHARGES 
Inquiry  was  sent  to  300  hotels  throughout  the 
country  by  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’ 
Association  as  to  prices  of  rooms  and  meals. 
With  few  exceptions,  all  the  110  listed  in  a circu- 
lar mailed  to  members  announced  reductions. 


IMPROVING  JAPAN’S  TEA  PORT 
The  government  of  Japan  will  soon  begin  ex- 
tensive improvements  of  the  harbor  of  Shimidzu, 


the  outlet  for  the  exports  of  Shidzuoka,  the  coun- 
try’s greatest  tea  center.  There  will  be  extensive 
dredging  and  reclamation  projects,  and  the  build- 
ing of  railroad  terminals  for  transfers  directly 
between  cars  and  shipside. 


AUGUST  TEA  EXAMINATIONS 
(staff  correspondence) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  29,  1921.— The  re- 
port of  the  supervising  tea  examiner  for ‘August 
has  just  been  issued.  It  shows  a total  of  7,183,189 
pounds  of  tea  passed  and  3,060  rejected.  Here 


are  the  details : 


Pounds 

Rejected 

Formosa  oolong 

Passed 

for  Quality 

Congou  

India  

Ceylon  

.... 

Blended  Ceylon  and  India..., 

611 

1 ava  

. . . 352,250 

i',326 

Ceylon,  green 

58,995 

Pingsney  green. 

. ..  477,077 

Ccfuntry  green 

. . . 286,045 

laoan  

. ..  2.025,833 

jaixin  dust 

.... 

Scented  Canton 

40,686 

240 

Canton  oolong 

18,612 

1,500 

Japan  soluble  tea 

Jasmine  

Flowery  pekoe 

2,463 

Total 

3,060 

By  Districts 

Boston  

. ..  945,178 

Chicago  

Puget  Sound 

. ..  1,101,412 

St.  Paul 

25,011 

San  Francisco 

. ..  1,299,661 

1*,2o6 

New  York 

. ..  3,376,386 

1,860 

Total 

3,060 

Honolulu  has  been  discontinued  as  a tea-exam- 
ining port,  and  in  the  future  all  imports  of  tea 
made  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands  will  be  examined 
by  the  San  Francisco  office. — M. 


BOGUS  PREMIUM  SALESMEN 


Advertising  Vigilance  Committee  Issues 
Warning  Against  Fake  Sellers  of 
Silverware  Coupons 

HE  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  has  sent  out  the  following 
warning : 

“We  are  advised  that  bureaus  or  companies  op- 
erating under  various  names  are  endeavoring  to 
sell  coupons  to  dealers,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
redeemable  in  silver-plated  ware  or  in  various 
kinds  of  merchandise  premiums. 

“It  is  reported  to  us  that  salesmen  of  these  com- 
panies frequently  claim  that  they  represent  a big 
manufacturing  firm,  such  as  the  Oneida  Community 
or  the  ‘Rogers  Company.’  Such  representations 
are  false  and  fraudulent. 

“We  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  will  warn  your 
readers  to  report  to  us  any  activities  of  coupon 
salesmen  that  they  feel  are  open  to  suspicion.  A 
letter  addressed  to  National  Vigilance  Committee, 
110  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City,  will  have  at- 
tention.” 
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National  Cash 
Registers  now 
priced  as  low  as 
$75  in  U.  S.  A. 

They  pay  for 
themselves  out  of 
part  of  what  they 
save. 


New  business  conditions  have  forced  every 
merchant  to  face  the  problem  of  reducing  ex- 
penses. 

Thousands  of  merchants  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem by  using  new  model  National  Cash  Registers. 

These  cash  registers  reduce  costs  of  selling, 
delivery,  and  bookkeeping.  They  stop  expensive 
leaks  and  losses.  They  also  point  the  way  to 
other  economies  by  giving  merchants,  every  day. 


necessary  business  facts 

Sales  made  by  each  clerk. 

How  goods  are  moving  in  each  depart- 
ment. 


Amount  of  capital  tied  up  in  outstand- 
ing accounts. 

Volume  and  profit  on  credit  business 
compared  with  volume  and  profit  on 
cash  business. 

Total  of  money  paid  out. 

These  facts  show  how,  when,  where,  and  how 
much  to  reduce  expenses. 


(D 


A National  Cash  Register  is  the  only  machine  that 
issues  a receipt,  indicates,  adds,  prints,  classifies,  and 
distributes  records  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  all  in  one 
operation.  No  figure  work.  No  delays.  No  mistakes. 
Just  read  the  totals. 


■ 


^ TT  I 


CASH  REGISTER  ^ ® ^ 
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I THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER 

s 

I C A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 

I telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to 

I advertise;  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  grocery  business 


MAKING  HALLOWE’EN  DISPLAYS 

What  Retail  Grocers  Have  Done  in  the 
Past  as  Suggestions  for 
the  Future 

By  Ernest  A.  Dench 

New  York 

'^IJERE  is  so  much  of  a sameness  about  the  gen- 
oral  run  of  Hallowe’en  window  displays  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  introduce  a new  angle 
of  appeal,  or,  failing  that,  a new  twist  of  the  same 
idea.  Perhaps  the  following  will  suggest  ideas 
to  others. 

• Ghosts  That  Actually  Shivered 
Coulter’s  of  Los  Angeles  put  in  a clever,  anirnated 
Hallowe’en  display.  Finely  cut  raffia  was  thickly 
strewn  over  the  window  floor.  The  background 
was  supplied  by  bunches  of  cornstalks,  with  cat- 
tails and  other  greenery  between.  Life-size  figures 
of  children,  dressed  in  pillowcases  and  sheets,  with 
their  faces  masked,  stood  in  groups  among  the 
cornstalks.  An  electric  fan  concealed  in  the  corn- 
stalks served  to  keep  these  young  ghosts  in  shiv- 
ering attitudes.  Behind  the  cornstalks  was  a 
painted  backdrop  of  witches,  hobgoblins,  black 
cats,  broomstocks,  and  cobwebs.  On  the  floor  in 
front  was  a neat  array  of  timely  merchandise. 

Stage- Setting  Effect 

The  Frazer  Patterson  Co.  of  Seattle  covered 
both  its  window  floor  and  background  with  black 
satin.  A circle,  four  feet  across  and  four  feet 
high,  was  cut  out  of  the  background  at  the  center 
and  the  space  filled  in  two  feet  farther  back  with 
orange  satin,  giving  the  effect  of  a stage  setting. 
Three  small  black  and  orange  silk  lanterns  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  were  hung  inside  the  stage,  with  sev- 
eral attractive  articles  on  its  platform.  The  en- 
tire window  was  illuminated  in  orange. 

An  Animated  Scarecrow 
The  Eastern  Outfitting  Co.  of  Seattle  attracted 
attention  by  an  animated  scarecrow,  kept  in  motion 
by  a phonograph  attachment.  Near  the  scare- 
crow was  a wax  figure  of  a girl  in  khaki.  The 
floor  of  the  window  was  covered  with  straw  and 
pumpkins,  and  the  rural  atmosphere  further  sug- 
gested by  farm  implements  scattered  about.  Corn- 
stalks inclosed  the  background,  while  lanterns  such 
as  those  used  on  a farm  were  hung  from  the 
ceiling. 

Blackboard  Drawings 

Augustine  & Ryder  of  Seattle  utilized  a large 
school  blackboard  to  shut  in  the  rear  window 
space.  Written  on  the  blackboard  with  white,  red, 
and  orange  chalk  were  odd-looking  drawings  of 
ghosts,  witches,  and  other  weird  Hallowe’en  ob- 


jects. The  artist  merely  drew  the  outlines  of  the 
picture,  the  jerky  lines  imparting  a creepy  look. 

Creepy  Surroundings 

Meier  & Frank  of  Portland,  Ore.,  introduced  a 
black  fence  across  the  rear,  with  a black  cat  crawl- 
ing along  the  top.  On  top  of  each  end  pillar  was 
a papier-mache  pumpkin.  Above  the  fence,  near 
the  rear,  a vine  effect  of  leaves  was  arranged,  with 
another  black  cat  hanging  from  it.  Hanging  at 
the  left  side  was  an  illuminated  lantern,  black  with 
red  centers.  On  the  front  side  of  the  red  center 
appeared  this  inscription : 

“ ’S’posin’  a great  big  bugaboo  reached  out  his 
long  sharp  claws  for  you — well — ’sposin’ — ” 

The  lantern  hanging  at  the  right  side  was  square, 
with  only  two  sides  visible  from  the  front.  On 
this  was  lettered: 

“S’posin’  a ha’nt  appeared  to  you,  an’  an 
old  black  rooster  up  an’  crew — well — ’spo- 
sin’— ” 

The  foreground  was  occupied  by  two  women 
figures,  both  provided  with  black  half-masks.  The 
standing  figure  held  a large  eccentric  orange  flow- 
er in  her  hand,  while  her  seated  companion  toyed 
with  a large  black  ostrich-feather  fan. 

The  Unusual  Ribbon  Effects 
The  Eastern  Outfitting  Co.  of  Portland,  Ore., 
achieved  an  unusual  effect  by  starting  a number  of 
black  ribbon  chains  from  the  middle  of  the  win- 
dowpane.  The  chains  radiated  outward  just  like 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Black  cutouts  of  witches, 
bats,  and  cats  were  pasted  on  the  spaces  between 
each  ribbon  chain.  The  center  of  the  window  back- 
ground was  adorned  with  a round  cutout  of  bright 
blue  with  golden  stars.  Against  this  was  the 
silhouette  of  a witch  riding  on  a broomstick.  The 
floor  space  across  the  rear  was  occupied  by  a row 
of  cornhusks,  beautifully  gilded.  Black  velvet 
served  as  the  floor  covering,  with  timely  merchan- 
dise suggestions  on  it. 

Human  Interest  Side  of  Hallowe’en 
The  Darrow  Music  Co.  of  Denver  played  up 
the  human  interest  side  of  Hallowe’en  more  than 
the  conventional  features.  The  main  object  of 
attraction  was  a little  girl,  with  stiff  skirts,  little 
socks,  and  pumps.  The  sheet  over  her  head  trailed 
out  along  the  floor  behind.  Her  hands  were  out- 
stretched under  the  sheet  and  held  a stick  with 
a lighted  jack-o’-lantern  on  the  end  of  it.  Down 
in  front,  crouching  in  order  to  look  up  at  the  girl 
under  the  sheet,  was  a papier-mache  dog. 

Lanterns  That  Were  Unusual 
Yetter’s  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  had  the  conven- 
tional Hallowe’en  display,  but  what  made  it  a 
little  different  was  pseudo  Chinese  lanterns  of 
orange  chiffon,  trimmed  with  black  bands  and 
finished  with  black  silk  tassels. 

The  Starry  Sky 

The  Rouser  Drug  Co.  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  had 
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S«„  S„„  S,»„  Sp.c> 

Domino  Package  Sugars  fit  compactly  on  the  grocer’s 
shelves  and  save  valuable  store  space  for  other  mer- 
chandise. The  strong  cartons  and  sturdy  cotton  bags 
are  neat,  clean  and  attractive. 


Package 
Sugars 

save  labor,  paper  ba^s  and  twine. 


American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

Sweeten  it  with  Domino*^ 

Granulated,  Tablet,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 

Golden  Syrup 


In  New  York  and  Chicago — in  every  city 
where  it  has  been  advertised — Yuhan  has 
outsold  every  other  high  grade  packaged 
coffee. 

Sell  the  coffee  that  brings  you  new  business. 

ARBUCKLE  BROS.— YUBAN  COFFEE  DEPT. 

NEW  YORK 

PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO 
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a background  of  dull  black  paper,  relieved  only 
by  a few  gilt  stars.  Stationed  on  a pedestal  at 
the  center  was  a large  owl.  This  was  flanked  on 
both  sides  by  smaller  pedestals,  each  of  which  was 
set  with  a lighted  jack-o’-lantern.  All  the  pedestals 
were  draped  with  black  crape  paper,  while  black 
and  orange  merchandise  was  attractively  exhibited 
at  the  base  of  the  pedestals. 

A WiNDOWFUL  OF  SpOOKS 

S.  A.  Marshall  of  Peoria,  111.,  produced  a night 
effect  by  covering  the  rear  walls  of  his  small  win- 
dow with  black  crape  paper.  Thick  clusters  of 
cornstalks,  with  the  fodder  intact,  served  to  rep- 
resent a miniature  forest.  A round,  red  moon, 
simulated  by  an  electric  lamp  shrouded  in  red 
crape  paper,  shone  at  the  rear  center.  There  was 
a solitary  house,  constructed  of  black  and  orange 
crape  paper,  at  the  right  rear.  A rail  fence  made 
of  split  cornstalks  ran  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
In  the  attitude  of  creeping  stealthily  along  inside 
the  fence  was  the  figure  of  a witch  and  her  cus- 
tomary broomstick.  Additional  creepiness  was 
imparted  by  a stuffed  owl  perched  on  the  fence. 
As  the  only  illumination  was  supplied  by  the 
“moon,”  the  creepiness  of  the  setting  can  be  well 
imagined. 

The  Haunted  House 

The  Globe  Co.  of  Peoria,  111.,  almost  filled  an 
entire  window  with  the  miniature  replica  of  a 
house.  The  house,  placed  on  a green  mound,  was 
surrounded  by  white  walks,  wired  telegraph  posts, 
shrubbery,  etc.  On  each  gatepost  a Hallowe’en 
pumpkin  was  fastened.  From  under  the  low 
swinging  boughs  of  the  shrubbery  lurked  cutouts 
of  goblins,  spooks,  and  witches. 

The  Witches"  Bower 

MeWhirr’s  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  made  the 
“witches’  bower”  the  piece  of  resistance  of  its 
Hallowe’en  display.  This  bower,  hung,  overhead 
with  autumn  foliage  to  form  a booth,  was  presided 
over  by  the  life-size  figure  of  a witch,  which,  at- 
tired in  crimson  satin,  tulle,  and  jet  beads,  stood 
before  an  immense  scarlet  caldron,  which  was 
“steaming”  briskly,  thanks  to  the  simulated  fire. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  STOREROOMS 


Wholesale  Groeer  Points  Out  Fundamen- 
tals for  Retailer  in  Looking  After 
His  Canned  Goods 


A MEMBER  of  the  National  Wholesale  Gro- 
cers’  Association  contributes  as  follows  to 
the  campaign  that  the  association  has  under  way 
to  help  t’ne  retailer,  having  particular  reference 
to  “the  losses,  the  costly  detail  work,  and  the  mis- 
understandings that  result  from  returned  canned 
goods” : 

“The  storeroom  must  not  be  damp.  Moisture 
invariably  results  in  rusty  tins  which  are  de- 
preciative  of  values  and  in  time  of  pinholes, 
which  mean  a total  loss. 

“There  should  be  absolute  cleanliness  in  the 
storeroom. 

“Periodical  inspection  of  tinned  foods  is  es- 
sential, and  for  that  reason  canned  goods  should 


be  removed  from  the  cases  so  that  they  may  be 
watched  for  leaks,  swells,  and  springers. 

“The  storeroom  should  never  be  permitted  to 
reach  a high  temperature,  as  it  results  in  fermen- 
tation, spoilage,  and  swells. 

“Canned  foods  should  be  unpacked  and  inspected 
upon  arrival. 

“Leaks,  swells,  and  springers  should  be  re- 
turned at  once  in  order  to  avoid  useless  and  time- 
wasting  arguments.” 

A BIG  BUSINESS  WOMAN 


Mrs.  Charles  B.  Knox,  Partner  with  Her 
Husband,  Has  Trebled  Business 
Since  His  Death 


jWIRS.  CHARLES  B.  KNOX,  head  of  the  great 
gelatine  business  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  is 
the  subject  of  a special  article  by  Mary  B.  Mul- 
lett  in  the  October  issue  of  the  American  Maga- 
zine. She  was  intimately  associated  with  her  hus- 
band from  the  very  start,  40  years  ago,  when  he 
was  a young  knit-gbods  salesman  in  New  York, 
and  they  had  just  $11  left  after  paying  the 
preacher.  Together  they  saved  and  built  up  the 
business,  each  making  decisions  and  accepting  re- 
sponsibilities and  learning  from  their  own  mis- 
takes and  their  conferences. 

Mr.  Knox  died  in  1908;  but  the  business  was 
not  disturbed  in  the  slightest,  for  Mrs.  Knox  had 
been  thoroughly  trained  for  that  or  any  other 
emergency,  and  has  been  the  active  and  actual 
president  ever  since.  The  business  has  trebled 
under  her  direction. 

And  all  this  time  she  has  been  taking  care  of 
her  magnificent  home  and  similarly  helping  her 
son  to  establisli  his  career,  which  has  been  under 
way  for  eight  years. 


MORE  TIME  TO  FILE  EXPRESS  CLAIMS 
The  American  Railway  Express  Co.  has  ex- 
tended the  time  two  months  in  which  claims  may 
be  filed  for  loss  or  damage;  so  that  claimants 
now  have  six  months  instead  of  four.  Six  and 
a half  months  are  allowed  instead  of  four  and  a 
half  in  case  of  failure  to  deliver. 


CARELESS  ABOUT  INSURANCE 
A wholesale  grocer  writes  that  he  has  been 
surprised  during  the  past  few  months  to  find, 
after  disastrous  fires  among  our  retail  trade,  what 
small  amounts  of  insurance  are  carried  by  the 
average  retailer  in  comparison  with  his  ‘assets. 
Every  retail  grocer  should  insure  his  stock  no 
less  than  100  percent,  full  value. 

“We  have  discovered  to  our  surprise  and  loss 
that  some  retailers  have  allowed  their  fire  insur- 
ance policies  to  expire  entirely  or  to  be  reduced 
to  too  small  an  amount.” 
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UNIVERSAL"  ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 

Double  Grinder — will  granulate  or 
pulverize  at  the  same  time.  Grinders 
instantly  regulated  by  patented  indica- 
tor to  any  degree  of  fineness. 

Supply  your  customers’  needs  to 
exactness  and  get  the  profit  you  are 
entitled  to.  UNIVERSAL  Coffee 
Mills  help  you  do  that. 

Write  for  new  catalog  and  name  of 
nearest  Universal  Jobber. 

TRADE  fuNIVERSALj  MARK 


LANDERS,  FRARY  & CLARK 

New  Britain  Connecticut 


^ 


No.  E9111.  Rapid  Grinder,  54  Horse 
Power.  Hopper  Capacity,  5 lbs.  Coun- 
ter Space,  37x22J4  in. 


TIME  TO  SERVE  AND  SAVE 

Serving  the  right  food  means  saving  fuel,  saving  health,  saving 
money.  It  is  a time  to  serve  and  save.  Grocers  can  serve  their 
customers  best  at  this  critical  time  by  supplying  the  full  demand  for 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

It  is  ready-cooked,  ready-to-eat  whole  wheat  cereal  food.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  it.  Considering  its  nutritive  value  it  is  the  cheap- 
est food  in  the  world.  We  will  conduct  an  extensive  and  far- 
reaching  advertising  compaign  in  1921.  We  deserve  your  co-opera- 
tion in  the  full  and  prompt  distribution  of  this  product.  Your  profit 
is  sure  and  steady. 


Mac1«  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y 
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A WHITE  ROASTER 


Detroit  Grocer  Has  Novel 
Window  Display  of  a 
Sanitary  Coffee  Room 


A White  Roasting  Plant  as  a Window  Display 


A WINDOW  display  of  spec- 
tacular quality  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  Lafer  Bros.,  retail 
grocers  of  Detroit.  It  is  a 
coffee-roasting  plant  of  large 
size,  including  a No.  14  Burns 
Jubilee  roaster  of  500  pounds’ 
capacity,  with  a glass-sided  feed 
hopper  and  cooling  box,  all 
painted  white,  the  walls  and 
fittings  also  white,  and  even  the 
roaster  man  dressed  in  white. 

Its  hygienic  appeal  is  startling, 
as  is  shown  by  the  crowds  look- 
ing at  it  from  the  street  all  day 
long.  The  entire  roasting  and 
cooling  process  is-  in  plain  view, 
from  the  flow  of  green  coffee 
into  the  roaster,  the  roasting 
itself,  and  the  cooling,  to  the 
final  dumping  of  the  brown  prod- 
uct into  the  floor  hopper.  Dur- 
ing the  20  minutes  required  for 
each  roasting  the  man  on  the  job 
is  busy  taking  out  samples  and 
watching  the  cooling  of  the  pre- 
ceding batch.  In  the  same  window  alongside  the 
coffee  roaster  is  a Burns  roaster  for  pod 
peanuts. 


Lafer  Bros,  specialize  in  coffee,  as  their  testing 
room  also  shows,  which  has  a Burns  sample 
roaster,  hot-water  boiler,  revolving  table,  and  all 


A Model  Coffee  Sampling  Room  in  a Detroit  Store 
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\ure! 

BAKER’S 

COCONUT 

all^ways! 

2 Kinds  In  Cans  2 Kinds  in  Packages 
THE  FRANKLIN  BAKER  CO.,  PH  I LA.- NEW  YORK 


LET’S  BE 
FRIENDLY! 


Some  adults  and  all  young  chil- 
dren are  sensitive  to  caffeine. 

This  class  constitutes  Kaffee 
Hag’s  potential  customers.  They 
are  the  ones  that  we  are  going  af- 
ter. And  they  are  the  ones  that 
will  not  buy  any  coffee  that  is  not 
free  of  caffeine. 

Your  interests  as  coffee  growers, 
brokers  and  merchants  are  pretty 
much  our  interests. 

Let’s  be  friendly. 


Kaffee  Hag  Corporation 

New  York  CLEVELAND  Chicago 

1=11.— II-  li— ir==if=iif:a=:i,L,==:as:ii:^ 


Ask  US  about  our  new  Tea  Sugar 

Help  Your  Customers  Succeed 

Your  success  depends  on  the  success  of  your 
customers — the  retail  grocers. 


ry)M  suoim-mc 

^.XTRA  riNF? 

1 

1 

I 

Their  success  depends  on  their  profits;  use  your 
influence  to  induce  them  to  concentrate  on 


Franklin  Package  Sugars 

'To  save  them  the  cost  of  twine,  bags,  labor,  over- 
weight and  breakage. 

The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 

Franklin  Cane  Sugar  for  every  use” 

C »:-nuIated.  Dainty  Lumps.ddereow,  P Confectioners,  Brown, 
Golden  Syrup 
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apparatus  necessary  to  the  roasting,  cooling, 
grinding,  and  brewing  of  coffee  for  sampling  pur- 
poses. A room  of  this  kind  is  common  enough 
in  wholesale  establishments,  but  this  is  one  of 
the  few  retail  stores  to  be  so  equipped. 


CANDY  TO  SELL  TEA  AND  COFFEE 


Dern’s  Store  at  Colorado  Springs  Has 
Novel  Means  to  Attract 
Customers 


By  Charles  A.  Goddard 

Los  Angeles 

/^NE  of  the  most  attractive  confectionery  de- 
partments  in  Colorado  Springs  is  at  the 
Dern  Food  Co.’s  store  on  Tejon  St.  Joseph  G. 
Dern,  the  proprietor,  has  built  up  a tea  and  coffee 
business  the  success  of  which  can  be  measured  by 
the  fact  that  his  sales  of  the  latter  commodity 
amount  to  one-third  of  the  coffee  in  his  city,  based 
on  the  estimate  of  12  pounds  a year  percapita. 

The  confectionery  department,  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  across  the  aisle  from  the 
teas,  coffees,  and  spices,  has  been  a help  in  bring- 
ing into  his  store  people  who  might  not  otherwise 
have  visited  it. 

Every  Saturday  the  candy  department  puts  on 
a special  that  is  bound  to  interest  many  shoppers. 


One  Saturday  1,800  people  patronized  it.  In  com- 
ing in  to  get  candy  they  are*  impressed  with  not 
only  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  store,  but 
with  the  fact  that  there  is  an  extensive  variety  to 
select  from.  Then  too,  the  candy  profits  help  in 
the  matter  of  overhead. 

At  the  front  of  this  store  there  is  a fountain, 
electrically  lighted,  with  comfortable  seats  about 
it.  A shopper  finds  a place  here  on  the  sidewalk 
level  into  which  she  can  drop  to  rest.  As  she  sits 
she  cannot  miss  seeing  the  shelves  of  fancy-col- 
ored candies  and  the  trim  displays  in  the  cases. 
Having  the  place  in  mind  for  candy  means  that 
she  has  one  more  reason  for  coming  to  a tea  and 
coffee  store. 

In  the  back  part  of  the  Dern  store  is  another 
feature  that  attracts  hundreds  and  gives  them  5, 
“sample”  of  what  good  coffee  really  is.  This  is 
the  space  where  tea,  coffee,  hot  chocolate,  ice- 
cream, and  pastry  are  served  at  nominal  prices. 
Every  inch  of  this  part  of  the  store  is  kept  shin- 
ing and  spotless.  Care  is  taken  that  the  coffee 
shall  be  so  well  made  that  a woman  tasting  it 
cannot  help  but  say  to  herself  as  she  pays  her 
check,  “I’m  going  to  have  some  of  that  coffee !” 
And  she  usually  does  if  she  is  not  a Dern  cus- 
tomer already. 

Mr.  Dern  serves  a medium  grade  which  his 
sales  show  fits  in  with  the  needs  of  the  average 
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Quoted  from  Dr.  Emerson’s  talk  at  the  Mid-year  Convention  of 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  at  Chicago,  111.,  April  21st, 
1921— 

“I  think  the  development  of  the  instantaneous  coflfee — ^the 
George  Washington  type — is  a good  indication  of  the  desir- 
ability of  putting  energy  into  the  man.  When  I was  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  war  I happened  to  see  the  development  of 
that  particular  specialty.  At  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed 
the  daily  output  was  more  than  the  year’s  output  had  been 
prior  to  the  war,  simply  because  General  Pershing  said  he 
wanted  the  men  to  have  more  so  they  could  go  “over  the  top,” 
he  wanted  to  put  something  hot  into  their  stomachs,  give  them 
a little  food  and  put  some  pep  into  them,  and  they  went  over. 

That  was  the  biggest  advertisement  for  coffee  that  I have 
known.” 


G.  WASHINGTON  COFFEE  REFINING  COMPANY.  INC.,  522  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


Your  business  is  what  you  make 
it,  Mr.  Dealer. 

Get  behind  an  advertised  trade- 
marked  brand  like 

ASTOR  COFFEE 

Let  it  demonstrate  in  your  win- 
dow what  it  will  do  for  you.  Make 
a solid  trim.  Write  for  display 
material.  Get  the  woman  into 
your  store  to  buy  her  ASTOR 
COFFEE. 


B.  Fischer  & Co.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 


“Tbe  Brands  That  Brew  the  Best” 

Some  merchants  achieve  a maximum  of 
result  with  a minimum  of  effort. 

Little  EFFORT  is  required  to  sell  Chase  & 
Sanborn’s  teas  and  coffees,  but  the  RESULT 
is  something  more  than  increased  sales  of 
Chase  & Sanborn  merchandise. 

Shrewd  merchants  profit  by  augmented  sales 
of  general  groceries  stimulated  by  the  trade- 
building qualities  of 

CHASE  & SANBORN’S 

High  Grade  Teas  and  Coffees 
BOSTON  CHICAGO  MONTREAL 
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family.  If  he  can  arrange  such  a contrivance,  he 
will  have  installed  some  system  where  the  aroma 
of  the  coffee  will  not  only  be  advertising  inside 
of  the  store,  but,  floating  out  to  the  sidewalk,  will 
tempt  passersby  in  to  learn  more  than  they  know 
about  good  coffee. 

Along  the  tea  and  coffee  side  of  the  store  are 
automatic  electric  scales,  which  not  only  cut  off 
the  stream  of  the  commodity  at  the  slightest  frac- 
tion of  an  ounce,  thus  preventing  loss  through 
overweight,  but  save  space.  The  stock  is  kept  on 
the  second  floor,  and  the  only  space  on  the  first 
floor  is  a small  glass-fronted  chute  down  which 
the  commodity  pours  into  the  scales. 

Originally  Mr.  Dern’s  tea  and  coffee  business 
was  a wagon  business ; then  he  began  to  sell  over 
the  counter,  depending  upon  an  attractive  store,  a 
good  location,  advertising,  and  special  plans  to  re- 
place any  trade  he  might  have  lost  when  he  left 
the  wagon  business.  His  trade  is  much  greater 
under  his  present  plan. 


Want  A&uertiBpmrntB 


Classified  want  advertisements  under  regular  head- 
ing, $3  for  twenty-five  words  cr  less.  Additional  words 
four  cents  each.  Payable  cash  with  order. 


iHtBc^Uan^DUB 


W.ANTED' — By  thoroughly  experienced  and  competent 
green  coffee  man,  position  as  sales  manager  and  buyer 
for  a large  interior  coffee  roaster.  Over  30  years’  ex- 
perience in  the  green  and  also  roasted  coffee  business. 
Connected  with  only  the  largest  and  best  coffee  import- 
ers in  the  United  States.  Have  had  many  years’  ex- 
perience in  coffee-producing  countries — Brazil,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Colombia — buying,  grading,  and  shipping 
coffees  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Best  of  references 
furnished.  Box  573,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 

JOURI^AL. 

WANTED — ^Experienced  coffee  roaster  desires  position 
with  green-coffee  house  to  learn  more  about  the  busi- 
ness. Can  also  take  charge  of  roasting  room.  Ad- 
dress Box  574,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


WANTED — An  active  man  to  invest  $15,000  to  $20,000 
in  a live  wholesale  grocery  business  and  manage  coffee 
and  tea  department.  Brands  have  good  established 
trade,  and  the  location  is  in  a large  southern  city.  If 
you  can  qualify,  it’s  to  your  interest  to  answer.  Box 
575,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Duplex  automatic  net  weighers.  Guar- 
anteed good  working  order;  $75  each.  One  Little  Won- 
der, practically  new,  $100.  Address  Box  576,  The  Tea 
AND  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


FOR  SAT.E — One  half-bag  Monitor  gas  coffee  roaster, 
nickel  plated,  for  store  or  exhibition.  Fine  condition, 
with  Stoner,  exhaust  fan,  and  cooler  complete.  Good 
in-ice  for  quick  removal.  Box  577,  The  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal. 


muiT  ALL  ALONG  TMC  TRONT 


An  Open-Front  Canadian  Store 

Floor  plan  ol  the  grocery  of  C.  E.  Shepherd  at 
Crystal  Beach,  Out.,  arranged  to  give  greatest 
convenience  for  special  sales. 


PERU  COFFEF  REGULATIONS 

An  executive  decree  of  July  6,  1921,  permits 
the  exportation  of  Peruvian  coffee  without  license 
or  export  duty.  Coffee  has  been  exported  only 
under  license  since  July  23,  1919,  and  paid  an  ex- 
port tax  of  3 sols  per  quintal. 

The  decree  also  increases  the  duty  on  foreign 
coffee  in  the  grain  from  0.16  sol  to  0.22  sol  per 
gross  kilo.  Coffee  producers  in  Chanchamayo 
Valley  are  obliged  to  allot  the  Compania  Salerina 
del  Peru,  for  the  account  of  the  government, 
whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary,  the  quantities  of 
coffee  in  grain  that  may  be  required  for  consump- 
tion at  a price  of  1 sol  a kilo.  (Sol,  normal 
value,  48.6  cents ; kilo,  2.2  pounds ; quintal,  101.4 
pounds.) 


EMPIRE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Butchers*  STORE  FURNISHINGS  Restaurants’ 

SCALES,  CANISTERS,  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 

272-274  West  Broadway  New  York  City 

Write  for  complete  Catalogue 
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American  Trading  Co. 

25  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Mild  Coffee  Importers 

Our  own  Representatives  in  all  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES. 
Medellins,  Manizales  and  other  Bogota  Descriptions. 

GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS 

ARNOLD,  DORR  & COMPANY 

93  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


fern.. 


LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES: 

T.  BARBOUR  BROWN  & CO.  - - - Chicago 

H.  H.  MILLER  & CO.  - - - - St.  Louis 

J.  H.  EDWARDS  ....  New  Orleans 
G.  LA  CENTRA  & CO.  ....  Boston 


i 
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The  exchange  in  action,  showing  the  coffee-trading  section  just  before  closing  time.  Many  leaders  in  the  industry- 

are  assembled  in  the  main  group. 


Ph.otographed  for  The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

The  north  end  of  the  exchange,  showing  the  sugar  traders  as  the  closing  gong  struck. 


THE  NEW  YORK  COFFEE  & SUGAR  EXCHANGE 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  COFFEE  TRADING 

C Settlement  merchants  of  New  England  and  New  York  imported  the 
green  bean  from  East  and  West  Indies  in  the  1600s,  and  100  years  later 
leading  firms  in  the  country’s  history  included  them  in  their  staples. 

C New  York  was  the  leading  market  in  the  early  days  as  now.  UNew 
Orleans  began  as  a coffee  port  when  Louisiana  came  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  San  Francisco  started  as  an  important  distributing  center  in 
the  1890s.  C This  is  the  story  of  the  green  coffee  trade  of  the  three 
great  ports  and  is  timely  because  the  nation’s  coffee  roasters  are  soon 
to  assemble  in  the  green  coffee  metropolis. 


^OFFEE  trading  in  the  American  colonies  prob- 
^ ably  had  its  beginnings  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  Tea  seems  to  have  preceded  cof- 
fee as  an  article  of  merchandise.  There  were  sev- 
eral merchants  in  the  New  England  and  New  York 
settlements  engaged  in  the  importation  of  small 
quantities  of  coffee  with  other  foodstuffs  toward 
the  close  of  that  period.  In  the  beginning  supplies 
of  the  green  bean  were  imported  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Arabia,  Haiti,  and  Jamaica.  About 
1787  the  French  opened  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  to 
American  ships,  which  then  began  to  bring  back 
coffee  and  tea  to  Atlantic  Coast  cities.  Coffee  from 
Brazil  was  first  imported  by  the  United  States  in 
1809,  and  in  1840  Central  America  began  shipping 
coffee  hither. 

Following  the  so-called  consortium  of  1868, 
whose  ramifications  centered  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  its  speculations  finally  ending  in  disaster  to 
many,  the  green  coffee  trade  was  in  a precarious 
condition  until  well  into  the  ’80s.  “Previously,” 
says  a contemporary  writer,  “it  had  been  the  safest 
and  prettiest  of  all  colonial  produce.” 

In  1876  the  total  coffee  imports  were  339,789,246 
pounds,  valued  at  $56,788,997,  received  chiefly  from 
Brazil,  Haiti,  British  and  Dutch  East  Indies,  West 
Indies,  and  Mexico. 

Some  early  green  coffee  prices  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

1683  18  shillings  9d  a pound 

1743  5 shillings  a pound 

1746  5 shillings  a pound 

1774  9 shillings  a pound 

1781*  96  shillings  O.  T.  a pound 

1782  2 shillings  Id.  O.  T.  a pound 

1783  1 shilling  a pound 

1789  10  cents  a pound 

New  York’s  E.\kly  Supremacy 

New  \ ork  naturally  became  the  leading  green- 
coffee  market  early  in  the  country’s  history.  At 
first  coffee  was  only  one  of  the  many  articles  of 
food  and  drink  sold  by  grocers  and  general  mer- 
chants, but  soon  the  exclusive  coffee  merchant  ap- 
peared. 

* About  this  time,  the  country  was  flooded  with  paper 
nu,nt-y,  worth  about  1 to  75,  forcing  the  [irice  of  coni- 
niodities  to  unheard  of  heights;  shoes,  for  instance,  being 
-.Id  at  £20  a pair. 


In  1760  there  were  a number  of  large  importing 
merchants  in  New  York,  nearly  all  of  whom 
brought  in  coffee.  Among  them  were  Isaac  and 
Nicholas  Gouverneur,  Robert  Murray,  Walter  and 
Samuel  Franklin,  John  and  Henry  Cruger,  the 
Livingstons,  the  Beekmans,  Lott  & Low,  Philip 
Cuyler,  Anthony  Van  Dam,  Hiigh  and  Alexander 
Wallace,  Leonard  and  Anthony  Lispenard,  Theo- 
phylact  Bache,  and  William  Walton. 

In  1786  the  leading  coffee  importers  at  New 
York  were  Henry  Sheaff,  No.  26,  between  Burling 
Slip  and  Fly  Market;  John  Rooney,  26  Cherry  St.; 
William  Eccles,  10  Hunters  Key ; Ludlow  & 
Goold,  47  Wall  St. ; Scriba,  Schroppel  & Starmen, 
17  Queen  St.;  and  William  Taylor,  located  on 
Crane  Wharf. 

About  1790  the  wholesale  coffee  roaster  appeared, 
and  from  then  on  the  separation  between  the 
green-coffee  trader  and  the  coffee  roaster  became 
more  marked. 

In  1794  the  principal  green  coffee  importers 
were  Lawrence  & Van  Zandt,  D.  Smith  & Co., 
Gilchrist  Dickinson,  Armstrong  & Barnewall, 
William  Bowne,  Stephen  Cole  & Son,  J.  S.  De- 
Lessert  & Co.,  Joseph  Thebaud,  Nathaniel  Cooper 
& Co.,  Coll.  McGregor,  David  Wagstaff,  Conkling 
& Lloyd.  S.  B.  Garrick. 

In  1848  the  leading  New  York  coffee  importers 
were  Henry  and  William  Delafield  and  Des  .\rts 
& Henser. 

In  1854  there  were  seven  leading  New  York 
coffee  importers  as  follows:  Aymar  & Co.,  Henry 
Coit  & Son,  Henry  Delafield,  Howland  & Aspin- 
wall.  Mason  ik  Thompson,  J.  L.  Phipps  & Co., 
Moses  Taylor  & Co. 

.M)out  1868,  “iron  steamers  began  to  be  freely 
availed  of  as  carriers  of  coffee,  and  later  on  the 
telegrai)h  became  a factor,  rendering  the  business 
more  exciting  and  expensive.” 

Coffee  consuni])tion  in  the  Ihiited  States  had, 
however,  increased  from  one  i)ound  percapita  m 
1790  to  nine  pounds  by  1882. 

Earf.y  Grek.v  Coffee  New  Yorkers 

Any  reference  to  the  early  days  of  the  green 
coffee  importing.  jobl)ing  and  brokerage  business 
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in  New  York  should  include  mention  of  these: 

Rufus  G.  Story;  Thomas  Minford,  Francis 
Skiddy  and  George  J.  Nevers  of  Skiddy,  Min- 
ford & Co. ; W.  D.  Thompson  of  Minford, 
Thompson  & Co. ; Minford,  Thompson  & Co., 
later  L.  W.  Minford  & Co.,  afterward  Minford, 
Lueder  & Co. ; Thompson,  Shortridge  & Co., 
later  Thompson  Bros.,  then  Thompson  & Davies ; 
John  Randall,  with  L.  W.  Minford  & Co.,  later 
with  J.  C.  Runkle  & Co. ; Eugene  and  James 
O’Sullivan  of  Eugene  O’Sullivan  & Co.  (Eugene’s 
son,  Percy  B.  O’Sullivan,  later  became  president 
of  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange). 

James  H.  Briggs  of  Briggs  & Meehan ; P.  C. 
Meehan  of  Briggs  & Meehan,  later  Meehan  & 
Schramm,  later  of  Creighton,  Morrison  & Meehan, 
and  then  of  P.  C.  Meehan  & Co.  He  is  83  years 
old  at  the  time  of  writing  and  is  the  dean  of 
New  York  green  coffee  men. 

Arnold  Schramm  of  Meehan  & Schramm,  later 
Arnold  Schramm,  Inc.  This  business,  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Schramm,  was  succeeded  by 
Sprague  & Rhodes,  the  firm  composed  of  Benja- 
min Rhodes  and  Irving  A.  Sprague. 

Clarence  Creighton,  with  Youngs  & Amman, 
later  C.  Amman  & Co.,  then  Waite,  Creighton  & 
Morrison,  then  Creighton,  Morrison  & Meehan, 
later  Creighton  & Ashland,  and  now  Clarence 
Creighton,  Inc.  Mr.  Creighton  is  next  oldest  to 
P.  C.  Meehan  in  the  New  York  green  coffee 
trade. 

James  Taylor’s  Long  Career 

Christopher  and  Leander  S.  Risley  of  C.  Risley 
& Co. ; Charles  Naphew,  with  C.  Risley  & Co., 
later  with  Edwin  H.  Peck  & Co.;  James  H. 
Taylor,  first  with  T.  T.  Barr  & Co.,  later  of 
Sherman  & Taylor  (with  F.  T.  Sherman),  then 
of  James  H.  Taylor  & Co.,  and  now  with  Minford, 
Lueder  & Co.  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  five  years 
president,  11  years  treasurer,  and  26  years  on  the 
board  of  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange. 

Charles  Maguire  of  James  H.  Taylor  & Co. ; 
George  F.  Gilman,  organizer  of  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Tea  Co.  and  the  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea 
Co. ; H.  W.  Banks  of  Reeve,  Case  & Banks, 
afterward  of  Stanton,  Sheldon  & Co.,  later 
Sheldon  Banks  & Co.,  and  then  of  H.  W.  Banks 
& Co.;  Henry  Sheldon  of  Stanton,  Sheldon  & Co., 
later  Sheldon,  Banks  & Co.,  and  then  Henry 
Sheldon  & Co. ; William  McCready,  with  Small 
Bros.  & Co.,  later  with  H.  W.  Banks  & Co.,  and 
then  with  B.  H.  Howell  Son  & Co. ; C. 
R.  Blakeman,  with  Gross,  March  & Co.,  after- 
ward with  Wm.  Scott’s  Sons  & Co. ; William  Scott 
of  William  Scott  & Sons,  later  Wm.  Scott’s 
Sons  & Co.,  including  George  W.  Vanderhoef, 
who  later  succeeded  to  the  business  under  the 
name  of  George  W.  Vanderhoef  & Co. 


The  building  fronts  on  Hanover  Square  and  extends  j 
through  to  Beaver  St.  The  exchange  rooms  are  indicated  | 
by  the  arched  windows  on  the  second  floor.  The  rest  of  ! 
the  building  is  devoted  to  offices.  The  exchange  was  ' 
founded  in.  1881,  and  was  apparently  the  first  national  H 
coffee  trade  organization  in  the  world,  the  prototype  of  : 
many  others  now  existing.  j 
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Our  Forty-seventh  Year 
of  Continuous  Partici- 
pation in  the  Coffee 
Trade  of  the  World 


HARD  & RAND 


Consult  Classiiiku  I’.uykk's  (Juide  in  the  IJack  ok  This  Issue  ior  Further  Inkohmation 


South  from  Wall,  the  heart  of  the  green  coflee  district.  Oi:  the  left-hand  corner  is  Hard  & Rand’s,  opposite 
Leon  Israel  & Bros.’  building,  and  beyond  are  many  other  leading  green  coffee  firms. 


Looking  north  from  W'all,  where  a few  well  known  ccffee  firm.s  are  located.  The  trend  of  the  trade  is  south  from 

Wall  St.  rather  than  north. 


FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK’S  GREEN  COFFEE  DISTRICT,  IN  1921 
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SORENSON  & NIELSEN 

161-167  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 


IMPORTERS— EXPORTERS 

COFFEE 

Agents  in  North  America  for 

THEODOR  WILLE  & CO.— Santos 
THEODOR  WILLE  & CO.— Rio  de  Janeiro 
BANCO  DE  COLOMBIA— Bogota 


Address  our  brokers  MESSRS.  WILLIAMS,  RUSSELL  & CO.— 
New  York  and  New  Orleans 


Also  IMPORTERS  of  ALL  PRODUCTS  of  SOUTH  AMERICA 


EXPORTS 

United  States  Products  and  Manufactures  Exported  to 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 
FAR  EAST  and  EUROPE 


Consult  Cl.\ssified  P.uyer’s  (7uide  in  the  Hack  of  This  Issi’e  for  I'urther  Information 
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Three  Centuries  of  Coffee  Trading 

(Continued  from  page  4a) 

B.  G.  Arnold's  Appearance 
Benjamin  Green  Arnold  of  Arnold,  Sturgess  & 
Co.,  afterward  B.  G.  Arnold  & Co.  Mr.  Arnold 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  first  president 
of  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange.  Francis  B. 
Arnold,  with  Arnold,  Sturgess  & Co.,  later  of 
Arnold,  Mackey  & Co.,  afterward  Arnold,  Dorr 
& Co.  He  was  a son  of  Benjamin  Greene  Arnold, 
and  to  him  and  to  Major  J.  R.  McNulty  belongs 
a great  part  of  the  credit  for  the  organization  of 
the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange. 

Bowie  Dash,  with  Scott  & Meiser,  later  Scott, 
Meiser  & Co.,  then  of  Scott  & Dash,  afterward 
Scott,  Dash  & Co.,  and  finally  Bowie,  Dash  & Co. 
Other  well  known  men  with  this  last  company 
were  L.  F.  Mason,  A.  D.  Foster,  S.  L.  Swazey, 
L.  J.  Purdy,  and  John  B.  Overton. 

William  Newbold,  with  Ezra  Wheeler  & Co., 
later  alone ; Augustus  Ireland,  with  Ezra  Wheeler 
& Co. ; J.  M.  Edwards  of  Edwards  & Maddux, 
later  of  J.  M.  Edwards  & Co.;  Frank  M.  Anthony 
of  J.  M.  Edwards  & Co.;  H.  Clay  Maddux  of 
Edwards  & Maddux.  Mr.  Maddux  was  one  of 
the  incorporators  of  the  New  York  Coffee  Ex- 
change. Baron  Thomsen,  a member  of  Thomsen 
& Co. 

Gustave  Amsinck  of  G.  Amsinck  & Co. ; James 
N.  Jarvie,  with  Small  Bros.  & Co.,  later  of 
Arbuckle  Bros. ; John  C.  Lloyd  of  John  C.  Lloyd 
& Co.,  afterward  with  Arbuckle  Bros.;  John 
Small  of  Smalls  & Bacon,  later  Small  Bros.  & 
Co. ; Williamson  Bacon  of  Smalls  & Bacon,  after- 
ward of  Williamson  Bacon  & Co. ; C.  K.  Small  of 
Mackey  & Small ; William  D.  Mackey,  with  Small 
Bros.  & Co.,  then  of  Mackey  & Small,  then  of 
Arnold,  Mackey  & Co.,  later  of  Mackey  & Co.,  and 
finally  alone.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange. 

Edwin  H.  Peck  of  Edwin  H.  Peck  & Co.,  later 
E.  H.  & W.  J.  Peck;  Major  John  R.  McNulty, 
with  Minford,  Thompson  & Co.,  and  afterward 
of  J.  R.  McNulty  & Co.  Major  McNulty  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  New  York  Coffee 
Exchange,  and  it  was  largely  by  his  efforts  and 
those  of  Frank  Arnold  that  the  Coffee  Exchange 
was  established.  Harvey  H.  Palmer  of  H.  H. 
Palmer  & Co. 

Early  Members  of  Hard  & Rand 
Anson  Wales  Hard  and  George  Rand  of  Hard 
& Rand ; Joseph  Purcell,  first  of  W.  J.  Porter  & 
Co.,  and  then  of  Hard  & Rand ; Henry  F.  Mc- 
Creery,  with  O’Shaughnessy  & Sorley,  later  of 
Hard  & Rand;  William  Sorley  and  John  W. 
O’Shaughnessy  of  O’Shaughnessy  & Sorley. 


Afterward  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  formed  John  W. 
O’Shaughness}^  & Co.,  and  Mr.  Sorley  went  with 
Hard  & Rand.  Mr.  Sorley  was  one  of  the  well- 
known  incorporators  of  the  New  York  Coffee  & 
Sugar  Exchange. 

Alexander  H.  Purcell,  with  Bowie  Dash  & Co., 
later  with  Williams,  Russell  & Co.,  afterward  with 
the  Union  Coffee  Co.,  then  with  Hard  & Rand, 
and  now  head  of  Alex.  H.  Purcell  & Co. ; Kirk- 
land & Von  Sacks;  A.  Kirkland,  one  of  the  in- 
corporators of  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange, 
with  Small  Bros.  & Co.,  then  with  W.  J.  Kirk- 
land as  Kirkland  Bros.,  and,  upon  the  dissolution 
of  that  firm,  with  F.  H.  Leggett  & Co.  Thomas 
Rutter  & Co. 

Teacle  Wallace  Lewis,  with  Rowland,  Hum- 
phreys & Co.,  later  head  of  the  coffee  department 
of  Carter,  Macy  & Co.,  and  still  later  head  of  T. 
W.  Lewis  & Co. ; Abraham  Sanger  of  Sanger, 
Beers  & Fisher,  later  Sanger  & Wells;  J.  W. 
Wilson  & Co. ; Dykes  & Wilson. 

John  O’Donohue's  Sons 

Peter,  John,  and  Joseph  J.  O’Donohue  of  John 
O’Donohue’s  Sons;  Joseph  J.  O’Donohue  & Sons; 
Robert  C.  Stewart,  with  Booth  & Linsley,  later 
with  Joseph  J.  O’Donohue  & Sons,  and  finally 
head  of  Robert  C.  Stewart  & Co. ; Otis  W.  Booth 
of  Booth  & Linsley;  A.  G.  Hildreth;  James  H. 
Kirby  of  B,  G.  Arnold  & Co.,  later  of  Kirby, 
Halstead  & Chapin,  afterward  Kirby  & Halstead ; 
Major  Henry  D.  Tyler;  Thomas  H.  Messenger 
& Co. 

John  Hanley,  with  Carey  & Co.,  later  of  Hanley 
& Kinsella,  St.  Louis;  Robert  C.  Hewitt  Jr.,  who 
wrote  one  of  the  early  books  on  coffee  (“Coffee, 
Its  History,  Cultivation,  and  Uses,”  1872),  of 
Hewitt  & Phyfe,  later  Jas.  W.  Phyfe  & Co. ; James 
W.  Phyfe,  of  similar  history ; Daniel  A.  Shaw  of 
Jas.  W.  Phyfe  & Co. ; B,  Lahey  of  Jas.  W. 
Phyfe  & Co, ; Winthrop  G.  Ray  & Co. 

Frank  Williams,  with  Winthrop  G.  Ray  & Co., 
later  of  Williams,  Chapin  & Russell,  and  then 
Williams,  Russell  & Co.;  James  C.  Russell  and 
Joseph  D.  Pickslay  of  Williams,  Russell  & Co. ; 
Fred  P,  Gordon,  with  Williams,  Russell  & Co., 
and  later  head  of  Fred  P.  Gordon  & Co.;  B,  O, 
Bowers  of  Wilson  & Bowers,  later  Thompson  & 
Bowers. 

Reid,  Murdock  & Fischer,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago; Charles  A.  and  Watts  Miller  and  David 
Palmer  of  D.  J.  Ely  & Co.,  formerly  D.  J.  & Z.  S. 
Ely  Co.,  New  York  and  Baltimore. 

Harry  Miller,  with  D.  J.  Ely  & Co.,  later  of 
Miller  & Walbridge;  Augustus  Walbridge  of 
Smith  & Walbridge,  afterward  Augustus  M,  Wal- 
bridge, Inc. ; Clarence  Smith  of  M.  V.  R,  Smith’s 
Sons,  later  of  Smith  & Walbridge  ; Stevens,  Arm- 
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strong  & Hartshorn,  later  Stevens  & Armstrong, 
then  Stevens  Bros.  & Co.,  and  hnally  Reamer, 
Turner  & Co.,  including  Abraham  Reamer  Sr. 
and  William  F.  Turner. 

George  W.  Pritchard  of  George  W.  Pritchard 
& Sons ; Dayton  & Co. ; Dimond  & Tally,  later 
Dimond  & Gardes;  Arthur  W.  Brown;  Robert 
Russell  of  Russell  & Co. ; J.  F.  Pupke  and  Thomas 
Reid  of  Pupke  & Reid,  later  Eppens,  Smith  & 
Wiemann,  afterward  Eppens,  Smith  Co.,  with 
William  H.  and  Frederick  P.  Eppens.  Joseph 
A.  O’Brien,  who  later  went  into  business  for 
himself,  was  also  with  Pupke  & Reid  for  some 
time. 

R.  P.  McBride  of  the  Union  Pacific  Tea  Co.; 
Ripley  Ropes ; Saportas  Bros. ; Mayer  Bros.  & 
Co.  of  Hamburg,  with  Moses  G.  Hanauer,  man- 
ager, and  D.  K.  Young  and  Herman  Hanauer, 
salesmen ; H.  M.  Humphreys,  with  J.  W.  Doane 
& Co.,  later  with  Arbuckle  Bros. ; Henry  Xord- 
linger  of  Henry  Nordlinger  & Co.;  Charles  Camp- 
bell of  W.  R.  Grace  & Co. 

George  Cross  man’s  E.xrly  Days 

William  L.  and  George  Mitchell  of  Mitchell 
Bros.;  D.  A.  DeLima  of  D.  A.  & J.  DeLima, 
later  D.  A.  DeLima  & Co. ; Henry  Kunhardt  and 
George  F.  Kuhlke  of  Kunhardt  & Co. ; Boulton, 
Bliss  & Dallett,  later  Bliss.  Dallett  & Co.,  gen- 
eral managers  of  the  Red  D line  of  steamships  ; 
Prendergast  Bros. ; W.  H.  and  George  W.  Cross- 
man of  W.  H.  Crossman  & Bros.,  later  Crossman 
& Sielcken,  with  Hermann  Sielcken,  afterward 
Sorenson  & Nielsen ; F.  Probst  & Co. ; H.  H. 
Swift  & Co.;  J.  L.  Phipps  & Co.;  James  Bennett 
and  Joseph  Becker  of  Bennett  & Becker;  Arnold, 
Hines  & Co.  (Diamond  a mocha),  later  Arnold, 
Cheney  & Co. 

Samuel  Wilde  (Old  Dutch  Mills);  John 
Phoenix,  with  Husted  Ferguson  & Titus,  later  of 
J.  W.  Phoenix  & Co. ; H.  K.  Thurber  of  H.  K.  & 

F.  B.  Thurber  & Co. ; Michael  Barnicle,  with 
Walter  Storm,  later  Storm,  Smith  & Co.,  then 
Abbey,  Freeman  & Co.,  then  with  Husted,  W’et- 
more  & Titus,  and  finalK  alone. 

G.  Livierato  of  Livierato  Bros.,  later  Livierato- 
Kidde  Co. ; A.  Wakeman.  with  Olendorf,  Case  &■ 
Gillespie,  later  with  Thompson  & Bowers,  then 
of  Baiz  & Wakeman,  and  finally  alone.  For  38 
years  Mr.  Wakeman  has  been  secretary  of 
the  Lower  Wall  Street  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation; he  is  also  the  author  of  “History 
and  Reminiscences  of  Lower  Wall  Street  and 
Vicinity.” 

H.  SiMMONDS  AN  OlDTIMER 

Thomas  T.  Barr  and  Fred  T.  Sherman  of  Barr, 
Tally  & Co.,  later  T.  T.  Barr  & Co. ; “Steve” 
Matheson  of  S.  Matheson  Jr.  & Co.;  William 


Bayne  Sr..  William  Bayne  Jr.,  and  L.  P.  Bayne 
of  William  Bayne  & Co.,  formerly  of  Baltimore; 
Daniel  K.  Bayne  of  William  Bayne  & Co.,  Balti- 
more, then  of  Simmonds  & Bayne,  New  York, 
and  later  of  William  Bayne  & Co.,  New  York ; 
H.  Simmonds  of  Simmonds  & Bayne,  later  of 
Simmonds  & Newton,  then  the  Brazil  Coffee  Co., 
and  finally  of  H.  Simmonds  & Co.  Mr.  Simmonds 
is  at  the  time  of  writing  one  of  the  oldest  coffee 
merchants  on  Front  St.,  having  been  in  business 
in  Baltimore  and  New  York  for  over  50  years. 
He  has  a desk  in  the  office  of  his  son,  W.  Lee 
Simmonds  of  W.  Lee  Simmonds  & Co. 

William  H.  Bennett  of  William  Hosmer  Ben- 
nett & Son ; John  T.  Foley,  with  Kirkland  Bros., 
Ezra  Wheeler  & Co.,  H.  W.  Banks  & Co.,  Thomp- 
son, Shortridge  & Co.,  William  Hosmer  Ben- 
nett & Son,  and  finally  of  the  Commercial  Coffee 
Co. ; Kalman  Haas  of  Haas  Bros. ; August  Stumpp 
of  August  Stumpp  & Co. ; J.  K.  and  F.  B.  Place ; 
Beards  & Cummings,  later  Beards  & Cottrell, 
then  S.  S.  Beard  & Co. ; Philip  and  Henry  Dater 
of  Philip  Dater  & Co. ; Hugh  Edwards  of  Ed- 
wards & Raworth. 

J.  C.  Runkle  & Co. ; James  Stewart  and  Joshua 
Walker  of  Steward  & Walker  (Mr.  Walker, 
after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Stewart,  going  into 
business  alone)  ; Henry  Hentz  & Co.;  Elmenhorst 
& Co. ; A.  S.  Lascelles  & Co. ; D.  Henderson 
(Harry)  and  John  Wells  of  Wells  Bros.;  G. 
Weyl  & Co.,  later  Norton,  Weyl  & Beven,  and 
then  Weyl  & Norton ; Warren  & Co. ; J.  H. 
Labaree  & Co. : Schultz  & Ruckgaber ; Louis 
Seligsberg  of  Wolf  & Seligsberg,  later  alone ; 
August  Haeussler  with  C.  Risley  & Co.,  then 
with  J.  H.  Taylor  & Co.,  then  with  J.  H.  Labaree 
& Co.,  and  finally  with  Geo.  H.  McFadden  & Bro. ; 
Henry  Eyre:  Rowland,  Terry  & Humphreys,  later 
Rowland  & Humphre3's;  Bentley,  Benton  & Co.; 
Winter  & Smilie,"  Weston  & Gray;  John  S. 
Wright  of  Wright.  Hard  & Co.  (he  was  one  of 
the  incorporators  of  the  New  York  Coffee  Ex- 
change) ; Watien,  Toel  & Co.:  and  A.  Behrens 
& Co. 

Siegfried  Gruner  and  Henry  Schaefer  of  S. 
Gruner  & Co.,  C.  Wessels  & Bros.,  later  Wessels, 
Kulenkampff  & Co.,  and  finally  Fromm  & Co.; 
Julius  Stein wender  of  Stein wender,  Stoff regen  & 
Co. ; Leon  Israel  of  Leon  Israel  & Bros. ; Herklotz, 
Corn  & Co.;  Ponfold,  Schuyler. & Co.;  Maitland, 
Phelps  & Co.,  later  [Maitland,  Coppell  & Co. ; F. 
H.  Leggett  of  F.  H.  Leggett  & Co. ; Carhart  & 
Brother;  George  W.  Flanders  of  George  W. 
Flanders  & Co.;  Jonas  P.  O’Brien;  George  S. 
Wallen  of  George  S.  Wallen  & Co. ; Col.  Will- 
iam P.  Roome  of  Wm.  P.  Roome  & Co.,  later 
with  Acker.  Merrall  & Condit  Co. ; Charles  F. 
Blake  of  Blake  & Bullard. 
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A Section  of  the  Green  Coffee  District  of  New  Orleans 

Most  of  the  buildings  shown  here  are  occupied  by  green  cofifee  importing  houses.  The  one  on  the  right  with  the 

balconies  is  the  old  Board  of  Trade  Building, 


Three  Noted  Firms 

Three  other  names  closely  allied  to  the  early 
days  of  the  New  York  green  coffee  trade  were 
Glover,  Force  & Co.,  later  Waterbury  & Force, 
then  \V.  H.  Force  & Co.,  and  finally  W.  S.  Force 
& Co.,  weighers  and  forwarders ; Daniel  Reeve 
of  Reeve  & Van  Riper,  mixers  and  buffers;  John 
H.  Draper  & Co.,  auctioneers. 

Bowie  Dash,  head  of  the  Holland  Coffee  Co. 
prior  to  the  founding  of  the  New  York  Coffee 
Exchange,  was  one  of  the  largest  operators  in 
coffee.  He  was  one  of  the  triumvirate  (with  B, 
G.  Arnold  and  A.  S.  Kimball)  that  figured  in 
the  sensational  coffee  corner  of  1880-81.  He  died 
in  1894. 

For  a long  time  New  York  was  the  only  impor- 
tant entry  port  for  green  coffee.  Before  the  rise 
of  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  many  inland 
coffee  roasters  and  grocers  had  their  own  buyers 
in  the  New  York  market.  The  coffee  district  that 
still  clings  about  lower  Waff  St.  is  rich  in  mem- 
ories of  bygone  merchants  who  once  were  big  fac- 
tors in  the  trade,  and  whose  names,  in  many  in- 
stances, have  been  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  in  the  businesses  that  have  survived 
them. 

In  1900  there  were  engaged  in  the  green  coffee 
importing  business  (some  were  also  roasters)  in 
New  York  99  firms,  in  Philadelphia  6,  in  San 
Francisco  28,  in  New  Orleans  12.  In  1920  there 


were  in  New  York  216,  in  San  Francisco  31,  in 
New  Orleans  15, 

New  Orleans  a Century  Ago 

The  history  of  New  Orleans  as  a coffee  port 
may  be  considered  as  beginning  with  the  transfer 
of  Louisiana  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  the 
United  States  in  1803.  In  this  year,  according  to 
Martin’s  well  known  History  of  Louisiana,  New 
Orleans  imported  1,438  bags  of  coffee  of  132 
pounds  each. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  set- 
tlers in  large  numbers  crossed  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  from  the  x\tlantic  States  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio  River,  and  their  crops  of  grain 
and  provisions  were  exported  by  means  of  cheaply 
constructed  rafts  and  boats,  which  were  floated 
down  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  were 
generally  broken  up  and  sold  for  use  as  lumber 
and  firewood,  there  being  at  that  time  no  power 
available  for  propelling  them  back  against  the 
current. 

From  1803  until  1820,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  navigation  against  the  river.  New  Or- 
leans imports  did  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  ex- 
ports. In  1814,  however,  the  first  crude  steamboat 
had  begun  to  carry  freight  on  the  river,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  in  1820  the  supremacy  of  New 
Orleans  as  the  gateway  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
had  been  established  for  the  time  by  this  new 
means  of  transportation.  The  coffee  importing 
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California  Street,  the  Coffee  Trading  Center 
OF  San  Francisco 

business  flourished  and,  from  the  modest  begin- 
ning recorded  in  1803,  grew  to  a total  of  531,236 
bags  in  1857. 

! Effect  of  Northern  Competition 

At  this  time,  however.  New  Orleans  had  begun 
to  feel  the  competition  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  of 
the  system  of  eastern  and  western  railroad  lines 
that  had  been  in  course  of  active  construction  dur- 
ing the  preceding  15  years.  The  railroad  sys- 
tems that  had  as  their  ports  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  entered  upon  a des- 
perate war  of  freight  rates,  each  in  the  endeavor 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  its  own  port.  As 
the  building  of  railroads  had  been  entirely  east 
and  west  and  no  large  amount  of  capital  had  been 
invested  in  north  and  south  lines,  much  of  the 
business  of  the  valley  was  diverted  to  the  At- 
lantic ports,  apparently  never  to  return  to  New 
Orleans. 

In  1862,  on  account  of  the  blockade  on  the 
port,  there  was  not  a bag  of  coffee  imported 
through  New  Orleans,  and  practically  none  came 
in  until  1866,  when  the  small  amount  of  55,000 
bags  was  the  total  for  the  year.  At  about  this 
time  Boston  and  Philadelphia  became  negligible 
quantities ; the  business  of  Baltimore  continued 


quite  prosperous ; and  New  York  rapidly  in- 
creased its  imports  and  took  the  commanding 
position  in  the  importing  of  coffee  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1871,  New  Orleans  had  increased  its  coffee 
imports  to  250,000  bags,  and  the  yearly  imports 
continued  to  approximate  this  figure  until  the  last 
decade  of  the  century,  when  there  was  a tend- 
ency of  the  business  to  expand.  The  imports  had 
reached  a total  in  1893-94  of  337,000  bags,  and  in 
1896-97  of  373,000. 

Opening  of  a New  Era 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a new  era,  and  the 
coffee  business  of  New  Orleans  entered  upon  the 
period  of  its  greatest  expansion.  In  1900-01  the 
imports  were  514,000  bags,  which  had  slightly 
more  than  doubled  by  1903-04.  In  1909-10  the 
imports  had  again  doubled  and  reached  a total 
for  the  12  months  ending  July  1,  1909,  of  slightly 
more  than  2,000,000  bags,  while  the  figures  for 
the  year  January  1 to  December  31,  1909,  totaled 
2,500,000  bags.  In  the  calendar  year  1920  the  im- 
ports were  2,880,000  bags. 

In  New  Orleans  in  1869,  Borino  & Bro.,  77 
Gravier  St.,  were  the  largest  importers  of  coffee. 
In  1880  the  principal  importers  were  P.  Poursine 
& Co.,  Westfeldt  Bros.,  Dymond  & Gardes, 

(^Continued  on  page  20a) 


In  the  New  Orleans  Coffee  District — the 
Home  of  J.  Aron  & Co. 
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ESTABLISHED  1876 


STANDARDIZED 

Colombian  Coffees 


Don  Carlos  — Medellin  Excelso 
CARMENCn A—  MANIZALES  EXCELSO 
AOL  — TOLIMA 

Florabella  — Honda 


Ask  Your  Broker 


IF  YOU  ARE  USING  THEM  YOU  KNOW, 
IF  NOT—  WRITE  US 

Steinwender,  Stoffregen  & Co., 

87  & 89  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  B 'ck  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


MEN  WHO  HAVE  BUILT  UP  THE  GREEN  COFFEE  TRADE 

^ This  picture  was  made  in  the  administration  of  Percy  IT  O’Sullivan,  who  was  president  of  the  New  York  Coffee  Ex- 
chaiifije  in  1909-10,  and  is  reprodiice<l  her(‘  h(‘caiise  it  includes  the  likenesses  of  so  many  men  who  have  contrihiited 
to  the  upbuilding  of  th(‘  (‘xcliange  and  the  green-coffee  hiisiness  as  a whole.  ]|  While  some  of  these  men  hav<‘ passed 
on,  many  are  still  in  the  harness,  and  a f(‘w  of  the  younger  im'n  f)ictur('d  have  succ(‘('ded  to  the  husiiu'ss  of  iheir  elders. 
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'‘‘■Like  the  threadi  of  i giant  zveb 
ALL  AMERICA  CABLES 
radiate  out  from  Nezv  York 
commercially  etmeshing  Central 
and  South  America." 


SANTOS,  BRAZIL 

IVhereYour  Coffef.  Comes  From 

Your  morning  cup  of  coffee — do  you  realize  that 
the  bracing  fragrant  starter  of  your  day  comes  to 
you  eighteen  days  over  seas  from  a city  as  modern 
and  as  hustling  as  any  in  the  United  States  ? 

Santos  with  its  railroads  to  all  Brazil,  and  its 
system  of  concrete  wharfs  where  steamers  load 
Plimsoll  deep  with  coffee,  rice,  and  hides,  keeps  in 
constant  touch  with  the  worlds  markets,  and  the 
cities  of  the  Americas  through  the  All  America 
Cables. 

To  a great  degree.  All  America  Cables  has  made  possible  the 
development  of  business  and  friendships  of  the  peoples  of  oui 
Western  Hemisphere.  Messages  that  otherwise  would  take 
weeks  and  months  to  deliver  are  flashed  back  and  forth. 

And  just  as  they  are  the  only  direct  means  of  communication, 
they  are  the  only  American  owned  cables. 


JOHN  L.  MERRILL,  Pres. 

Main  Cable  Office 
Sg  Broad  Street,  Nezv  York 


To  in%ure  rapid,  direct  and  accurate  handling  of  your  cablet  to 
Central  and  South  America,  mark  them  ‘■‘■Via  All  America" , 
These  ^ords  are  transmitted  free  of  charge  b^  all  telegraph 
and  cable  companies. 


ALL  AMERICA  CABLES 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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In  keeping  with  our  desire  to  render  the  right 
kind  of  service  to  green  coffee  buyers,  we  have 
appointed 

CHARLES  R.  COFFIN 


as  sales  manager.  Mr.  Coffin  recently  returned 
from  a stay  of  two  and  a half  years  in  Brazil, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  buying  green  coffee. 
His  well-rounded  experience  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  principal  coffee-producing  coun- 
try qualifies  him  to  take  good  care  of  our  grow- 
ing list  of  friends  among  green  coffee  buyers. 


Sasco  Coffee  Company 

Green  Coffee  Exclusively 
81-83  Front  St.  NEW  YORK 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  (7uide  in  the  Rack  of  This  Issue  for  Purther  Infor.mation 
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Hermann  Sielcken 


George  W.  Crossman 


William  Bayne 


Some  Departed  Dominant  Figures  in  the  Coffee  Trade 


B.  G.  Arnold 


Three  Centuries  of  Coffee  Trading 

iCcntinued  from  page  14a) 

Schmidt  & Ziegler,  J.  L.  Phipps  & Co.,  George  O. 
Gordon  & Co.,  and  Smith  Bros. 

Shipments  were  by  sailing  vessels,  a full  cargo 
being  about  5,000  bags.  Fancy  grades  like  golden 
Rios,  washed  and  pea-berried,  were  shipped  in 
double  bags.  Musty  coffees  were  common,  and 
every  bag  in  a cargo  was  sampled  for  must.  S. 
Jackson  was  first  to  issue  regular  manifests. 

With  the  entry  of  steamers  into  the  coffee 
transport  business.  New  Orleans  was  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  New  York,  due  to 
steamer  rates  being  about  20  cents  a bag  higher, 
and  imports  were  limited.  The  subsequent  re- 
vival of  the  business  was  due  largely  to  Hard  & 
Rand.  Being  unable  to  secure  steamer  rates  equal 
to  those  quoted  New  York,  Hard  & Rand  chart- 
ered steamers  for  New  Orleans,  and  soon  the 
trade  began  offering  cost  and  freight  to  New 
Orleans,  and  the  business  grew  from  350,000  bags 
a year  to  2,500,000. 

One  of  the  best  remembered  names  in  the  green 


coffee  trade  of  New  Orleans  is  that  of  Charles 
Dittmann  (1848-1920),  who  for  nearly  50  years 
was  one  of  the  leading  coffee  commission  mer- 
chants of  the  country.  Mr.  Dittmann  entered  the 
coffee  business  with  Napier  & Co.,  representing  E. 
Johnston  & Co.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  1875,  upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Napier,  the  firm  changed  to 
Johnston,  Gordon  & Co.,  later  to  G.  O.  Gordon, 
and  in  1886  to  the  Charles  Dittmann  Co.  Since 
his  death  in  1920  the  business  has  been  continued 
by  F.  V.  Allain  and  Charles  Dittmann  Jr. 

Green  Coffee  in  San  Francisco 

In  the  early  days  of  the  green  coffee  business 
in  San  Francisco  these  names  stood  out  among 
the  coffee  importers : 

Hellmann  Bros.  & Co.,  Montealegre  & Co.,  E.  L. 
G.  S.  Steele  & Co.,  and  Urruela  & Urrioste. 

From  their  many  friends  in  Central  America, 
they  and  others  in  their  line  obtained  small  con- 
signments, which  were  bought  by  the  roasters 
according  to  their  own  needs.  Often  as  many  as 
five  or  six  buyers  would  share  in  a parcel  of  50 
bags,  as  they  were  not  in  the  custom  of  filling 


George  Westfeldt 


James  W.  Phyfe 


F.  B.  Arnold 


Men  Now  Gone  Who  Stood  High  in  the  Trade 


James  C.  Russell 
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W.R.GRACE  & CO. 

NEW  YORK-  NEW  ORLEANS  - SAN  FRANCISCO 

Coffee 


BUYING  OFFICES 
IN  ALL 
PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES 
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Edwin  H.  Peck 


H.  Simmonds 


Clarence  Creighton 


Oldtime  Coffee  Merchants  Who  Are  Still  Active 


P.  C.  Meehan 


the  larder  for  days  of  want.  There  seemed 
always  to  be  sufficient  for  everyone,  and  bull 
movements  and  corners  had  not  then  become  the 
vogue. 

Just  as  today,  the  mainstays  of  the  early  San 
Francisco  trade  were  coffees  produced  in  Costa 
Rica,  Salvador,  and  Guatemala,  although  some 
were  brought  from  the  Colima  district  of  Mexico. 
The  broker  had  a comparatively  easy  job  in  sell- 
ing his  wares.  Samples  of  the  lots  would  be 
given  him  in  carefully  sealed  glass  bottles,  and 
mostly  the  buyer  would  trust  his  discerning  eye 
to  judge  the  quality  of  his  goods  correctly,  not 
even  going  to  the  trouble  of  uncorking  the  bottle. 
Size,  color,  and  imperfections  would  be  his  cri- 
terion. 

In  1875  the  following  were  the  leading  coffee 
importers  at  San  Francisco  : B.  E.  Auger  & Co., 
S.  A.  Carit  & Co.,  Heilman  Bros.  & Co.,  Adolphe 
Low  & Co.,  S.  C.  Merill  & Co.,  Parrott  & Co., 
Urruella  & Urrioste. 

During  the  early  ’80s  the  annual  consumption 
of  green  coffee  in  San  Francisco  was  estimated 
at  100,000  bags. 

Advent  of  Central  America 

A marked  change  in  the  coffee  business  there 
was  brought  about  by  the  discovery  that  there 
was  great  difference  in  the  taste  of  coffees  which 
could  not  be  detected  from  their  color  or  the 
size  of  bean.  To  Clarence  E.  Bickford  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  discovered  the  cup  qualities 
of  high-grown  Central  American  coffees.  He  was 
at  the  time  employed  by  a broker  named  Hock- 
hofler,  and  probably  did  not  realize  what  far- 
reaching  effect  his  discovery  was  destined  to  have 
upon  the  future  of  the  coffee  trade  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

When  the  roasters  began  to  examine  coffee  for 
their  taste,  values  were  of  course  revolutionized. 
Antiguas  and  other  high-grown  coffees,  which 
theretofore  had  been  penalized  for  the  small  size 


of  bean,  soon  brought  a premium,  and  have  been 
in  great  demand  ever  since.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  new  classification  was  of  material 
assistance  to  the  roasters  in  bettering  their  out- 
put, as  blending  had  now  been  put  upon  a scien- 
tific basis. 

About  the  middle  of  the  '90s  San  Francisco 
began  its  function  as  a distributing  center,  and 
shipments  were  made  from  there  to  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati.  Undoubtedly  the  selection  of  coffees 
on  their  cup  merit  was  a factor  of  considerable 
weight  in  creating  new  outlets. 

Effects  of  the  World  War 

In  1914-15  the  imports  of  green  coffee  at  San 
Francisco  amounted  to  400,000  bags  a year.  The 
beginning  of  the  World  W^ar  about  coincided 
with  an  energetic  campaign  waged  by  San  Fran- 
cisco coffee  interests  to  popularize  Central  Ameri- 
can coffees,  and  particularly  Guatemalas,  in  this 
country. 

The  time  was  well  chosen,  as  the  world’s  ex- 
position at  San  Francisco  offered  a good  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  fine  quali- 
ties of  Guatemala  growths.  Furthermore,  it  was 
necessary  to  create  new  markets  for  these  coffees, 
which  in  former  years  had  been  extensively  used 
in  Europe. 

Figures  show  that  San  Francisco's  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success.  In  1916  the  imports  in- 
creased by  50  percent  and  in  1917  were  double 
those  of  1915.  In  1918  a total  of  nearly  1,000,000 
bags  was  reached,  and  this  mark  was  passed  by 
almost  200,000  in  1919.  In  1920,  971,567  bags  were 
imported. 

Keeping  Up  Its  Lead 

The  first  year  open  to  European  competition 
after  the  war  showed  that  San  Francisco  was 
well  able  to  maintain  its  lead  in  Central  Ameri- 
can coffees.  Today  the  mortgages  formerly  held 
by  European  merchants  on  the  native  coffee  plan- 
tations and  the  control  of  the  produce  of  these 
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Geo.  H.  McFadden  & Bro. 

COFFEE 

25  Broad  Street  New  York 


Sales  Office 


79  Front  Street 


New  York 


Agents  North  America  for 
Companhia  Prado  Chaves, 
Sao  Paulo  and  Santos 
Brazil. 


Agents  North  America  for 
Lage  Irmaos 
Rio  de  Janeiro 
Brazil 
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plantations  thereby  are  in  the  hands  of  American 
merchants,  and  out  of  general  merchandising  and 
importing  by  merchants  of  San  Francisco  de- 
veloped expert  coftee  departments  in  all  the  larger 
houses. 

The  years  of  the  war  brought  the  product  of 
practically  all  plantations  in  Central  America  to 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  these  expert  coffee 
departments,  and  today  the  advantage  that  Eur- 
ope had  over  us  by  knowing  exactly  what  a 
specihc  plantation  produced  is  also  in  the  hands  of 
San  Francisco  merchants.  San  Francisco  knows 
just  what  Central  America  produces,  just  where 
to  place  the  particular  qualities  of  coffee  on  the 
coast  as  well  as  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
whatever  quality  of  coffee  from  Central  America 
is  required  for  the  different  markets  can  be  sup- 
plied from  there. 

There  is  no  small  advantage  when,  considering 
that,  especially  in  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica, 
qualities  vary  from  plantation  to  plantation,  and 
often  on  adjoining  plantations  there  is  from  3 to 
5 cents  a pound  difference  in  quality  from  the 
standpoint  of  cup  merit;  which  has  become  the  all 
important  question  for  the  coffee  roasters  of  the 
United  States  today. 

Problems  Confronting  Importers 

One  cannot  buy  coffee  in  Central  America  as 
in  Brazil,  as  these  countries  are  not  ver\-  highly 
organized  commercially,  and  importers  here  are 
forced  to  assume  the  role  of  the  Brazilian  com- 
missario  and  banker.  The  crop  has  to  be  financed 
from  six  to  nine  months  before  it  is  brought  to 
port,  and  the  securities  covering  such  advances 
are  at  best  of  questionable  value,  on  account  of 
political  insecurity  and  the  ever  threatening  earth- 
quakes and  uncertainty  of  the  elements. 

Distribution  of  the  cotfee  after  it  has  been 
brought  to  San  Francisco  also  involves  many 
difficulties,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  de- 
mand is  good.  This  will  be  realized  better  when 


Michael  Barnicle  Charles  Dittmann 

Two  Coffee  Deans  of  the  Past 


Joseph  Purcell  \Vm.  H.  Bennett 

Two  Bygone  Trade  Leaders 


we  consider  that  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  Alaska 
to  Mexico,  and  east  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, embraces  a population  of  8,000,000  people, 
whose  annual  consumption  is  estimated  at  -100,000 
bags.  Treble  that  quantity  was  imported  at  San 
Francisco  during  1919. 

Green  Coffee  Trade  Organizations 

Previous  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  roast- 
ers, the  only  kind  of 
coffee  organization  in 
this  country  of  more 
than  local  importance 
was  the  New  York 
Coffee  Exchange,  which 
came  into  existence  in 
1881,  the  organization 
meeting  being  held  in 
the  offices  of  B.  G. 
Arnold  & Co.,  at  166 
Pearl  St.,  New  York. 
The  exchange  was  in- 
corporated December  7, 
1881,  by  Benjamin 
Greene  Arnold,  Francis  B.  Arnold,  William  D, 
Mackey,  John  S.  Wright.  William  Sorley.  Joseph 
A,  O’Brien,  H,  Clay  Maddux,  C.  McCullough 
Beecher,  George  W,  Flanders,  and  John  R.  Mc- 
Nulty, B.  G.  Arnold  was  chosen  as  the  first 
president. 

Soon  afterward  rooms  were  secured  and  fitted 
up  for  trading  purposes  at  135  Pearl  St.,  at  the 
junction  of  Beaver  and  Pearl,  and  only  two  blocks 
from  the  more  pretentious  structure  now  housing 
the  Coffee  Exchange.  Actual  trading  operations 
did  not  begin  till  March  7,  1882. 

The  New  York  Coffee  Exchange  seems  to  have 
been  the  world’s  first  coffee  trade  organization  of 
national  proportions.  Havre’s  exchange  was  in- 
iContinued  on  page  28a) 
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HAMBERGER-POLHEMUS  CO. 

EXPORTERS  IMPORTERS 


=—=— SPECIALIZING  IN 

HIGH  GRADE  MILD  COFFEES 


AS  DIRECT  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  PLANTERS  IN  LATIN-AM ERICA, 
WEARECONSTANTLYRECEIVINGMANYWELL 
KNOWN  MARKS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COFFEES 


SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

149  CALIFORNIA  ST.  103  CFRONT  ST 


George  W.  Lawrence  & Co. 

COFFEE 

87  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  THE  REQUIREMENTS 
OF  ROASTERS  FOR  DIRECT  IMPORTATION 


EXCLUSIVE  NORTH  AMERICAN  AGENTS 


NAUMANN,  GEPP  & CO.,  LTD. 

Santos  & London 

VIVACQLA,  IRMAOS  & CO., 

Victoria,  V.  /.  & Co.  Brand 


FRAGA,  IRMAO  & CO., 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

MAURCIE  RIFS  & SES  FILS 

Camel  Brand,  Aden,  Arabia, 
Mocha  & Harrar 
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Established  1856 

H.  HENTZ  & CO. 

22  William  Street  35  Congress  Street 

NewYork,  N.  Y.  . Boston,  Mass 

Execute  orders  for  future  delivery 

COFFEE 

At  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

N.  Y.  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.  New  York  Produce  Exchange 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade — 

Associate  Members 
Liverpool  Cotton  Association 


Williams,  Russell  & Co. 

COFFEE  BROKERS 

101  Front  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  Orleans  Office:  423  Gravier  St,,  A.  F.  Norris,  Mgr 


Representing  Theodore  Wille  & Co Rio  and  Santos 

Whitaker  Brotero  & Co Santos 

Prado  Ferrerra  & Co Santos 

E.  G.  Fonteo Rio  de  Janeiro 
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MACKEY  IMPORTING  CO. 

■ INCORPORATED  : 

Importers  and  Jobbers 

of 

GREEN  COFFEE 


65  FRONT  ST.  : : : ; : NEW  YORK 


J.  E.  GARRET  & COMPANY 

Successors  to  JOHN  O’DONOHUE’S  SONS 

IMPORTERS  — JOBBERS 

COFFEE 

90  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


T.  BARBOUR 

BROWN  & CO. 

COFFEE 

BROKERS 

(Members  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.) 

Orders  for  purchases  and  sales  of 

Coffee  Representatives  of  Santos, 

and  Sugar  Future  Deliveries  Solicited.  Rio  and  Victoria  Shippers. 

87  FRONT  STREET 

326  WEST  MADISON  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 
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William  Bavne  Tr. 
1913-17 


Clarence  A.  Fairchild 
1919-20 


Henrv  Schaefer 
1911-13 


George  W.  Lawrence 
1917-18 


A Quartet  of  Past  Presidents  of  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange 


Three  Centuries  of  Coffee  Trading 

{Continued  from  page  24a) 

augurated  in  1882,  under  the  name  of  the  Coffee 
Terminal  Market.  Five  years  later  cotlee  ex- 
changes were  opened  in  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg, 
while  the  exchanges  of  London,  Antwerp,  and  Rot- 
terdam did  not  come  into  existence  until  the  year 
1890.  The  exchange  in  Triest,  Austria,  was  or- 
ganized in  1905,  while  the  Coffee  Trade  Associa- 
tion of  London  was  started  in  1916.  The  first  ex- 
change in  Santos  was  started  in  1914. 

The  success  of  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange 
idea  led  to  imitation  in  other  coffee  ports  of  the 
United  States.  Baltimore  started  a similar  or- 
ganization in  1883,  but  after  a short  existence 
it  petered  out.  New  Orleans  organized  a green- 
coffee  trading  association  in  1889,  in  the  form  of 
a Coffee  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is 
still  active.  The  Green  Coffee  Association  of  New 
Orleans,  Inc.,  which  is  distinct  from  the  Coffee 
Committee,  was  established  January  7,  1920.  San 
Francisco  did  not  have  a trading  exchange  until 
1918,  when  the  Green  Coffee  Association  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  began. 


THE  BRAZIL  COFFEE  CROP 


Comparative  Statistics  of  the  1920-21  Crop 
and  Exports  to  United  States 
and  Other  Countries 


(staff  correspondence) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sept.  5,  1921. 
/^F  total  coffee  exports  from  all  Brazil  during 
the  1920-21  crop,  52.2  percent  went  to  the 
L'nited  States,  as  against  58.6  percent  in  1919-20 
and  41.5  in  1918-19;  41.9  percent  to  Europe,  as 
against  24.5  and  52.5  percent  respectively;  2.6  per- 
cent to  other  countries  in  North,  Central,  and  South 
America,  against  3.2  and  4.8  percent;  and  2.3  per- 
cent to  other  countries  (Africa,  Asia,  Far  East, 
etc.),  as  against  3.7  and  1.2  percent. 

In  the  1920-21  season,  clearances  to  Europe 
show  increase  of  31.2  percent  as  compared  with 
the  1919-20  season,  but  shrinkage  of  9 percent 
as  compared  with  1918-19;  to  the  United  States, 
shrinkage  of  4 percent  in  1920-21  on  1919-20,  but 
increase  of  43.5  percent  as  compared  with  1918-19; 
to  other  countries  in  the  American  continent,  in- 


James  H.  Tavlor 
1891-92,  1898-02 


Otto  Arens 
1887-88 


Charles  M Bull 
1894-96 


Another  Group  of  Former  Coffee  Exchange  Presidents 


Stephen  H.  Dorr 
1918-19 
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Jones  Brothers 
Tea  Company 

— . -■=  Incorporated  ■■  ■ --- 

COFFEE 

IMPORTERS  JOBBERS 

107  Front  Street  New  York  City 
328  Magazine  Street  New  Orleans 

Samples  Sent  Upon  Request 
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112  Front  St.,  New  York,  in  1879 

A group  of  oldtime  green  coffee  men,  including  R.  C. 
Stewart,  J.  D.  Pickslay,  Frank  Williams,  Charles  P. 
Chapin  and  Fred  P.  Gordon. 

crease  of  18  percent  in  1920-21  on  1919-20,  but 
shrinkage  of  14.6  percent  in  1920-21  on  1918-19; 
to  other,  decrease,  of  31.4  percent  in  1920-21  on 
1919-20,  but  increase  of  104.4  percent  on  1918-19, 

The  Total  Exports 

Five  antebellum  seasons 


Bags 

% 

1909-10  

13,712,457 

21.4 

1910-11  

11,820,578 

18.4 

1911-12  

11,908,825 

18.6 

1912-13  

12,067,092 

18.8 

1913-14  

14,617,756 

22.8 

Total  

64,126,708 

100.0 

Annual  average  

12,825,341 

Five 

war  seasons 

Bags 

% 

1914-15  

13,373,747 

21.8 

1915-16  

15,435,308 

25.1 

1916-17  

12,271,361 

20.0 

1917-18  

9,934,537 

16.2 

1918-19  

10,371,437 

16.9 

Total  

61,386,391 

100.0 

Annual  average  . . . . , 

12,277,278 

Crop  of  1919-20 

10,972,198 

Crop  of  1920-21  

11,820,332 



9? 

.792  5.30 

Annual  average  . . . 

11.396.265 

The  increase  of  848,134  bags  or  7.7  percent  in 
1920-21  on  1919-20  was  the  consequence  chiefly  of 
large  clearances  to  Germany  and  Holland,  together 
accounting  for  1,873,659  bags  or  15.9  percent  of 
total  clearances  from  all  ports,  or  an  increase  of 
1,641,210  bags  or  707.3  percent.  The  rapid  re- 
covery of  the  trade  with  Germany  was  the  result 
of  the  almost  complete  absence  of  coffee  in  that 
country.  In  spite  of  higher  prices  and  adverse 
exchanges,  the  German  markets  bought  all  they 
could,  in  seme  cases  on  very  unfavorable  terms. 

Apart  from  these  two  countries,  clearances  to 
other  European  countries  show,  in  most  cases,  de- 
crease. particularly  to  France  and  Italy. 

In  spite  of  the  decline  of  prices  in  the  local 
and  foreign  markets  and  of  Brazilian  exchange. 


consuming  markets  bought  almost  from  hand  to 
mouth,  which  seems  to  confirm  the  fact  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  Europe  and  even  the  United 
States  has  fallen  to  such  an  extent  that  even 
low  prices  do  not  entice  them  to  venture  beyond 
strict  requirements. 

What  will  happen  now  that  prices  have  been 
artificially  boosted  by  valorization?  The  statistical 
position  of  coffee  is  all  in  its  favor,  but  every- 
thing depends  on  the  ability  of  the  Brazilian 
government  to  maintain  its  valorization  policy  to 
prevent  prices  from  dropping  again.  With  re- 
gard to  Europe,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  she 
can  afford  to  pay  ruling  prices,  in  which  cir- 
cumstances she  will  be  forced  to  keep  purchases 
to  absolute  requirements.  The  Brazilian  markets, 
however,  can  await  the  future  with  confidence, 
particularly  if  the  current  crop  does  not  turn  out 
larger  than  estimated.  Consuming  markets  will 
have  to  meet  with  Brazilian  views  sooner  or  later. 

Exports  by  Ports 

The  percentage  of  total  clearances  during  the 
last  three  crops  was  as  follows  : 

1920-21  1919-T20  1918-19 


Rio  19.3  23.6  17.4 

Santos  74.9  68.7  75.7 

Victoria  4.9  5.1  3.8 

Bahia 08  1.9  1.8 

Other  ports  0.1  0.7  1.3 


Last  season’s  movement  compares  with  that  of 
the  previous  crop  as  follows,  increase  or  de- 
crease : 

1920-1921  on  1919-1920 


Bags 

% 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

— 311,363 

12.0 

Santos  

+ 1,308,630 

17.3 

Victoria  

+ 17,454 

3.0 

Bahia  

— 103,177 

51.3 

Other  ports  

— 63,410 

86.3 

Net  increase  

+ 848,134 

17.7 

The  shrinkage  at  Rio  was,  no  doubt,  the  result 
of  better  demand  for  Santos  types,  particularly 
from  the  United  States,  which  markets  seem  to 
have  taken  a sudden  dislike  to  Rio  sorts.  The 
great  falling  off  in  clearances  at  Bahia  was  the 


At  87  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.,  Years  Ago 

Among  the  green  coffee  men  in  this  picture  are  Clarence 
Creighton,  John  Enright.  Chris  Arndt,  W.  Lee  Simmonds, 
John  Ashlin,  F.  Loderose,  Julius  Steinwender,  and 
Clinton  Whiting 
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Braunling’s 
Bourbons  and  Milds 

We  are  specialists  in  Mild 
Coffees  and  fine  quality 
Bourbons. 

Our  close  contact  with 
sources  of  supply  for  high 
grade  mild  coffees  and  our 
experience  in  handling 
these  coffees  assures  buy- 
ers the  finest  grades  the 
market  affords. 


Braunling  Coffee  Company 

Members  of  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 

96-98  Water  Street  New  York  City 
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result  of  the  shrinkage  of  shipments  to  France,  to 


Lake  Okeechobee,  as  best  adapted  to  coffee 


which  the  bulk  of  Bahia  clearances  go. 


growing. 


Where  the  Exports  Went 


% 

Increase 

1920-21 

1919-20 

or 

Bags 

Bags 

Decrease 

Belgium  

. . 422,109 

309,416 

+ 

36.3 

France  and  colonies... 

. ..  1,352,902 

1,911,674 

29.2 

Greece  

19,850 

15,250 

+ 

30.1 

Germany  

..  973,919 

42,426 

+ 2319.0 

Holland  

. . . 899,740 

190,033 

+ 473.7 

Finland  

..  105,153 

11,269 

+ 

993.1 

Russia  

1 

Scandinavia  

. ..  601,020 

544,514 

+ 

10.3 

Spain  and  colonies..., 

49,521 

50,531 

2.0 

Triest  and  Ragusa.... 

31,176 

Turkey  

17,246 

9,737 

+ 

77’.  i 

Italy  and  colonies 

, 497,151 

656,492 

— 

24.2 

South  America  

..  395,146 

341,404 

15.8 

United  Kingdom  

67,297 

107,765 

— 

37.0 

Cape,  The  

, ..  166,257 

224,117 

— 

25.9 

Canada  

24,785 

13,450 

+ 

84.6 

Gibraltar  and  Malta... 

10,100 

17,005 

40.6 

Egypt  

25,575 

50,461 

— 

50.3 

Other  British  

4,023 

1,129 

+ 

256.4 

United  States 

, 6,167,957 

6,426,862 

— 

4.0 

Other  countries  

20,581 

17,486 

+ 

17.7 

11,820,332 

10,972,198 

+ 

17.7 

Exports  to  United  States 


He  says  that  the  secret  of  his  process  is  the 
chemical  in  which  the  seed  is  soaked  overnight. 
The  beans  are  then  dried,  planted  in  a seed  bed, 
and  in  a few  weeks,  when  they  are  about  a foot 
high,  are  transplanted  in  the  field.  He  demon- 
strates his  method  anywhere  that  the  temperature 
can  be  regulated  by  planting  treated  and  untreated 
beans  side  by  side,  and  says  that  soon  after  the 
shoots  are  above  ground  the  superior  sturdiness 
of  the  treated  slips  will  convince  any  man  that 
knows  coffee  that  his  claims  are  sound.  He 
claims  good  results  from  Robusta,  Rio,  or  Santos 
coffee.  He  uses  Manila  hemp  for  shade. 

He  says  that  the  treatment  will  be  equally 
successful  with  cacao. 

Mr.  Van  Ingram  has  spent  the  last  12  years 
studying  the  growing  of  coffee  in  Africa,  India, 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  comes  here  from 


5 Antebellum  Seasons 


5 War  Seasons 


1909- 10  5,385,000 

1910- 11  5,132,000 

1911- 12  5,032,000 

1912- 13  4,716,000 

1913- 14  5,894,000 


1914- 15  5,769,681 

1915- 16  6,549,703 

1916- 17  7,290,520 

1917- 18  6,458,387 

1918- 19  4,299,061 


the  Straits  Sunda  Co.,  at  Batavia,  Java. 


NEW  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  NATION 
A new  nation  to  be  known  as  the  Central  Amer- 


Total  26,159,000 

Annual  average.  5,231,800 

Crop  1919-20  

Crop  1920-21  

Total  

Annual  average  


Total  average  . . 30,367,352 
Annual  average.  6,073,470 

6,426,862 

6,167,957 


12,594,819 

6,297,409 


The  percentage  of  origin  of  clearances  to  the 
United  States  during  the  last  four  crops  was  as 
follows : 

1920-21  1919-20  1918-19  1917-18 


% % % % 

Rio  17.0  18.1  15.8  17.2 

Santos  73.5  72.6  74.9  74.6 

Victoria  9.4  8.7  8.2  8.2 

Other  ports 0.1  0.6  1.1  ... 

— Wileman. 


COFFEE  GROWING  IN  FLORIDA 


New  Treatment  of  Seed  Said  to  Overcome 
Handicaps  of  Soil,  Climate, 
and  Elevation 


Anew  process  of  treating  seed  coffee  so  as 
to  offset  handicaps  of  soil,  climate  and  eleva- 
tion, and  make  it  commercially  possible  to  grow 
coffee  in  Florida,  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  George  Van  Ingram,  who  is  in  New  York 
in  the  hope  of  interesting  coffee  men  or  others 
in  a company  that  will  exploit  his  idea. 

He  says  he  has  proved  the  success  of  his  method 
in  Java  and  Dagar,  West  Africa,  where  he  pro- 
duced coffee  at  elevations  of  25  to  1,000  feet,  and 
that  he  can  prove  its  soundness  in  a few  weeks 


ican  Federation  came  into  being  on  October  10, 
1921,  composed  of  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and 
Salvador,  and  to  be  governed  by  a Provisional 
Federal  Council.  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  are 
expected  to  join  the  federation  later. 


SOUTH 


Rio  de  Janeiro 
Montevideo 
Buenos  Aires 

By  fast  and  luxur- 
iously  appointed 
steamers  of  21,000 
tons  displacement 
affording  every 
modem  comfort 
and  convenience 
en  voyage.  Con- 
nections for  all 
parts  of  South 
America. 

For  fidl  particulars,  sailing  dates,  ports  of  call,  rates 
of  passage,  etc.,  apply  Company’s  office,  42  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  or  any  local  steamship  agent. 


S.  S.  Vauban 

October  27 
S.  S.  Vestris 

November  19 
S.  S.  Vasari 

December  10 


anywhere.  He  has  thoroughly  investigated  con-  y A T*  T¥^\¥*T*  T TWl? 

ditions  in  Florida,  and  chooses  the  region  between 
Naples  and  Fort  Myers,  which  is  irrigated  from 
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Munson  Steamship  L 
Cia  Exj)resso  Federal 
Cia  LZxpresso  Federal 
Munson  Fine 


JUienos  Aires 
Santos 

Rio  de  Janeiro 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
St.  Louis 


Express  Service  to  South  America 


The  Munson  Steamship  Line’s  passenger  and  freight 
steamers  to  South  America  are  the  swiftest  and  finest 
in  this  trade.  The  Munson  Line  holds  all  records  north 
and  southbound  between  New  York  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 


Coffee  shipments  by  Munson  Line  steamers  are  only 
fourteen  days  en  route  from  Santos  via  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Sailings  every  two  weeks. 


For  Passenger  or  Freight  Rates  Apply  to 

MUNSON  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


Main  Office:  67  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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GREEN  COFFEE  TRADE  OUTING 

Front  Street  Closes  Up  Shop  and  Enjoys 
Itself  in  High  Jinks  at 
the  Seashore 


1 N September,  1920,  35  members  of  the  green 
coffee  trade  of  New  York  went  to  Staten  Island 
for  an  outing.  The  affair  was  planned  overnight, 
and  the  attendance  was  comparatively  small ; but 
those  who  went  have  persistently  demanded  a 
repetition. 

Therefore  those  responsible  for  the  first  party, 
assisted  by  a few  others,  planned  carefully  for  the 
second  outing,  which  took  place  on  Saturday,  Oct. 
1,  1921,  at  Glenwood,  L.  I.  Over  150  members  of 
the  trade  made  the  trip.  Two  busloads  left  Front 
St.  at  1 :30  p.  m.,  and  many  others  made  the  trip 
in  their  own  cars. 

Among  the  well  known  members  of  the  trade 
who  attended  were  G.  E.  Kruse  of  Jones  Bros. 
Tea  Co.;  L.  C.  Young,  Young  & Griffin  Coffee 
Co.;  Robert  Burns,  Jabez  Burns  & Sons;  Louis 
Tyler,  Russell  & Co.;  Daniel  M.  Enright;  H.  L. 
Bloch,  A.  C.  Israel,  Inc.;  John  W.  Haulenbeek, 
F.  W.  Ehrhard  and  T.  J.  Woods,  Woods,  Ehr- 
hard  & Co. ; W.  J.  O’Donohue ; P.  F.  Eiseman, 
C.  E.  Bickford  & Co. ; W.  V.  Smith,  Davies  & 
Smith;  L.  D.  Sheppard,  Core  & Herbert;  Victor 
A.  Cahill,  Arnold,  Dorr  & Co. ; Walter  Voebel, 
Arbuckle  Bros.  With  few  exceptions,  every  one 
attending  is  included  in  the  accompanying  pictures. 

Prior  to  sitting  down  to  a Long  Island  shore 
dinner  at  Karatsonyi’s,  there  was  a program  of 
sports,  which  included  a baseball  game,  running 
races,  and  batting  and  ball-throwing  matches. 
Herbert  Walker  of  Wm.  Bayne  & Co.  won  the 
100-yard  dash,  the  prize  a leather  cigarette  case ; 
Harold  Ray  of  W.  Lee  Simmonds  & Co.  received 
second  prize,  a safety  razor.  Thomas  McLean  of 
Anthony  B.  McLean  & Co.  won  the  broad  jump, 
the  prize  a silver  eversharp  pencil.  H.  A,  Glaser 
of  Taffae  & Bellion  won  the  fat  men’s  race,  and 
thereby  secured  a watchfob  and  chain,  f /!^/  ! 

John  Norton  of  Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co.  was  the 
winner  of  the  ball-throwing  contest,  the  prize  for 
which  was  a silver  baseball  charm.  George  Ram- 
mer of  the  Eppens,  Smith  Co.  was  first  in  the  ball- 
hitting  contest ; the  prize,  an  ivory  baseball  charm. 


It  is  difficult  to  chronicle  the  baseball  game,  to 
say  with  certainty  which  side  won  it,  or  to  select 
any  outstanding  stars.  Philip  Stetzer,  who  acted 
as  scorekeeper,  is  noncommittal  as  to  the  final 
score.  There  were  many  Front  St.  notables  in 
the  lineup.  Daniel  M.  Enright  distinguished  him- 
self as  a pitcher;  while  in  the  box  the  opposition 
was  fanning  the  air  consistently.  L.  C.  Young  of 
the  Young  & Griffin  Coffee  Co.  held  down  first 
base  in  creditable  fashion  and  did  some  good  work 
with  the  stick.  Lou  Tyler  got  a mit  mixed  up 
on  the  bases  and  found  himself  roosting  on  first, 
along  with  Charlie  Coffin.  He  refused  to  be  put 
out,  however,  and  two  runs  were  scored  simul- 
taneously. At  one  stage  of  the  game  runners  were 
sprinting  toward  second,  one  from  first  base  and 
the  other  from  third. 

For  one  inning  the  game  had  all  the  earmarks 
of  a regular  contest;  but  when  Charles  Coffin  ran 
to  third  instead  of  first  it  thereafter  took  on  the 
aspect  of  a baseball  nightmare.  Not  to  be  out- 
done by  Coffin,  Pete  Eiseman  sprinted  from  first 
to  third. 

The  game  was  a kaleidoscopic  affair,  with  con- 
stant changes  in  the  lineup.  Anyone  who  thought 
he  was  a ball  player  was  given  a chance  to  demon- 
strate what  he  could  do. 

Tom  McNamara  of  the  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.  and 
Fred  Ehrhard  of  Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co.  were  the 
brave  souls  who  did  the  umpiring. 

At  the  termination  of  the  first  game  another  was 
staged  between  the  nine  representing  Steinwender, 
Stoffregen  & Co.  and  a picked  nine  made  up  of 
some  of  the  younger  men  on  Front  St. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  outing  was  a 
big  success,  and  plans  are  already  being  discussed 
for  a similar  one  next  year,  which  will  probably 
be  an  all-day  affair,  earlier  in  the  summer.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  its  successful  outcome  is  due  to 
R.  V.  Kern,  Daniel  M.  Enright,  F.  W.  Ehrhard, 
G.  E.  Kruse,  W.  J.  Donohue,  Louis  Tyler,  Robert 
Brown,  and  W.  J.  Purcell. 

Before  the  start  of  the  festivities  Daniel  M. 
Enright  took  up  a collection  for  C.  D.  Cushman, 
a New  York  coffee  broker  who  has  been  in  hos- 
pital for  six  years,  unable  to  get  about  without  a 
wheel  chair.  The  collection  netted  $50,  and  to 
this  was  added  the  $115  left  after  all  the  outing 
expenses  had  been  paid. 
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Telephone  Bowling  Green  517 2-517 3-517 4M10-637 4 

ACME  WEIGHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Vanceburn  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.  Gildon  Warehouse,  Inc. 

IVfain  Office,  89  Fpont  Street,  New  York 

IT  e,  the  undersigned,  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our 
friends  and  customers  that  we  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  the 
following  concerns,  which  receive  our  personal  attention: 

ACME  WEIGHING  CO.,  Inc. 

who  can  take  care  of  all  classes  of  Weighing,  Sampling,  Mending,  Coopering, 
Inspection,  Marking  or  anything  pertaining  to  the  Weighing  industry. 

VANCEBURN  TRUCKING  CO.,  Inc. 

which  is  the  proprietor  of  a number  of  automobile  units  for  your  Trucking  and 
Forwarding. 

GILDON  warehouse:,  Inc. 

at  64  Front  Street,  we  have  a 5 story  and  basement  warehouse,  where  we  can 
store  free  merchandise  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  same  careful  and  personal  attention  that  has  been  afforded  you  in  the  past, 
will  still  be  our  first  consideration.  No  other  person,  co-partnership  or  corpora- 
tion have  any  connection  with  us.  We  are  the  sole  proprietors. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  JOHN  A.  GILBERT,  Pres. 

Pier  8,  Brooklyn — Main  6760  ROBERT  VANCE,  Secy. 

4216  First  Ave.,  Brooklyn— Sunset  7232  JAMES  H.  BURNELL,  V.-Pres. 

4 & 6 Bethune  St.,  New  York — Watkins  8789  EDWARD  W.  BRAGDON,  Treas. 


E.  H.  & W.  J.  PECK 

28  OLD  SLIP 

Importers  and  Jobbers 
Green  Coffees  Only 

IN  BUSINESS  40  YEARS 

READY  TO  SERVE  YOU  AS  USUAL 
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BLAKE  & BULLARD 

99  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

IMPORTERS  and  JOBBERS  of  COFFEES 


WM.  BAYNE  & CO. 

IMPORTERS  and  JOBBERS  of  COFFEE 


105  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Come  in  and  see  us  when  you’re  here  on 
November  1,  2 and  3.  The  latchstring’s 
out  and  we  will  be  delighted  to  see  you. 

WM.  HOSMER  BENNETT  & SON 

110  Front  Street  - - New  York,  N.  Y. 

Member  and  Grader  Cup  SpeciflHstS  Members 
N.  Y.  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.  American  Spice  Trade  Association 


A.  W.  BERDON,  President  B.  MEYER,  Vice  Prest.  F.  R.  WHITE,  Secy,  and  Treas. 

STEWART,  CARNAL  & COMPANY 

LIMITED 

COFFEE  IMPORTERS 

430  GRAVIER  STREET  NEW  ORLEANS 

Cable  Address:  “STEWARTCAR” 
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Members  ol  the  Coffee  and  Su^ar  Cable  Address  *'Ruffwood"  Members  New  Orleans 

Exchange  of  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  Limited 

RUFFNER,  McDowell  & BURCH,  Inc. 

COFFEE  and  SUGAR 

IMPORTING  AGENTS  and  BROKERS 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

326  W.  Madison  St.  120  Front  St.  332  Magazine  St.  153  California  St. 


Established  1895 

NATHOR  COFFEE  CO. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  COFFES  AND  TEAS 

2-4  OOUVERNEUR  LANE  NEW  YORK 


HEWLETT  & LEE 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Teas,  Coffees,  Spices  and  Raw  Sugar 

79  Wall  Street  New  York 
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1.  A.  De  Veto,  Core  & Herbert. 

2.  G.  Kammer,  Eppens-Smith  Co. 

3.  B.  L.  Bartlett,  Steinwender,  Stoff regen 

& Co. 

4.  J.  Norton,  Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co. 

5.  J.  McNamara,  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

6.  I).  D.  Gordon,  Powdrell  Importing  Co. 

7.  Frank  Shea,  W.  R.  Grace  & Co. 

8.  F.  W.  Ehrhard,  Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co. 

9.  C.  W.  Glover. 


10.  J.  Meehan. 

11.  J.  A.  Fletcher. 

12.  G.  Scheidemann,  Balzac  Bros. 

13.  B.  Stevens,  J.  Aron  & Co. 

14.  Ralph  Balzac,  Balzac  Bros. 

15.  I'.  R.  Core.  Core  & Herbert. 

10.  J.  Stahl,  Steinwender,  Stoffregen  & Co. 

1 7.  J.  Morris,  General  Commercial  Co. 

18.  A.  O’Loughin,  Steinwender,  Stoffregen 

& Co. 


19.  F.  Dedacht,  John  W.  Haulenbeek  & Co. 

20.  J.  W.  Haulenbeek,  John  W.  Haulenbeek 

& Co. 

21.  T.  P.  Jones,  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

22.  M.  Glaser,  Metro  Coffee  Co. 

23.  J.  Hummer,  D.  M.  Enright. 

24.  W.  A.  Watson  Sr.,  Core  & Herbert. 

25.  N.  Klosterman,  Hard  & Rand. 

26.  G.  F.  Johnson,  Seeman  Bros. 

27.  W.  O’Loughlin,  Williams,  Russell  & Co. 


1.  E.  Finnegan,  Nathor  Coffee  Co. 

2.  E.  Murray,  Leon  Israel  & Bros. 

3.  Arthur  F.  Stock,  Steinwender,  Stoffregen 

& Co. 

4.  J.  Knoesel,  Steinwender,  Stoffregen  & Co. 

5.  Harry  Snider,  Steinwender,  Stoffregen  & 

Co. 

6.  M.  B.  Greenberg.  M.  B.  Greenberg  & Bro. 

7.  H.  Dornheim,  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

8.  H.  Heuer,  Steinwender,  Stoffregen  & Co. 

9.  G.  V.  Kershaw. 

10.  A.  Pflieger,  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

11.  Gus  Kruse,  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 


12.  L.  Fregeau,  Steinwender,  Stoffregen  & 

Co. 

13.  E.  Kershaw,  G.  V.  Kershaw. 

14.  G.  Faller,  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

15.  E.  Kohn,  R.  V.  Kern  & Cb. 

16.  A.  O’Laughlin  Jr.,  Mitchell  Bros. 

17.  L.  Dublin,  Nortz  & Co. 

18.  S.  Matassi,  Davison  & Murphy. 

19.  L.  Stinson,  Williams,  Russell  & Co. 

20.  E.  M.  Wilkinson,  J.  Aron  & Co. 

21.  T.  McLean,  Anthony  B.  McLean. 

22.  J.  Sullivan,  Woods,  Ebrhard  & Co. 

23.  R.  Marine,  Steinwender,  Stoffregen  & Co. 


24.  0.  Ferriera,  Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co. 

25.  R.  Scott,  P.  C.  Meehan  & Co. 

26.  A.  Kelly,  W.  J.  Donohue. 

27.  C.  Kruse,  Edward  Bleecker. 

28.  Q.  Dickson,  D.  M.  Enright. 

29.  R.  Kern,  R.  V.  Kern  & Co. 

30.  V.  Byrne,  Edward  Bleecker. 

31.  F.  Yoerg,  Edward  Bleecker. 

32.  J.  Carr,  Edward  Bleecker. 

33.  W.  Meyer,  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

34.  H.  Spitzform,  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Oo. 

35.  J.  Greenberg,  Russell  & Co. 

36.  F.  Reuss,  W.  H.  Bennett  & Son. 
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1.  W.  .1.  Donohue,  \V.  .1.  Donohue  & Co. 

2.  R.  Burns,  .labez  Burns  & Sons. 

3.  .1.  Banzoff,  T.  Barhour  Brown  & Co. 

4.  0.  \V.  Simmons,  Tea  & Coffee  Trade 

.lournal. 

5.  L.  D.  Shepard,  Core  & Herbert. 

6.  A.  Graham,  P^dward  Bleecker. 

7.  W.  Voebel,  Arhuckle  Bros. 

8.  \V.  I.x!e  Simmonds,  W.  L.  Simmonds  & 

Co. 

9.  H.  Glaser,  Taffae  & Bellion. 


10.  P’.  McDonald,  D.  M.  Pl'nright. 

11.  PI.  .1.  Burke,  Reamer,  Turner  & Co. 

12.  P.  Stetzer,  J.  Aron  & Co. 

13.  C.  Bolte,  Arhuckle  Bros. 

14.  W.  Oxford,  T.  Barhour  Brown  & Co. 

15.  .T.  Glennon,  .1.  Aron  & Co. 

10.  P:.  Glaser,  I).  M.  Plnright. 

1 7.  H.  Walker,  Wm.  Bayne  & Co. 

18.  .1.  Vesce,  Wm.  L.  Korbin. 

19.  H.  Harreus,  E.  H.  & W.  J.  Peck. 

20.  H.  De  Hos,  Hard  & Rand. 


21. 

A. 

Kaiser,  Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co. 

22. 

G. 

Arnold,  General  Commercial  Co. 

23. 

R. 

Schwartz,  Schwartz  & Pinney. 

24. 

1). 

M.  Enright. 

25. 

N. 

Hendrickson,  S.  A.  Schonhrunn  & Co. 

20. 

F. 

Kenney,  D.  M.  Enright. 

27. 

G. 

Brownhill,  D.  M.  Enright. 

28. 

F. 

Gilroy. 

29. 

W. 

.1.  Purcell,  R.  V.  Kern  & Cc, 

30. 

E. 

J.  Holtzmann,  .lones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

1.  W.  .lohn.ston,  C.  A.  .Mackey. 

2.  E.  .McNulty,  Edward  Bleecker. 

3.  R.  Desvemine  .Ir, , R.  Desvcrnine. 

4.  P’.  Schlneller,  .Mitchell  Bros. 

5.  C.  A.  Doyle,  P.  C.  .Meehan  & Co. 

0.  D.  Quigg,  Williams,  Russell  & Co. 

7.  I).  McJVullfTe,  P.  C.  Meehan  A Co. 


8.  A.  Bletterman.  W.  L.  Simmonds. 

9.  A.  Bellion,  Taffae,  & Bellion. 

10.  C.  B.  Blaiivelt,  .Nortz  & Co. 

11.  G.  H.  Wilson,  Steinwender,  Sloffregen 

& Co. 

1 2.  C.  G.  Eckerson,  Steinwender,  Stoffregen 

& Co. 


1.3.  D.  P'orman.  D.  M.  Plnright. 

14.  D.  McNulty.  W.  .1.  Donohtie  & Co. 

15.  G.  Mangieri,  W.  .1.  Donohue  & Co. 
10.  A.  Coudrey,  C.  A.  Kurzel  & Co. 

17.  .1.  .1.  .Millen,  P.  ('.  Meehan  & Co. 

18.  H.  E.  Ran.  W.  ly.  Simmonds  & Co. 

19.  E.  Ray,  Nortz  & Co. 


AT  ANNUAL  OUTING,  GLENWOOD,  LONG  ISLAND,  OCT.  I,  1921 
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WESTFELDT  BROTHERS 

528  Gravier  Street 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


''To  those  who  want  things  done  right*’ 

G.  A.  PEYREFITTE 

C^VI^ 

PROPRIETOR 

Riverside  Warehouse 

COFFEE  EXCLUSIVELY 

Forwarding  Weighing  Storage 

519-521-523  S.  Front  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS  518-520-522  Fulton  St. 

Allo  a^menfber'^of  \ ^ew  Orleans  Board  of  Trade,  Ltd. 

L.  D.  SHEPARD 


FRANCIS  R.  CORE 


CORE  & HERBERT 

WEIGHERS  AND  FORWARDERS 


99  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCHES: 

Seattle  San  Francisco  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


DAVID  BROWN  & CO. 

COFFEE  and  SUGAR 
IMPORT  AGENTS  and  BROKERS 

Member  of  the  New  York  CoRee  and  Susrar  Exchang^e,  Inc. 

^ I rr  o ^ ^ Eastern  U.  S.  Agents  for 

General  U.  S.  Agents  for  NIOAC  & CIA,  LTDA.,  Santos 

LEITE,  SANTOS  & CIA,  Santos  ALMEIDA  CARDIA,  ABREU  & CIA,  LTDA.,  Santos 

Country  Correspondents  Solicited. 

133  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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THE  NATIONAL  COFFEE  ROASTERS  ASSOCIATION 
ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
Astor  Hotel,  New  York,  November  1-3,  1921 


CARL  W.  BRAND 

Retiring  President  National  Coffee  Roasters  Assn. 


THE  CONVENTION  IN  A NUTSHELL 

PLACE  OF  1922  MEETING— NEW  ORLEANS 


NEW  OFFICERS 

President,  JOEL  O.  CHEEK,  Nashville 
First  Vice  President  Treasurer 

Webster  Jones,  San  Francisco.  Frank  Ennis,  Kansas  City 

Jones-Thierbach  Co.  Ennis-Hanly-Blackburn  Coffee  Co. 

Second  Vice  President  Secretary 

Joseph  E.  Maury,  Memphis  Felix  Coste 

Maury-Cole  Co.  New  York 


NEW  DIRECTORS 

For  Three  Years 


Frank  P.  Simme,  Duluth 
Rust-Parker  Co. 
William  Fisher,  St.  Louis 
C.  F.  Blanke  Sales  Co. 


Ross  W.  Weir,  New  York 
Ross  W.  Weir  & Co, 
Nathan  Eckstein,  Seattle 
Schwabacher  Bros.  & Co. 


For  One  Year 


O.  L.  Plumly,  Chicago  James  W.  Reily,  New  Orleans 

Sherman  Bros.  & Co.  Wm,  B.  Reily  & Co. 

R.  W.  Whitehill,  Glendora  Products  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 

HOLDOVER  DIRECTORS 

For  Two  Years 

F.  J.  Ach,  Dayton,  Ohio  H.  B.  Cropper,  Waterloo*  la. 

Canby,  Ach  & Canby  Co.  Black  Hawk  Coffee  & Spice  Co. 

Clarence  H.  Buker,  Martin  L.  Hall  Co.,  Boston 

For  One  Year 


Charles  H.  Bain,  San  Francisco 
Bain-Alexander  Co. 

EXECUTIVE 

Carl  W.  Brand,  Cleveland 
Widlar  Co. 

B.  C.  Casanas,  New  Orleans 
Merchants’  Coffee  Co. 

Robert  M.  Forbes,  St.  Louis 

Jas.  H.  Forbes  Tea  & Coffee  Co. 

Ross  W.  Weir,  New  York 
Ross  W.  Weir  & Co. 

And  the  President,  Vice 


R.  W.  McCreery,  Marshalltown,  la. 
Western  Grocer  Mills 

COMMITTEE 

F.  J.  Ach,  Dayton 

Canby,  Ach  & Canby  Co. 
Clarence  H.  Buker,  Boston 
Martin  L.  Hall  Co. 

O.  L.  Plumly,  Chicago 
Sherman  Bros.  & Co. 

R.  W.  McCreery,  Marshalltown,  la. 

Western  Grocer  Mills 
President,  and  Treasurer 


FEATURES  OF  11th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

The  authorizing  of  a committee  of  roasters  and  green-coffee  men  to  work  out  a 
plan  to  include  the  latter  in  the  association. 

The  announcement  that  the  Sao  Paulo  planters  had  decided  to  double  their 
contributions  to  the  national  coffee  advertising  campaign  in  the  United  States. 

The  formulation  of  a cost  and  freight  arbitration  contract  for  use  with  Sao 
Paulo  exporters. 

Authorizing  the  Fxecutive  Committee  to  work  out  a uniform  cost-accounting 
system  for  association  members. 

The  decision  to  urge  that  American  buyers  insist  upon  having  all  their  coffee 
from  South  America  shipped  in  American  bottoms. 

The  formation  of  a new  class  of  members  who  roast  up  to  6,000  bags  of 
coffee  a year. 


BIG  THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  SPEAKERS 

Here  Are  Some  Worth  While  Ideas  Culled  from  the  Addresses  and  Papers 
Presented  at  the  Convention 


ON  LEAVING  THE  HELM 
The  time  that  I have  spent  as  your  presi- 
dent has  been  very  pleasurable  to  me,  and  I 
am  going  to  release  the  reins  of  office  with 
a feeling  of  relief,  but  with  one  that,  after 
all,  during  these  three  years,  we  have  ac- 
complished something  worth  while. — 'C.  W. 
Brand. 


SELL  COFFEE,  NOT  TERMS 
It  looks  to  me  as  though  this  question  of 
discounts  is  a question  of  selling  your 
salesmen — that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The 
customers  won’t  kick.  Now  we  put  on 
every  one  of  our  salesmen’s  circulars  in 
big  type,  “Don’t  sell  terms ; sell  coffee.” — 
V.  H.  Engelhard  Jr. 


ONLY  BY  COOPERATION 
I beg  of  you,  the  roasted-coffee  people 
and  the  green-coffee  people,  that  we  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  only  by  organization,  co- 
operation, and  that  friendly  spirit  which 
God  Almighty  intended  to  instill  into  the 
heart  of  man  toward  his  traders  and  his 
associates,  will  our  trade  exist,  the  coffee 
trade  of  the  United  States. — William 
Bayne  Jr. 


WHAT  BRAZIL  IS  DOING 
Brazil  is  doing  everything  she  can  to 
right  conditions,  so  that  greater  sunshine 
and  greater  happiness  can  come  to  all 
people  in  that  country,  and  so,  as  we  co- 
operate and  come  to  know  one  another, 
we  find  that,  after  all,  the  human  impulses 
and  the  things  that  go  to  make  life  the 
same  the  world  over,  are  the  same  every- 
where.— R.  W.  McCreery. 


WHY  COFFEE  GREW 
Coffee  advertised.  Tea  did  not.  Coffee 
drinking  increased.  Tea  drinking  de- 
creased. There  you  have  the  situation  in 
a nutshell. — Ross  W.  Weir. 


NO  GAIN  IN  SALES 
The  canners  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  for  every  case  of  goods  they  sell 
to  the  packers  they  will  sell  one  case  less  to 
.somebody  else. — Sumner  Ford. 


BRAZIL’S  VERY  BLOOD 
Coffee  is  the  blood  of  Brazil.  They  have 
nothing  else.  It  is  their  gold.  Coffee 
means  everything  to  Brazil,  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  doing  the  right  thing  by  its 
people  in  defending  that  product. — 
Achille  F.  Israel. 


CAFFEIN,  MANKIND’S  FRIEND 
The  verdict  is  that  the  caffein  in  coffee 
is  a friend  of  mankind,  provided  we  exer- 
cise the  same  temperance  and  restraint  in 
drinking  coffee  that  we  observe  in  our 
consumption  of  other  standard  foods.  If 
you  make  a glutton  of  yourself,  you  may 
pay  the  consequences,  whether  the  food 
or  beverage  you  abuse  is  coffee  or  beef- 
steak or  eggs  or  apple  pie. — Ross  W. 
Weir. 


WHAT  MONEY  CAN’T  BUY 
Money  can’t  buy  a friend ; money  can’t 
get  fellows  to  look  at  me  as  I see  these 
friends  of  mine  looking  at  me  now.  There 
is  no  money  that  could  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  friends  I see  here,  most  of 
whom  I have  learned  to  know  and  love. 
Money  can’t  compete  with  the  value  of 
things  like  that. — Joel  O.  Cheek. 


LAW  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 
The  price  of  coffee  may  fluctuate  but  as 
long  as  consumption  continues  its  steady 
growth  the  thinking  men  among  the  plant- 
ers realize  that  their  position  is  funda- 
mentally sound,  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  sure  to  prevail  in  the  end, 
and  that  an  increased  demand  for  coffee  is 
sure  to  be  followed  eventually  by  higher 
prices. — T.  L.  de  Menezes. 


UNCONSCIOUS  BRUTALITY 
Some  coffee  men  thought  that  coffee,  the 
cheapest  universal  drink  after  water, 
should  be  sold  in  Brazil,  in  spite  of  the 
present  highest  prices  everywhere  and 
in  everything,  at  the  miserable  prices 
of  six  months  ago,  far  below  the  cost  of 
production.  Unconsciously  they  are  for 
the  entire  sacrifice  of  the  Brazilian  coffee 
industry,  which  was  practically  dying. — • 
Sebastiao  Sampaio. 


THE  DELUSION  OF  ELSEWHERE 
One  of  the  greatest  delusions  in  the 
world  is  the  Delusion  of  Elsewhere.  It  is 
so  easy  to  be  in  some  business  and  say, 
“Well,  if  this  isn’t  the  worst  business  in 
the  whole  country  !”  We  see  its  problems  ; 
we  arc  face  to  face  day  after  day  with  its 
obstacles  ; we  take  the  keen  edge  off  our 
enthusiasm  because  we  think  the  business 
we  are  in  isn’t  (luitc  so  good  as  the  busi- 
ness that  someone  else  is  engaged  in. — A. 
C.  Monagle. 
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A CONVENTION  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

c National  Coffee  Roasters  Assoeiation  takes  definite  steps  to  bring  in 
the  green-coffee  trade.  C Joel  O.  Cheek  is  chosen  president,  and  New 
Orleans  named  for  the  next  convention.  C An  announcement  is  re- 
’ ceived  from  Sao  Paulo  that  the  contribution  to  American  propaganda 
will  be  doubled.  C A special  delegation  comes  from  Brazil  to  confer 
with  coffee  men  and  invite  them  to  make  a return  visit;  a new  cost  and 
freight  arbitration  contract  is  the  first  fruit  of  their  conferences.  C The 
Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  work  out  a uniform  cost-account- 
ing plan.  C Professor  Prescott  announces  that  boiling  water  should  not 
be  used  in  brewing  coffee.  C Importers  urged  to  use  American  ships. 


The  llth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  will  go  down  in 
history  as  a Convention  of  Accomplishment,  for  it 
probably  got  more  important  things  finally  under 
way  than  had  ever  been  done  before,  and  from 
the  early  afternoon  of  November  1,  when  Presi- 
dent Brand  called  it  to  order,  till  it  adjourned  at 
5 on  the  3d,  it  was  work  for  all  the  active  mem- 
bers and  the  impressing  of  others  into  service. 

There  was  probably  less  speech-making  than  in 
former  years,  and  more  sound,  constructive  dis- 
cussion, as  the  wise  prelude  to  final  action. 

Some  of  the  Things  Done 
Here  is  a list  of  the_^  important  results  of  all 
the  deliberations; 

The  election  of  J.  0.  Cheek  as  president. 

The  selection  of  New  Orleans  for  the  1922  con- 
vention. 

The  announcement  at  the  Coffee  Exchange 
meeting  that  Sao  Paulo  was  voting  to  double  its 
contribution  for  the  national  campaign  to  increase 
coffee  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

The  adoption  of  a resolution  providing  for  a 
dual  committee  of  roasters  and  green-coffee  men 
to  work  out  a plan  to  bring  the  latter  into  the 
association. 

The  visit  of  a special  cooperating  delegation 
from  Sao  Paulo,  now  touring  the  Middle  West 
and  South,  and  the  formulation  of  a cost  and 
freight  contract  with  Sao  Paulo  exporters. 

The  authorizing  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
work  out  a uniform  cost-accounting  system  for 
the  members  and  the  appropriation  of  $1,500  for 
preliminary  expenses.  (This  drops  the  special 
investigations  of  Professor  Kester  of  Columbia 
University,  which  had  been  found  unpracHcal.) 

The  statement  by  Professor  Prescott  that  it 
was  a mistake  for  coffee  to  be  brewed  in  boiling 
water,  but  that  a temperature  of  1H5  degrees 
brought  a better  beverage;  his  description  of  sci- 
entific tests  that  showed  the  vast  superiority  of 
china  coffee  pots  over  metals,  and  his  condemna- 
tion of  percolation  as  a brewing  method. 


The  recommendation  that  coffee  importers  insist 
upon  the  use  of  American  ships  by  Brazilian  ex- 
porters. 

The  Resolutions 

The  resolutions  urged  the  new  administration 
to  make  a national  campaign  on  selling  terms,  so 
that  the  entire  trade  would  be  giving  only  30  days’ 
credit  and  only  2%  discount  in  10  days;  con- 
demned the  loaning  of  coffee  urns,  misleading  ad- 
vertising, guarantees  against  decline  in  prices,  the 
granting  of  unusual  time  on  future  sales,  the  sub- 
sidizing of  salesmen,  the  enticing  away  of  other 
members’  employees;  provided  for  the  formation 
of  a new  class  of  members  roasting  up  to  6,000 
bags  of  coffee  a year ; ordered  a committee  sent 
to  Washington  to  protest  against  modification  of 
the  Packers’  Consent  Decree ; provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a Nominating  Committee  three 
months  in  advance  of  conventions ; expressed  ap- 
proval of  the  holding  of  industrial  exhibits  in 
connection  with  the  conventions ; and  expressed 
great  hope  in  the  Disarmament  Conference. 

President  Brand’s  Activities 

President  Brand  goes  out  of  office  after  three 
years’  continuous  service,  and  leaving  a record 
that  will  be  difficult  to  equal.  And  he  worked 
hard  right  down  to  the  last  moment  of  wielding 
the  gavel,  when  he  turned  it  over  to  Mr.  Check 
and  took  his  place  in  the  Presidential  Scrapheap, 
as  the  cluster  of  ex-presidents  is  called. 

His  special  efforts  in  this  convention  have 
been  to  bring  about  the  entry  of  the  green-coffee 
trade  into  the  association,  which  he  has  eloquently 
stressed  in  public  and  jirivatc  at  every  opportunity. 
This  he  emphasized  in  his  annual  message,  and 
])raised  the  association’s  Traffic  Bureau,  which  has 
become  of  much  imiiortance;  also  the  more 
general  adoption  of  the  favored  selling  terms.  He 
recommended  .San  Francisco  for  the  next  conven- 
tion— ^and  .so  did  most  others,  sentimentally;  but 
it  was  thought  that  the  attendance  from  the  East, 
where  most  of  the  members  reside,  would  be  so 
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F.  P.  SiMME 
Rust-Parker  Co. 
Duluth 


O.  L.  Plumly 

Sherman  Bros.  Co. 
Chicago 


R.  W.  Whitehill 
Glendora  Products  Co. 
Warren,  Pa. 


J.  W.  Reily 

Wm.  B.  Reily  Co. 
New  Orleans 


SOME  OF  THE  NEW  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  N.  C.  R.  A. 


small  as  to  offset  the  other  advantages,  and  New 
Orleans  was  chosen. 

The  social  features  centered  about  the  banquet 
on  the  second  evening,  the  golf  tournament  on 
Staten  Island,  and  the  theater  party  at  the  Hippo- 
drome on  the  closing  night.  There  was  no  end  of 
private  parties  and  visiting. 

The  Visiting  Brazilians 

The  visit  of  the  Brazilians  was  made  notable 
at  all  sessions.  They  came  for  cooperation,  and 
they  got  it,  for  their  explanations  did  much  to 
eradicate  suspicions  on  the  part  of  some  that  valo- 
rizing was  a scheme  to  corner  the  market  and 
raise  prices,  as  they  showed  that  it  was  to  be 
used  only  as  a stabilizer,  to  protect  the  coffee 
grower  and  therefore  the  industry. 

The  general  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  was  so 
pronounced  that  even  the  Brazilian  ambassador, 
Mr.  Alencar,  came  up  from  Washington  and  vis- 
ited the  roasters,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
hearty  invitations  from  western  and  southern 


F.  J.  Ach 

Canby,  Ach  & Canby  Co. 
Dayton 


cities  that  the  Sao  Paulo  Mission  visit  them — 
which  were  as  warmly  accepted.  There  is  every 
likelihood  that  a delegation  from  the  association 
will  make  a return  visit  to  Brazil  within  a few 
months. 

The  Tour  of  the  Harbor 

The  150  that  had  arrived  in  town  on  Oct.  31 
were  taken  on  a boat  trip  about  New  York  Har- 
bor and  shown  the  docks  where  coffee  ships  land. 
A preliminary  meeting  was  held  the  morning  of 
the  1st  in  Exhibition  Hall,  one  end  of  the  large 
assembly  room  on  the  roof  of  the  Astor  Hotel, 
where  all  the  meetings  were  held,  which  was 
briefly  addressed  by  President  Brand  and  A.  C. 
Monagle ; then  luncheon  was  served  there  by  the 
association,  and  the  regular  sessions  began  in 
early  afternoon. 

The  exhibits  this  year  were  better  than  last, 
when  this  feature  was  started,  and  were  so  profit- 
able to  the  roasters,  thus  kept  up  to  date  in  knowl- 
edge of  machinery  and  supplies  in  which  they  are 


R.  W.  McCreery  H.  B.  Cropper 

Western  Grocer  Mills  Black  Hawk  C.  & S.  Co. 

Marshalltown,  la.  Waterloo,  la. 


C.  H.  Buker 

Martin  L.  Hall  Co. 
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Webster  Jones 
First  Vice  President 


Joseph  E.  Maury 
Second  Vice  President 


Jones-Thierbach  Co. 
San  Francisco 


Maury-Cole  Co. 
Memphis 


Frank  Ennis 
Treasurer 

)''nnis-Hanlv- P.lackbnrn  Coffee  Co. 
Kansas  City 


Felix  Coste 
Secretary  and  Manager 
New  York 
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B.  C.  Casanas 

Ex-president 
N ew  Orleans 


George  S.  Wright 

Joint  Publicity  Com. 
Boston 


Ross  W.  Weir 


Robt.  M.  Forbes 


Ex-president 
New  York 


Executive  Com.. 
St.  Louis 


FOUR  LEADERS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  COFFEE  ROASTERS  ASSOCIATION 


interested,  that  the  idea  was  commended  in  official 
resolution  and  they  have  become  a permanent  fix- 
ture. 

The  attendance  was  small,  as  usual,  numbering 
only  about  a third  the  membership ; but  it  was 
full  of  deeds,  as  shown  by  the  results. 


ROUTINE  PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST  DAY 

After  the  informal  session  in  Exhibition  Hall 
and  the  partaking  of  the  luncheon  provided 
by  the  association,  the  convention  proper  was 
called  to  order  at  1 :18  by  President  Brand. 

Sebastiao  Sampaio,  commercial  attache  of  the 
Brazilian  Embassy  at  Washington,  announced  the 
arrival  of  John  C.  de  Mello,  vice  president,  and 
Robert  de  Nioac,  secretary,  of  the  Santos  Com- 
mercial Association,  the  former  a coffee  dealer  of 
Sao  Paulo  for  the  last  33  years,  and  Mr.  Nioac  a 
Sao  Paulo  coffee  exporter  and  farmer  for  14,  and 
of  Achille  F.  Israel  of  Leon  Israel  & Bros.,  Sao 
Paulo,  president  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Santos,  who  had  come  as  a special 
mission  from  the  Santos  coffee  interests  to  seek 
closer  cooperation  with  their  American  customers. 

Ross  W.  Weir,  F.  J.  Ach,  and  W.  L.  Myatt 
were  appointed  to  escort  the  visitors  into  the  hall, 
, and  they  were  received  with  great  applause,  the 
audience  standing.  President  Brand  welcomed 
them  to  “the  greatest  coffee-consuming  country  in 
the  world.”  Mr.  Israel  did  not  arrive  till  later  in 
the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Brand  proceeded  with  his  annual  message, 
in  the  midst  of  which  another  Brav.ilian  delegation 
arrived,  composed  of  Helio  Lobo,  Brazilian  consul 
general  in  New  York;  Jose  de  Mendonca  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro ; Alves  de  Lima,  and  Brenno  de  Ca- 
margo  of  Sao  Paulo.  “This  is  a real  Brazilian 
American  Congress,”  said  the  president  in  intro- 
ducing them. 

Convention  Committees 
Following  the  presidential  address  [see  another 
page]  a picture  of  the  convention  was  taken,  and 
these  committees  were  appointed ; 

NOMINATING — Robert  Meyer,  Meyer  Bros.  Cof- 
fee Co.,  St.  Louis;  B.  C.  Casanas,  Merchants’  Coffee 
Co.,  New  Orleans;  Webster  Jones.  Jones-Thierbach 
Co.,  San  Francisco:  Frank  Ennis,  Ennis-Hanly- 


Blackbiirn  Coffee  Co.,  Kansas  City;  Richard  O.  Mil- 
ler, Dwinell- Wright  Co.,  Boston;  R.  W.  Whitehill, 
Glendora  Products  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.;  J.  M.  Beckiey, 
Bour  Coffee  Co.,  Toledo. 

RESOLUTIONS— Charles  Clark,  Clark  & Host, 
Milwaukee;  J.  C.  Lang,  National  Grocery  Co., 
Seattle;  Frank  Fishback,  Fishback  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis; Frank  P.  Simme,  Rust-Parker  Co.,  Duluth; 
Frank  O.  Field,  Brownell  & Field  Co.,  Providence; 
William  L.  Myatt,  Morey  Mercantile  Co.,  Denver. 

PRESS — Edward  Aborn,  Arnold  & Aborn,  New 
York;  C.  N.  Griffin,  Young  & Griffin  Coffee  Co., 
New  York;  A.  J.  Dannemiller,  Dannemiller  Coffee 
Co.,  Brooklyn. 

NEXT  CONVENTION— Ross  W.  Weir,  Ross  W. 
Weir  & Co.,  New  York;  Robert  M.  Forbes,  Jas. 
H.  Forbes  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Richard  O. 
Miller,  Dwinell- Wright  Co.,  Boston;  B.  C.  Casanas, 
Merchants’  Coffee  Co.,  New  Orleans;  William  G. 
Volkmann,  A.  Schilling  & Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Selling  Terms 

The  report  of  the  committee  [see  elsewhere] 
had  been  prepared  by  Chairman  Bert  L.  Halligan 
(Halligan  Coffee  Co.,  Davenport,  la.)  ; but  he  was 
ill,  and  it  was  read  by  G.  E.  Diefenthaler  (B. 
Fischer  & Co.,  New  York).  President  Brand 
called  for  a discussion. 

According  to  Webster  Jones  (San  Francisco) 
and  J.  C.  Lang  (Seattle),  conditions  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  somewhat  confused.  The  San  Fran- 
ciscans generally  are  allowing  2%  30  days,  and 
Puget  Sound  is  divided  between  1%  and  2%  30 
days. 

Secretary  Coste  reported  that  the  Southwest 
mostly  was  adhering  to  2%  10,  30  net,  and  this 
was  borne  out  by  Robert  Meyer  (St.  Louis)  and 
Frank  Ennis  (Kansas  City).  “Those  are  the 
terms  of  all  the  roasters  of  any  importance  in  the 
Kansas  City  territory,”  said  the  latter,  and  Mr. 
Meyer  said  he  had  noticed  considerable  improve- 
ment in  collections  in  the  last  month. 

The  secretary  read  a letter  from  B.  D.  Crane, 
chairman  of  the  Cash  Discount  Committee  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  explain- 
ing that  the  grocery  trade  was  accustomed  to  2% 
10  days  and  that  it  was  much  concerned  with  the 
reported  growing  attitude  of  the  coffee  roasters  in 
favor  of  1%.  Mr.  Coste  said  that  the  agitation 
to  shorten  the  discount  would  create  serious  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  wholesale-grocer  members. 

A raising  of  hands  showed  that  only  four  in  the 
room  were  not  billing  on  30-day  terms.  H.  F. 
Bailey  (Pittsburgh)  said  it  was  understood  in  his 
region  that  60  days  would  have  to  be  allowed,  and 
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Willabald  Hoffman  (Milwaukee)  reported  that 
Wisconsin  was  getting  on  well  on  2%  10,  30  net. 
He  said  they  all  were  eager  to  reach  a 1%  discount 
basis,  Mr.  Bailey  promised  to  follow  the  standard 
2%-10-30  hereafter. 

Chicago  was  reported  somewhat  erratic.  T.  P. 
Hinchman  said  his  firm  was  on  the  standard  basis 
generally.  P.  F.  Biedermann  said,  “We  are  dili- 
gently trying  there  to  get  down  to  a 30-day  basis, 
'i'he  competition  is  between  the  salesmen, — when 
they  don’t  get  the  other  salesman’s  customers  they 
report  that  So  and  So  are  allowing  discounts  at 
60  days.”  He  said  the  matter  was  a delicate  one 
in  many  cases,  and  suggested  that  it  could  be 
worked  out  by  the  local  branch.  “In  a general 
way  the  trade  is  now  on  a 30-day  basis,  and  we 
are  earnestly  willing  to  get  down  to  the  stand- 
ard,” he  closed. 

William  Fisher  (St.  Louis)  : “We  have  al- 

most unanimously  adopted  30-day  terms.” 

President  Brand;  “While  firms  that  bill  on 
30-day  terms  don’t  get  their  money  in  all  instances 
in  30  days,  they  get  it  just  as  efficiently  on  that 
basis  as  they  used  to  on  60  days.  Mr.  Biedermann 
called  attention  to  a concern  in  Chicago  that  had 
got  outstandings  as  low  as  55%.  Now  the  highest 
outstanding  that  we  had,  on  the  last  percentage 
report,  was  155.  Just  think  what  a saving  that 
would  be  if  that  155  man  could  get  down  to  55 ! 
He  would  be  reducing  his  outstandings  64%.  If 
he  had  $150,000  on  his  books,  that  would  mean 
$100,000  of  added  capital,  and  added  capital  today 
is  worth  at  least  to  8%,  because  you  pay  your 
bank  all  the  way  from  6 to  7%,  and  then  have  to 
allow  a 20%  balance  to  remain  there.  So  you  find 
your  money  today  is  costing  you  all  the  way  from 
7l4  to  8%.  And  any  concern  can  reduce  its  ex- 
pense account  from  $7,000  to  $8,000  a year,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  have  $100,000  less  outstand- 
ing on  its  books,  will  have  a much  smaller  loss 
statement.” 

R.  W.  McCreery  (Marshalltown,  la.)  : “We 

have  had  30-day  terms  for  a long  while  and  it  is 
satisfactory.  Our  outstandings  are  75  or  65%. ” 

S.  W.  Beckley  (Blodgett,  Beckley  Co., 
Toledo)  : “We  adopted  1%  10,  30  days  net,  five 
years  ago  and  have  not  deviated  since.  We  have 


gained  business,  and  the  troubles  are  insignificant 
compared  with  the  benefits. 

George  S.  Wright  (Dwinell-Wright  Co.,  Bos- 
ton) : “Our  terms  are  30  days  net,  2%  10,  and  we 
enforce  them.  Our  outstanding’s  last  month  were 
51.4%.” 

B.  C.  Casanas:  “New  Orleans  is  100% — 2% 

10  days,  30  net.  Our  city  business  is  95% 
C.  O.  D.” 

George  L.  Neff  (Pittsburgh)  ; “Our  terms  are 
the  same,  and  if  anybody  doesn’t  pay  in  30  days 
he  doesn’t  get  any  more  goods.” 

Victor  Engelhard  Jr.  (A.  Engelhard  & Sons 
Co.,  Louisville)  : “Two  years  ago  we  adopted  2% 
10  days,  and  we  didn’t  have  a kick  from  anybody 
except  our  salesmen.  We  put  on  everyone  of  our 
salesmen’s  circulars,  ‘Don’t  sell  terms ; sell 
coffee.’  ” 

President  Brand:  “We  ought  to  call  upon  the 

retailer  to  use  his  own  capital  for  the  stuff  on  his 
shelves ; he  ought  not  to  be  financed  by  the  people 
who  sell  to  him.” 

The  Message  from  Brazil 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  of  Selling 
Terms,  Achille  Israel  was  escorted  to  the  plat- 
form by  Sebastiao  Sampaio  and  read  his  address 
as  spokesman  for  the  Sao  Paulo  Mission.  It  had 
been  prepared  with  great  care  in  conference  on 
the  voyage  from  Brazil,  and  was  later  distributed 
in  booklet  form. 

Mr.  Israel  warmly  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
association  to  send  a committee  on  a return  visit 
to  “be  our  guests.”  The  Santos  Commercial  Asso- 
ciation is  a semi-official  body  composed  of  nearly 
all  the  business  firms  of  that  city,  and  has  such 
standing  that  its  decisions  are  accepted  almost 
invariably  as  customs  of  the  trade  and  rarely  get 
into  the  courts.  Differences  among  members  are 
settled  by  arbitration. 

After  these  explanations  he  proceeded  with  his 
statement  on  coffee  conditions  and  valorization 
[see  elsewhere].  Then  followed  a general  dis- 
cussion. 

F.  J.  Ach  : “Is  it  permissible  to  ship  Minas 

coffee  as  Santos  coffee?” 

Mr.  Israel  explained  that  the  Minas  variety 
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sent  to  Santos  was  particularly  good,  “and  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  your  receiving  it  as 
Santos  coffees,  because  it  is  perfectly  sweet. 
The  coffees  you  know  as  Micoco,  which  are  very 
fine  in  the  cup,  are  South  of  Minas  coffees.” 

President  Brand  asked  if  the  bags  of  coffee 
could  not  be  marked  on  the  side  or  ends,  so  as 
to  be  visible  when  piled  in  warehouse;  but  the 
visitor  explained  that  increased  labor  would  be 
necessary,  which  made  it  unpractical.  The  trade, 
however,  had  been  asked  to  stamp  as  close  to  the 
sewed  end  of  the  bags  as  possible. 

Questions  as  to  the  permanent  purpose  of  valor- 
ization, asked  by  R.  W.  McCreery  and  F.  J.  Ach, 
brought  a vigorous  explanation  and  defense  from 
Mr.  Sampaio,  as  he  was  in  closer  touch  with  Brazil 
legislation  than  Mr.  Israel.  He  told  of  the  well 
known  plan  to  establish  a discount  bank  to  finance 
the  former  and  particularly  to  take  care  of  the 
Santos  market.  “We  do  not  mean  to  tell  you  that 
we  shall  have  valorization  forever,”  he  said,  “but 
we  will  have  a permanent  system  of  defense  of 
coffee.”  Warehouses  are  to  be  erected  in  the 
interior  (said  Mr.  de  Mello)  for  the  storage  of 
crops,  so  the  growers  will  not  have  to  send  them 
all  to  Santos  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Israel:  “Undoubtedly  coffee  kept  in  the 

interior  will  retain  the  good  qualities  longer  than 
that  stored  in  Santos” — on  the  same  principle  that 
crops  in  the  United  States  cure  and  keep  better 
on  the  farm  than  elsewhere. 

Mr.  McCreery  commended  the  Brazilians  for 
having  worked  out  the  plan,  -which  he  likened 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  here, — “Instead 
of  causing  congestion  and  unsettling  the  market, 
you  are  marketing  your  crops  in  an  orderly  way.” 

There  was  some  questioning  as  to  prices  and 
costs  now  and  before  the  World  War;  but  the 
subject  was  abandoned  as  too  complicated.  C.  F. 
Bonsor  (Philadelphia),  pointed  out  that  “the 
valorization  experiences  we  have  had  in  the  past 
have  been  rather  dangerous  for  us.  In  1918,  when 
our  government  restricted  our  stock  of  coffee, 
Brazil  took  control  and  then,  when  we  wanted 
coffee,  put  the  price  up  5 cents  a pound.  When 
we  wanted  still  more,  again  the  price  went  up 
5 cents.  Then  American  people  paid  $200,000,000 
more  for  the  coffee  used  in  two  years  than  they 
ever  paid  before,  or  more  than  it  was  worth. 


simply  because  Brazil  had  the  coffee.  I trust  this 
will  receive  serious  consideration.” 

Mr.  Israel  said  that  the  purpose  of  valorization 
was  the  “defense”  of  coffee,  to  stabilize  the  market, 
rather  than  to  advance  prices,  as  had  been  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  McCreery. 

Trade  Relations 

Frank  Fishback,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Trade  Relations,  said  that  consideration  had  been 
confined  to  a guaranteed  cost  and  freight  contract, 
and  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  our  secretary  be  instructed  to 
ascertain  the  names  of  cost  and  freight  shippers 
of  coffee  who  will  guarantee  descriptions  in  their 
contract  and  agree  in  case  of  a dispute  as  to  deliv- 
ery to  leave  final  settlement  of  such  dispute  to  an 
arbitration  committee  of  three,  one  member  to  be 
selected  by  shipper,  one  by  purchaser,  and  the 
third  by  these  two;  the  findings  of  this  committee 
to  be  final,  and  allowances  made  or  premiums  paid 
according  to  decision  rendered; 

That  from  time  to  time  the  secretary  send  to  all 
members  a revised  list  of  shippers  willing  to  com- 
ply with  our  request. 

This  resolution  was  signed  by  M.  H.  Gasser, 
George  L.  Neff,  B.  C.  Casanas,  R.  W.  McCreery, 
Robert  M.  Forbes,  Frank  S.  Fishback,  James 
O’Rourke,  R.  W.  Whitehill,  O.  L.  Plumly,  George 
L.  Neff. 

“I  feel  justified  in  going  even  further  than  this,” 
said  Mr.  Fishback;  “in  giving  publicity  to  ship- 
pers that  make  a practice  of  shipping  coffee  that 
does  not  measure  up  to  contract.”  He  described  an 
annoying  and  expensive  experience  his  firm  had 
had,  in  which  the  shippers  forced  him  to  begin 
suit  to  recover  on  coffee  entirely  different  from 
that  ordered. 

The  discussion  veered  to  the  relationship  with 
Brazil  shippers,  and  Mr.  de  Mello  said  the  Santos 
Commercial  Association  would  be  glad  to  get  the 
names  of  any  “strong-headed”  shippers  there,  “and 
you  may  rest  assured  that  you  will  receive  jus- 
tice.’[  Mr.  Israel  said  his  committee  was  prepared 
to  discuss  the  subject. 

President  Brand  appointed  Messrs.  Fishback, 
Forbes,  McCreery,  Casanas,  and  J.  W.  Koehrman 
(Woolson  Spice  Co.,  Toledo),  to  go  into  the  sub- 
ject with  the  Brazilians. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  5 p.  m. 
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SECOND  DAY 

Cost  Accounting 

The  session  on  Nov.  2,  opening  at  10:45,  began 
with  the  report  of  Professor  R.  B.  Kester  of 
the  Department  of  Accounting  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. It  was  pessimistic,  as  he  had  been  unable 
to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  members,  and  he 
believed  that  the  only  method  to  get  results  would 
be  to  have  a field  accountant  to  visit  the  offices 
of  the  firms  and  go  over  their  books.  Only  15 
concerns  responded  to  repeated  appeals,  and  these 
were  so  varied  in  the  periods  covered  and  systems 
of  bookkeeping  that  generalizing  from  them  was 
impossible.  He  summed  up  : 

“In  my  opinion  the  only  line  along  which  the 
work  can  be  carried  on  with  any  assurance  of 
results  will  involve  first  a classification  of  coffee 
businesses  along  the  lines  of  the  type  of  business 
done, — green  coffee,  roasted  coffee,  perhaps  the 
coffee  department  of  wholesale  grocers, — the  se- 
curing of  the  membership  in  each  group,  and 
furthermore,  for  the  roasted  coffee  man,  the  de- 
partmentization  of  results. 

“Your  problem  is  not  at  all  different  from  the 
problems  that  are  facing  other  lines  of  business. 
The  department  store,  at  the  present  time,  doesn’t 
think  of  averaging  all  of  the  results,  and  because 
it  has  made  a profit  of  2%,  say,  on  sales  for  the 
past  year,  is  willing  to  stop  there  and  say,  ‘My 
business  is  all  right.’  The  manager  of  a depart- 
ment store  keeps  his  results  by  departments.  He 
keeps  his  sales  and  his  purchases,  he  attempts  to 
spread  his  cost  over  departments,  and  he  knows, 
when  the  end  of  the  year  is  at  hand,  where  that 
2%  profit  has  come  from.  He  knows  what  depart- 
ments have  incurred  losses  and  are  being  carried 
by  the  more  profitable  departments. 

“You  have  exactly  that  problem  in  hotels ; in 
the  corner  drugstore.  The  hotel  manager  knows 
his  restaurant  costs,  his  income,  his  income  from 
rooms,  from  cigar  stand,  and  so  on.  He  never 
attempts  to  lump  them  and  be  satisfied  with  just 
a showing  of  net  profit  for  the  year.  In  some 
cases_  the  restaurant  is  so  thoroughly  depart- 
mentized  that  he  knows  whether  he  is  making 
profit  on  his  bread  and  butter  service,  soups, 
oysters,  clams,  and  so  on.’’ 


H'e  suggested  a field  man  as  the  most  feasible 
plan,  and  offered  any  help  he  could  give. 

. From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Arthur  Lazarus,  a cost  accountant  from  the 
Fabricated  Production  Dept,  of  the  U.  S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  who  was  presented  next,  dwelt 
upon  the  necessity  for  closer  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness, as  growing  out  of  conditions  caused  by  the 
war,  and  went  on,  more  directly  in  the  subject: 

“By  uniform  cost  system  is  meant  a system  that 
will  give  business  men  results  comparable  with 
others  in  the  same  line.  It  will  give  you  the  assur- 
ance that  the  other  business  men  are  including 
and  excluding  the  same  items  in  costs,  that  the 
enterprises  of  your  competitors  are  substantially 
departmentalized  in  a manner  similar  to  your  own, 
that  there  exists  a common  treatment  of  overhead 
and  tying  up  of  financial  and  cost  records,  and 
controlling  of  raw  materials.  In  other  words, 
when  you  study  your  summary  of  costs,  you  will 
be  able  to  say  that  A,  B,  and  C are  figuring  their 
costs  in  the  same  way  you  are,  and  that  such 
differences  as  may  exist  are  based  upon  superior 
efficiency  and  not  because  of  cost  ignorance. 

“Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  important 
facts  concerning  your  business  daily  escaping  your 
attention.  You  are  too  close  to  them  to  see  them. 
These  relationships  the  outsider,  the  cost  expert, 
will  bring  to  light  out  of  his  experience  and  con- 
tact with  many  industries. 

“Thus,  for  a long  time  malleable  castings  were 
charged  by  weight;  but  the  expert  from  the  out- 
side proved  that  it  cost  considerably  more  to 
handle  light  than  it  did  heavy  castings,  and  there- 
upon the  industry  gained  immeasurably. 

“In  recent  years  there  has  been  a great  increase 
in  the  amount  of  flatwork  handled  by  laundries. 
That  increase  has  been  stimulated  by  a low  rate. 
The  low  rate  is  the  result  of  a long  and  thorough 
cost  development. 

“Sometimes  it  is  a problem  of  delivering  ice  or 
conducting  a retail  jewelry  store  or  establishing 
standard  practices  of  distributing  overhead.  What- 
ever the  problem,  an  intensive  and  impartial  study 
pays. 

“The  selection  of  a proper  cost  expert  is  an 
important  detail  in  your  campaign  for  uniform 
cost  accounting ; but  in  the  last  analysis  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  project  will  depend  upon 
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you  and  you  alone.  Please  do 
not  go  into  this  undertaking  until 
you  really  know  you  want  it,  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  give  of  your 
time  and  money,  to  make  some 
changes  in  your  accounting  proce- 
dure. 

“Next  to  his  views  on  religion 
and  politics,  the  business  man  is 
most  thin-skinned  when  it  comes 
to  a discussion  of  his  cost  methods. 
I have  known  them  to  argue  for 
days  as  to  whether  shipping  was 
a selling  or  a manufacturing  exr 
pense,  when  the  important  thing 
was  to  get  the  item  somewhere 
into  costs. 

“If  you  go  in  for  uniform  cost 
accounting  in  a whole-hearted  way, 
you  ought  to  be  repaid  over  and 
over  again  for  the  money  and  ef- 
forts spent. 

“That  at  least  is  the  testimony 
trade  groups  give  us.  ‘Our  cost 
work,’  states  one  secretary,  ‘has 
now  passed  its  seventh  year.  In 
no  other  period  in  the  history  of 
the  industry  can  we  point  to  such 
progress  in  efficiency  as  during 
this  time.  For  this  progress  cost 
knowledge  is  largely  responsible.’” 

From  Another  Accountant 

President  Brand  told  of  his  and 
Secretary  Coste’s  attending  the 
National  Cost  Accounting  conven- 
tion at  Cleveland,  where  he  heard 
William  R.  Basset  of  Miller, 
Franklin,  Basset  & Co.,  New  York, 
which  had  issued  a valuable  book 
on  “Eliminating  Ignorant  Competi- 
tion.” Mr.  Brand  read  many  state- 
ments from  this  to  prove  the  ben- 
efits of  uniform  accounting  meth- 
ods, illustrated  it  with  what  the 
American  Spice  Trade  Associa- 
tion was  doing,  and  continued  with 
his  illustrations : 

“We  are  coming  across  real  cof- 
fee and  peaberry  coffee  bulk  items 
that  if  their  profits  were  consid- 
ered would  be  sold  at  2 and  3 
cents  a pound  above  their  selling 
prices.  It  can’t  be  otherwise. 
They  are  in  no  favored  position  as 
to  what  they  can  buy  or  the  way 
in  which  they  can  sell.  It  shows 
that  accurate  cost  accounting  in 
those  firms  is  absolutely  needed. 
They  are  only  fooling  themselves. 
They  are  taking  a loss  on  some 
lines  and  allowing  some  profitable 
lines  to  make  it  up,  averaging  their 
loss.  There  is  no  sense  in  that.” 

Mr.  Basset  was  introduced,  and 
proceeded  to  give  a general  talk 
on  the  difficulties  of  persuading 
bookkeepers  in  Inisiness  houses  to 
change  their  methods  to  harmonize 
with  a general  scheme,  and  in- 
dorsed Professor  Kester’s  sugges- 
tion ©f  a field  secretary.  He  spoke 
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of  the  comprehensive  system  that  had  been  worked 
out  by  the  paper  people,  saying: 

“They  have  formed  an  association  within  their 
association,  of  cost  men  from  the  different  plants. 
They  have  established  an  office  that  is  costing 
them  a great  deal  of  money.  They  have  retained 
men  permanently  upon  their  staff,  and  these  men 
answer  all  questions  that  are  asked  of  them,  and 
actually  go  into  the  field  to  aid  men  in  the  dif- 
ferent plants  to  gain  an  understanding  of  what 
true  cost  finding  in  the  paper  industry  is.  They* 
have  quarterly  meetings  in  some  branches ; semi- 
annual meetings  in  others,  of  the  cost  men  alone. 
There  they  bring  up  the  topics  that  bother  them. 
They  are  given  illustrations  of  how  the  difficulty 
has  been  solved  in  other  places.” 

Mr.  Basset  closed  by  pointing  out  the  common 
error  of  fixing  arbitrary  percentage  of  business 
done  as  being  sales  expense,  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly apply  in  all  cases  and  was  likely  to  result 
in  keeping  on  the  books  customers  that  “don’t  buy 
enough  to  deserve  the  sales  service  you  give  them.” 
How  TO  Start  the  System 
Charles  R.  Stevenson,  of  the  Stevenson  Corp., 
Philadelphia,  which  has  been  analyzing  costs  for 
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the  Spice  Trade  Association,  was  presented  next. 

He  said  that  $750,000,000  a year  was  being  spent 
in  this  country  in  the  maintenance  of  trade  asso- 
ciations; which  raised  the  question.  How  can  a 
trade  association  really  function  in  the  best  way 
to  bring  back  to  its  members  the  time  and  money 
they  are  putting  into  it?  He  continued: 

“There  is  only  one  way,  and  that  is  by  increas- 
ing their  net  profit.  This  can  be  done  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  what  you  are  making  and  selling,  or  by 
securing  an  increased  selling  price. 

“There  are  two  great  purposes  to  be  secured 
through  the  installation  of  uniform  methods  in  all 
the  plants  of  an  industry.  First  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  unintelligence  from  competition;  that  is, 
putting  everybody  into  position  where  he  knows 
the  facts  in  the  same  terms  that  everybody  else 
knows  them,  so  he  can  say  to  a competitor,  ‘It 
costs  me  so  much  to  roast  a pounrl  of  coffee,  so 
much  to  pack  it,  to  distribute  it.’ 

“The  next  great  purpose  is,  after  the  cost  sys- 
tems are  installed  in  the  members’  plants  and  we 
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begin  to  get  these  comparative  cost  statements 
(which  I believe  in  gathering,  compiling,  and  dis- 
tributing monthly),  for  the  individual  to  compare 
his  own  individual  performance  with  the  detailed 
performances  of  others  and  the  average  of  the 
industry.  Then  he  begins  to  see  where  he  can 
reduce  his  costs  and  increase  his  own  efficiency 
comparable  to  what  the  others  are  attaining.” 

He  told  what  various  other  associations  had 
done  in  reducing  costs  and  increasing  output  of 
members,  and  said  that  similar  results  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  coffee  roasters. 

He  suggested  that  an  investigation  be  made  by 
expert  accountants  and  their  findings  submitted  at 
a meeting  of  members  interested  in  the  cost-ac- 
counting plan,  which  would  then  be  able  to  proceed 
more  definitely ; then  to  form  a Cost  Club  in  the 
association,  which  would  supervise  the  work  of 
field  engineers,  who  would  visit  the  plants  of 
members  and  install  and  follow  up  the  new 
system. 

Scientific  Research 

Professor  Samuel  C.  Prescott  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  had  prepared  an 
elaborate  report  on  the  results  of  his  work  during 
the  last  year  [see  another  page],  part  of  which 
was  illustrated  with  charts.  These  gave  detailed 
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results  of  experiments  with  brewing  coffee  at  va- 
rious temperatures  and  in  various  kinds  of  utensils, 
— glass,  aluminum,  tin,  etc., — but  are  not  published, 
as  further  similar  tests  are  to  be  made  to  estab- 
lish the  results  on  an  irrefutable  scientific  basis. 

Mr.  Reily’s  suggestion  that  the  report  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  was  referred  to  the 
Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee. 

Membership 

Wallace  T.  Morley  (E.  T.  Smith  & Co.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass-)i  chairman  of  the  Membership 
Committee,  proposed  a constitutional  amend- 
ment to  admit  “those  whose  business  is  wholly,  or 
in  part  the  wholesale  distribution  of  coffee,  but 
who  may  also  sell  at  retail,  if  approved  by  the 
nearest  local  branch.” 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  initiatory  or 
membership  fee  of  $25  be  abrogated” ; that  the 
annual  dues  of  $60  for  firms  capitalized  up  to 
$50,000  and  of  $120  for  larger  concerns  be  main- 
tained ; and  “that  a new  classification  be  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  such  dealers  as  handle  6,000 
bags  or  less  of  coffee  per  annum,  and  that  the 
dues  for  this  class  be  $30  a year. 

“This  committee  further  reports  that  at  a confer- 
ence with  representatives  of  the  green-coffee  trade 
it  was  recommended  that  the  National  Coffee  Roas- 
ters Association  appoint  a committee  of  five  to 
meet  with  five  representatives  to  be  appointed  by 
the  green-coffee  interests,  to  see  if  it  is  desirable 
and  practical  so  to  modify  the  present  constitution 
and  bylaws  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Asso- 
ciation so  as  to  form  a National  Coffee  Trade 
Association,  including  coffee  roasters,  importers, 
agents,  jobbers,  and  brokers  in  green  coffee. 

“We  don’t  need  to  enlarge  upon  the  help,  the 
genuine  assistance,  we  have  received  in  every  way 
from  the  green-coffee  interests.  It  has  seemed  to 
many  of  us  that  they  are  in  the  coffee  business 
just  as  surely  as  we  are;  they  precede  us  in  the 
handling  of  coffee.  While  we  have  members  who 
have  expressed  the  idea  that  our  interests  were 
not  sufficiently  identical  for  us  to  be  under  one 
organization,  we  have  others  who  felt  that  that 
wp  not  so,  and  that  they  might  just  as  well  be 
with  us  in  organization  classification,  as  they  are, 
practically,  in  effort  and  interest.” 

There  was  long  discussion,  particularly  of  the 
proposal  to  appoint  a committee  to  work  on  the 
green-coffee  matter,  which  was  indorsed  by  F.  J. 
Ach,  F.  E.  Norwine  (Norwine  Coffee  Co.,  St. 
Louis),  and  others,  and  then  it  was  unanimously 
adopted.  Thirty-five  members  were  found  to  be 
present. 

The  proposed  abolishment  of  the  membership 
fee  of  $25  was  defeated  for  the  general  reason, 
as  brought  out  by  Mr.  Ach,  that  a man  that 
couldn’t  ^ pay  $25  to  join  such  an  association 
“wouldn’t  be  useful  to  himself  or  to  us.” 

The  motion  to  create  the  new  class  of  member- 
ship at  $30  a year  was  carried. 

The  proposal  to  _ admit  wholesalers  that  “also 
sell  at  retail,”  obviously  doomed  to  defeat,  was 
withdrawn  by  the  committee. 

W.  S.  Sanderson  & Bro.,  of  Denver,  whose  ap- 
plication had  been  hanging  fire  for  a year,  were 
unanimously  elected  to  membership ; moved  by 
Frank  Ennis. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  2:20  for  the  ses- 
sion to  start  at  the  New  .York  Coffee  & Sugar 
Exchange  at  3:15. 


THIRD  DAY 

Trade  Practices 

The  convention  got  started  on  its  third  and 
last  day  at  11 :10  o’clock. 

The  first  business  was  consideration  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Practices, 
presented  by  R.  W.  McCreery,  chairman.  The 
subjects  covered  were  Misleading  Advertising, 
Guaranteeing  Prices  Against  Decline,  Giving  of 
Premiums  with  Coffee,  Future  Sales,  Subsidizing 
Salesmen,  Charges  for  Grinding,  Ethics  in  Em- 
ploying Salesmen,  which  were  made  the  subject 
of  resolution  and  the  committee’s  recommendations 
adopted. 

Explaining  them,  Mr.  McCreery  said  the  com- 
mittee did  not  favor  the  giving  of  premiums,  but 
recognized  that  members  might  find  it  necessary 
in  meeting  competition ; that  it  opposed  guarantee- 
ing prices;  that  “all  future  orders  should  be  firm 
orders  at  a stipulated  price,  both  buyer  and  seller 
assuming  the  risk  up  to  date  of  shipment”;  that 
it  opposed  “the  buying  of  the  buyer’s  salesman”; 
that  “the  people  who  buy  the  coffee  ground  should 
pay  for  that  service.” 

Legislation 

A.  J.  Dannemiller,  chairman,  gave  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Legislation.  It  was  opposed 
to  changing  to  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  favored  the  Lodge  bill  on  fraudulent 
advertising  and  the  Capper  bill  on  excess-profit 
taxes,  recommended  a final  sales  tax  on  the  Smoot 
plan,  and  presented  the  resolutions  on  the  Packers’ 
Consent  Decree,  prepared  with  the  help  of  Sumner 
Ford,  lawyer,  that  were  finally  adopted. 

Sumner  Ford  represented  Breed,  Abbott  & Mor- 
gap,  the  association’s  official  counsel,  in  the  absence 
of  Dana  T.  Ackerly,  who  was  ill.  He  has  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  proceedings  instituted  to 
modify  the  Consent  Decree,  as  his  firm  also  rep- 
resents the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa- 
tion, which  has  been  vigorously  fighting  the  pro- 
posed changes,  and  gave  a clear  exposition  of  its 
history  and  purposes. 

Value  of  Window  Displays 
R.  H.  Willis,  of  the  International  Displays  Co. 
of  Cleveland,  gave  the  results  of  an  analysis  it 
had  made  of  window  displays.  It  had  repre- 
sentatives call  upon  1,300  grocers  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  to  learn  if  they  were  pleased  with 
the  material  they  were  getting. 

It  found  that  34%  were  dissatisfied,  35%  were 
satisfied,  10.8%  were  satisfied  with  some  of  it, 
and  16%  had  received  little  or  none. 

Forty-one  percent  looked  upon  newspaper  adver- 
tising as  the  best,  and  51%  favored  window  and 
counter  advertising. 

Mr.  Willis  narrated  the  following  methods  as 
followed  by  a Coffee  Association  member  in 
handling  window  displays : 

“They  first  of  all  make  sure  that  their  salesmen 
are  thoroughly  sold  on  the  display  material.  If 
a salesrnan  does  not  come  into  the  home  office,  they 
send  him  a sample  of  the  display  and  explain 
everything  connected  with  it.  The  salesman  then 
sends  in  a list  of  the  grocers  to  whom  he  would 
like  the  display  sent,  and  the  displays  are  then 
shipped  either  by  parcel  post  or  by  express  to  the 
grocers.  Inclosed  in  each  shipment  is  a postal 
card,  which  is  filled  out  by  the  salesman  and  not 
by  the  grocer,  on  his  next  call  at  the  grocer’s. 
If  for  any  reason  the  display  has  not  been  put  in, 
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the  salesman  puts  it  in,  or,  if  it  has  been  put  in, 
he  fills  out  on  the  card  the  date  it  was  installed. 
In  this  way  they  have  been  able  to  reduce  their 
waste  to  a minimum.” 

Mr.  Willis  told  of  a test  on  window  displays 
made  in  28  retail  stores  by  the  Scott  Paper  Co. 
in  various  cities.  In  a normal  week  preceding  the 
display  the  sales  numbered  36;  with  the  display 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  Scott  salesmen,  297 ; 
without  help  of  salesmen,  183. 

The  Heinz  people  tested  mustard  sales  with 
displays,  making  58  sales,  to  17  without  displays; 
190  cans  of  spaghetti  were  sold  with  display 
against  109  without. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  12:15. 

U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 

Upon  reconvening  at  2:10,  Andrew  H.  Phelps 
made  a plea  for  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (of  which  the  association 
is  a member).  It  is  to  have  a building  devoted 
to  business  interests  in  Lafayette  Square,  Wash- 
ington, directly  across  from  the  White  House,  and 
needs  $700,000  to  complete  its  fund  of  $3,000,000. 
It  has  a membership  of  1,600  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, Boards  of  Trade,  and  trade  organizations, 
representing  800,000  firms  and  men,  after  only 
nine  years  of  work.  The  new  building  will  be 
at  the  service  of  all  members  for  conventions,  com- 
mittee meetings,  consultations,  etc. 

The  association,  on  motion  of  Ross  W.  Weir, 
voted  $450,  the  sum  asked  for  the  building  fund. 

The  Traffic  Department 

Robert  L.  Stover,  manager  of  the  association’s 
Traffic  Department,  said  that  only  50  certificates 
had  been  turned  in  on  the  railroads’  offer  to  grant 
a 1^-trip  rate  for  the  round  trip  to  those  attending 
the  convention,  providing  that  350  availed  them- 
selves of  it. 

He  explained  the  cartage  charges  for  assembling 
less-than-carload  shipments  in  New  York,  and  re- 
ductions that  he  had  secured ; also  referred  to  sev- 
eral instances  where  he  had  collected  claims  against 
the  railroads  long  after  the  losers  had  abandoned 
the  attempt. 

Mr.  Ach  commented  on  the  extreme  modesty  of 
the  report,  which  had  not  “emphasized  all  the 
facilities  that  this  department  offers,”  and  President 
Brand  said  the  service  was  open  to  members  in 
all  “traffic  matters,  whether  coffee,  tea,  spices,  or 
anything  else.  The  more  business  that  passes 
through  the  bureau,  the  cheaper  it  can  be  handled.” 
Visit  from  Brazil  Ambassador 

Augusto  C.  de  Alencar,  Brazilian  ambassador 
at  Washington,  was  escorted  in  by  Ross  W.  Weir, 
F.  J.  Ach,  B.  C.  Casanas,  and  Sebastiao  Sampaio, 
while  the  delegates  stood  and  applauded. 

He  made  a brief  address,  expressing  his  gratifi- 
cation over  the  cordiality  of  Brazil-American  re- 
lations ; to  which  President  Brand  responded 
as  follows : 

“In  my  three  years’  experience  as  president  of 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association  I have 
never  witnessed  anything  that  was  run  in  a 
more  businesslike  manner,  in  a more  economical 
manner,  in  a manner  where  nobody  had  any  axes 
to  grind,  and  in  a manner  where  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  was  produced  for  every  1(K)  cents  spent,  than 
the  national  coffee  propaganda  in  the  United 
States. 

“I  am  quite  sure  that  the  green-coffee  trade,  the 
rank  and  file  of  roasters  throughout  the  country. 


cannot  and  do  not  appreciate  all  that  the  pro- 
coffee advertising  campaign  has  meant  to  the 
industries  in  the  last  almost  three  years.  You 
do  not  see  the  advertising  that  is  going  on,  for 
instance,  in  the  medical  journals,  the  vast  amount 
of  unpaid-for  white-space  advertising  that  is  se- 
cured day  in  and  day  out  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  the  country,  the  vast  amount  of 
booklets  and  circulars  that  go  out  from  the  Joint 
Coffee  Trade  Publicity  office  in  New  York. 

“Those  things  the  committee  knows,  the  officers 
of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association  know, 
but  you  not  in  close  touch  with  the  situation^as 
they  are,  and  so  we  have  the  opportunity  only  once 
a year  at  these  conventions  of  telling  this  to  you.” 

Mr.  Weir  expressed  his  cordial  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Brand’s  remarks  and  the  support  Brazil  was 
giving  to  the  coffee  propaganda. 

Then  ensued  a series  of  hearty  invitations  to 
the  Brazilians  to  visit  various  cities, — a telegram 
from  Laz  Aron,  president  of  the  New  Orleans 
branch  of  the  association,  read  by  B.  C.  Casanas, 
also  from  G.  Westfeldt,  representing  the  green- 
coffee  trade  there;  from  Webster  Jones,  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  branch;  from  F.  E.  Norwine, 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  branch;  from  T.  C. 
Hinchman,  in  behalf  of  the  roasters  and  green- 
coffee  men  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

Achille  Israel  announced  that  the  Sao  Paulo 
Mission  could  accept  all  invitations  except  that  to 
San  Francisco,  and  would  leave  New  York  in 
time  to  spend  Nov.  10  in  Chicago,  the  11th  in 
St.  Louis,  and  the  12th  to  14th  in  New  Orleans, 
returning  to  New  York  the  night  of  the  16th, 
and  departing  for  Brazil  on  Nov.  24. 

President  Brand  expressed  the  “hope  that  this 
present  mission  from  Sao  Paulo  to  the  United 
States  will  ere  long  be  visited  by  a similar  mission 
from  the  United  States.” 

The  Arbitration  Contract 

Frank  Fishback  brought  in  the  report  on  a pro- 
posed cost  and  freight  contract  with  Brazil 
shippers. 

The  president  appointed  a committee  to  confer 
with  the  Brazilians  and  work  out  a contract  form, 
the  final  findings  to  be  submitted  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Roasters  Association  and  the 
Sao  Paulo  Commercial  Association  for  ratification. 
This  was  composed  of  R.  W.  McCreery,  Robert 
Forbes,  T.  O.  Budenbach,  A.  J.  Dannemiller,  and 
S.  A.  Schronbrunn. 

A motion  also  passed  that  the  secretary  send 
lists  of  names  from  time  to  time  of  shippers  that 
would  agree  to  a guaranteed  c.  f.  contract.  Mr. 
Israel  said  that  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Santos  would  supply  a list  of  all  ex- 
porters willing  to  ship  under  the  proposed  agree- 
ment. 

Ship  on  American  Vessels 

Mr.  Israel:  “There  is  a line  of  steamers  run- 

ning from  Santos  to  Rotterdam  owned  by  Dutch- 
men and  supported  by  Dutchmen.  There  are  any 
number  of  other  lines  with  foreign  flags  going  into 
the  Dutch  ports;  but  the  Dutch  buyers  insist  on 
coffee  going  to  them  in  Dutch  bottoms. 

“Couldn’t  you  follow  out  the  Dutch  ideay  which 
is  certainly  patriotic,  and  have  your  coffee  come  in 
on  American  ships?  There  are  enough  ships  fly- 
ing the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  carry  passengers  and 
cargo  to  any  ports  in  the  world.  If  the  service 
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is  not  what  you  want  in  American  ships,  ask  the 
Shipping  Board,  and  it  will  give  it  to  you.  There 
are  always  plenty  of  them  loading  in  Santos,  in 
Rio,  or  any  port  you  want.  They  have  even 
opened  up  a new  service.  They  have  opened  up 
ports  that  a lot  had  forgotten  about,  like  Balti- 
more, or  a lot  that  had  never  been  heard  about, 
like  Boston  and  Galveston.  We  have  lines  going 
to  the  West  Coast. 

“The  Japanese  line  tried  to  cut  in,  and  the  first 
thing  that  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Santos  did  was  to  take  it  up  with  Swain  & Hoyt 
and  tell  them  we  didn’t  want  any  Japanese  on 
American  service;  that  American  goods  should 
go  in  American  bottoms,  especially  when  going  to 
American  ports.” 

Mr.  Israel  said  that  the  Santos  exporters  would 
respect  the  wishes  of  United  States  importers  in 
sending  coffee  in  American  bottoms.  He  said  that 
rates  were  the  same  on  all  lines,  and  that  if  im- 
porters here  wished  it  they  could  specify  American 
vessels  in  their  c.  f.  contract. 

He  modified  his  previous  remarks  by  saying  he 
would  include  South  American  as  well  as  United 
States  ships  in  the  designation  “American,” 

President  Brand  suggested  that  a vigorous  bulle- 
tin be  sent  to  members,  urging  the  use  of  American 
vessels  for  coffee  shipments. 

James  Van  Dyk  made  a plea  for  support  for  the 
Rotary  Prosperity  advertising  campaign,  which,  on 
motion,  was  left  to  individual  action. 

The  minutes  were  ordered  approved  without 
reading. 

Association  Finances 

Secretary  Coste  presented  the  financial  report : 

Receipts 


Balance  on  hand  Nov.  1,  1920 $1,139.60 

1920  dues  past  due 658.30 

Annual  dues  for  1921 23,475.00 

Membership  fees  (11) 275.00 

Part  income  from  1920  Industrial  Exhibit,...  1,240.75 

Part  income  from  1921  Industrial  Exhibit....  1,610.00 

Income  from  distribution  of  printed  material.  . 339.12 

Interest  on  bank  balance 144.27 

Refund  from  Traffic  Committee — traveling 

expense 158.03 

Refund  from  Traffic  Committee — postage....  30.38 

Transfer^  from  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity 

Committee  of  checks  drawn  in  error 123.38 

Refund  of  unused  money  advanced  by  Mr. 

Coste  for  convention  of  1920 17.00 


Total  on  hand  and  received $29,210.83 

Disbursements 

Salaries : 

Balance  due  on  1920 $600.00 

Salaries  for  1921 11,286.65 

$11,886.65 

Attorney  fees  1,421.67 

Office  rent  600.00 

Telephone  and  telegrams 443.72 

Postage  998.85 

Printing,  etc 2,356.11 

Sundry  office  162.67 

Advertising  931.50 

Loan  to  Traffic  Committee 1,000.00 

Dues  to  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  U.  S.  to 

Sept.  29.  1922 • 125.00 

Transfer  to  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Com- 
mittee of  checks  drawn  in  error 123.38 

Advanced  Mr.  Coste  account  of  convention 

1920  at  St.  Louis 863.78 

Traveling  Expenses:  President  Brand 366.31 

Speakers  at  1920  con- 
vention   703.51 

Mr.  Coste  /887.63 

Members  of  Executive 

Committee  659.05 

Ej^enses  incurred  by  Mr.  Metcalf  attending 

St.  Louis  convention,  1920 158.03 

Reporting  1920  convention 366.13 


Bag  test  prepared  for  Consolidated  Classifica- 
tion Committee  17.00 

Photos  of  convention  banquet,  etc 7.50 

Stenographers’  expenses,  1920  convention,  etc.  63.00 

Reporting  mid-year  convention  at  Chicago.  .. , 84.60 

Traveling  expenses  attending  mid-year  con- 
vention at  Chicago  of  J.  O.  Howell  and  R. 

B.  Kester  26L99 

Expenses  Prof.  Prescott  attending  Pacific 

Coast  convention  66.61 

Badges  for  1921  convention 135.46 

Advance  payment  to  Mr.  Coste  account  of  con- 
vention expenses  1,000.00 


Total  disbursements  $25,690.15 


Balance  on  hand  Oct.  31,  1921 $3,520.68 

Amount  advanced  to  and  in  use  by  Traffic  De- 
partment (1920,  $4,000;  1921,  $1,000) 5,000.00 


Mr.  Coste  said  the  revenue  from  the  exhibit 
booths  would  pay  the  entire  expense  of  the  con- 
vention. 

The  secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee,  which  was  adopted.  The  one  com- 
mending President  Brand’s  work  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  brought  laudatory  remarks  from 
F.  J.  Ach,  John  C.  def  Mello,  Ross  W.  Weir,  and 
B.  C.  Casanas. 

New  Orleans  for  Next  Meeting 

Mr.  Weir  reported  that  his  committee  had  selected 
New  Orleans  for  the  next  meeting.  There  was  full 
appreciation  of  San  Francisco’s  cordiality  and  ad- 
vantages ; but  it  was  felt  that  the  distance  and  cost 
were  so  great  that  the  attendance  from  this  coast 
would  be  too  small. 

Ex-President  Casanas  promised  that  New 
Orleans  would  give  the  visitors  a “wonderful 
time.” 

Nominations,  Election,  Installation 

Robert  Meyer  gave  the  list  of  nominations  for 
association  offices,  all  of  which  were  adopted 
unanimously.  President  Cheek  was  escorted  to 
the  chair  by  ex-Presidents  Ach,  Weir  and 
Casanas,  and  retiring  President  Brand  took  his 
place  in  the  “presidential  scrapheap,”  as  Ben 
Casanas  facetiously  termed  the  list  of  past  rulers. 

President,  in  his  impromptu  inaugural  address, 
referred  with  deep  compliment  to  the  self-sacri- 
ficing work  that  Carl  Brand  had  done  for  the 
association  during  his  three  years  in  office.  He 
looked  upon  his  own  election  as  “the  greatest  honor 
that  has  ever  come  to  me,”  and  told  of  the  many 
friendships  he  had  formed  among  the  members. 

“I  shall  be  69  years  young  in  December,  and 
the  road  seems  sweeter  and  smoother,  and  more 
flowers  bloom  along  the  roadside,  and  it  seems  to 
me  the  birds  sing  sweeter,  the  children’s  laugh 
more  attractive  to  me  and  my  friends.  I love  them 
better  than  ever  in  my  life.  Why?  Because  I try 
more  and  more  to  do  some  little  kindly  act  for 
somebody  every  day  I live.  I try  never  to  let  any 
day  go  by  that  somewhere,  somehow,  I don’t  help 
somebody. 

“I  ask  every  one  of  you  to  help  me  in  this  work. 
I hope  every  member  of  the  association  will  make 
himself  a committee  of  one  to  go  out  and  get 
somebody  else.  Just  tell  them  what  a wonderful 
association  we  have  and  how  it  will  help  and  bless 
them  not  only  in  their  business,  but  in  every  way 
in  the  world.  I crave  your  friendship,  your  love 
and  cooperation.” 

Numerous  invitations  were  extended  to  the  new 
president  to  visit  the  branch  associations,  and  the 
convention  adjourned  without  date  at  5:02. 
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E.  J.  Butler 

W.  S.  Quinby  Co. 
Boston 


F.  P.  Atha 

J.  A.  Folger  & Co. 
Kansas  City 


C.  A.  Clark 

Clark  & Host 
Milwaukee 


F.  S.  Harmon 
Weideman  Co. 
Cleveland 


Wm.  L.  Myatt 
Morey  Mercantile  Co. 
Denver 


F.  C.  Russell 
Russell  & Co. 
New  York 


M.  H.  Gasser  T.  J.  Prettyman  Jr. 

Gasser  Coffee  Co.  Paxton  & Gallagher 

Toledo  Omaha 


A.  J.  Dannemiller  F.  O.  Field  James  O’Rourke  G.  b'.  Cramdton 

Dannemiller  Coffee  Co.  Brownell  & Field  Co.  E.  R.  Godfrey  & Sons  Co.  I )v\ iiull-Wright  Co. 

Brooklyn  Providence  Milwaukee  Boston 


THESE  MEN  SERVE  IN  COMMITTEE  WORK  OF  THE  N.  C.  R.  A. 
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Ex-Pres.  Brand  (Widlar  Co.,  Cleve- 
land), who  can  drive  an  association 
better  than  he  can  a golf  ball. 


Ex-Pres.  Ben  Casanas  (Mer- 
chants’ Coffee  Co.,  New  Orleans), 
in  the  scrap  heap  and  glad. 


.Sec. -Manager  Coste,  who  never  loses 
his  aplomb  despite  the  irks  of  his 
many-sided  official  position. 


THE  RESOLUTIONS 


The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  on  the 
closing  day  of  the  convention: 

In  Memory  of  the  Departed 

Extending  “sorrow  and  sympathy”  to  the  fam- 
ilies and  business  associates  of  the  late  J.  A. 
Folger,  San  Francisco;  W.  F.  Spurgin  of  the 
Interstate  Grocery  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo.,  T.  J.  McCar- 
thy of  the  Fletcher  Coffee  & Spice  Co.,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  James  Rogers  of  the  Lowry  Coffee 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

To  THE  Brazil  Delegation 

“Whereas,  The  National  Coffee  Roasters  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  has  been  honored  by 
the  visit  of  the  special  delegation  representing  the 
(Commercial  Association  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo 
and  the  Sociedade  Promotoro  da  Defesa  do  Cafe; 
and— 

“Whereas,  This  visit  adds  to  the  cordiality  and 


friendly  relations  existing  between  Brazil  and 
the  United  States;  therefore — 

“Resolved,  That  we,  in  convention  assembled, 
declare  and  by  these  resolutions  fervently  express 
our  deep  appreciation  to  the  honorable  governor 
of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  to  the  Sociedade,  and  to 
the  distinguished  representatives,  Messrs.  Mello, 
Nioac,  and  Israel:  be  it  further — 

“Resolved,  That  we  convey  to  them  the  assurance 
that  we  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
their  visit.” 

The  Green  Coffee  Plan 
“Resolved,  That  the  incoming  president  appoint 
a committee  of  five  from  the  National  Coffee  Roa- 
sters Association  and  select  a like  number  of  the 
green-coffee  trade,  to  confer  and  submit  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  organization  a plan 
for  a closer  relationship  between  the  roasters  and 
the  green-coffee  interests ; such  relationship  or 
association  to  take  such  form  as  seems  to  them 
desirable  and  workable. 

“Following  favorable  action  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  plan  submitted,  it  shall  ask 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association  mem- 


Ex-Pres.  F.  J.  Ach  (Canby,  Ach  & 
Canby  Co'.,  Dayton),  who  can  sell 
coffee,  write  songs,  and  is  always  at 
heme  on  his  feet. 


George  S.  Wright  (Dwinell-Wright 
Co.,  Boston),  of  the  Joint  Publicity 
Committee,  the  man  behind  White 
House  coffee. 


Edward  Aborn  (Arnold  & Aborn,  New 
York).  What  he  doesn’t  know  about 
coflee  brewing  isn’t  written  down  in 
the  books.  \ 
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Theo.  l>udenbach  (1>.  Fischer  & Co  , 
New  York),  i)roincter  extraordinai  y 
of  Astor  c«.ftee  and  gracious  host. 


Bert  Halligan  (Halligan  Ooflee 
Co.,  Davenix.rt,  la.),  a booster 
for  sane  selling  terms — 2%-] 0-30. 


Treas.  Frank  Ennis  (Ennis-I  lanly- 
Blackbtirn  Co.,  Kansas  City),  who  is 
alw'ays  ready  for  a feast  or  a frolic. 


bership  to  register  its  approval  or  rejection  by  a 
mail  referendum.” 

Support  for  Joint  Committee 
“Whereas,  The  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity 
Committee  has  successfully  carried  on  the  big 
national  campaign  in  the  interest  of  coffee ; 

“Whereas,  The  Sao  Paulo  planters,  recognizing 
the  great  value  of  the  good  already  accomplished, 
are  about  to  double  their  appropriation  for  this 
year ; be  it — • 

“Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  support  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Com- 
mittee in  securing  a 100%  support  of  roasters  of 
the  country,  and  to  use  our  influence  with  all  other 
coffee  interests  to  support  the  advertising  with 
their  subscriptions.” 

For  Thirty-Day  Terms 
“Whereas,  The  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association  have 
received  such  large  and  definite  returns  by  the 
adoption  of  30-day  terms  in  the  sale  of  their 
products ; 


“Whereas,  The  benefits  of  this  move  can  be 
increased  greatly  by  securing  universal  adoption 
of  the  same  terms  by  all ; be  it — 

“Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  by 
the  incoming  administration  from  various  branch 
associations,  or  that  they  appoint  individuals  at 
different  points  throughout  the  country,  giving  this 
committee  or  individuals  the  names  of  concerns 
that  have  not  yet  adopted  30-day  terms  (in  the 
case  of  individuals  the  names  of  those  in  the  im- 
mediate section  only),  with  instructions  that  they 
use  every  effort  possible  to  bring  these  concerns 
to  a full  understanding  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  change  can  be  made,  and  also  of  the  reduction 
of  outstandings  which  will  certainly  follow  this 
action  on  their  part,  as  conclusively  proved  by 
actual  results  obtained  by  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  since  their  adoption  of 
30-day  terms.” 

On  Trade  Practices 

“Whereas,  There  exists  or  have  existed  certain 
practices  in  different  sections  inimical  to  the  best 


Ex-Trcas.  VV'allace  T.  Mcrlcy  (E.  T.  C'liairnian  Ross  W.  Weir  of  the  Joint  Director  R.  W.  ^^c(  recry  (Western 
.Smith  Co.,  Worcester),  who  writes  I’nhlicity  ('(.nnnittec,  is  a motorboat  (in  cer  Mills,  Marshalltc  wn,  la.),  who 
free  verse  in  his  leisure  moments.  enthusiast,  ami  has  won  many  trophies,  is  keen  on  costs  and  selling  prices. 
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interests  of  the  coffee  industry:  therefore  be  it — 

“Resolved : 1.  That  we  are  unequivocally 

opposed  to  the  practice  of  loaning  coffee  urns, 
designed  to  influence  or  curtail  trade; 

“2.  That  we  protest  against  and  voice  our  dis- 
approval of  all  misleading  advertising. 

“3.  That  we  oppose  the  practice  of  guaranteeing 
prices  against  declines  as  unnecessary,  unfair  to 
the  seller,  and  calculated  to  induce  overbuying  on 
the  part  of  the  retailer. 

“4.  That  we  oppose  unusual  and  extended  time 
on  future  sales  and  protest  against  the  acceptance 
of  any  except  bonafide  orders  at,a  stipulated  price. 

“5.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  practice  of 
subsidizing  salesmen,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  buyer  of  the  product  should  arrange  for  its 
disposition,  and  that  the  buying  of  the  buyers’ 
salesmen  can  result  in  at  most  only  temporary 
advantage,  and  in  the  long  run  will  be  detrimental 
to  those  practising  it. 

“6.  That  we  recommend  that  a reasonable  charge 
be  made  for  grinding  and  pulverizing,  assuming 


N.  C.  R.  A,  Heads  as  the  Artist  Sees  Them 

Right:  J.  O.  Cheek  (Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.),  the  new  president,  who 
has  proved  that  sentiment  in  business  pays.  Left:  Webster  Jones 
(Jones-Thierbach  Co.,  San  Francisco),  first  vice  president,  a California' 
booster. 


that  no  charge  can  be  ascribed  if  goods  are  prop-U|P 
erly  priced.” 

On  Enticing  Away  Employees 
“Whereas,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  association 
to  promote  the  best  of  goodwill  and  a full  under- 
standing as  between  its  members; 

“Whereas,  As  broad,  fair-minded  business  men, 
it  is  our  desire  to  be  considerate  and  helpful  to  all 
of  our  employees;  therefore  be  it — 

' “Resolved,  That,  for  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned, one  member  should  not  employ  or  make 
overtures  to  an  employee  of  another  member  with- 
out first  having  advised  the  member  from  whom 
employee  is  to  be  taken  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  situation.” 

New  Class  of  Members 
“Resolved,  That  a new  classification  for  mem- 
bership be  instituted,  consisting  of  such  dealers  as 
handle  6,000  bags  or  less  of  coffee  per  annum,  pro- 
viding they  employ  a capital  of  less  than  $50,000. 
The  dues  for  this  class  shall  be  $30  a year. 


To  Investigate  Cost  Accounting 

“Whereas,  The  work  of  this  association  with 
Columbia  University  on  the  Cost  Research  cannot 
be  further  developed  on  present  funds; 

“Whereas,  The  officers  and  many  of  our  mem- 
bers believe  this  work  should  be  continued  if  the 
ways  and  means  can  be  found;  be  it — 

“Resolved,  That  the  president  appoint  a com- 
mittee of  five  or  more  members  to  confer  further 
with  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Basset  or  other  ex- 
perts, and  that  this  committee  be  given  the  power 
to  act  in  any  arrangement  with  these  or  other  ex- 
perts of  whom  it  can  approve;  the  liability  to 
the  association  for  such  preliminary  work  to  be 
limited  to  $1,500  and  the  expenses  of  our  members 
in  attending  meetings. 

“All^  of  the  foregoing  in  case  the  Executive 
Committee  approves  of  further  investigation  of 
the  subject.” 

To  Help  the  Retailer 

“Whereas,  It  is  the  aim  of  our  association  to 
safeguard  the  welfare  and  promote  the  interests 
of  the  retail  grocer,  our  logical  dis- 

tributer ; 

“Whereas,  An  evolution  in  food 
distribution  is  under  way  which  may 
seriously  affect  the  retail  grocer;  be 
it — ■ 

“Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to 
the  incoming  administration  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  study  the 
matter  of  food  distribution  in  all  its 
phases,  to  confer  and  cooperate  when 
advisable  with  other  associations  sim- 
ilarly interested,  and  to  report  de- 
velopments from  time  to  time  to  the 
members  through  the  secretary’s  of- 
fice.” 

On  the  Consent  Decree 
“Whereas,  On  February  27,  1920, 
there  was  entered  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
Consent  Decree,  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  Big  Five  meat  packers 
were  forever  enjoined  and  re- 
strained from  manufacturing,  whole- 
saling, and  retailing  food  products 
generally,  including  coffee; 

Whereas,  Certain  canning  interests  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  reality  representing  Armour  & Co.,  have 
petitioned  the  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States  to  set  aside  the  said  Consent  Decree  in 
order  to  permit  the  Big  Five  meat  packers  to 
handle  all  kinds  of  food  products  without  re- 
striction ; 

“Whereas,  The  contemplated  modification  of 
the  Consent  Decree  would  reopen  to  the  Big 
Five  meat  packers  the  manufacturing,  wholesaling, 
and  retailing  of  foods  generally,  including  coffee, 
and  would  result  in  the  meat  packers  obtaining 
control  of  the  food  supply  of  the  country;  now 
therefore  be  it — 

“Resolved.  That  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 
Association  emphatically  protests  against  any  modi- 
fication of  the  Consent  Decree,  believing  that  the 
effect  of  such  modification  would  be  the  concen- 
tration in  the  Big  Five  meat  packers  of  the 
control  of  the  nation’s  food  supply  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a monopoly  which  would  destroy  the 
business  of  the  independent  producer,  manufac- 
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Director  A.  J.  Dannemiller  (Danne- 
miller  Coffee  Co.,  Brooklyn)  usually 
goes  to  convention  in  his  VVinton  car 
with  Mrs.  A.  J.  close  behind. 


Ex-Treas.  Charles  A.  Clark  (Clark 
& Host,  Milwaukee),  who  never 
misses  a meeting  and  is  always 
working  his  head  off. 


Robert  M.  Forbes  tjas.  H.  Forbes 
Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis),  who  has 
always  sidestepped  the  presidential 
job  because  oi  his  natural  modesty. 


turer,  and  distributer,  to  the  irreparable  injury  of 
the  public;  be  it  further — 

“Resolved,  That  members  of  this  association 
continue  forcefully  to  present  their  objections  to 
the  proposed  modification  of  the  Consent  Decree 
to  the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
him;  be  it  further — 

“Resolved,  That  the  president  be  authorized  to 
appoint  a committee  of  this  association  to  attend 
the  hearings  before  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Department  of  Commerce  and  oppose  any 
modification  of  the  decree.” 

For  a Nominating  Committee 
“Whereas,  It  seems  advisable  that  a Nominating 
Committee  should  be  appointed  a sufficient  time  in 
advance  of  the  annual  convention  to  give  this  im- 
portant work  proper  attention,  be  it — 

“Resolved,  That  a Nominating  Committee  of 
seven  be  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
this  association  three  months  in  advance  of  our 
annual  convention.” 


In  Favor  of  Exhibits 
“Whereas,  The  benefits  of  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  this  association  are  greatly  increased  by 
the  exhibits  of  various  manufacturers  as  have  been 
made  during  the  past  two  years,  be  it — 

“Resolved,  That  we,  as  members  of  this  associa- 
tion, desire  that  these  manufacturers  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  continuing  these  exhibits  at  each  of 
our  annual  conventions  in  the  future ; only,  how- 
ever, where  this  action  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee.” 

Thanking  President  Brand 
“Whereas,  In  the  retirement  of  President  Carl 
W.  Brand,  the  association  is  being  deprived  of  the 
leadership  of  a man  who  has  served  us  efficiently 
for  the  past  three  years  at  great  personal  sacrifice 
of  his  time  and  money  in  the  upbuilding  of  our 
association  and  its  activities,  therefore  be  it — 
“Resolved,  That  we  extend  a rising  vote  of 
thanks  to  our  retiring  president,  Carl  W.  Brand, 
as  our  expression  of  our  gratitude  for  his  sacrifice 
to  the  welfare  of  our  association,  and  to  assure  him 
of  our  best  wishes  for  his  further  success  in  all  his 
undertakings.” 


Ted  Menezes  ( Hrazi!  representative), 
foster  father  of  three-.score  college 
boys,  the  pick  of  the  intellectual  youth 
of  Brazil. 


Carl  Stoffregen  (Steinwendcr, 
.StolTrcgcn  & Co.,  New  York). 
There  is  class  to  his  new  offices, 
and  he  knows  it. 


A.  H.  Devers  (Closset  & Devers, 
I’ortland,  (3re.).  Maybe  his  friends 
are  jealous  when  they  jeer  at  his 
game  of  golf. 
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To  Outgoing  Officers 

“Whereas,  The  outgoing  officers  have  served  us  faithfully  and 
diligently  during  their  term,  often  at  great  sacrifice  of  their 
own  business  interests,  therefore,  be  it — 

“Resolved,  That  we  express  to  them  our  appreciation  and  ex- 
tend to  them  our  sincere  thanks.” 

Thanks  to  the  Exchange 

“Whereas,  The  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange  extended 
to  our  association  the  unusual  opportunity  of  having  a meeting 
in  its  rooms  and  entertained  our  members  most  generously  and 
the  green-coffee  interests  of  New  York  have  welcomed  us  in  a 
most  hospitable  manner ; therefore,  be  it — 

“Resolved,  That  we  express  to  the  exchange  and  the  green- 
coffee  men  our  sincere  thanks  for  their  attention  and  courtesy.” 
Grateful  to  New  York  Branch 
“Whereas,  Our  stay  in  New  York  has  been  made  most  enjoy- 
able and  comfortable  through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York 
Branch,  and  we  shall  take  back  with  us  a most  pleasant  recol- 
lection of  the  1921  convention,  therefore,  be  it — 

“Resolved,  That  we  extend  a rising  vote  of  thanks  to  our 
genial' hosts,  the  New  York  Branch,  and  assure  them  of  our 
deep  appreciation  for  the  courtesies  extended,  and  we  further 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  at  some  future  time  of  again 
attending  a convention  in  the  Empire  City.” 

For  the  Armament  Conference 
“Whereas,  Realizing  the  importance  of  the  conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armaments  soon  to  be  held  in  Washington,  we 
hereby  resolve  to  urge  our  representatives  at  the  conference 
to  use  every  effort  to  make  it  a success  in  lifting  the  burden 
of  armament  from  the  shoulders  of  our  people,  thus  making 
the  world  a better  place  in  which  to  live.” 


SHOWING  ROASTERS  THE  DOCKS 

Good  Ship  Correction  Conveys  Visitors  on  a Five-Hour 
Tour  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Waterfronts 

TV  yiORE  than  150  coffee  roasters  and  their  ladies  and  friends 
boarded  the  city  steamship  Correction  at  West  50th  St., 
New  York,  the  morning  of  Oct.  31  for  the  official  sail  about  the 
harbor.  It  was  a glowering  day ; but  the  view  was  clear 
enough  for  the  strangers  to  be  thrilled  and  entertained  as  they 
gazed  upon  some  of  the  most  interesting  sights  of  this  vicinity. 

The  craft  was  secured  from  the  city  through  the  efforts  of 
Alderman  John  N.  Knoesel,  who  is  with  Steinwender,  Stoffergen 
& Co.,  and  was  so  spacious  that  there  was  a lot  of  room  to  spare. 

The  correction  swung  up  the  river  to  give  a view  of  the 
Rossiter  Stores  at  59th  St.  before  turning  downstream,  and  then 
passed  Campbell’s  Stores  at  14th  St.,  Hoboken ; the  five  big 
piers  where  Lamport  & Holt,  Munson,  and  Panama  steamers 
dock;  the  Army  Transport  piers,  with  the  celebrated  Leviathan 
rusting  away,  and  the  George  Washington ; greeted  the  new 
American  Legion,  the  Munson  liner,  just  up  from  Brazil,  bearing 
the  Sao  Paulo  Mission  for  the  roasters’  convention;  then  passed 
Ellis  Island,  Governors  Island,  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  en- 
route  to  the  Pouch  Terminal  at  Clifton  to  let  off  the  contingent 
of  golfers. 

Luncheon  was  served  on  board,  through  the  graces  of  the 
Convention  Committee,  in  time  for  the  golfers  to  eat  before  they 
had  to  disembark,  and  after  leaving  the  knights  of  the  green  the 
Correction  proceeded  to  the  Brooklyn  shore  and  skirted  the 
Bush  Terminal  and  New  York  Dock  Co-’s  string  of  piers  down 
to  No.  8,  where  all  alighted  to  get  their  pictures  taken  and  to 
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see  coffee  being  unloaded  from  craft  just  in  from  South 
America,  warehoused,  pawed  over  for  shimmings,  and 
weighed.  Past  the  Jay  St.  Terminal  of  Arbuckle  Bros,  went 
the  Correction,  by  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  at  last  into 
the  sheltered  Wallabout  Basin,  where  a special  appeal  is 
being  made  for  coffee  to  store.  The  ship  lined  back  along 
the  Manhattan  shore,  and  docked  at  the  north  side  of  the 
Battery  soon  after  4. 

Throughout  the  trip  dock  and  railroad  people  pointed  out 
the  sights.  Nearly  all  the  officials  of  the  New  York  Dock 
Co.  were  there,  from  President  Halm  and  General  Manager 
Gerhardt  down,  leaders  hi  the  management  of  the  Bush 
Terminal,  President  Dressier  and  others  of  the  Wallabout 
Merchants  Warehouse  Co.,  the  heads  of  the  Pouch  and 
American  Dock  Terminals;  besides  James  C.  Minihan  of  the 
New  York  Central,  Jacob  J.  Buckheit  of  the  B.  & O.,  Charles 
P.  Schneider  of  the  Illinois  Central,  H.  A.  Klase  of  the 
Lackawanna,  J.  B.  Johnson  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  How- 
ard Norris  of  the  Erie. 

George  W.  Lawrence  and  Carl  Stoffregen  also  helped 
arrange  the  excursion. 

MAURY  WINS  PRESIDENT’S  CUP 

Roasters  Get  Many  Prizes  in  Golf  Tournament 
Arranged  by  Association  for 
Convention  Time 


'J  '*HE  first  winner  of  the  President’s  Cup,  donated  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association 


by  Carl  Brand,  was  Joseph  E.  Maury,  the  new  second  vice 
president.  The  cup  was  for  the  man  making  the  lowest  net 
score  at  the  tournament  held  at  the  links  of  the  Fox  Hills 
Golf  Club,  Staten  Island,  on  October  31,  the  day  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  convention,  and  Mr.  Maury  won  it  with 
a score  of  73  (89  gross,  handicap  16). 

Forty-seven  participated  in  the  tournament,  some  of  them 
beginning  as  early  as  9:30  and  playing  all  day.  Frank  C. 
Russell  (of  Russell  & Co.,  New  York)  was  in  charge  as  the 
special  committeeman  of  the  New  York  branch  association, 
and  attended  to  all  the  details. 

The  other  prizes  (all  of  Tiffany  silver),  contributed  by 
the  New  York  members  to  the  winning  members  or 
visitors,  were  won  as  follows : 

First  low  net  score — -Newton  Rhodes  of  Sprague  Rhodes, 
New  York;  score  71;  centerpiece. 

Second  low  net — Tied  at  75  by  W.  D.  Stuart  of  Geo.  H.  ]\lc- 
Fadden  & Bro.,  New  York,  and  J.  F.  Caine  of  the  American 
Can  Co.,  Chicago:  latter  won  on  draw;  prize,  bowl  and  ladle. 

Third  low  net — W.  1).  Stuart;  sandwich  plate. 

Bowest  gross  score — Richard  Hole  of  Mitchell  Bros.,  New 
York;  score,  79  (repeated  same  day);  salad  bowl. 

Second  low  gross — Tied  at  89  by  Robert  Sasseen  of  the  Dan- 
nemiller  Coffee  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Frank  Russell,  and  J.  ]\T.  Baw- 
rence  of  George  W.  Bawrence  Co.,  New  York;  won  by  Sas- 
seen;  military  hair  brushes. 

Third  low  gross — Frank  Russell;  cocdvlail  cups. 

Kven  hoh's-CNlMSon  ().  'rilden,  B.  B.  Milh'r  & C'o.,  C'liicjig(»  ; 
scf)re,  35  net;  bowl. 

Odd  holes — .James  W.  Reily,  William  B.  Reily  & Co.,  New 
Orleans;  score,  37J/^;  ice  tub 

Kickers’  handicap — Thomas  1’.  Hinchman,  Steelc-AVedeles 
Co.,  Chicago;  score,  82;  cigurct  box.  ,1.  M.  Bawrence;  scoi'e, 
89;  carving  set. 

3G  holes  net — Benjamin  Peabody  of  T.  Barbour  Brown  & 
Co.,  New  York;  score,  154;  bread  tray. 

Best  ball  in  foursome — Newton  Rhodes  and  F.  A.  Schwartz 
(T.  Barbour  Brown  & Co.);  GG  net:  tlasks. 

Tlic  prizes  were  given  to  tlie  winners  by  Mr.  Russell  at  the 
association  banquet. 
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DINNER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COFFEE  ROASTERS  ASSOCIATION  AT  HOTEL  ASTOR 

The  food  was  excellent,  everybody  joined  heartily  in  the  community  singing.  President  Brand  was  a sparkling  toastmaster,  the  ladies  radiated  good 
cheer,  the  Brazilians  at  the  head  table  made  it  an  international  love  feast,  and  Senator  Ford  was  a revelation  in  witticisms. 
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ROASTERS  AT  THE  FEAST 


325  Assemble  at  the  Association’s  Annual 
Banquet  at  the  Astor — All  Fun 
and  Few  Speeches 


\TEVER  was  a more  brilliant  banquet  than  that 

^ of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association 
in  the  North  Ballroom  of  the  Astor  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Nov.  3.  It  sparkled  with  gaiety  and  good- 
fellowship,  and  had  just  enough  ladies  there  to 
give  it  the  right  setting.  The  attendance  numbered 
325,  including  probably  every  association  member 
in  New  York,  and  the  rest  made  up  of  guests, 
both  women  and  men. 

The  dinner  was  remarkably  free  from  the  long- 
winded,  platitudinous  speeches  that  mar  most  af- 
fairs of  the  kind.  In  fact,  there  was  only  one 
what  might  be  called  set  speech,  and  that  was 
brief.  This  was  by  George  A.  O’Reilly,  vice 
president  of  the  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York, 
who  discoursed  on  business,  elaborating  the  theme, 
“Business  is  bad ; it  is  getting  better ; nobody 
knows  when  it  is  going  to  be  really  good.” 

All  through  the  dinner  ran  community  singing, 
led  by  the  University  Quartet,  mostly  of  well 
known  ancient  and  modern  airs  with  apropos  lyrics 
from  the  gifted  pen  of  F.  J.  Ach  of  Dayton,  the 
poet  laureate  of  the  association.  Miss  Matilda 
Verba,  famed  as  the  Belgian  soprano,  sang  seri- 
ously, from  big  operas  and  concert  pieces. 

But  there  was  no  vivider  sparkle  than  came  from 
the  lips  of  President  Brand,  who  adds  the  scin- 
tillating qualities  of  toastmaster  to  the  sterner 
ones  of  administrative  officer  in  serious  business ; 
but  he  did  close  the  affair  with  seriousness, — an- 
other ringing  plea  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
roasted  and  green  coffee  interests.  His  introduc- 
tions of  people  were  a delight  to  the  audience; 
even  when  he  presented  the  more  or  less  sober- 
faced Brazilians,  assembled  in  place  of  honor  at 
the  head  table. 

Those  honored  with  this  position  were  J.  0. 
Cheek,  destined  to  be  the  next  president ; Sebas- 
tiao  Sampaio,  Brazilian  commercial  attache;  the 
Sao  Paulo  Mission,  composed  of  John  C.  de  Mello 
(eldest  son  of  Admiral  Mello,  Brazil’s  famous 
naval  hero),  Achille  F.  Israel,  and  Robert  de 
Nioac  (whose  charming  wife  sat  elsewhere)  ; 
Ilelio  Lobo,  Brazilian  consul  general  in  New 
York;  Theodore  L.  de  Menezes,  American  director 
of  the  Brazilian  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Defense  of  Coffee;  George  W.  Lawrence  and  Will- 
iam Bayne  Jr.,  past  presidents  of  the  New  York 
Coffee  Exchange;  and  Mr.  O’Reilly. 

An  astonishing  diversion  occurred  at  11  o’clock, 
when  an  army  of  newsboys  invaded  the  hall  with 
extras  of  the  Coffee  Club,  the  association’s  organ. 


containing  the  picture  of  the  banquet  that  had  been 
flashed  two  and  a half  hours  before.  It  was  an 
enterprising  stunt  committed  by  Allan  P.  Ames, 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  and  convinced  everybody 
that  he  was  a man  always  on  the  job.  Then  came 
Senator  Ford,  one  of  the  wittiest  monologists  ever 
heard  in  vaudeville. 

Just  before  the  banquet  broke  up  Frank  C.  Rus- 
sell went  to  the  dais  and  called  up  the  dozen  win- 
ners in  the  association  golf  tournament,  to  whom 
he  handed  the  Tiffany  silver  prizes  they  had  won. 

Theodore  O.  Budenbach  and  C.  Williams  Griffin 
were  the  committee  directly  in  charge  of  the  ban- 
quet. 


SOME  BANQUET  JINGLES 

By  F.  j.  Acin  Poet  Laureate 


SMILES 

Well,  it’s  worth  the  price,  though  ten  bucks  we  sac- 
rifice, 

.Tust  to  see  how  all  those  here  now  are  so  very  nice. 
Roasters  large  and  small,  gathered  in  this  banquet 
hall, 

Greet  as  brothers  one  another,  with  a smile  for  all. 

There  are  smiles  that  make  us  happy. 

There  are  smiles  that  make  us  glad  ; 

Though  competitors,  we’re  all  good  fellows ; 

After  all,  that  cutthroat’s  not  so  bad  ; 

There  are  smiles  on  all  those  Front  Street  brokers 
.\s  they  see  that  for  their  bunk  you  fall. 

But  the  smile  of  our  good  friend  Menezes 
Is  the  dearest,  sweet  smile  of  all. 

Now  don’t  hesitate,  take  this  lot  of  cost  and  freight. 
Bu.y  it  quick  or  you  will  pay  more  when  it  is  too  late. 
It  is  sure  to  be  .just  as  sweet  as  it  can  be — 

Oh,  those  brokers  are  no  .jokers,  with  their  guaranty. 

There  are  shipments  that  make  us  happy. 

There  are  shipments  that  make  us  glad ; 

But  sometimes,  by  gosh ! those  dear  Brazilians 
Ship  us  stuff  that  makes  us  awful  mad  ! 

But  you  smile  and  grin  and  .just  forget  it. 

Cause  yoii  know,  if  any  kick  you  start. 

That  the  shock  is  too  much  for  your  broker — 

He  may  die  of  a broken  heart. 

We  all  know  quite  well  how  to  buy  and  when  to  sell — - 
Oh,  my  goodness  ! easy  business  ! all  the  world  we’ll 
tell  ! 

All  we  have  to  do  is  to  sell  a lot  or  two — 

Options  will  protect  us  sure  so  we  can’t  lose  a sou. 

There  are  smiles  that  make  us  happy, 

There  are  smiles  that  make  us  glad  ; 

There  are  smiles  when  they  show  us  a profit. 

But  at  times  they  turn  out  very  bad. 

Oh,  you  out-of-town  dear  fellow  member. 

Don’t  regret  that  you’re  so  far  away 

From  New  York  and  its  exchange!  Remember 

q’hat’s  it's  safer  to  stay  away. 


BRAZIL  AND  BRAZILIANS 
f.\ir;  IMary.) 

'riiere’s  a land  across  the  sea,  it  sure  looks  good  to  me. 
With  coffee  jind  with  male,  she  is  ’way  up  in  gee. 

In  livestock  she’s  supreme.  Ibis  country  she  surpass(‘S. 
In  liorses  and  in  cal  tie,  also  in  “many  asses.’’ 

Chorus 

Brazil,  Brazil,  you  look  good  lo  me. 

Brazil.  Brazil,  gr(>(ding  irn  lo  lh(‘e! 

We  love  you  for  your  liberality 
And  your  native  cordiality. 

Brazil,  Brazil,  you  look  good  to  me. 

Brazil.  Brazil,  greeting  go  to  thee! 

For  Menezes  and  Sampaio,  from  Santo  lo  Rio, 

Oh,  Brazil,  .you’re  the  land  for  me! 

Now  Senor  Menezes.  we  loye  him  like  blazes. 

In  all  meetings  he  goes  to.  he  some  big  figure  cuts: 
He  always  wears  a smile,  with  stories  he’ll  beguile, 
,\nd  ever  keeps  us  thinking  of  Brazil’s  other  nuts. 
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Chorus 

Brazil,  Brazil,  you’re  a lucky  land, 

Brazil,  Bx’azil,  prosperity’s  at  hand  ! 

Surely  soon  we’ll  learn  to  like  male, 

Which  may  help  to  stabilize  milreis. 

Mate,  mate,  coming  sure  as  fate, 

Cheer  us  nicely,  won’t  inebriate. 

So  Menezes  and  Sampaio,  from  Santos  to  Rio, 
Boost  your  interests  to  beat  the  band  ! 


OX  YOUR  WAY.  CARL 
(Air:  The  Love  Nest.) 

Many  presidents  we’ve  had,  since  we  all  first  met. 
Some  were  good  and  some  were  bad.  never  did  we  fret. 
Some  began  a cost  campaign,  some  had  another  plan. 
Some  gave  lots  of  time  to  work,  some  cared  not  a 
damn. 

But  the  best  one  of  them  all.  Brand  was  far  and  wide. 
Now  he  leaves  his  shining  throne,  tho’  with  us  he'll 
bide. 

Chorus 

So  farewell,  Carl,  we’re  sorry  you’re  through. 

We  hate  like  hell.  Carl,  the  parting  with  you. 

Seemed  as  though  you’d  hang  on  to  the  leading  place 
Till  you’d  have  to  quit  if  you  would  save  your  face. 
But  you  stayed,  Carl,  until  your  third  term 
And  you  ruled,  Carl,  with  hand  strong  and  firm. 
And  we  guess  you’d  stayed  as  president  for  life. 

If  you  hadn’t  been — called  by  your  wife. 

Here  are  some  things  that  you’ve  done,  done  ’em 
mighty  well  : 

Started  us  on  thirty  days,  results  we  all  can  tell. 
And  the  traffic  bureau,  too,  makes  our  shipments  quick. 
If  there’s  any  overcharge,  gives  ’em  the  big  stick. 
And  the  speeches  that  you  made,  made  from  coast  to 
coast. 

No  one  else  got  in  a word,  that  was  your  proud  boast. 
Chorus 

So  goodby,  Carl,  goodby,  goodby  ! Oh, 

Heave  a sigh,  (jarl,  for  old  0-hi-o. 

Go  and  push  your  favorite  C.  W.  Brand, 

Nothing  else  to  do  now  since  you  have  been  canned. 
But  you  leave  a record  behind. 

And  we  don’t  mean  to  be  unkind. 

Rut  we  really  had  to  put  you  on  the  skids. 

So  go  back,  Carl,  to  wife  and  kids. 

KARAVAN 

(Air:  Maryland,  My  Maryland.) 

Karavan,  O Karavan,  thou  art  become  so  stable ! 
Karavan,  O Karavan,  how  cunning  is  thy  label ! 

The  camel  is  the  ladies’  pet — 

They  think  they’ll  get  a cigaret. 

O Karavan,  just  so  you  sell.  Milt  Gasser  doesn’t 
Karadamn. 


CONVENTION  SIDELIGHTS 


Samuel  Kraut  of  the  Adolph  Kraut  Co.,  paper 
manufacturers.  New  York,  was  on  hand  during 
the  convention.  His  firm  has  lately  resumed  the 
importation  of  paper  bags  for  coffee.  The  com- 
pany is  well  known  in  the  trade,  having  catered  to 
its  needs  for  many  years. 

Two  ex-presidents  of  the  coffee  wagon  dealers’ 
association  were  convention  visitors, — George  F. 
Hellick  and  G.  B.  Schorn.  The  fact  that  they 
came  to  the  meeting  is  significant  of  the  broaden- 
ing viewpoint  of  members  of  the  N.  C.  R.  A. 

A.  J.  Gretsch  of  the  General  Can  Co.,  Chicago, 
came  to  New  York  expressly  to  attend  the  con- 
vention. He  says  that  the  sale  of  his  containers 
in  the  tea,  coffee,  and  allied  trades  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

As  usual,  Tom  Royal  had  a royal  time.  Room 
606  was  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  hotel.  He 
showed  good  salesmanship  when  he  gave  each 
visitor  a cup  of  coffee,  together  with  a sample 


bag  filled  with  coffee  intended  to  demonstrate  the 
keeping  qualities  of  Royal  foil-lined  bags. 

J.  E.  Blackburn  of  Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch, 
coffee  brokers,  Chicago,  was  a convention  visitor. 
He  recently  made  an  extensive  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  returning  just  in  time  to  attend. 

B.  C.  Betner  of  Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co.  says 
that  at  the  next  convention  he  intends  to  have  a 
room  with  no  outlets  and  no  telephone  connec- 
tion, so  that  he  may  get  some  rest. 

Walter  T.  Bown,  son  of  the  first  secretary  of 
the  association  and  now  engaged  in  the  green- 
coffee  brokerage  business  in  Chicago,  was  much  in 
evidence  at  the  meeting.  Not  long  ago  Mr. 
Bown  went  into  business  with  W,  T,  Callaghan 
under  the  name  of  Bown  & Callaghan,  and  rumor 
has  it  that  these  two  hustlers  have  made  good. 
Mr.  Bown  planned  an  extensive  business  trip 
shortly  after  the  convention,  calling  upon  the 
trade  throughout  the  West. 

The  Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills  distributed 
pocket-size  1922  diaries  attractively  bound  in 
black  leather. 

Paul  Yount,  of  the  Hobart  Mfg.  Co.,  served 
in  the  army  during  the  late  unpleasantness ; so  he 
ought  to  appreciate  good  coffee  now. 

H.  F.  Boardman,  of  Wm.  Boardman  & Sons 
Co.,  Hartford,  and  F.'  T.  Holmes,  of  the  Huntley 
Mfg.  Co.,  spent  an  hour  talking  over  old  times 
in  the  roasting  game.  Mr.  Boardman  says  that 
his  father,  William  Boardman,  for  many  years  a 
familiar  figure  at  N.  C.  R.  A.  conventions,  still 
takes  an  active  interest  in  the  business. 

The  fog  was  so  bad  during  most  of  the  con- 
vention that  the  tank  on  top  of  Jabez  Burns  & 
Sons’  building  could  hardly  be  seen.  There  was 
some  discussion  as  to  just  what  the  tank’ contained, 
anyway. 

Some  of  the  delegates  said  they  wished  the  new 
president  had  brought  his  eight  sons  to  the  con- 
vention some  time ; that,  if  they  were  all  like  their 
Dad,  they  could  have  been  a notable  addition. 

Louis  Hasse  of  Hard  & Rand,  New  York,  was 
on  hand ; but  his  genial  side  partner,  Ed.  Harri- 
gan  of  St.  Louis,  was  unable  to  attend.  Louis 
limited  his  liquid  refreshment  to  coffee  and  White 
Rock  as  usual. 

F.  W.  Kunz,  formerly  with  Ruffner,  McDowell 
& Burch,  and  now  in  charge  of  the  New  Orleans 
office  of  the  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.,  came  up  from 
the  Crescent  City  expressly  for  the  convention. 
Fred  beamed  upon  every  one,  and  looked  as  though 
he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  world  in  general. 
New  Orleans  is  his  home  town. 

E.  G.  Beeson  of  the  Cultured  Coffee  Co.  of 
America  registered  as  a visitor.  He  was  formerly 
manager  of  the  Natibnal  Grocer  Co.  Mills,  an 
N.  C.  R.  A.  member,  and  so  has  a wide  acquaint- 
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At  the  left  is  Miss  Elsie  Christophersoii  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  right  of  the  trio  is  Mrs,  Felix  Coste,  wife 
of  the  association’s  secretary-manager.  In  the  middle  picture  appear*Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Norwine  of 
St.  Louis;  while  at  the  extreme  right  is  the  entire  group  of  passengers  at  the  West  50th  St.  pier 
waiting  for  the  start. 


Starting  at  the  left,  appears  R.  L.  Stover,  manager  of  the  association  Traffic  Bureau;  then  H.  Norris 
of  the  Erie  R.R. ; A.  Van  Rooy  of  the  Widlar  Co.,  Cleveland;  J.  H.  Brahney,  Wm.  Edwards  Co., 
Cleveland;  T.  O.  Budenbach,  B.  Fischer  & Co.,  New  York;  Wm,  Fisher,  C.  F.  Blanke  Sales  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  L.  J.  Freundt,  American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 


Starting  at  the  left:  Robert  Burns  of  Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  New  York;  ('ommodorc  L.  D.  Shepard, 
(ore  & Herbert,  New  York;  W.  J.  H.  Doran,  Doran  (offee  Roasting  ('o.,  Denver;  W.  L.  Myatt,  Morey 
M' rcaniile  Co.,  i»enver;  W.  J.  Sj)ray,  Spr.iy  Coffee  & Spice  Co.,  Denver. 


VIEWS  TAKEN  ON  THE  N.  C.  R.  A.  EXCURSION  AROUND  NEW  YORK  HARBOR 
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ance  among  roasters.  He  is  very  busy  these  days, 
putting  cultured  coffee  on  the  map. 

Walter  M.  Zorn  of  the  Manthey-Zorn  Labora- 
tories Co.,  Cleveland,  who  is  marketing  a new  and 
revolutionary  coffee-brewing  device,  was  a con- 
vention visitor.  The  machine  is  known  as  the 
Manzorn  infuser.  It  was  demonstrated  at  the 
Hotel  Exposition  in  New  York  during  the  week 
of  Nov.  13. 

S.  A.  Schonbrunn,  New  York  coffee  roaster,  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  dance  music  that  was 
furnished  following  the  annual  banquet.  He  is  a 
dance  enthusiast  and  reminded  Secretary  Coste 
that  the  program  would  not  be  quite  complete  with- 
out opportunity  to  trip  the  light  fantastic. 

Achille  F.  Israel  of  Leon  Israel  & Bros.,  San- 
tos, came  to  the  United  States  expressly  to  attend 
the  convention  as  a member  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Mis- 
sion. It  was  a hurried  trip  for  him,  as  he  returned 
to  Brazil  on  Nov.  13.  He  is  president  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Santos. 

H.  F.  Eisinger  of  E.  B.  Muller  & Co.,  New 
York,  was  elated  with  the  interest  his  convention 
demonstration  created.  He  believes  that  many 
misconceptions  exist  in  the  minds  of  both  con- 
sumers and  dealers  regarding  the  merits  of  chic- 
ory, and  seeks  to  overcome  them. 

Clarence  H.  Buker  of  the  Martin  L.  Hall  Co., 
Boston,  was  the  only  member  that  arrived  in  golf 
costume,  ready  for  the  Staten  Island  fray  bright 
and  early  Monday  morning. 

'Webster  Jones  of  San  Francisco  and  J.  C.  Lang 
of  Seattle  were  the  only  members  present  from 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Walter  D.  Stuart  of  Geo.  H.  McFadden  & Bro., 
New  York,  was  a busy  man  during  convention 
week,  greeting  his  numerous  friends  in  the  trade. 
He  found  time,  however,  to  carry  away  one  of  the 
prizes  at  the  convention  golf  tournament.  His 
score  demonstrated  that  he  is  no  mean  golfer. 

S.  Jackson,  the  New  Orleans  coffee  forwarder, 
who  hasn’t  missed  a convention,  was  on  hand. 
Next  year  the  meeting  goes  to  New  Orleans,  and 
Stonewall  is  sure  to  do  his  bit  toward  entertaining 
the  visitors. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  charming  young 
lady  seated  next  to  Robert  Burns  at  the  banquet 
was  his  granddaughter. 

B.  Trudel  of  L.  Chapret  Fils  & Cie.,  of  Montreal, 
said,  after  visiting  New  York,  that  he  could  ap- 
preciate now  why  it  had  not  protested  more 
strongly  against  prohibition. 

Joe  Day  of  J.  E.  Carret  & Co.  electrified  the 
assembly  by  the  grace  and  vigor  of  his  dancing. 
This  was  probably  acquired,  along  with  his  Latin- 
American  temperament,  in  course  of  his  numerous 
sojourns  in  Central  America. 

It  is  understood  that  Bob  Davis  of  the  Mus- 


kogee Wholesale  Grocer  Co.  complained  that  the 
hard  sidewalks  in  New  York  hurt  his  feet,  the 
tall  buildings  made  his  neck  ache,  and  that  his 
friends  kept  him  up  too  late  at  night.  Mr. 
Davis’s  friends  realize  that  the  Indian  moccasins 
affected  in  Muskogee  might  not  withstand  New 
York’s  pavements,  and  that  the  tall  buildings 
might  have  been  something  of  a strain ; but  they 
object  to  being  blamed  for  keeping  Bob  up  late 
at  night,  because  it  was  Bob  who  prevented  sev- 
eral quiet,  home-loving  citizens  of  New  York 
from  getting  to  bed. 

The  last  appearance  of  Mr.  Gill  of  Norfolk  on 
Front  St.  showed  much  less  southern  fire  than 
usual.  At  any  rate,  Frank  was  able  to  come 
down  the  street,  whereas  his  side  partner  was 
resting  easily  at  the  hotel. 

George  Peabody  of  Peabody  & Mailler  says 
that  his  appointment  as  police  captain,  announced 
on  the  night  of  the  N.  C.  R.  A.  banquet,  was 
for  one  night  only. 


BRAZIL-SAO  PAULO  AGREEMENT 


State  Gives  Government  15,000  Contos  to 
Be  Used  in  Coffee  Valorizing 
Transaetions 


The  intervention  of  the  government  of  Brazil 
in  the  coffee  market  has  resulted  in  an  agree- 
ment with  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  which  provides 
as  follows : 

1.  The  state  of  Sao  Paulo  is  to  give  to  the 
federal  treasury,  to  be  used  exclusively  in  coffee 
transactions,  a draft  for  15,000  contos,  which  will 
be  cashed  by  the  federal  government. 

2.  The  federal  treasury  will  pay  back  to  the 
state  of  Sao  Paulo  15,000  contos  as  soon  as  said 
transactions  under  the  care  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  completed. 

3.  The  benefits  or  losses  of  the  operation  will 
be  divided  proportionally  to  the  amounts  used  by 
the  federal  treasury  and  by  the  states  involved  in 
it,  it  being  known  that  the  losses  that  eventually 
would  occur  in  the  course  of  the  operations  will' 
not  exceed,  so  far  as  Sao  Paufb  is  concerned,  the 
15,000  contos  limit  of  its  contribution. 

4.  The  purchase  and  sales  of  coffee  will  be 
made  under  the  exclusive  care  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  the  markets  of  Santos  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  the  exports 
of  each  market. 

5^.  The  coffee  purchased,  both  in  Santos  and  in 
Rio,  will  be  placed  in  storage  in  Santos  and  Rio, 
and  insured  against  all  risks, 

6.  The  final  liquidation  of  the  transactions  re- 
sulting from  this  agreement  will  be  made  when 
the  total  sale  of  the  purchased  coffee  is  completed, 
and  then  the  federal  treasury  will  settle  accounts 
with  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Sao  Paulo  has  granted  the  loan,  and  the  plan 
is  now  being  carried  out. 


ROASTERS  AT  COFFEE  EXCHANGE 

C Convention  session  said  to  have  been  most  notable  gathering  ever 
known  there.  Ct  Ross  Weir  reads  cablegram  announcing  that  Sao  Paulo 
is  about  to  double  appropriation  to  American  advertising  fund.  C Brazil 
coffee  authorities  explain  viewpoint.  C[  Exchange  leaders  join  President 
Brand  in  urging  green-coffee  contributions. 


TH'E  session  of  the  Coffee  Roasters’  Asso- 
ciation at  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar 
Exchange  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  November  2, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  meeting  ever 
held  in  that  place.  The  large  trading  room  was 
packed,  with  chairs  placed  as  close  as  they  could 
be,  and  dozens  standing  at  sides  and  rear.  The 
exchange  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
George  W.  Lawrence,  had  anticipated  every  pos- 
sible comfort  of  the  visitors, — draped  the  hall 
with  flags,  including  the  Brazilian  emblem  in 
compliment  to  the  coffee  delegation  from  that 
country,  and  provided  palatable  refreshments  for 
all 

The  news  feature  of  this  meeting  was  that 
Sao  Paulo  was  deciding  to  double  its  tax  for 
the  American  propaganda,  announced  by  Ross 
W.  Weir.  Other  speakers  were  Leopold  Bache, 
John  C.  de  Mello,  Theodore  L.  de  Menezes, 
Sebastiao  Sampaio,  Carl  Brand,  and  William 
Bayne  Jr. 

Meeting  in  Detail 

The  meeting  was  opened  at  3 ;30  by  Manuel 
Rionda,  vice  president  of  the  exchange,  in  the 
absence  of  President  T.  S.  B.  Nielsen,  who  is  in 
Brazil.  He  disclaimed  special  knowledge  of  coffee, 
which,  he  said,  “is  probably  the  only  stimulant 
we  can  serve  at  a dinner  party  without  being 
arrested,”  and  closed  his  welcome  to  the  visitors 
by  introducing  Leopold  Bache. 

Mr.  Bache  went  exhaustively  into  the  func- 
tions of  exchanges  in  general  and  the  Coffee  Ex- 
change in  particular,  stressing  the  value  that  they 
were  to  the  manufacturer  or  other  large  user  of 
raw  products,  and  combatting  the  impression  that 
they  provided  means  of  gambling.  “It  is  only  by 
using  the  exchange  that  you  prevent  yourself 
from  speculating  or  gambling  in  anything  you  buy 
that  you  have  not  sold  in  advance,”  he  said ; 
“and  if  you  have  sold  in  advance  and  don’t  pro- 
tect yourself,  you  are  gambling  again.” 

George  Lawrence  Presides 
George  W.  Lawrence,  former  president  of  the 
exchange,  had  charge  of  the  meeting  from  then 
on.  He  presented  Ross  W.  Weir,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee, 
which  has  the  distribution  of  the  Brazilian  fund 
to  increase  coffee  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  referring  to  him  as  “a  fellow  member  of 


the  Roasters  Association  and  one  whom  the  green- 
coffee  men  admire  very  greatly.” 

Mr.  Weir  spoke  on  “The  Past  and  Future  of 
the  National  Coffee  Advertising  Campaign,”  mak- 
ing it  his  annual  report  to  the  association.  He 
described  the  purposes  of  the  Brazil  fund  and 
the  fund  contributed  in  the  United  State/*,  and 
urged  greater  American  donations  so  as  to  keep 
up  the  subsidiary  activities,  including  scientific  re- 
search. He  was  roundly  cheered  when  he  read 
a cablegram  from  Brazil  that  the  Sao  Paulo 
Congress  was  about  to  double  its  appropriation. 

Word  from  Brazilians 

Mr.  Lawrence  gave  warm  welcome  to  the 
Brazil  delegation,  seated  in  post  of  honor  at  the 
right,  and  asked  John  C.  de  Mello  to  speak.  The 
latter  said: 

“The  first  thing  I want  to  impress  upon  you  is 
in  regard  to  the  intervention  our  government  is 
making  in  the  coffee  trade.  We  should  change 
the  word  ‘valorization’  to  ‘defense’  of  coffee,  be- 
cause what  the  government  has  been  doing  and 
will  continue  to  do  is  to  save  our  farmers  from 
selling  their  coffee  below  the  cost  of  production, 
just  as  the  United  States  government  did  in  the 
case  of  wheat  during  the  war.  The  marvelous 
statistical  position  as  to  both  the  present  and  the 
next  crops,  and  even  the  action  of  the  government, 
does  not  do  the  farmer  much  good,  because,  as  I 
heard  a Sao  Paulo  farmer  say  a few  days  ago. 
and  it  was  particularly  true,  ‘What  is  the  use  of 
the  present  prices  if  I have  no  coffee  to  sell  ? I 
prefer  to  sell  at  half  the  present  prices,  provided 
production  will  continue  as  fully  as  before  the  big 
frost.’ 

“I  am  very  sorry  that  Dr.  Numa  d’Oliveira,  di- 
rector of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Defense  of  Coffee,  could  not  be  here  personally. 
He  is  a hard  worker  from  every  point  of  view  as 
regards  the  coffee  propaganda.  Just  a few  days  ago 
I witnessed  the  fact  that  his  influence  was  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  approaching  success  of  this 
movement  to  renew  the  law  placing  a tax  of  100 
reis  a bag  on  coffee  for  the  propaganda  and  hav- 
ing the  tax  increased  to  2(K)  reis  a bag. 

“Our  planters  have  taken  this  means  of  proving 
that  they  consider  the  propaganda  a great  suc- 
cess, because  they  are  the  ones  that  will  have  t« 
I>ay  this  tax.  They  all  favor  it,  because  they  kno\'} 
that  with  additional  funds  the  propaganda  will  be 
even  more  successful.” 

He  thanked  “the  exchange  and  all  you  Ameri- 
cans for  hanging  my  little  flag  up  there.” 

Followed  Theodore  L.  de  Menezes,  American 
representative  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
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of  the  Defense  of  Coffee.  He  referred  com- 
plimentarily  to  the  visitors  from  Brazil ; read  a 
cablegram  from  Dr,  Numa  Oliveira,  director  of 
his  society,  extending  greetings  to  “our  Ameri- 
can friends”  and  saying  that  “Congress  will  surely 
approve  renewal  this  month”  of  the  coffee  propa- 
ganda tax;  and  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
Brazil  for  a visit  in  December. 

Sebastiao  Sampaio,  commercial  attache,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Brazilian  Embassy  at  Wash- 
ington, spoke  next,  focusing  on  conditions  among 
the  planters  of  Brazil  and  giving  figures  to  show 
the  extent  of  their  sufferings  from  the  low  ex- 
change rate  and  insufficient  revenue  from  their 
products. 

Carl  Brand  and  Willia:m  Bayne 

President  Brand  made  a direct  appeal  to  the 
green-coffee  men  to  join  hands  with  the  roasters 
in  helping  the  coffee  trade.  “It  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  the  green-coff'ee  men  to  increase  coffee 
consumption  in  the  United  States,”  he  said,  “as 
it  is  to  the  roasters,  and  I see  no  good  reason 
why  they,  the  importers,  the  jobbers,  and  the 
brokers  should  sidestep  this  campaign.  Read 
some  of  the  malicious  advertising  that  is  being 
done  by  the  Postum  people  today  to  knock  coffee. 
It  isn’t  so  much  the  converts  they  get,  but  the 
idea  they  create  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer 
not  to  drink  coffee  at  all.  We  have  a wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  increase  coffee  consumption  still 
further.” 

The  last  speaker  was  William  Bayne  Jr.,  ex- 
president of  the  exchange,  and,  with  Carl  Stof- 
fregen,  comprising  the  green-coffee  membership 
on  the  Publicity  Committee.  He  made  a vigor- 
ous appeal  to  his  associates  to  support  the  Roast- 
ers Association. 

The  exchange  had  provided  a delicious  lunch, 
which  was  served  to  the  visitors  at  their  seats, 
and  most  of  the  latter  lingered  till  they  had  to 
hurry  away  to  prepare  for  the  association  banquet. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  REPORT 


Sao  Paulo  to  Double  Its  Contribution — 
Green-Coffee  Men  Urged  to 
Support  Campaign 

By  Ross  W,  Weir 

Chairman  of  the  Committee 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  that  we  have  had 
to  address  any  remarks  to  the  constituents 
that  we  represent,  the  green  and  roasted  interests. 
The  committee  was  organized  in  this  room  about 
five  years  ago,  and  I shall  try  to  give  you  some  idea 
as  to  what  we  have  been  doing  during  that  period. 

The  coffee  advertising  campaign  in  the  United 
States  is  a product  of  teamwork  by  the  Sao  Paulo 
planters,  the  green-coffee  interests,  the  roasters, 
and  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  of  coffee. 


The  bulk  of  our  advertising  appropriations 
comes  from  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  It  is 
raised  there  by  a tax  of  100  reis  on  each  bag  of 
coffee  shipped  by  the  railroads  of  Sao  Paulo. 
This  tax  is  turned  over  to  the  Sociedade  Promo- 
tora  da  Defesa  do  Cafe,  by  which  it  is  forwarded 
to  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  in 
New  York  City.  This  committee  is  composed  of 
three  roasters  and  two  green-coffee  men,  with 
myself  as  chairman.  Our  business  is  to  supervise 
the  expenditure  of  this  sum  in  the  way  that  we 
judge  will  cause  the  greatest  increase  in  consump- 
tion. 

Under  our  contract  with  the  sociedade,  the 
Brazilian  fund  may  be  used  only  for  the  purchase 
of  space  in  periodicals  and  newspapers.  Not  a 


New  Officers  in  Friendly  Pose 

J.  O.  Cheek,  president  of  the  N.  C.  R.  A.  (seated),  and 
Vice  President  Webster  Jones. 
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cent  of  it  is  available 
for  expenses  of  admin- 
istration, such  as  office 
rent,  salaries,  printing, 
postage,  and  the  score 
of  subsidiary  activities 
necessary  to  complete  a 
well  rounded  advertis- 
ing campaign  of  na- 
tional scope.  We  must 
also  finance  here  in  the 
United  States  the  sci- 
entific research  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  now  in 
its  second  year,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $12,000. 

Since  our  advertising 
began  in  April,  1919, 
we  have  expended  a to- 
tal of  $671,000.  Of  this 
sum  $551,000  was  con- 
tributed by  the  plant- 
ers of  Sao  Paulo  and 
$120,000  by  the  coffee 
trade  of  the  United 
States.  While  the 
American  fund  amount- 
ed to  less  than  a quar- 
ter the  Brazilian  fund, 
it  represented  only  a 
part  of  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  movement ; 
for,  in  addition  to  sub- 
scribing to  the  national 
fund,  our  roasters  have 
conducted  a series  of 
promotion  efforts,  all  of 
which  have  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  campaign. 

As  examples  I may  call  attention  to  the  wide- 
spread distribution  of  booklets  and  other  direct 
advertising  material,  the  wider  use  of  window 
trim,  and  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  adver- 
tising of  individual  brands.  The  propaganda  for 
coffee  in  general  has  caused  roasters  everywhere 
to  increase  their  own  advertising  appropriation, 
and,  since  our  Brazilian  friends  receive  the  benefit 
of  all  this  private-brand  advertising,  we  feel  that 
we  are  matching  them  thus  far  at  least  dollar  for 
dollar. 


Frank  Ennis,  cf  Kansas 
City,  looking  pleasant  just 
before  being  made  treasurer 
of  the  association. 


The  Scientific  Research 

Our  records  during  the  past  year  present  two 
outstanding  features : First,  the  scientific  research ; 
and,  secondly,  a novel  merchandising  plan  which 
we  believe  resulted  in  special  benefits  to  the  firms 
giving  their  good  money  to  support  this  work. 

Professor  Prescott  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  his  assistants  have  been 
making  exhaustive  researches  into  the  nature  of 
the  coffee  bean,  but  at  the  same  time  have  been 
carrying  on  a series  of  human  experiments,  testing 
coffee  brewed  in  various  ways  and  in  various  con- 
tainers, with  a view  to  finding  what  the  majority 
of  people  prefers. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  this  scientific  work 
has  performed  for  the  trade  is  tf>  scotch  the  caffein 
bi  gaboo.  Their  verdict  is  that  the  caffein  in  cofTec 
is  a friend  of  mankind,  jjrovided  we  e.xercise  the 


same  temperance  and 
restraint  in  drinking 
coffee  that  we  observe 
in  our  consumption  of 
other  standard  foods.  If 
you  make  a glutton  of 
yourself,  you  may  pay 
the  consequences, 
whether  the  food  or 
beverage  you  abuse  is 
coffee  or  beefsteak  or 
eggs  or  apple  pie. 

This  sane  and  com- 
monsense  report  by  one 
of  our  foremost  scien- 
tific schools  has  had  a 
marked  effect  in  silenc- 
ing the  traducers  of 
our  product.  The 
press  everywhere  re- 
ceived Professor  Pres- 
cott’s report  with  ap- 
proval. We  have  at 
our  office  clippings  of 
scores  of  editorials 
commending  these  find- 
ings, and  have  yet  to 
receive  evidence  of  hos- 
tile comment  by  a sin- 
gle newspaper. 

Interesting  the 
Retailer 

The  other  activity  of 
our  committee  during 
the  past  year  worthy  of 
special  notice  was  the 
institution  of  the  Coffee 
Club,  the  result  of  our 
effort  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  the  retailer.  Every 
merchant  who  depends 
for  his  distribution 
upon  the  retail  grocer 
knows  how  difficult  it 
is  to  gain  the  intelligent 
cooperation  of  this  im- 
portant factor  in  trade; 

but  we  have  interested  the  retailer  in  our  propa- 
ganda because  we  have  been  able  to  show  him 
that  it  is  worth  his  while  to  build  up  a good 
coffee  trade,  and  that  he  cannot  do  that  unless  he 
is  willing  to  help  his  customers  get  more  satisfac- 
tion out  of  their  daily  beverage. 

A well  known  chain  of  restaurants  of  national 
reputation  recently  advertised  that  it  served  45,000,- 
000  patrons  during  the  past  year  with  40,000,000 
cups  of  coffee, — 90  percent  for  a single  food  prod- 
uct. Each  month  we  distribute  a special  bulletin  of 
news  about  the  advertising  campaign  and  informa- 
tion and  advice  to  the  retailer.  It  goes  to  25,(XX) 
grocers  all  over  the  country,  the  cream  of  the 
retail  trade,  selected  by  the  salesmen  of  leading 
roasters.  This  monthly  publication,  which  we  call 
the  Coffee  Club,  also  goes  to  5,000  salesmen  and 
to  all  the  important  wholesalers  and  jobbers. 


T.  J.  Woods,  Woods,  Ehr- 
hard  & Co.,  New  York,  a 
green-coffee  visitor  at  con- 
vention. 


Need  of  Work  in  Schools 
These  are  only  two  examples  of  the  uses  we 
have  for  our  American  fund.  Many  things  of 
which  we  have  dreamed  and  jilanned  are  still  in 
the  future.  To  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
some  of  these  proj<‘cts  I need  mention  only  one: 
{Continued  on  f^in^e  672) 
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COFFEE  NOT  HABIT  FORMING 


Physicians  Tell  Why  Its  Normal  Indulg- 
ence Is  Natural,  Beneficial, 
and  Harmless 

'~PHE  next  time  somebody  babbles  to  us  about 
coffee  being  a “habit-forming  drug”  we  shall 
know  how  to  answer,  says  the  editor  of  the  Coffee 
Club,  the  organ  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Public- 
ity Committee.  Recently  we  sought  information 
on  this  subject  from  Dr.  Emerson  of  Boston,  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  in  the  country  on 
coffee,  and  this  is  substantially  what  he  said : 

“Let  us  take  the  average  man,  say  21  or  22 
years  old.  He  drinks  a cup  of  coffee  at  break- 
fast, another  at  dinner,  and  perhaps  one  at  luncheon 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Thirty  years  pass.  The 
young  man  is  married  and  has  raised  a family.  He 
is  now  51  or  52  years  old,  and  is  still  drinking  the 
same  two  or  perhaps  three  cups  of  coffee  a day. 

“If  coffee  were  habit-forming,  if  it  were  a drug 
in  the  sense  that  opium  is  a drug,  the  young  man 
of  21  would  be  drinking  anywhere  from  6 to  10 
cups  of  coffee  at  the  age  of  51  to  get  the  same 
satisfaction  that  two  or  three  cups  gave  him  30 
years  before.” 

There  it  is  in  the  simplest  language.  It  is  the 
best  answer  we  know  to  the  enemies  of  coffee.  One 
who  drinks  two  or  three  cups  of  coffee  a day  may 
be  said  to  be  in  the  ‘habit’  of  drinking  coffee ; 
but  he  has  many  other  habits,  which  may  include 
the  oatmeal  habit,  the  buttered-toast  habit,  the 
salt  habit,  or  the  beefsteak  habit.” 

Value  of  the  Flavor 

The  editor  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  this  conversation  with  Dr.  Emerson  that  he 
dug  into  his  letter  files  to  see  what  other  medical 
correspondents  had  to  say  about  coffee.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  these  are  quoted : 

“Only  a part  of  the  American  people  recognize 
the  definite  contribution  that  is  made  to  the  well- 
being of  the  individual  by  the  flavor  in  foods  and 
beverages.  Flavor  is  a very  tangible  .factor,  and 
one  that  makes  both  a physical  and  a mental  im- 
pression on  the  individual.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience, I am  warranted  in  stating  that  the  service 
rendered  to  me  by  coffee  is  through  flavor  and 
taste,  and  not  because  of  its  caffein  content,  al- 
though to  many  persons  the  mildly  stimulating 
effect  of  the  alkaloids  in  coffee  is  very  beneficial.” 
Artificial  Stimulant  Needed 

The  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  medical  jour- 
nals writes  as  follows : 

“My  viewpoint  is  this : Granted  that  coffee  is 

an  artificial  stimulant,  what  of  it?  We'  live  in 
highly  artificial  conditions  and  circumstances.  We 
cannot  possibly  arrange  our  habits  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  Nature,  but  must  defer  to  the  arti- 
ficial circumstances  of  present-day  civilization,  cus- 
toms, and  habits.  For  that  reason,  ordinarily,  the 
morning  cup  of  coffee  is  a wholesome  stimulant, 
supplying  just  the  needed  quantity  of  caffein  to 
help  us  wake  up  and  prepare  for  the  day’s  work. 
This  holds,  I think,  for  people  in  ordinary  good 


health,  whether  they  be  brain  workers  or  brawn 
workers. 

“Like  all  good  things,  coffee  should  be  taken  in 
moderation,  it  being  understood  that  a good  grade, 
correctly  prepared,  should  be  employed. 

“Medicinally,  there  are  many  uses  for  coffee  that 
often  are  overlooked.  I remember  when  I was  in 
the  Swiss  army,  when  getting  ready  for  a march, 
that  the  sergeant  would  investigate  the  contents  of 
our  canteens.  If  these  were  wine,  beer,  or 
stronger  stuff,  he  emptied  them  on  the  ground.  If 
we  had  been  wise  enough  to  put  in  cold  coffee,  we 
earned  his  approbation.  On  the  march,  during 
other  physical  exertion,  under  severe  strain  and  ! 
stress,  cold  coffee  is  a splendid  stimulant. 

“Coffee  is  a lubricant,  in  addition  to  a stimulant, 
and  in  case  of  two  persons  of  equal  health  the  one 
who  drinks  it  will  show  more  mental  and  muscular 
energy  through  12  hours  without  any  additional  ex- 
haustion at  the  end  of  the  period  than  the  one  who 
doesn’t  drink.” 

Physician  Wants  the  Facts 

Still  another  medical  publisher  has  this  to  say : 

“I  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  two  of  our 
editors,  wLo  are  themselves  in  active  practice,  in 
order  to  get  the  physician’s  point  of  view  toward 
coffee  publicity.  Both  of  these  physicians,  coffee 
users  themselves,  seemed  to  think  that  a good  deal 
of  nonsense  had  been  talked  against  coffee,  by 
both  physician  and  layman,  without  facts,  and 
that  a fair  and  equable  statement  of  the  case  for 
coffee  would  be  a real  benefit. 

“Beverages,  particularly  hot  beverages  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  are  a valuable  part  of  the 
ration.  Such  a beverage  is  beneficial  if  properly 
chosen ; but,  more  than  that,  people  will  have  bev- 
erages, a.nd  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  give 
his  patients  the  benefit  of  scientific  facts,  not  hear- 
say. 

“It  seems  to  me  the  function  of  coffee  publicity 
is  to  tell  physicians  the  facts  about  coffee  that 
make  it  a good  beverage  for  him  and  for  his  patient. 
There  are  undoubtedly  many  facts  about  coffee 
that  physicians  should  know  and  which  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  brought  out.  Just  as  an  ex- 
ample, coffee  is  a natural  beverage,  its  chemical 
elements  are  in  natural  combination,  which  makes 
it  more  pleasing  and  more  acceptable  to  the  system. 

“Many  physicians  know  that  a natural  fruit  sugar, 
such  as  is  found  in  prunes,  for  example,  can  be 
well  borne  by  some  patients  who  could  not  tolerate 
cane  sugar  added  to  the  fruit.  But  many  of  them 
do  not  know  that  in  coffee,  properly  made,  we 
have  a natural  beverage  whose  elements  are  in  | 
natural  association,  which  is  slowly  absorbed  and  I 
gently  stimulating;  that  coffee  is  far  more  harm-  ] 
less  than  many  soda-fountain  beverages  that  have  ■ 
come  in  for  less  criticism.” 


ITALY  ENDS  COFFEE  MONOPOLY  \ 

Staff  Correspcndence 

Washington,  Oct.  20,  1921. — The  Bureau  of 
Foreign  & Domestic  Commerce  has  a cablegram  ( 
from  the  American  commercial  attache  at  Rome 
stating  that  the  importation  of  coffee  into  Italy 
on  private  account  has  just  been  allowed.  Coffee 
has  been  under  government  monopoly  since  Aug. 

1,  1919. — Lamm. 
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BRAZIL  COFFEE  MUST  GO  UP 


Dr.  Ramos  Analyzes  Plantation  Conditions 
and  Compares  General  Prices 
with  Prewar  Levels 

Special  Correspondence 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Oct.  22,  1921. 

' I 'HE  results  of  a tour  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Coffee 
^ plantations  and  an  analysis  of  the  prospects 
for  production  and  prices  have  just  been  put  into 
writing  by  Dr.  Francisco  Ferreira  Ramos,  profes- 
sor of  political  economy  in  Polytechnical  College 
of  Sao  Paulo  and  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  that  state.  He  places  the  prospective 
demand  as  far  ahead  of  the  supply,  contrasts  the 
exchange  value  of  the  milreis  with  prewar  times, 
and  shows,  from  the  Brazil  point  of  view,  that 
coffee  must  bring  the  planter  the  equivalent  of  16 
cents  a pound  in  United  States  money.  He  fur- 
ther shows  comparative  prices  of  human  neces- 
saries in  1914  and  1921. 

The  article,  which  was  published  in  Brazilian 
Business,  the  organ  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  here,  reads  as  follows : 

“Desiring  to  ascertain  the  situation  in  regard 
to  the  production  of  coffee  in  the  state  of  Sao 
Paulo,  I made  a trip  of  inspection  through  the 
plantation  regions  in  June  and  July  of  this  year. 
On  this  trip  I ascertained  that  on  many  of  the 
plantations  in  the  valleys  of  the  River  Mogy,  Rio 
Pardo,  and  Rio  Grande,  in  the  zone  of  the  Mo- 
gyana  and  Paulista  Railways,  a large  part  of  the 
planters  had  finished  the  harvest,  and  others  were 
well  along. 

“This  situation  was  due  not  only  to  the  ex- 
ceptional drought  that  reigned  in  all  the  coffee- 
producing  regions  of  Sao  Paulo,  from  the  Mo- 
gyana  to  the  Northwestern  Railway,  but  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  frosts  of  1918  so  reduced'  the 
size  of  the  coffee  trees  (they  appear  no  larger 
than  four-year-old  trees)  that  the  picking  of  the 
berries  was  greatly  expedited,  and  the  production 
did  not  reach  expectations. 

“It  is  true  that  the  product  this  year  is  one  of 
the  best  that  have  been  produced,  and  the  yield 
in  the  cleaning  process  is  much  better  than  gen- 
erally observed.  There  are  relatively  little  meuda 
and  moka. 

Poor  Outlook  for  Next  Crop 

“As  to  the  next  harvest,  the  encouraging  indi- 
cations, which  were  noted  at  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, have  been  entirely  changed  by  the  following 
causes : 

“The  exceptional  drought,  which  began  in  the 
summer,  continued  through  the  autumn,  and  still 
exists  in  the  present  winter,  there  being  no  im- 
mediate hope  of  rains. 

“Frequent  cold  winds,  from  May  to  now,  trans- 
form the  green  color  of  the  leafing  coffee 
trees  to  the  whitish  shoots  stripped  of  their  pro- 
tecting foliage.  Besides,  these  trees,  many  of 
which  produced  small  blossoms  in  the  beginning 
of  June  (flowers  that  are  lost),  are  now  blossoming 
under  conditions  that  are  precarious  for  good  fruit 
production,  because  the  young  fruit  does  not  have 


the  protection  of  the  leaves  to  defend  it  against 
the  changes  in  temperature  that  follow  the  period 
of  blossoming ; for  after  the  flower  come  cold 
winds  or  intense  sunshine,  and  it  is  certain  that 
a large  part  of  the  fruit  will  not  ripen  or,  if  it 
ripens,  will  fall  before  the  end  of  summer. 

“A  great  quantity  of  cereals  and  some  cotton 
have  been  planted  in  the  coffee  fields,  which  were 
pauperized  by  the  frosts  of  1918,  and  the  growing 
of  these  products  greatly  injures  the  coffee  crop, 
which  is  immediately  reduced  in  quantity  as  well 
as  quality. 

“The  coffee  trees  have  been  badly  cared  for 
because  of  shortage  of  labor,  which  is  taking  on 
a more  serious  character  every  day. 

“In  resume,  it  is  current  opinion  that  the  present 
crop  will  not  exceed  7,000,000  sacks,  and  that  the 
next  harvest  will  be  even  smaller  than  that  of 
1920-21 ; that  is,  for  export. 

“The  production  of  the  other  states  of  Brazil 
has  been  stationary,  and  that  of  other  countries 
has  a tendency  to  decrease.  It  appears  that  the 
production  of  other  countries  does  not  exceed 
5,(XX),000  sacks  on  the  average. 

World  Consumption  Prospects 

“Under  these  conditions  it  seems  beyond  doubt 
that  the  world  production  of  coffee  in  1921-22 
will  not  reach  16,(X)0,000  sacks,  and  that  of  1922- 
23  will  not  go  beyond  19,0(X),(XX3,  this  when  pre- 
vious calculations  placed  it  at  more  than  21,000,000 
sacks. 

“Statistics  show  that  the  world  consumption 
of  coffee  during  the  last  two  years  was  about 
18,500,000  sacks  a year,  divided  as  follows.  North 
America,  9,700,000;  Europe,  7,650,000;  the  rest, 

1.150.000. 

“In  the  opinion  of  E.  de  Laneuville,  the  noted 
statistician  of  the  Coffee  Market  of  Havre,  the 
consumption  of  coffee  in  Europe  before  the  war 
was  10,000,000  sacks,  and  today  is  only  7,500,(XX), 
but  will  increase  to  8,500,000,  later  to  9,500,000,  and 
finally  to  10,000,0(X)  sacks. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States,  which 
in  1913  consumed  7,500,000,  today  consumes 

9.500.000,  and  in  the  near  future  will  require 

10.000. 000  sacks.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Nortz  that 
the  United  States  will  consume  11,000,000  sacks 
within  a few  years. 

“Argentine,  South  Africa,  and  other  countries 
already  consume  more  than  1,000,000  sacks,  with  a 
tendency  to  increase  rapidly. 

“In  conclusion,  if  we  add  all  these  figures 
relating  to  the  consumption  of  coffee,  we  find 
that  it  will  reach  in  the  near  future  an  average 
of  19,0(X),000  to  20,000,000  sacks,  as  compared  to 
an  average  production  of  17,500,000,  for  the  next 
two  harvests  of  1921-22  and  1922-23. 

“These  facts  confirm  our  conclusion  of  about 
a year  ago  in  regard  to  the  coffee  situation ; 
that  is,  that  the  conditions  never  were  so  favorable 
from  the  planters’  point  of  view  as  they  are  at 
present. 

The  Question  of  Exchange 

“Those  who  do  not  study  these  questions  think 
that  present  prices  are  high;  however,  they  do  not 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  prices  are 
in  milreis,  and  the  milreis  today  has  a low  value. 

“In  Havre,  for  example,  the  present  quotation 
converted  into  gold  francs  gives  us  only  about  30 
francs  for  50  kilos  of  coffee.  In  the  time  of 
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harvests  of  24,000,000  sacks,  consumption  of  16,- 
000,000,  and  with  terrifying  stocks,  this  price  was 
touched  only  momentarily.  Even  in  February 
of  last  year  we  had  coffee  at  15$600  per  10  kilos, 
with  exchange  rates  at  18-5/8d. ; and  this  when  the 
outlook  for  harvest  was  much  more  favorable  than 
at  present. 

“In  the  worst  hypothesis  (if  it  was  not  for 
speculation),  coffee  at  the  present  exchange  (8) 
should  be  sold  for  40$000  per  10  kilos. 

In  the  United  States 

“In  the  United  States  in  1920  coffee  was  sold  at 
24  cents  to  intermediaries,  who  resold  it  to  con- 
sumers at  50  cents  a pound.  In  spite  of  this,  con- 
sumption increased  more  than  30  percent.  Even 
today  the  consumer  pays  about  40  cents  a pound; 
that  is,  400$000  per  sack  of  coffee,  which  we  are 
selling  for  less  than  90$000  reis  to  the  intermed- 
iary ! 

“We  should,  then,  make  an  effort  to  force  coffee 
to  a minimum  of  16  cents  a pound,  a price  which 
the  Americans  themselves  find  very  just,  as  was 
proved  in  the  inquiry  made  by  Conde  Sylvio 
Penteado.  With  this  price,  exchange  would  go 
to  12d.,  and  coffee  would  cost  in  paper  money 
16$000  more  or  less  per  10  kilos. 

“Consumption  would  not  be  reduced  at  this  price, 
in  view  of  its  having  increased  at  24  cents  a pound. 
On  this  basis,  coffee  would  cause  the  entrance  to 
the  country  of  i60,000,000,  or  1,200,000  contos  of 
reis  at  the  exchange  of  12. 


Effect  on  Exchange 

“If  our  other  products  would  yield  only  £30,- 
000,000,  we  should  receive  for  our  total  exportable 
production  £90,000,000  which,  with  reduction  in 
importation  and  in  the  expenses  of  government, 
which  certainly  must  balance  its  budget,  would 
bring  about  a stable  exchange  rate  of  12. 

“The  consumption  of  coffee,  for  the  next  two 
harvests,  being  superior  to  the  production,  the 
natural  tendency  of  coffee  quotations  should  be 
toward  higher  levels.  Many  think  that  coffee 
prices  must  drop  because  the  prices  of  other  com- 
modities fell.  If  we  compare  coffee  prices  in 
gold  with  those  of  before  the  war,  however,  we 
shall  see  tha^  present  prices  are  much  lower  than 
those  of  1913. 

“It  may  be  said  even  that  the  price  in  gold  of 
coffee  is  now  the  lowest  on  record.  Meanwhile, 
the  prices  of  other  articles  of  worldwide  con- 
sumption, such  as  wheat,  potatoes,  sugar,  meat, 
textiles,  coal,  shoes,  etc.,  are  still  3(W  percent 
more  expensive  than  they  were  in  1913. 


Relative  Costs  of  Products 


“In  order  that  it  may  not  be  said  that  we  are 
making  fantastic  statements,  we  give  herewith  a 
list  of  these  goods  with  their  respective  prices 
in  francs,  before  the  war  and  at  present: 


Coal  

Sugar  

Wheat  

Potatoes  

Rice  

Beef  

Pork  

Butter  

Milk  

Suit  of  clothes 

Overcoat  

Woman’s  dress 
Woman’s  shoes 

Freight  

Coffee  


1914 

1921 

100 

308 

75 

325 

60 

175 

25 

175 

90 

325 

170 

905 

400 

1,200 

380 

1,820 

25 

100 

70 

375 

80 

380 

250 

600 

19 

90 

75 

139 

90 

90 

“The  total  average,  then,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  increased  305  percent  from  1914  to  1921, 
Coffee  alone  did  not  go  up!  According  to  the 
rule,  coffee  today  should  be  300  francs  instead  of 
90! 

To  Keep  Coffee  at  16  Cents 

“All  this  brings  us  to  the  rational  conclusion 
that  our  economic  policy,  for  the  present,  should 
be  that  which  the  federal  government  recently 
adopted;  that  is,  to  maintain  the  price  of  coffee 
between  15$000  and  16$000  per  10  kilos,  until 
exchange  rises,  and  to  raise  the  price  in  proportion 
to  the  amounts  being  lost  by  the  decreased  value  of 
our  milreis  in  case  exchange  falls,  until  it  touches 
16  cents  a pound  at  an  exchange  of  12.* 

“Such  a policy  would  bring  into  the  country 
about  £60,0(K),0()0,  or  1,200,000  contos  of  reis 
(at  an  exchange  rate  of  12)  through  the  expor- 
tation of  coffee. 

“The  coffee-raising  industry  would  be  rapidly 
rehabilitated,  the  other  industries  and  commerce 
would  become  animated,  and  the  country  would 
reacquire  its  credit  and  pursue  with  certainty  the 
road  to  prosperity,  because  ‘coffee  is  the  sun  about 
which  revolves  the  entire  economical  and  financial 
life  of  Brazil.’ 

“Valorize  coffee,  and  all  is  valorized  in  our  coun- 

“With  a rise  in  exchange  and  improvement  in 
the  situation  of  its  producers,  Brazil  would  be  able 
to  increase  its  exportation,  and  the  United  States, 
which  today  exports  in  great  quantities  to  South 
America,  would  benefit  on  a large  scale.” — J. 

*The  cost  of  producing  one  arroba  (15  kilos)  of  coffee, 
laid  down  in  Santos,  tn  the  present  harvest,  is  about 
18$000,  without  including  amortizaticn  or  interest  on  the 
capital  employed  in  the  coffee  plantation  industry. 


RICE  LOSS  SHIFTED  TO  TEA 


Ceylon  Estates  and  Rubber  Firms  Absorb 
Drain  of  24,000,000  Rupees — New 
Planting  Limited 


Special  Correspondence 

Colombo,  Sept.  21,  1921. 

'^HE  year  1920,  says  F.  A.  Stockdale,  the 
director  of  Agriculture,  in  his  administra- 
tion report,  has  been  of  exceptional  difficulty  for 
agricultural  industries.  The  high  cost  of  rice, 
imported  and  issued  under  government  control, 
was  a serious  tax  upon  the  estates  and  all  em- 
ployers. On  estates  rice  was  issued  to  labor  at 
far  below  cost,  and  the  loss  incurred  was  borne 
by  the  estates. 

Recent  reports  of  tea  and  rubber  companies 
show  that  the  loss  averaged  in  many  cases  be- 
tween 4 and  5 percent  on  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany, and  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  tea  and 
rubber  industries  alone  met  a “loss  on  rice”  of 
approximately  Rs.  24,000,000.  ' 

Planting  of  new  areas  under  tea  was  somewhat  ! 
limited  during  the  year,  but  it  is  estimated  that  ? 
500  acres  were  planted  out.  The  sale  of  tea  j 
stumps  was  controlled  by  permit  from  the  De-  - 
partment  of  Agriculture  under  the  shot-hole  borer 
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regulations,  and  permits  were  issued  for  the  sale 
of  tea  plants  from  estate  nurseries  to  the  extent 
of  1,098,150,  and  from  small  holders’  nurseries 
to  the  extent  of  187,000.  The  imports  of  tea  seed 
for  planting  purposes  amounted  to  12  cwt.,  while 
the  export  of  tea  seed  from  the  colony  amounted 
to  173  cwt. 

The  greatest  slumps  in  tea  prices  since  1900-01 
occurred,  and  the  prices  realized  were  far  below 
the  cost  of  production,  and  teas  of  low  grade 
were  almost  unsalable.  Exports  of  tea  for  the 
year  were  184,770,231  pounds,  black  and  green, 
against  208,560,943  in  1919.  Exports  for  1920 
were  4,000,000  pounds  in  excess  of  1918,  and  ap- 
proximately 24,000,000  less  than  the  exports  in 
1919. 


JAVA’S  EXPORTS  OF  COFFEE 


1920  Shipments  Less  than  Half  Those  of 
1919 — Rohusta  Reaches  94 
Percent  of  Total 


I7XPORTS  of  coffee  from  Dutch  East  Indies 
^ (according  to  an  analysis  in  Holland  and 
Her  Colonies,  a publication  of  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York)  amounted 
to  41,123  tons  in  1920,  compared  with  93,352  tons 
in  1919.  Much  of  this  decline  was  in  shipments 
to  the  United  States  and  Holland,  on  account  of 
the  slump  in  prices.  The  Robusta  variety  com- 
prised 94  percent  of  the  total  exports  last  year  and 
84  percent  in  1919. 

The  report  was  as  follows: 

“Of  the  various  species  of  coffee  exported  from 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Robusta  is  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  trade,  far  outstripping  the  well 
known  Java  and  Liberia  coffees,  while  other  fancy 
species  and  divers  hybrids  are  of  practically  no  im- 
portance on  the  market. 

“The  beginning  of  the  1920  season  saw  large 


quantities  of  the  1918  and  1919  crops  unsold. 
Owing  to  the  sharp  and  continued  decline  in  the 
price  of  Santos,  a slump  that  found  its  immediate 
reflex  in  Java,  which  is  dominated  by  the  Santos 
market,  the  holders  of  these  unsold  quantities  had 
to  suffer  considerable  losses.  This  resulted  in 
little  actual  business  between  Java  and  Holland, 
since  holders  were  reluctant  to  stand  the  threaten- 
ing losses ; which,  however,  they  finally  were 
forced  to  accept. 

The  Price  Range  of  Robusta 

“In  January,  Robusta  coffee  was  quoted  in  Java 
at  around  18  cents  a pound;  while  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  price  had  declined  to  around  6j4,  re- 
sulting in  serious  losses.  The  market  slump,  how- 
ever, was  very  gradual.  In  January  spot  lots  sold 
for  19  cents  a pound,  1920  crop  for  18  to  1834, 
while  unsold  stocks  of  the  1918  crop  commanded 
17  cents  a pound.  When  the  market  finally  be- 
gan to  fall  local  stocks  in  warehouses  were  the 
first  to  be  affected,  while  the  price  of  the  1920 
crop  for  future  delivery  was  maintained  by  Chinese 
holders. 

“April  witnessed  a decline  of  the  1919  stock  to 
1334  cents,  while  a Chinese  trading  company  tried 
to  maintain  the  1920  crop  at  around  14.  It  soon 
became  evident,  however,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  force  the  world  market  by  maintaining 
the  Java  market  above  par,  with  the  result  that 
the  second  semester  of  1920  opened  with  1034 
cents,  which  gradually  went  up  to  11  a pound. 
At  that  stage  it  had  become  apparent  that  Chinese 
holders  would  have  to  pocket  serious  losses  and 
that  measures  would  have  to  be  taken  to  conform 
local  quotations  to  the  world  market. 

“A  serious  condition  was  created  as  a result  of 
the  actions  of  a European  firm  which  repudiated 
its  engagements,  whereby  about  6,800  tons  of  high- 
priced  1920  stock  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
sellers,  most  of  whom  were  holders  of  large 
quantities. 

“For  a long  time  Robusta  coffee  maintained  a. 
price  of  12  cents,  but  large  consignments  to  Hol- 
land of  stocks  on  which  advances  had  been  made 
had  the  effect  of  depressing  the  market  there.  A 
slight  revival  at  that  time  of  American  demands 
resulted  in  quotations  of  91/5  cents.  August 
speculations  brought  the  price  up  to  10  cents  a 
pound;  but  the  revival  was  artificial,  since  the  New 


Coffee  in  Tons  Shipped  from  Dutch  East  Indies  for  Three  Years 
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York  market  grew  constantly  duller,  a condition 
that  was  not  ameliorated  by  the  failures  of  a few 
large  concerns  which  added  to  the  already  pre- 
carious position  of  the  market. 

“It  was  to  be  foreseen,  therefore,  that  a further 
slump  could  not  be  avoided,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  market  settled  at  around  7 cents, 
which  it  maintained  with  few  changes. 

“Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Chinese  oper- 
ators that,  in  spite  of  their  enormous  losses,  they 
did  not  shirk  their  obligations.  Moreover,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  unexpected  failure  of  the  coffee 
crop,  especially  in  Middle  Java,  many  more  traders 
would  have  been  forced  to  the  wall. 

At  Beginning  of  This  Year 

“Market  prospects  for  1921  were  already  at  the 
end  of  the  year  far  from  promising.  Many  sales 
of  washed  Robustas,  crop  1921,  have  been  made 
for  future  delivery  at  prices  ranging  around  7 
cents. 

“Java  coffee,  because  of  the  steady  decrease  in 
production,  is  able  to  maintain  a fair  price.  Quo- 
tations of  23  to  22  cents  a pound  have  been 
general,  while  not  until  the  end  of  1920  a slight 
decline  in  the  market  was  noticeable. 

“Little  interest  was  shown  last  year  in  Liberia 
coffee,  of  which  only  small  quantities  were  avail- 
able. At  the  end  of  the  vear  it  was  quoted  at 
around  11^  cents  a pound.” 


AGREE  ON  ARBITRATION  CLAUSE 


Brazilians’  and  Roasters’  Committee  Sends 
Out  Form  as  Recommended  by 
the  National  Association 


A N arbitration  agreement,  prepared  by  the 
visiting  Brazilians  and  committee  appointed 
at  the  recent  convention  of  the  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Association,  was  worked  out  and  sent 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  association  on 
Nov.  7.  When  the  latter  approves  it  will  go  to 
the  members  of  the  association  to  vote  upon  it. 

The  proposed  clause  is  signed  by  the  committee, 
composed  of  R.  W.  McCreery,  Robert  M.  Forbes, 
John  C.  de  Mello,  Achille  F.  Israel,  and  Robert 
de  Nioac,  and  reads  as  follows ; 

“A.  If  the  buyer  claims  the  average  of  the 
shipment,  as  stated  in  his  contract,  is  not  up  to 
description,  and  the  seller  or  his  agent  fails  to 
substitute  spot  coffee,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
tract grade  and  description,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  buyer,  then  same  shall  be  arbitrated 
as  an  entire  contract  as  follows : 

“B.  Arbitration  shall  be  at  New  York,  or  the 
port  of  entry,  or  the  seller’s  agent’s  headquarters 
in  the  United  States,  at  the  seller’s  agent’s  option. 

“C.  Arbitration  shall  be  by  three  arbitrators. 
Buyer  shall  select  one  arbitrator,  the  seller  or  his 
agent  shall  select  one,  and  a third  arbitrator  shall 
then  be  selected  by  these  two  prior  to  the  arbitra- 
tion. The  decision  of  a majority  of  the  arbitrators 
thus  selected  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both 
parties. 

“D.  Arbitrators  shall  be  selected  from  green  and 
(or)  roasted-coffee  merchants  or  brokers. 

“E.  Arbitration  shall  be  made  on  samples  drawn 


from  the  bags  by  samplers  approved  by  the  arbitra- 
tors. 

“F.  Notice  of  desire  for  arbitration  must  be 
given  seller  or  his  agent  within  two  weeks  after  the 
coffee  is  ready  for  delivery  at  the  port  of  entry. 

“G.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrators  the 
average  of  the  shipment  under  consideration  is 
below  or  above  the  description  in  the  contract, 
such  difference  shall  be  paid  by  the  seller  or  buyer 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  decision  of  the  arbitrators 
shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties. 

“H.  If  the  average  of  the  shipment  under  con- 
sideration is  equal  to, the  description  in  the  con- 
tract, the  fees  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the 
buyers. 

“The  fees  for  the  arbitrators  shall  be  $5  per 
chop  to  each  of  the  arbitrators,  but  in  any  case  not 
less  than  $10  to  each  arbitrator  and  not  more  than 
$25  to  each  arbitrator.  The  fees  for  arbitration 
and  all  necessary  expenses  for  sampling,  etc.,  shall 
be  paid  by  the  losing  party.” 


GOVERNMENT  ASKS  FOR  FOOD  FACTS 

A questionary  will  be  issued  soon  by  the  Joint 
Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  calling  for 
basic  facts  with  reference  to  the  economic  dis- 
tribution of  food  commodities.  This  is  but  one 
phase  of  the  commission’s  inquiry  into  the  distri- 
bution of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  fuel  being 
carried  on  through  producing,  wholesale,  retail, 
and  transportation  mediums. 

The  commission  has  appointed  a committee  of 
representative  wholesale  grocers  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  with  a view  to  presenting  to  Congress 
and  the  public  the  problems  confronting  the  whole- 
sale grocer. 


DROP  IN  BAHIA  CACAO 


Entries/ for  This  Year  Less  Than  Half  a 
Year  Ago — Consul  General  Lobo 
Corrects  Misstatements 


<<  A S false  rumors  have  been  circulated  in  this  I 
market  about  the  excess  in  production  of  1 
Bahia  cacao  beans,  1 quote  herewith  a cablegram  i 
I received  from  the  Brazilian  government  giving  j 
accurate  figures  on  the  entries  of  that  product,” 
writes  Helio  Lobo,  Brazilian  consul  general  in 
New  York,  under  date  of  Nov.  12,  1921. 

“ Total  entry  of  1920,  from  May  1 to  Oct.  31, 
531,085  bags;  total  for  this  year  up  to  Oct.  28, 
219,343  bags ; total  entries  for  1920  and  up  to 
April,  1921,  1,024,001  bags. 

“ The  entries  of  the  crop  of  1920-21  began  in 
May,  1920,  and  closed  in  April,  1921,  and  the  en- 
tries of  the  present  crop  started  in  May,  1921. 

“ ‘According  to  statistical  data  already  published, 
the  total  production  of  Bahia  this  year  will  not 
exceed  400,000  bags.’ 

“This  should  be  of  general  interest  to  the  trade.”  f 
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COFFEE  IN  INDIA  AND  CEYLON 


India  Exports  25,000,000  Pounds — Ceylon 
Produces  None — Natives  Don’t 
Drink  Much  Coffee  or  Tea 


Staff  Correspondence 

Calcutta,  Sept.  27,  1921. 
/^N  looking  up  our  coffee  figures  I find  that 
exports  of  the  berry  from  India  are  about 
stead}'^  at  220,000  cwt.  (British  cwt.  of  112 
pounds.)  The  Blue  Book  gives  the  approximate 
value  as  Rs.  12,000,000  (one  crore  and  20  lacs)  ; 
though  of  course  this  varies  from  year  to  year. 
The  distribution  is  given  in  value  only  as  follows : 

United  Kingdom,  Rs.  43,33,000;  France,  Rs.  23,- 
00,CKX);  Turkey,  Rs.  16,28,000;  Arabia,  Rs.  7,77,- 
OCO;  Bahrein  Island,  Rs.  9,88,000;  Ceylon,  Rs. 
3,07,000;  Australia,  Rs.  4,79,000;  other  countries, 
Rs.  4,74,000. 

The  price  works  out  at  about  Rs.  54-8  per 
cwt.;  but  the  fluctuating  exchange  the  past  couple 
of  years  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  this  in 
sterling  or  dollars. 

The  government  import  figures  show  no  coffee 
as  imported  to  India,  though  considerable  tea  is 
so  imported  from  Ceylon  and  China.  The  shop- 
keepers’ statements  of  “real  Mocha  coffee,’’  there- 
fore, are  a bit  west  of  the  truth..  In  fact,  India 
exports  coffee  to  “Mocha,”  which  I have  always 
understood  to  be  located  in  Arabia.  Turkey  also 
takes  quite  a lot ; to  be  made  up,  I presume,  into 
the  “delicious  Turkish  coffee”  of  lady  serial  writers. 

I cannot  find  that  Ceylon  produces  any  coffee 
now.  It  appears  dead.  It  does  not  appear  in 
Ceylon  trade  reports  as  exported,  and  the  im- 
ports to  the  island  from  India  are  as  given, 
say  somewhere  about  600,000  pounds,  which 
would  more  than  suffice  for  the  European  popu- 
lation. Natives  do  not  drink  either  tea  or  coffee 
largely.  I don’t  suppose  they  would  import  it  if 
they  grew  it.  Tea  is  different.  In  Ceylon  they 
put  up  a tariff  wall  (4  annas  a pound)  to  keep 
out  India  tea,  because  they  allege  it  would  be  re- 
exported as  Ceylon  tea  and  spoil  the  name  of 
“pure  Ceylons.”  But  they  welcome  our  coffee. 

I have  looked  through  the  Ceylon  Green  Book, 
the  Planting  Engineer,  and  other  publications,  but 
can  find  no  reference  to  coffee.  I believe  the 
planters  made  a clean  sweep  of  the  coffee  bushes 
when  planting  tea.  Some  acreage  survived  in 
South  India,  as  the  leaf  disease  that  destroyed 
coffee  was  not  so  bad  there. 

I have  noted  the  statement  of  Stockdale,  direc- 
tor of  the  Peradeniya  Experiment  Station,  about 
Robusta  being  planted  in  Ceylon ; but  these  ex- 
perimental experts  do  not  think  commercially.  “A 
few  hundred  acres”  doesn’t  make  a circumstance 
in  trade. — Charles  Judge. 


CEYLON  TO  FIGHT  JAVA  TEA  HERE 

Moving  Picture  and  Advertising  Campaign 
Planned  to  Offset  Growing  Hold 
of  Dutch  East  Indies 

Staff  Correspondence 

London,  Oct.  15,  1921. 

A AMOVING  picture  and  advertising  campaign 
in  behalf  of  Ceylon  tea  in  the  United  States, 
so  that  the  Java  tea  growers  may  not  get  a foot- 
ing in  that  country  as  they  have  in  Canada,  is  the 
plan  now  being  discussed  by  planters  and  opera- 
tives of  Ceylon,  according  to  advices  received  by 
the  trade  here.  The  proposal  to  popularize  Cey- 
lon teas  in  the  United  States  is  finding  much  favor 
in  the  Ceylon  press,  it  seems,  since  new  and 
wider  markets  for  the  Ceylon  article  are  impera- 
tive. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  inclining  more 
and  more  to  Java  teas,  and  the  imports,  the  Cey- 
lon authorities  say,  especially  of  the  cheap  kinds 
of  tea,  are  steadily  increasing.  The  small 
Australian  demand  for  Ceylon  tea,  it  is  thought, 
is  not  likely  to  grow.  The  freight  rate  on 
Ceylon  tea  is  higher  than  on  Java  shipments, 
which  is  a factor  that  is  influencing  the  Austral- 
asian market  toward  the  exclusion  of  Ceylon 
goods. 

Australia  had  been  buying  Ceylon  tea  at  high 
rates.  The  subsequent  slump,  it  seems,  prompted 
the  cutting  of  losses  by  the  offer  of  large  stocks 
of  Ceylon  blended  with  inferior  Java  and  India 
at  cheap  rates  in  Sydney.  New  Zealand  bought 
much  of  it.  Kalkutara  now  reports  that  recent 
black  and  green  shipments  show  steady  buying  for 
San  Francisco  and  neighboring  American  markets, 
and  the  East  African,  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester  markets.  Five  times  as  much  of  this 
tea  is  shipped  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester  as  to 
London. 

That  a well  planned  publicity  campaign  for 
Ceylon  tea  would  greatly  enlarge  the  market 
scope  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  eastern  trade.  It 
would,  the  planters  say,  considerably  improve  the 
South  African  market,  particularly  if  a regular 
steamship  service  was  instituted.  Almost  all  the 
tea  sold  in  South  Africa  bears  the  label  “Best  Cey- 
lon.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  label  says  a lot  of  this 
tea  is  composed  of  Natal  and  South  African  bush 
tea  mixed  with  inferior  Ceylon. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a sales  cam- 
paign of  any  magnitude  is  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion of  the  growers  and  the  traders.  The  latter 
contend  that  they  are  concerned  only  with  making 
a fair  profit  on  existing  tea  demands,  while  the 
growers  maintain  that  the  advertising  stunt 
should  be  the  traders’  jobs. — Brooks. 
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JAVA  TEA  IN  AUSTRALIA 


Improvements  in  Manufacture  Give  It 
Lead  Over  Ceylons,  Which  Are 
Used  Only  for  Blending 

’^HE  present  tea  position  in  Australia  was  in- 
terestingly explained  to  a Times  of  Ceylon 
representative  by  P,  S.  Wright,  of  Harrisons  & 
Crosfield,  who  was  in  Colombo  recently. 

Mr.  Wright  was  much  impressed  by  the  vast 
improvement  in  manufacture  that  had  taken  place 
in  Java  during  the  past  eight  or  nine  months, 
which  had  been  so  marked  that  Javas  were  ex- 
tensively replacing  Indian  teas  on  the  Australian 
market  and  making  possible  a reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  Ceylon  tea  that  still  must  be  purchased 
to  give  the  blends  the  brightness  and  flavor  that 
Javas  usually  lack. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  in  Australia  a marked 
preference  for  Ceylons  and  a distinct  suspicion 
of  Javas;  but  this  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
change  is  due  mainly  to  improvement  in  the  Javas, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  little  pure  Ceylon  tea  is 
being  sold  in  Australia  and  that,  owing  to  the 
very  high  prices  that  Ceylons  have  been  bringing, 
the  blenders,  in  order  to  keep  the  price  down, 
have  been  compelled  to  mix  50  percent  Javas  and 
50  percent  Ceylons,  and  even  75  percent  Javas  and 
25  percent  Ceylons.  These  are  blends  that  are 
sold  and  extensively  advertised  as  Ceylon  tea. 
With  Javas  at  7d.  and  Ceylons  at  Is.  8d.,  it  is 
obviously  that  only  by  judicious  blending  the  leaf 
can  be  retailed  at  Is.  8d.  a pound. 

Another  important  point  is  that  the  retailer’s 
profit  on  well  known  brands  of  tea  is  compara- 
tively small,  while  that  on  Java,  purchased  in  bulk 
and  resold  at  a lew  figure,  in  his  own  packets,  is 
eminently  satisfactory. 

The  result  is  that  when  a customer  demands  a 
well  known  Ceylon  blend  the  shopkeeper  replies 
that  he  can  supply  it  at  say  Is.  8d.  or  Is.  10  d.,  but 
that  he  can  also  supply  a very  good  tea  at  Is.  2d. 
The  fresh  bulk  tea  when  shoveled  out  from  under 
the  counter  smells  well  and  is  frequently  pur- 
chased, to  the  neglect  of  the  packets,  which  lie 
untouched  upon  the  shelf.  If  the  grocer  is  un- 
successful in  his  attempt  to  sell,  he  frequently 
offers  a free  sample. 

Javas  have  been  now  so  improved  that  the 
housewife  is  frequently  inclined  to  overlook  the 
difference  in  quality  for  the  sake  of  the  6d.  or  7d. 
on  a pound  saved,  and  the  shopkeeper  is  perfectly 
satisfied  because  of  the  higher  profit  he  reaps.  In 
this  way  the  preference  for  Ceylons  is  being  grad- 
ually undermined. 

The  heavy  stocks  of  Java,  India,  and  Ceylon, 
which  were  the  result  of  the  overbuying  of  a year 


ago,  have  been  nearly  exhausted.  The  supply 
of  Ceylons  is  extremely  short  and  such  teas  as 
are  sent  from  Ceylon  are  being  rapidly  snapped  up 
by  the  blenders. 


BRAZIL  BUREAU  TO  ESTIMATE  CROPS 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  formation  of  a 
service  under  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  estimation  of  crops,  the  initiative  in 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  Agricultural  En- 
couragement Service.  Owing  to  the  close  co- 
operation of  municipal  officers  it  has  been  possible 
already  to  accumulate  considerable  data  on  such 
matters  as  the  area  cultivated  in  each  municipal 
district,  the  amounts  devoted  to  each  product, 
the  production  per  unit  of  ground  for  each 
vegetable  cultivated,  the  total  production  of  each 
product  by  municipal  districts,  and  the  totals 
exported  from  each  district. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  the  service  has  been  suffi- 
ciently organized  reports  from  all  of  the  states 
will  come  in  simultaneously  and  make  it  possible 
to  foretell  from  year  to  year  just  what  the  total 
production  of  Brazil  will  be  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. 


SAG  PAULO  WANTS  COFFEE  LABORERS 

According  to  a communication  of  the  State 
Labor  Department  of  Sao  Paulo,  503  bidders  for 
immigrants  have  asked  for  families  recently  ar- 
rived, aggregating  5,778  persons,  all  for  the  cul- 
ture of  coffee. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  18,953 
colonists  were  received  in  Sao  Paulo,  with  1,125 
later  arrivals. 


GERMAN  COFFEE  TAX 

Staff  Correspondence 

Rio  DE  Janeiro,  Oct.  15,  1921. — There  is  said  to 
be  a project  before  the  German  Reichstag  to  raise 
the  tax  on  imports  of  coffee  into  Germany  to  5 
marks  and  5 pfgs.  a pound,  which,  added  to  the 
percentage  in  gold,  brings  it  up  to  23  marks  and 
5 pfgs.  a pound.  If  the  tax  is  passed,  the  con- 
sumer will  have  to  pay  50  marks  a pound  for  his 
coffee,  which  will  make  coffee  in  Germany  a lux- 
ury. 

Should  Germany  insist  on  imposing  such  pro- 
hibitive duties  on  coffee,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Brazil  will  resort  to  reprisals,  as  coffee  exporters 
were  looking  to  Germany  to  import  at  least  1,- 
000,000  bags  per  annum  from  this  country,  and  it 
is  not  likely  Brazil  will  see  its  chief  commodity 
taxed  out  of  existence  with  folded  arms ! It  is 
even  rumored  that,  should  the  proposed  duties  be 
put  into  effect,  Brazil  will  raise  the  duties  on  im- 
ported German  merchandise  by  100  percent. — 
Wile  MAN. 
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WASHINGTON  ROASTERS  ELECT 


E.  R.  Rogers  Succeeds  W.  J.  Kahle  as  Pres- 
ident— “Quality”  Campaign  Con- 
ducted by  Local  Firms 


special  Correspondence 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Oct.  27,  1921. 
'^HE  Washington  Coffee  Roasters’  Associa- 
tion,  comprising  the  roasters,  brokers,  and 
importers  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  Oct.  5,  elected  E.  R.  Rogers  of  the 
Rogers  Co.,  Tacoma 
and  Seattle,  president. 

The  new  vice  presi- 
dents are  F.  T.  Fisch- 
er of  Fischer  Bros., 

Seattle,  and  F.  D. 

Jennings  of  the  West 
Coast  Grocery  Co., 

Tacoma.  The  latter 
is  also  treasurer,  and 
A.  E.  MacCulsky  re- 
mains secretary. 

The  new  headquar- 
ters of  the  association 
are  at  263  Colman 
Building,  Seattle,  where  is  the  office  of  the  West- 
ern Washington  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
of  which  MacCulsky  is  also  secretary. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  W.  J.  Kahle  of 
the  Crescent  Mfg.  Co.,  who  has  been  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association  for  the  past  two  years, 
was  given  a rising  vote  of  thanks  for  his  success- 
ful administration. 

The  association  meets  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 
of  each  month  for  the  discussion  of  trade  topics. 
The  campaign  for  education  on  northwestern 
products  finds  hearty  support  in  this  group,  since 
it  makes  “quality”  the  chief  topic  of  discussion. 
The  slogan  “Washington  products  pay  Washington 
taxes”  is  given  prominence  in  the  salesrooms  of 
these  concerns. 


E.  R.  Rogers 


Many  New  Coffee  Brands 
Ten  or  more  brands  of  coffee  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  roasters  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma, 
and  are  being  pushed  to  the  exclusion  of  compe- 
tition throughout  the  northwestern  territory,  which 
is  very  large  geographically.  The  brands  include 
the  Gold  Shield,  Reliance,  Max-I-Mum,  Crescent 
Cream,  Auto  Qub,  Corona,  Hollywood,  Fairmont, 
Wasson-Fairley,  and  Amocat  (Tacoma  spelled 
backward),  all  of  which  enjoy  a good  sectional 
trade. 

A campaign  started  by  one  of  the  Seattle  dailies 
for  the  education  of  the  people  on  northwestern 
products  reached  the  coffee  trade  this  week,  and 
brought  out  the  following  figures,  vouched  for 


by  the  association  as  nearly  complete  as  they  can 
be  made.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  1921  there 
was  brought  into  Seattle  3,459  tons  of  green  coffee, 
to  be  roasted,  ground,  packed,  and  distributed 
from  here ; or,  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  $1,- 
009,290. 

Seattle  Coffee  Conditions. 

M.  H.  Jones,  manager  of  the  coffee  department 
of  Fischer  Bros.,  a coffee  expert  and  enthusiast,  as 
spokesman  for  the  trade,  gives  Seattle  people  the 
following  information : 

“The  peak  of  the  coffee  prices  was  reached  in 
May,  1920,  after  which  coffee  dealers  were  caught 
in  the  price  decline.  But  here  in  the  Northwest 
we  took  our  losses  at  once  and  began  hustling  for 
new  business.  No  use  in  holding  back  or  retrench- 
ing ! By  instituting  a campaign  of  more  intensive 
selling,  and  by  increasing  and  advertising,  we 
were  able  to  recoup  to  a considerable  extent.  And 
now  we  are  gaining  at  a rapid  rate. 

“Our  September  business  was  more  than  100 
percent  more  than  for  the  same  month  last  year. 
For  the  last  four  months  we  have  been  running  our 
roasting  and  packing  plants  at  capacity.  The 
people  of  Seattle  and  the  Northwest  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  Seattle  firms  are  putting  out  coffee 
that  has  no  superior  anywhere.  I am  speaking  for 
all  the  high-grade  coffee  put  up  here. 

“If  the  people  of  the  Northwest  bought  local 
coffees  exclusively,  every  roasting  plant  in  Seattle 
and  Tacoma  would  have  to  double  its  capacity. 
Further  increase  would  be  necessary  in  the  coffee- 
selling departments,  creating  at  least  300  new  jobs. 
We  have  come  to  the  realization  that  90  cents  of 
every  dollar  invested  in  outside  coffees  goes  back 
to  the  place  where  it  originated,  and  that  money 
spent  in  Seattle  for  our  products  adds  to  our 
local  prosperity.” 

A New  Brand  of  Tea 

Schwabacher  Bros,  of  Seattle  are  conducting  a 
campaign  for  their  new  tea,  the  Gold  Shield 
brand.  It  has  been  on  the  market  for  about  three 
months.  It  is  packed  in  a novelty  container,  a 
round  tin  can  resembling  the  standard  coffee  can 
sizes  in  halves,  pounds,  and  so  on  in  both  size 
and  shape,  and  is  attractively  decorated  in  red 
and  gold  devices,  with  black  shadowed  lettering. 
Billboards  about  the  city  advertising  Gold  Shield 
tea  show  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Orient  connected  by  direct  steamship 
lines,  with  the  words  “Ceylon — Seattle — Direct  to 
Consumer — Orange  Pekoe”  strung  across  the  map. 

Coffee  Direct  from  Brazil 

One  of  the  largest  consignments  of  coffee  ever 
brought  to  Seattle  arrived  on  Oct.  27,  by  the 
steamer  Rotarian  of  the  Pacific,  Argentine  & 
Brazil  Line,  operated  by  Swayne  & Hoyt.  The 
3, (XX)  bags  of  Brazil  came  direct  from  South 
America. 

The  coffee  is  to  be  distributed  among  several 
Seattle  concerns  which  have  lately  established 
their  own  coffee-roasting  plants,  instead  of  de- 
])ending  upon  San  Francisco. — M.  T.  H. 


I TEA  AND  COFFEE  RESEARCH  BUREAU  1 

I ^ A department  of  scientific  research  under  the  editors’  direction  in  which  will  \ 

I he  found  short,  popularized  reviews  of  current  and  older  works  of  physiologi-  I 
I cal-chemical  character,  fugitive  paragraphs,  references  and  articles  dealing  ! 
I with  the  history,  pharmacology  and  technology  of  tea,  coffee  and  spices.  I 

I I 


REPORT  ON  BAKING  POWDER 


Summary  of  Year’s  Study  of  Various  Meth- 
ods of  Determining  Chemical 
Contents* 

By  L.  H.  Bailey 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Washington 
'The  baking  powacr  work  this  year  has  fol- 
lowed a further  study  of  the  Chittick  method 
of  determining  lead  in  baking  powder,  a study  of 
the  details  of  the  electrolytic  method  of  deter- 
mining lead  with  special  reference  to  acidity  con- 
ditions during  electrolysis;  a study  of  the 
methods  for  determining  the  neutralizing  strength 
of  baking  acids;  a collaborative  study  of  the  de- 
termination of  fluorin  in  baking  powders  and 
phosphates;  and  a study  of  the  method 'of  deter- 
mining carbon  dioxid  in  baking  powder  by  a vol- 
umetric method  described  by  C.  S.  Robinson  in 
a paper  presented  at  the  1920  meeting. 

The  samples  sent  to  the  collaborators  were 
prepared  through  the  courtesy  of  J.  R.  Chittick, 
of  the  Jacques  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  These  samples 
contained  53  parts  per  1,000,000  of  lead. 

Determination  of  Lead 

By  the  gravimetric  method  for  determining 
lead  in  baking  powder  (modified  Chittick  method) 
three  collaborators  reported  as  follows ; F.  B. 
Carpenter,  37  and  38;  Ruth  Buchanan,  46,  48,  and 
50;  J.  R.  Chittick  and  G.  D.  Richards,  52,  55,  and 
50.  These  results  indicate  that  this  method  is 
capable  of  yielding  accurate  results  and  its  adop- 
tion as  a tentative  method  is  recommended. 

For  the  electrolytic  determination  of  lead  (Cor- 
per-Bryan  method)  the  samples  sent  the  collab- 
orators also  contained  53  parts  per  1,000,000  of 
lead,  and  the  collaborators  reported  that  they 
found  lead  as  follows : F.  B.  Carpenter,  by 
electrolyzing  overnight,  obtained  34  and  38  parts 
per  1,000,000  and  by  electrolyzing  for  three  days 
found  from  57  to  63  parts  per  1,000,000;  E.  W. 
Thornton  found  19  parts  by  the  regular  method 
and  25  to  36  parts  per  1,000,000  when  he  added 
ammonia  to  one-half  the  solution  until  precipitate 
formed,  then  added  the  other  half  of  the  solution 

* Abstract  of  report  made  at  annual  convention  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  October  24-26,  1921. 


and  electrolyzed;  Ruth  Buchanan  found  18  to  24 
parts  per  1,000,000  by  the  regular  method,  and 
G.  C.  Forrester  found  51  parts  per  1,000,000. 

G.  C.  Forrester  showed  from  experiments  that 
the  concentration  of  the  acid  in  the  solution 
might  vary  within  wide  limits  without  effecting 
the  amount  of  lead  deposited  on  the  electrode. 
His  results  would  indicate  that  the  hydrogen 
ion  concentration  of  the  solution  to  be  electro- 
lyzed was  not  the  controlling  factor  for  obtaining 
complete  deposition  of  lead,  and,  as  some  of  the 
analysts  obtained  almost  theoretical  results,  it  is 
believed  that  further  study  will  reveal  the  exact 
conditions  necessary  to  obtain  complete  deposi- 
tion of  the  lead. 

Strength  of  Baking  Acids 

The  neutralizing  strength  of  baking  acids  was 
studied  upon  three  samples, — a monocalcium  phos- 
phate, a mixture  of  58  percent  of  monocalcium 
phosphate  and  42  percent  of  sodium  aluminum 
sulphate. 

These  three  samples  were  tested  by  five 
methods.  In  Method  A an  excess  of  'N/10 
sodium  hydroxid  was  added,  the  solution  boiled 
for  one  minute  and  titrated  while  hot  with  N/5 
HCl  using  one  drop  phenolphthalein.  In  Method 
B water  was  added  to  the  acids,  and  10  to  15 
drops  of  indicator;  it  was  then  titrated  with  N/2 
NaOH  to  a faint  pink,  boiled  for  a minute, 
titrated  when  hot  until  a permanent  pink  was 
reached.  In  Method  C the  sample  was  titrated 
with  normal  NaOH  and  1 cc.  added  in  excess. 
It  was  then  boiled  one  minute  and  titrated  when 
hot  with  N NaOH,  then  titrated  back  (hot)  to 
permanent  pink.  In  Method  D,  75  cc.  of  sat- 
urated NaCl  was  added,  solution  was  titrated  to 
a faint  pink  with  N/2  sodium  hydroxid,  using 
phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator.  In  Method  E 
one  gram  of  starch  was  added,  also  100  cc.  of 
neutral  Na2S04  10  H,0  (250  gms.  per  liter). 
Sample  was  titrated  hot  with  N/5  HCl  until  pink 
color  disappeared  and  did  not  return  on  standing 
one  minute. 

Neutralizing  Value  of  Phosphates 

F.  B.  Carpenter  reports  neutralizing  value  of 
phosphate  from  76  to  88  by  the  different  methods; 
the  combination  acids,  73  to  82;  the  S.  A,  S.,  98 
to  105. 
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Augustus  H.  Fiske  reports  phosphate  74  to  94; 
combination  acids,  70  to  84 ; S.  A.  S.,  100  to  105. 

L.  D.  Mathias  reports  phosphate  77  to  91 ; com- 
bination acids,  70;  S.  A.  S.,  100. 

E.  W.  Thornton  reports  phosphate  75  to  83; 
combination  acids,  70  to  82;  S.  A.  S.,  96  to  101. 

W.  E.  Stokes  reports  phosphate  70  to  85. 

Axel  Malmstrom  reports  phosphate  76  to  88; 
combination  acids,  74  to  80;  S.  A.  S.,  100  to  105. 

R.  S.  Dixon  reports  phosphate  71  to  85 ; com- 
bination acids,  71  to  83;  S.  A.  S.,  100  to  104. 

Dorothy  Gaylord  reports  phosphate  70  to  90; 
combination  acids,  70  to  83 ; S.  A.  S.,  100  to  105. 

Ruth  Buchanan  reports  phosphate  72  to  84 ; 
combination  acids,  70  to  83;  S.  A.  S.,  95  to  101. 

Quite  uniform  results  were  obtained  in  the  case 
of  S.  A.  S.  with  all  five  methods.  Results  on  the 
combination  acids  were  slightly  lower  than  those 
upon  the  straight  phosphate.  The  difficulty  with 
the  different  methods  seems  to  be  in  obtaining 
a definite  end  point  when  using  phenolphthalein  as 
an  indicator.  It  is  recommended  that  further 
study  be  made  upon  the  neutralizing  strength  of 
phosphates  used  in  baking  powders  by  using 
different  indicators  or  a combination  of  indi- 
cators. 

James  K.  Morton,  associate  referee  on  fluorids  in 
baking  powder,  has  modified  the  Wagner-Ross 
method  and  recommends  that  further  cooperative 
study  be  made  by  this  modified  method  on  baking 
powder. 

Determining  Carbon  Dioxid 

The  Robinson  method  of  determining  carbon 
dioxid  in  baking  powder  has  been  studied  by  a 
few  analysts.  Results  obtained  for  total  carbon 
dioxid  as  well  as  residual  carbon  dioxid  by  this 
method  compare  favorably  with  those  obtained  by 
the  official  Knorr  method.  C.  S.  Robinson  reports 
total  CO2,  Robinson  method  16.69,  Knorr  method 
16.67;  residual  CO2,  Robinson  method  1.31,  Knorr 
method,  1.39.  G.  C.  Forrester  reports  total  CO2, 
Robinson  method  16.21 ; residual  CO2,  Robinson 
method  0.67.  Ruth  Buchanan  reports  total  CO,, 
Robinson  method  16.30;  residual  CO2,  Robinson 
method  1.03.  Dorothy  B.  Scott  reports  total  CO2, 
Knorr  method  15.92;  residual  CO2,  Knorr  method 

0.82.  It  is  recommended  that  further  study  be 
made  of  this  and  other  volumetric  CO2  methods. 

The  Recommendations 
It  is  recommended — 

1.  That  the  Chittick  method,  as  modified  for 
the  determination  of  lead  in  baking  powder,  be 
adopted  as  a tentative  method. 

2.  That  further  study  be  made  of  the  electro- 
lytic method  for  the  determination  of  lead  in 
baking  powder. 

3.  That  the  use  of  different  indicators  or  a 
combination  of  indicators  be  studied  in  connec- 


tion with  the  determination  of  the  neutralizing 
strength  of  phosphates  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
baking  powder. 

4.  That  further  study  be  made  of  the  determi- 
nation of  fluorin  in  baking  powder. 

5.  That  a further  study  be  made  of  the  volu- 
metric methods  of  determining  carbon  dioxid  in 
baking  powder. 


HOW  TO  DETERMINE  CAFFEIN 

Staff  Correspcndence 

Washington,  D,  C.,  Oct.  26,  1921. — At  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agri- 
cultural Chemists,  just  closed  here,  recommenda- 
tions were  made  by  both  referees  on  tea  and  coffee 
that  the  Power  and  Chestnut  method  for  the  de- 
termination of  caffein  in  vegetable  material  be 
adopted  as  the  official  method  for  the  determination 
of  this  substance  in  tea  and  coffee.  It  was  further 
recommended,  in  the  case  of  tea,  that  the  method 
proposed  by  Bailey  and  Andrew  be  adopted  as  an 
optional  method. — Lamm. 


BUTTERMILK  USED  IN  BAKING  POWDER 
Powdered  buttermilk  is  employed  in  part  sub- 
stitution for  the  usual  acid  component  of  baking 
powder  or  self-rising  flour  by  C.  D.  Brock  (Brit- 
ish patent  157,581,  Oct.  31,  1919).  Preferably 
4.6  parts  by  weight  of  powdered  buttermilk,  2.1 
parts  of  cream  of  tartar  or  the  like,  and  1.3  parts 
of  baking  soda  or  its  equivalent  are  added  to  92 
parts  of  flour.  The  baking  powder  may  be  diluted 
with  corn  flour  or  rice  flour. — Trigg. 


FOODSTUFF  FROM  CHICORY 

Various  advantages  of  fructose  (fruit  sugar) 
over  sucrose  (cane  sugar)  as  a foodstuff  have 
been  pointed  out  by  A.  Daniel  in  Chemiker-Zei- 
tung  (45,  4-5,  1921).  Fructose  is  resorben  directly 
and  assimilated  to  a larger  extent  than  sucrose. 
Fruit  sugar  is  oxidized  much  more  quickly  than 
either  cane  sugar  or  dextrose  (grape  sugar),  and 
in  larger  amounts  in  equal  time  intervals.  The 
abundant  formation  of  carbon  dioxid  is  important 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  other  af- 
fections. 

Fructose  also  effects  a saving  in  fats  and  pro- 
tein. It  can  be  made  easily  from  inulin,  of  which 
chicory  contains  an  appreciable  quantity.  Hence 
it  is  proposed  that  it  be  manufactured  in  sugar 
factories  from  chicory  roots,  which  give  good 
yields.  Exhausted  chips  and  the  leaves  may  be 
used  for  feeding  purposes.  The  bitter  taste  of 
the  fresh  leaves  can  be  remedied  by  drying  and 
mixing  with  other  feeds.  The  molasses  secured 
as  a byproduct  in  the  course  of  manufacture  may 
be  converted  into  coffee  substitutes  and  dyestuffs, 
— Trigg. 
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PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 


Patents  Granted,  Trade-Mark  Applications, 
Certificates  Issued,  and  Labels  and 
Prints  Registered 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  28,  1921. 
If  ERE  follows  a complete  record  of  the  latest 
* ^ activities  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee,  spice,  and 
general  grocery  trades: 

Patents  Granted 

Process  for  Producing  Soluble  Concentrated 
Coffee,  1,393,045.  John  W.  Scott,  Englewood,  N. 
J.,  assignor  to  Arbuckle  Bros.,  New  York.  The 
method  of  producing  a coffee  concentrate  consist- 
ing in  supplying  a liquid  to  successive  vessels  con- 
taining ground  coffee,  the  liquid  when  at  its 
highest  temperature  permeating  the  most  spent 


Patent  Granted 


mass  of  coffee,  and  passing  at  a lower  tempera- 
ture to  masses  of  coffee  of  successively  increasing 
strength,  whereby  to  obtain  an  extract  rich  in 
aroma,  and  atomizing  the  liquor  thus  formed Tnto 
a highly  heated  blast  to  accomplish  instantaneous 
concentration  and  retain  the  aroma  in  the  product. 

^ A method  of  producing  a coffee  concentrate  con- 
sisting in  first  producing  a coffee  extract  and  then 
atomizing  such  extract  into  a highly  heated  blast 
containing  aromatic  and  volatile  products  obtained 
from  coffee  roasting. 


TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 
The  following  marks  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a mark  may 
within  30  days  enter  opposition  to  prevent  the 


proposed  registration.  All  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Jour- 
nal, 79  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Week  Ending  Sept.  13,  1921 

“Ja-Mo-Va,”;  137,164;  Wm.  H.  Binning, 
Evansville,  Ind. ; coffee. 

Week  Ending  Sept.  20,  1921 

“Crasso  Brand”;  125,568;  G.  C.  Crassopoulos, 
New  York ; sugar,  rice,  coffee. 

“Hphood  & Sons— Milk”  in  circle;  136,296;  H. 
P.  Hood  & Sons,  Boston;  tea,  coffee,  canned  goods. 

“Century”;  138,613;  Sussman,  Wormser  & Co., 
San  Francisco;  coffee,  tea,  spices. 

“Chillon”  in  landscape;  140,165;  Chocolats 
fins  Zurcher  S.  A.,  Clarens-Montreux,  Switzer- 
land; cocoa,  chocolate. 

“Hotel  Belvedere” ; 148,881 ; General  Coffee  & 
Tea  Co.,  Baltimore;  coffee. 

“Sparkling  Cup” ; 149,531 ; Vinson  Coffee  Co., 
Jackson,  Tenn. ; coffee. 

Week  Ending  Sept.  27,  1921 

“Skyscraper”;  147,417;  Direct  Coffee  Mills, 
Texarkana,  Ark.;  coffee. 

Week  Ending  Oct.  4,  1921 

“Dairy  Maid”  above  figure;  144,172;  Brewster 
Sons  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. ; chocolate,  cocoa. 

“Smile” ; 146,738 ; Smile  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan.; 
roasted  coffee. 

“ArGoSy”;  146,786;  American  Grocers  Society, 
Newark,  N.  J. ; tea,  coffee. 

“Lafayette”  above  circular  figure;  146,821; 
Granger  & Co.,  Buffalo;  coffee. 

“Cupid”  above  figure;  148,166;  Ridenour-Baker 
Grocery  Co.,  Kansas  City;  coffee. 

“G  B”  on  lion  head  in  circle;  148,359;  Young  & 
Griffin  Coffee  Co.,  New  York;  coffee. 

Week  Ending  Oct.  11,  1921 

“Cheer-up”;  144,911;  Martin  L.  Hall  Co.,  Bos- 
ton ; coffee. 

“Mistland” ; 146,583 ; Oregon  Growers’  Cooper- 
ative Assn.,  wSalem,  Ore. ; tea,  coffee,  spices. 

“Or-a-Ma  Coffee”  in  diamond;  147,018;  Fasseas 
& Onofrio,  Detroit;  coffee. 

“Metropolitan  Opera”;  149,259;  American  Uni- 
versal Coffee  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  coffee. 

“Guatemala  Trovatore”;  149,260;  American 
Universal  Coffee  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  coffee. 

“Kellogg’s”  across  double  circle;  149,758;  H. 
Kellogg  & Sons,  Philadelphia;  coffee.  , 


TRADE  MARKS  REGISTERED 
This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  that  have  been 
registered,  for  which  certificates  have  been  issued : 
Week  Ending  Sept.  13,  1921 
“Santa  Fe”  in  Indian  design;  125,022;  Ranney- 
Davis  Mercantile  Co.,  Arkansas  City,  Kan. ; tea, 
coffee,  flavoring  extracts. 

Week  Ending  Sept.  20,  1921 
“Engelhard”  in  oval ; 130,665 ; Engelhard  & 
Sons  Co.,  Louisville ; coffee,  tea,  spices. 

“LaKreem”;  134,421;  John  N.  Jentz,  Jersey 
City;  package  coffee,  package  rice. 

“White  Lilac”  above  flower  in  circle;  136,455; 
Samuel  Zechnowitz,  New  York;  tea. 

“Tea  Table”;  137,540;  Peyton-Palmer  Co.,  Dan- 
ville, 111. ; coffee. 

“CuVano”;  139,036;  Gibson  Commercial  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City;  flavoring  vanilla. 
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“Red  Cross”;  139,990;  Roundy,  Peckham  & 
Dexter,  Milwaukee ; tea,  coffee. 

“Grand  Brand”  above  canyon ; 142,135 ; David- 
son-Lake  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City;  coffee. 

“Velvan”;  144,318;  Richard  Frank,  New  York; 
vanilla  extract. 

“The  Cup  That  Delights”  in  lion  scroll  figure; 
142,751 ; Delisco  Corp.,  Boston ; coffee  substitute. 
Week  Ending  Sept.  27,  1921 
“Cafe  Marrow”;  141,825;  Anderson  D.  Brown, 
Chicago;  concentrated  coffee  essence. 

Week  Ending  Oct.  4,  1921 
“Hartford  Estate — Calcutta”  in  half-circle ; 
149,310;  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Co.,  Jerse}' 
City ; tea. 


PRINTS  REGISTERED 
The  following  is  a record  of  prints  registered, 
for  which  certificates  have  been  issued : 

Week  Ending  Sept.  13,  1921 
“Kash  Karry  Koffee” ; 5,753;  Walter  H.  Deube- 
ner,  St.  Paul ; containers  or  bags  for  advertising 
coffee. 

i’ 

i MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 


I News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work 
I and  at  Play 

s I 

^iiiimiiiiiiiiiiiii It 

B.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  president  of  Rowntree 
& Co.,  Ltd.,  cocoa  works,  York,  England,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  J.  Seebohm  Rowntree  Jr.,  has 
been  spending  several  weeks  in  New  York  City, 
during  which  time  he  has  delivered  a number  of 
addresses,  among  them  being  “Conditions  Essen- 


tial to  Industrial  Cooperation  from  a British  Em- 
ployer’s Point  of  View”  at  a dinner  arranged 
jointly  by  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  of 
New  York  and  the  Industrial  Relations  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

A.  K.  Munson,  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  J.  A.  Folger  & Co.,  San  Francisco,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Munson,  was,  for  the  la.st  two 
weeks  of  October,  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
P.  Atha  at  Kansas  City,  where  Mr.  Atha  occu- 
pies a similar  position  with  the  Folger  firm.  It 
was  just  a personal  visit,  with  golf  the  main  pur- 
pose. 

Bertram  Francis,  for  30  years  with  Carter, 
Macy  & Co.,  and  for  the  last  two  with  Leon 
Israel  & Bros.,  has  joined  the  A,  J.  Sheldon  Co. 
at  68  Thomas  St.,  New  York,  coffee  and  tea 
packer,  as  treasurer. 

P.  C.  Larkin,  president  of  the  Salada  Tea  Co., 
has  just  added  a beautiful  statuette  of  Confucius 
to  the  celebrated  oriental  art  collection  of  the 
company  headquarters  at  Boston. 

Dr.  Friedrichs  of  Boston,  authority  on  plant 
diseases,  has  gone  to  Java  to  help  the  coffee 
planters  combat  a new  pest. 

Charles  L.  Meehan  of  P.  C.  Meehan  & Co., 
coffee  jobbers.  New  York,  sailed  for  Europe  on 
the  Aquitania,  Nov.  15,  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
It  will  be  largely  a pleasure  trip.  They  will  spend 
some  time  in  London,  Paris,  and  the  Riviera,  re- 
turning home  in  two  months. 

Edward  M.  Wilkinson  sailed  Nov.  16  for  a 
trip  through  the  principal  Central  American  cof- 
fee-producing centers  in  the  interest  of  J.  Aron 
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& Co.,  coffee  importers  of  New  York.  He  ex- 
pects to  touch  at  Manizales,  Tolima,  and  other 
Colombian  cities,  remaining  away  for  two  months. 

George  B.  Briggs,  a specialist  in  Corn  Products 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  will  handle  the 
stock  of  the  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.  in  that  trading 
center. 

W.  G.  Powers,  manager  of  the  New  York  office 
of  the  J.  C.  Whitney  Co.,  is  suffering  from  the 
after  effects  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  He  has 
been  away  from  his  desk  for  five  weeks,  and  is 
not  expected  back  for  some  time. 

F.  W.  Ehrhard  of  Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co.,  cof- 
fee brokers.  New  York,  accompanied  the  Sao 
Paulo  Coffee  Mission  on  its  tour  of  the  country, 
leaving  New  York  Nov.  8.  J.  C.  Mello,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  commission,  is  head  of  the 
coffee-exporting  firm  of  J.  C.  Mello  & Co.,  San- 
tos, and  Woods,  Ehrhard  & Co.  are  their  New 
York  agents. 


OBITUARY 


Charles  H.  Svveexey 

Charles  H.  Sweeney,  salesman  for  the  Jones 
Bros.  Tea  Co.,  New  York,  age  31,  died  sud- 
denly of  pneumonia  at  Toledo  on  Oct.  20,  1921. 
He  had  formerly  been  employed  with  R.  L.  Smith 
& Co. 


Charles  F.  Rustman  Jr. 

Charles  F.  Rustman  Jr.,  of  C.  F.  Rustman  & 
Sons,  commission  merchants  at  31  Jay  St.,  New 
York,  killed  himself  by  gas  asphyxiation  in  his 
office  on  Oct.  16,  1921.  He  was  a nephew  of 
Fritz  Jaburg,  of  Jaburg  Bros.,  New  York. 

John  B.  Mayfield 

John  B.  Mayfield,  head  of  the  Mayfield  Co., 
wholesale  grocer  of  Tyler,  Tex.,  age  64,  died 
Sept.  28,  1921,  leaving  a wife  and  seven  children. 
He  was  popularly  called  the  “foremost  man  of 
East  Texas.” 


Aaron  H.  Powers 

Aaron  H.  Powers,  founder  of  the  Retail 
Grocers’  Advocate  and  instrumental  in  (Organizing 
the  Retail  Grocers’  Association  of  California,  age 
50,  died  Sept.  23.  1921,  leaving  a son  and  a 
daughter. 

William  Guy  Gilmore 
William  G.  Gilmore,  for  50  years  with  Arbuckle 
Bros.,  making  him  the  oldest  employee  of  that 
firm,  age  74,  living  at  Babylon,  N.  Y.,  died  Oct. 
31,  1921.  He  became  acquainted  with  John  Ar- 
buckle at  Pittsburgh,  with  whom  he  worked  from 
then  on,  for  a time  in  charge  of  the  distribution 


of  coffee.  He  was  transferred  to  the  New  York 
office  some  years  later,  where  he  became  sugar 
buyer. 


Richard  W.  Ogden 

Richard  W.  Ogden,  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Hills  Bros.  Co.,  grocery  specialties.  New  York, 
former  secretary  of  the  Shredded  Wheat  Co.,  liv- 
ing at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  died  Nov.  10,  1921,  leaving 
a wife  and  two  children.  He  was  a son-in-law 
of  Fred  Mason,  vice  president  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Wallace  S.  Shaw 

Wallace  S.  Shaw,  for  30  years  with  Walter 
Baker  & Co.,  cocoa  manufacturers  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  and  in  charge  of  their  exposition  depart- 
ment, died  late  in  September ; unmarried. 


Ulysses  B.  Brewster 

Ulysses  B.  Brewster,  founder  of  the  Brewster 
Cocoa  Mfg.  Co.,  now  the  Royal  Cocoa  Co.,  of 
Jersey  City,  and  associated  with  his  sons  in  the 
Brewster  & Sons  Co.,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  age  80, 
died  Sept.  27,  1921,  leaving  a wife  and  two  sons. 

Alvin  M.  Graves 

Alvin  M.  Graves,  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  & Delaware 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  since  its  start 
15  years  ago,  age  62,  died  Oct.  17,  1921,  leaving  a 
wife,  a son,  and  a daughter.  He  was  formerly 
with  Graves,  Kelly  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of 
Cincinnati. 


IN  THE  EDITOR’S  MAIL  BAG 


Here  WiU  Be  Found  Letters  from  Readers 
Who  Say  Something  Worth  While 

/^NLY  letters  that  deal  with  subjects  of  general 
trade  interests  are  published  here.  Readers 
should  remember  that  when  they  write  for  this 
department  they  can  best  serve  themselves  and  the 
editor  by  being  brief.  Many  letters  cannot  be 
published  because  of  their  length. 

Complains  of  India  Tea  Packing 
That  carelessness  in  packing  and  invoicing  India 
tea  is  seriously  prejudicing  American  purchasers 
(including  Canadian)  in  favor  of  Ceylon  and 
other  varieties  is  the  contention  of  Charles  Judge, 
editor  of  the  Indian  Planters  Gazette,  who 
writes  as  follows  from  Calcutta : 

Calcutta,  Sept.  16,  1921. 
W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor, 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir : 

An  American  (Canada)  friend  in  a large  way 
of  tea  business  writes  me  complaining  of  the 
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packing  and  invoicing  of  Indian  tea  consignments. 
He  gives  an  instance  of  several  hundred  chests  of 
Indian  teas  with  varying  gross  and  varying  tares 
in  each  invoice  for  the  same  breaks  of  tea;  e.  g., 
52  chests,  p.  s.  gross,  varying  from  115  lbs.  to 
133  lbs.  and  tares  from  16  lbs.  to  17  lbs. ; 22  chests 
p.  gross,  117  lbs.  to  124  lbs.  and  tares  from  25  to 
26  lbs. ; and  so  on. 

He  contrasts  this  with  invoices  received  by  the 
same  mail  from  Colombo,  Ceylon,  with  same  net 
weight  per  package;  e.  g.  100  half-chests,  b.  p., 
net  60  lbs,  each,  and  so  on  for  different  breaks.  In 
the  Ceylon  invoice  were  given  the  charges  of  all 
kinds,  with  rate  of  rupee  exchange,  showing 
amount  drawn  against  L/C,  thus  giving  cost  of 
teas  c,  i,  f,  as  bought. 

My  correspondent  quotes  a remark  by  his  in- 
ward clerk  on  receiving  the  two  invoices.  “I  wish 
you  bought  only*  Ceylons.  These  Indian  invoices 
are  the  devil !”  He  further  says,  “Does  this  not 
appeal  to  you  as  one  reason  why  Ceylon  teas  are 
more  in  request  and  consequently  fetching  more 
money  than  Indians?” 

I should  be  thankful  if  you  would  give  this 
publicity  and  should  be  extremely  glad  of  the  ex- 
perience and  opinions  of  United  States  tea  traders, 
either  through  the  columns  of  The  Tea  and  Cof- 
fee Trade  Journal  (preferable)  or,  if  too 
lengthy  for  publication,  direct.  I want  to  show 
our  growers  and  shippers  the  defective  matters  of 
detail  that  are  hindering  Indian  tea.  Indian  tea  is 
good,  but  no  better  of  its  kind  than  Ceylon  or 
Java.  This  being  so,  convenience  must  give  a 
great  pull. — Charles  Judge. 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Fact  and  Fancy,  Comment  Wise  and  Friv- 
olous, Gleaned  from  the  Press  to  Show 
the  Trend  of  Public  Thought 

T T ERE  are  some  of  the  more  notable  items 
^ that  appeared  recently  in  the  press  and  show 
the  trend  of  public  thought  in  regard  to  tea  and 
coffee : 

Growth  of  Tea  Drinking 

New  York  Evening  Mail 

The  gentle  art  of  making  tea  has  become  within 
the  last  decade,  and  especially  since  prohibi- 
tion, an  American  acquisition.  Coffee  used  to  be 
the  universal  beverage  in  this  country,  and  the 
English  used  to  say  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
to  get  a good  cup  of  tea  in  the  United  States,  or 
anywhere  in  the  Occident  outside  of  the  British 
Isles  and  Russia. 

But  times  change  drinks,  and  Americans  are  fast 
becoming  an  afternoon-tea  people,  so  that  the 
joke  about  the  serving  of  the  cheering  leaf  in 
I.ondon  theaters,  at  tennis  parties,  and  to  stenog- 
raphers at  the  desk  in  midafternoon  in  the  tea- 
tight  little  island  will  have  to  be  modified. 

There  is  almost  no' house  now  in  any  American 
city  where  tea  is  not  served  to  visitors,  and  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  the  ladies  (and  we  know 
of  others  than  ladies)  make  it  when  there  are  no 
visitors.  Why  not?  It  is  a pleasant  frailty,  hurts 
no  one,  and  makes  a discreet  and  convivial  break 
between  12  and  7. 

How  much  pleasanter  all  this  passing  of  the 
blue-rimmed  cup  and  wafers  with  sliced  lemon 


and  cream  than  the  Scotch  and  soda  and  brandy 
and  water  of  the  good  old  days ! Tea  is  a gentle 
stimulant,  conduces  to  talk,  induces  skill  in  balanc- 
ing cup  and  saucer  on  knee  while  stirring  sugar 
and  taking  a piece  of  cake  from  a young  lady 
at  the  same  time.  There  is  no  morning  after  to 
look  forward  to,  no  “bad  example”  to  worry  about, 
and  no  expense  that  anyone  need  consider. 


Keeping  Up  Morale 
Abd-el-Kader  in  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
“Sugar  and  Black  Coffee  Far  Superior  to  Alcohol  as 
Stimulant." — Newspaper  Thriller. 

When  he  felt  his  courage  going  on  the  bum 

It  heartened  him  to  gory 

Heights  of  crime — so  says  the  story — 

To  which  otherwise  he  never  could  of  dumb. 

Ah! 

But  your  modern  scientific  criminal 

Keeps  his  nerve  up  and  maintains  a high  morale 

By  ingesting  English  coffee, 

Caramels,  and  quarts  of  coffee 
In  his  well-known  alimentary  canal. 

Bah! 


The  Champion  Coffee  Drinker 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  News-Observer 

Lem  BENNETT,  Stokes  County  farmer,  claims 
to  be  the  world’s  champion  coffee  drinker. 
According  to  his  statement,  he  drinks  the  bever- 
age three  times  a day,  six  cups  to  the  meal,  be- 
sides frequently  getting  up  in  the  night  and  indulg- 
ing in  one  or  two  cups. 

“I  have  consumed  coffee  on  this  scale  practi- 
cally all  my  life,  and  I am  now  78,”  declared  Ben- 
nett. He  figures  that  he  has  drunk  no  less  than 
17,000  gallons  of  coffee,  and  he  has  no  idea  of  stop- 
ping for  several  years  yet. 


I INSPIRATION  CORNER  | 

I C Putting  salt  on  the  tails  of  fugitive  big  I 
j thoughts  and  bits  of  verse  which  make  | 
I worth  while  the  blending  of  sentiment  with  | 
I business.  I 

LOYALTY  TO  EMPLOYER  AND  SELF 

If  you  work  for  a man,  in  Heaven’s  name 
work  for  him!  If  he  pays  you  wages  that  supply 
you  your  bread  and  butter,  work  for  him,  think 
well  of  him,  stand  by  him,  and  stand  by  the  in- 
stitution he  represents.  I think,  if  I worked  for 
a man,  I should  work  for  him.  I would  not  work 
for  him  a part  of  his  time,  but  all  of  his  time.  I 
would  give  an  undivided  service  or  none. 

If  put  to  a pinch,  an  ounce  of  loyalty  is  worth 
a pound  of  cleverness.  If  you  must  vilify,  con- 
demn, and  eternally  disparage — why,  resign  your 
position,  and  when  you  are  outside  damn  to  your 
heart’s  content.  But,  I pray  you,  so  long  as  you 
are  part  of  an  institution,  do  not  condemn  it. 
Not  that  you  will  injure  the  institution, — not  that, 
— but  when  you  disparage  the  concern  of  which 
you  are  a part  you  disparage  yourself.  And  don’t 
forget,  “I  forgot”  won’t  do  in  business. — Elrert 
Hurrard 
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INVESTIGATION  ON  COFFEE 

The  report  (printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue)  made  by  Professor  Prescott  on  the  study 
of  coffee  bears  the  earmarks  of  productive  research.  Eventually  this  work  should  indicate  the 
proper  manner  of  roasting  and  the  correct  conditions  of  brewing  coffee  economically  to  yield 
a beverage  of  maximum  palatability  and  most  desirable  physiological  effect.  Once  these  data 
are  substantiated,  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  coffee  men  in  general  will  facilitate  a posi- 
tive education  of  the  public  to  the  usage  of  the  best  procedure.  The  process  will  be  slow, 
because  it  must  be  gradual,  but  the  ultimate  attainment  of  universal  satisfaction  will  be  brought 
so  much  nearer  that,  together  with  inevitable  increased  consumption,  the  effort  will  be  warranted. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  investigation  is  being  conducted  absolutely  without  bias. 
Strict  conformity  to  this  policy  will  avoid  the  influence  of  strong  proponents  of  pet  theories  and 
will  prevent  soft-pedaling  and  vagueness  regarding  methods  of  making  coffee.  The  best  method 
should  be  strongly  advocated,  even  at  the  risk  of  antagonizing  some  manufacturers  of  coffee- 
making devices. 

In  selecting  the  preferable  method  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  basing  the  decision  on 
the  opinions  of  too  restricted  a group  of  testers,  as  Professor  Prescott  has  wisely  decided  to  do 
before  making  a final  statement.  Both  social  and  geographical  classification  should  be  given 
consideration,  for  coffee  preferences  vary  quite  widely  the  country  over.  The  apparent 
decomposition  of  coffee  upon  the  addition  of  water  should  not  be  viewed  too  fearfully.  While 
a slight  alteration,  producing  carbon  dioxid,  analogous  to  that  occurring  in  packaged  coffee 
upon  standing,  probably  occurs,  still  it  is  likely  that  the  evolution  of  gas  is  due  mainly  to 
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driving  out  the  gases  held  by  the  unbroken  cells  in  the  ground  product.  The  magnitude  of 
the  foaming  and  the  volume  of  the  gas  evolved  naturally  will  increase  with  the  temperature 
of  the  water.  '> 

Scientific  investigation  is  bound  to  be  productive,  though  it  may  be  long  in  reaching 
fruition.  Provided  the  subjects  studied  are  not  too  varied,  another  year  should  result  in  the 
setting  of  some  well  established  laws  regarding  preparation  of  coffee. — T.  C. 


SOMETHING  THE  COFFEE  ROASTERS’  CONVENTION  DID 

Out  of  the  mass  of  constructive  work  that  was  accomplished  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  probably  the  most  important,  from  the  association  view- 
point, was  the  distinct  progress  made  toward  amalgamating  the  green-coffee  and  roasting  inter- 
ests in  the  latter’s  organization.  We  have  long  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  this  step  as  a basis 
if  the  coffee  trade  is  ever  to  reach  its  fullness  of  power  and  influence.  Their  mutuality  of 
trade  interest  is  so  close  that  neither  of  these  elements  can  do  anything  of  importance  for  itself 
without  the  other  being  involved,  even  vitally,  and  in  these  days  of  the  demonstrated  effective- 
ness of  unity  in  action  it  is  shortsighted  indeed  for  business  men  to  exclude  from  their  associa- 
tion deliberations  others  equally  concerned  in  th3  subject;  who  must,  indeed,  be  participants  in 
putting  their  decisions  into  action. 

Now  a committee  has  been  authorized  with  power  to  formulate  a plan.  This  must  be 
ratified  by  the  membership,  as  is  eminently  proper;  but  it  has  reached  such  a stage  now  that, 
barring  blunders  in  the  preliminaries,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  the  final  correct  settle- 
ment of  a step  that  progressive  coffee  roasters  have  long  advocated.  When  the  green-coffee  men 
are  admitted,  there  probably  will  be  little  reason  of  complaint  of  their  lack  of  cooperation  in  as- 
sociation projects;  such,  for  instance,  as  assisting  in  the  coffee-consumption  propaganda. 

It  was  a noteworthy  meeting  in  other  respects;  particularly  in  that  it  was  visited  by  a spe- 
cial commission  from  Sao  Paulo,  which  made  the  long  voyage  from  the  southern  hemisphere 
solely  in  the  interest  of  closer  cooperation  of  planter  and  buyer.  One  result  was  the  agreement 
upon  an  arbitration  contract,  ^vhicll  was  worked  out  so  effectively  that  one  of  the  Brazilians  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  put  it  into  practical  operation. 

It  was  also  noteworthy  in  that  it  marked  the  close  of  the  presidency  of  Carl  Brand,  whose 
triennium  has  been  as  marked  by  service  as  it  has  been  unusual  in  duration.  He  brought  into 
the  association  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  young  manhood,  natural  leadership,  and  the  ver- 
satility necessary  to  guide  an  important  body  of  business  men  in  their  united  affairs.  His  suc- 
cess and  popularity  have  been  appreciated,  in  t|jat  the  members  have  insisted  upon  keeping  his 
potent  hand  at  the  helm. 

And  now  Mr.  Brand  is  worthily  followed  by  President  Cheek,  who  brings  the  fruit  of  his 
ripened  business  judgment,  the  wisdom  and  discretion  that  inevitably  accompany  one  that  has 
built  up  an  industrial  establishment  that  spreads  through  five  cities,  the  sweet  geniality  of  a 
southern  gentlemen,  the  grace  and  temper  that  season  all  his  acts  with  the  mellowing  cheer  of 
kindliness. 

Verily  the  association  has  been,  and  is,  in  good  hands. — J. 


There  is  some  disposition  to  feel  sad  over  the  fact  that  the  coffee  roasters’  convention  was 
attended  by  only  a third  of  the  members.  Many  explanations  may  be  made;  but  the  only  one  that 
counts  is  lack  of  preliminary  work.  No  matter  that  the  association  is  of  concern  to  every  coffee 
man  in  the  land,  that  it  does  things,  and  that  it  is  profitable  and  restful  to  go  to  its  meetings, 
people  simply  will  not  voluntarily  attend  conventions  unless  they  have  been  solicited  long 
and  ardently.  This  means  work,  work  requires  time  and  enthusiasm,  and  must  be  done  if  the 
age-old  problem  of  “getting  the  members  out”  is  to  be  solved  in  the  association. — J. 


COFFEE’S  PLACE  IN  OUR  IMPORT  TRADE 
If  you  were  somewhat  wealthier  than  you  are, — say,  if  you  owned  $100,000,000,000  or 
so,  and  had  no  income  tax  to  pay, — what  would  you  buy  first  with  your  money?  The  aver- 
age man  would  doubtless  answer  this  question  by  saying  that  he  would  have  to  consult  his 
wife  about  it,  and  the  answers  from  100  men  and  their  wives  very  probably  would  show  a 
considerable  range. 

But  if,  instead  of  an  individual  with  an  individual’s  needs  and  desires,  the  person  to 
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whom  such  a question  was  put  happened  to  be  a composite  person,  made  up  of  all  the  100,- 
000,000  men,  women  and  children  of  the  United  States  consolidated  into  one,  his  answer 
would  be,  “Sugar.”  The  American  tooth  has  long  been  kno^vn  as  the  sweetest  among  all 
nationalities,  and  in  1920  it  needed  $1,000,000,000  worth  to  satisfy  it. 

After  satisfying  his  craving  for  candy  and  other  sweets,  this  composite  American  would 
begin  to  think  about  his  personal  adornment  (or  perhaps  we  had  better  change  the  gender 
now  and  say  “her”  adornment),  and  would  go  out  and  buy  silks. 

And  after  that  he  or  she  would  turn  to  the  commodity  in  which  the  readers  of  this 
journal  are  mostly  interested,  and  would  count  off  125,000,000  to  250,000,000  one-dollar  bills 
and  carry  home  with  him  or  her  1,250,000,000  one-pound  bags  of  green  coffee.  That  is  the 
story  which  the  cold  figures  of  importation  put  out  by  the  national  government  tell. 

To  many  in  the  trade,  even  those  who  are  used  to  counting  bags  of  coffee  from  morning 
to  night  in  what  seems  an  endless  stream,  it  will  come  as  something  of  a surprise  that  coffee 
ranks  third  in  our  list  of  imports,  so  far  as  value  is  concerned,  and  fourth  or  fifth  in  actual 
weight  in  pounds.  These  facts  are  shown  in  an  interesting  pamphlet  put  out  by  the  foreign 
commerce  department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  analyzing  our  im- 
port and  export  trade  for  1920  and  listing  the  chief  articles  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
^vith  respect  to  both  value  and  weight.  This  pamphlet  has  been  followed  by  two  others,  one 
covering  the  first  three  months  and  the  other  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  and  in 
all  three  compilations  coffee  ranks  among  the  first  three  imports,  being  second  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year. 

In  1920  sugar  was  far  and  away  in  the  lead,  with  a total  imported  value  of  $1,017,000,- 
000,  silk  following  with  $285,000,000,  and  coffee  being  a fairly  close  third  with  $252,000,000. 
The  enormous  amount  of  money  which  Americans  poured  into  the  coffers  of  Cuban  sugar 
growers  and  others  was  of  course  due  to  the  high  prices,  and  this  was  true  to  a lesser  extent 
of  the  other  two  commodities.  •, 

The  shrinkage  due  to  a return  in  the  direction  of  more  normal  prices  is  shown  by  the 
January-June  figures  of  this  year,  when  sugar  registered  only  $168,000,000,  silk  $104,000,- 
000,  and  coffee  $73,500,000,  their  relative  rank  with  respect  to  one  another  and  to  all  other 
imported  commodities  remaining  the  same.  In  this  half-year  the  value  of  imported  sugar  was 
12.7  percent  of  the  total  of  all  our  imports,  that  of  silk  7.9  percent,  and  that  of  coffee  5.6  percent. 

One-twentieth  of  all  our  national  spending  money,  which  for  the  half-year  amounted  to 
$1,333,000,000,  was  spent  for  coffee, — a striking  testimonial  in  support  of  its  claim  to  being 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  American  existence.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  in  the  half- 
year  cocoa  occupied  18th  place  with  a value  of  imports  of  $15,000,000,  and  tea  51st  place 
with  a value  of  $4,400,000.  For  the  full  calendar  year  1920  cocoa  was  22d  on  the  list  of 
imports,  having  a value  of  $54,000,000  and  tea  34th  with  $24,000,000. 

In  point  of  quantity  coffee  ranks  a little  farther  down.  In  1920  it  was  in  ninth  place, 
being  outranked  by  petroleum,  sugar,  nitrate  of  soda,  wheat,  wood  pulp,  printing  paper,  flax- 
seed, and  manganese.  But  in  the  year  before  it  stood  third,  being  topped  only  by  petroleum 
and  sugar,  and  in  an  average  of  five  years  before  the  European  War,  1910-14,  it  was  fifth, 
with  petroleum,  sugar,  wood  pulp,  and  nitrates  ahead  of  it.  For  the  first  part  of  last  year  it 
was  fourth,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  it  stood  fifth,  sharing  its  place  among 
the  first  five  imports  with  petroleum,  sugar,  wheat,  and  coal  and  coke.  Considering  both  quan- 
tity and  value,  coffee,  according  to  this  compilation,  is  entitled  to  rank  second  only  to  sugar 
in  importance  as  an  import.  It  brought  Brazil  up  to  the  position  of  fifth  country  among  our 
sources  of  supply  of  imports  in  1920  and  seventh  in  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

Judging  from  this  record,  the  coffee  cup  comes  pretty  near  being  entitled  to  the  designa- 
tion of  Emperor  of  Imports;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  a large  percentage  of  the  great 
river  of  sugar  that  flows  across  our  border  every  year  separates  out  into  smaller  and  smaller 
streams,  and  these  into  tiny  rivulets,  whose  ultimate  destination  is  this  same  coffee  cup,  into 
which  goes  the  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  imported  coffee.  In  its  decennial  survey  of  the  United 
States  the  Census  Bureau  does  not  find  out  just  how  many  persons  take  sugar  in  their  coffee, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  official  statistics  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  hazard  a guess; 
but  when  we  remember  that  between  40,000,000,000  and  50,000,000,000  cups  of  coffee  a year 
are  supposed  to  be  drunk  in  the  United  States,  and  that  many  a man  takes  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  sugar  to  a cup,  we  do  not  need  to  figure  the  proposition  down  to  a fine  point  to  appreciate 
that  coffee  drinking  is  responsible  for  much  of  that  enormous  sugar  trade. 
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Remarkable  Rise  of  December  Futures  in 
Rio  Coffee  Rumored  as  of  Official 
Brazil  Origin 


New  York,  Nov.  3,  1921. 

HE  most  striking  development  during  the  past 
month  in  the  coffee  trade  was  the  remarkably 
rapid  upward  movement  in  the  market  for  future 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange,  there 
being  practically  no  feature  of  importance  so  far 
as  business  in  actual  coffee  was  concerned.  In 
fact,  business  in  green  coffee,  and  especially  in 
Rios  and  Victorias,  was  hampered  to  some  extent 
by  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  spot  stock 
was  “hedged”  by  sales  of  futures  on  the  exchange, 
and  the  owners  found  it  necessary  to  pay  much 
higher  prices  in  order  to  cover  these  “hedges.” 
Naturally,  the  efforts  to  add  these  substantial  in- 
creases to  the  prices  asked  for  the  coffee  served 
to  check  buying. 

The  remarkable  upturn,  which  carried  prices 
for  futures  up  to  the  highest  levels  reached  this 
year,  started  on  Oct.  27,  and  in  six  sessions  on 
the  exchange  prices  jumped  from  49  to  138  points, 
or  from  53  to  140  points  above  the  low  levels 
ruling  about  10  days  previously.  December  con- 
tracts took  a pronounced  lead  in  the  advance, 
rising  to  striking  premiums  over  the  distant  de- 
liveries, compared  with  substantial  discounts  pre- 
viously. This  marked  leadership  was  traceable 
to  the  fact  that  the  December  was  bought  on  a 
large  scale  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  commis- 
sions firms  on  Front  St. 

Various  rumors  were  in  circulation  regarding 
the  origin  of  this  demand,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
generally  agreed  that  the  orders  came  from  Brazil 
interests  very  close  to  government  circles.  One 
story  was  that  a loan  of  £6,000,000  had  been 
secured  in  London,  which  would  I)e  used  to  buy 
December  in  this  market  with  the  intention  of 
accepting  delivery.  It  was  argued  that,  as  the 
local  certificated  stock  amounted  to  possibly  150,- 
000  to  175,000  bags,  the  demanding  of  delivery 
on  the  huge  purchases  made  by  the  firm  referred 
to  would  force  our  spot  basis  up  closer  to  a parity 


with  primary  markets,  thereby  affording  Brazil 
opportunity  to  sell  its  enormous  holdings. 

Rio  7s  have  been  sold  or  offered  recently  on  a 
cost-and-freight  basis  equivalent  to  slightly  over 
9 cents  in  store  New  York.  As  the  spot  price  here 
is  now  9 cents,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  at  least  some  of  the  holders 
of  the  huge  Rio  stock  (exceeding  1,725,000  bags) 
would  become  eager  to  liquidate.  Total  stocks 
at  Rio  and  Santos  are  4,625,000  bags. 

Fresh  Business  Only  Fair 

During  the  first  half  of  October  there  were 
large  warehouse  deliveries  on  old  sales,  but  fresh 
business  was  only  fairly  good.  Evidently  the 
large  purchases  during  September  had  made  buyers 
indifferent  for  the  time  being.  Despite  the  fact 
that  prices  here  were  far  below  the  cost  of  re- 
placement in  Brazil,  little  disposition  was  shown 
to  anticipate  future  requirements.  Subsequently 
the  fears  of  a rail  strike  caused  some  improve- 
ment in  the  inquiry  for  prompt  shipments,  but 
demand  was  by  no  means  large. 

Still,  it  was  claimed  in  some  quarters  that  a 
larger  business  would  have  been  possible  had 
stocks  been  adequate.  In  fact,  trading  in  Santos 
descriptions  was  greatly  hampered  throughout  the 
month  by  the  light  supply  of  desirable  selections. 
There  has  been  some  improvement  recently  in  this 
respect,  as  several  large  cargoes  have  arrived  and 
additional  liberal  arrivals  are  looked  for,  as  over 
700,000  bags  are  now  enroute  from  Brazil,  includ- 
ing 246,500  bags  from  Santos  for  New  York. 

Warehouse  deliveries  continued  large,  539,- 
455  bags,  compared  with  534,088  in  Septemlier. 
.'\  small  decrease  in  United  States  spot  stocks 
was  more  than  offset  by  the  large  increase  in  the 
quantity  afloat,  and  hence  our  total  supply  in 
sight  is  now  placed  at  1,449,355  bags,  against 
1,252,053  bags  a month  ago  and  1,595.472  a year 
ago. 

A fair  business  has  been  done  in  the  cost-and- 
freight  market.  I'.arly  in  the  month  trading  was 
facilitated  by  lower  oTfers,  based  on  lower  ex- 
change rates  in  Brazil  and  a reduction  of  25  cents 
a bag  in  freight  rates. 

Subsequently  shippers  advanced  prices  sharply, 
and  the  eajlier  loss  was  recovered,  and  more  too. 
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Mild  Coffee  Steady  but  Less  Active 

Prices  for  mild  coffees  showed  no  change  of 
moment  during  October,  although  business  was 
generally  much  less  active.  The  latter  created  no 
astonishment,  in  view  of  the  large  business  done 
in  September,  and  also  taking  into  account  the 
generally  easier  tone  of  futures  (barring  the  last 
few  days  of  the  month),  which  furnished  no 
incentive  for  buying. 

Nevertheless,  conservative  merchants  consider 
the  situation  a healthy  one,  as  they  expect  a steady 
demand  after  recent  heavy  purchases  have  been 
digested.  Moreover,  stocks  are  small,  especially 
of  choice  descriptions,  and  no  large  additions  are 
looked  for  in  the  near  future,  as  spot  prices  are 
still  below  a parity  with  some  of  the  primary 
markets,  as  usual  at  the  end  of  the  crop  season. 
It  is  claimed  that  stocks  at  primary  points  are 
small  and  new  crop  arrivals  are  not  expected  here 
before  January. 

As  deliveries  were  again  in  excess  of  arrivals, 
— 232,590  bags,  compared  with  211,066, — there 
was  a further  decrease  in  United  States  visible 
supplies,  the  total  on  November  1 being  485,485 
bags,  against  507,009  on  Oct.  1 and  766,548  a 
year  ago. 

Teas  Less  Active,  but  Prices  Rise 

Prices  for  teas  have  scored  further  gains  during 
the  month,  averaging  from  2 to  5 cents,  although 
business  has  been  less  active.  In  a word,  the 
slackening  of  business  has  been  traceable  to  lack 
of  adequate  supplies  rather  than  to  any  abatement 
of  demand.  The  latter,  in  fact,  has  continued 
brisk,  and  a much  larger  business  could  have  been 
done  had  the  goods  been  available. 

At  a time  when  stocks  are  usually  liberal  the 
trade  is  confronted  with  an  acute  shortage  of 
many  varieties  and,  as  fully  six  months  must 
elapse  before  the  next  crops  can  arrive,  the  market 
is  expected  to  continue  decidedly  strong.  All  of 
the  old  Formosas  have  been  used  up,  and  new 
teas  are  absorbed  as  soon  as  they  arrive.  In  fact, 
there  never  has  been  such  a scarcity  of  new  tea 
on  the  spot.  It  is  evident  that  the  policy  of  cur- 
tailing production  in  the  Orient  has  been  carried 
to  an  extreme. 

Several  estates  in  India  have  closed  down  about 
a month  ahead  of  time.  Advices  from  that  coun- 
try, as  well  as  from  others,  state  that  because  of 
the  long  drouth  it  will  be  impossible  to  increase 
output,  in  spite  of  the  higher  prices  offered. — 
C.  K.  T. 


THE  CACAO  BEAN  MARKET 
John  Clarke  & Co.  supply  the  following  resume 
of  market  conditions  in  cacao  beans  as  found  on 
Nov.  4; 

“The  cacao  bean  market  for  the  past  month  has 
been  comparatively  inactive  with  a distinctly 


easier  tone.  A combination  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, coming  in  a market  that  lacked  support, 
has  forced  prices  down  sharply  from  the  high  level 
of  September.  The  two  dominant  factors  have 
been  fairly  heavy  arrivals,  especially  from  Sanchez 
and  Trinidad,  and  the  activity  of  speculators  for 
the  decline. 

“For  the  past  month  manufacturers  have  not 
been  buying  in  any  volume,  and  the  position  of  the 
market  was  such  that,  when  Accras  were  offered 
freely  in  distant  positions,  the  whole  list  became 
unsettled,  with  resultant  declines  of  1 cent  or  more 
throughout  the  cheaper  grades. 

“At  the  present  time  interest  in  the  market  is 
confined  to  small  lots  to  fill  out  consumers’  im- 
mediate needs.  Only  one  or  two  large  users  are 
buying  with  any  freedom,  and  the  easier  credit 
position  of  the  country  has  not  been  reflected  in 
this  trade. 

“While  this  should  be  one  of  the  most  active 
periods  in  the  cocoa  bean  market,  due  to  manu- 
facturers’ needs  for  the  coming  holiday  season, 
this  year  has  proved  to  be  an  exception.  Whether 
there  will  be  an  eleventh  hour  revival  is  a question 
still  to  be  answered.” 


NEW  ORLEANS  LETTER 


Coffee  and  Tea  Conditions  Show  Nothing 
Noteworthy — Green  Coffee  Men  Get 
Poydras  St.  Wharf 


•Staff  Correspondence 

New  Orleans,  Oct.  29,  1921. 
HTHE  green  coffee  business  at  New  Orleans  was 
^ fairly  active  all  month,  though  there  were  dull 
periods,  as  well  as  several  spurts  of  active  buy- 
ing in  the  interior.  The  month  closed  with 
more  interest  being  shown  on  account  of  higher 
prices  and  low  stocks,  both  in  the  city  and 
among  interior  buyers.  Spot  prices  were  ad- 
vanced about  cent  near  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  are  probably  due  for  some  further  advance. 

The  stock  of  Brazil  coffee  here  now  is  below 
90,000  bags  and  of  mild  below  18,000;  but  295,- 
000  bags  of  Brazil  are  afloat  for  this  port.  The 
month  closed  with  Rio  7s  at  9}i  cents  and  Santos 
4s  at  12>4  to  12M- 

There  was  a strong  demand  for  mild  coffee  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  sales  followed  rapidly 
on  receipts,  so  that  there  is  little  accumulation  of 
that  kind  of  coffee.  The  large  imports  of  mild 
begin  to  arrive  around  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  stocks  will  be  light  until  then. 

The  roasted  coffee  trade  was  about  unchanged 
during  the  month,  with  improvements  in  “spots 
and  spurts,”  as  the  president  of  the  local  asso- 
ciation puts  it.  Altogether  the  trade  was  fair. 
No  change  has  been  made  in  roasted  prices  since 
the  small  increase  in  country  prices  at  the  be- 
ginning of  October. 

The  green  coffee  trade  is  pleased  with  its  suc- 
cess in  getting  the  whole  of  the  Poydras  wharf 
for  the  coffee  trade.  It  took  full  possession  Mon- 
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day,  when  the  barge  line  moved  elsewhere.  This 
gives  170,000  to  180,000  square  feet  of  handling 
space,  against  100,000  before. 

T.  F.  Cunningham,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  is  on  a visit  to  Brazil.  He  is  not  a 
coffee  dealer,  but  is  interested  in  general  trade 
conditions  between  that  country  and  New  Orleans. 

Tea  Conditions  Disappointing 

The  tea  trade  in  New  Orleans  in  October  has 
been  rather  disappointing,  after  the  two  good 
months  of  August  and  September.  The  situation 
looks  as  if  jobbers  had  anticipated  their  needs  and 
now  were  not . in  need  of  much.  Prices  have 
held  about  steady,  with  no  concessions,  and,  as 
shipments  from  all  producing  countries  are  very 
light,  the  market  is  expected  to  take  a stronger 
turn  in  a short  time.  Stocks  in  the  hands  of 
jobbers,  as  well  as  retailers,  are  supposed  not  to 
be  large,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  trade  will 
hold  down  its  purchases  until  after  January  1, 
on  account  of  tax  conditions. 

C.  H.  Pegg,  manager  of  the  tea  department  of 
J.  Aron  & Co.,  returned  from  a trip  through  the 
North,  says  there  is  a very  satisfactory  condition 
generally  in  the  trade,  excepting  the  rather  quieter 
conditions  looked  for  until  the  end  of  the  year. — 
E.  K.  P. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  LETTER 


Cooperative  Society  in  Courts — Fairbank 
Closes  Chicago  Factory — J.  W. 

Rush  Is  Dead 


Staff  Corresponflcnce 

Chicago,  Nov.  3,  1921. 

A TEMPORARY  but  perhaps  only  seasonal 
lull  seems  to  have  come  over  the  coffee 
trade  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  as  a general  thing 
coffee  brokers  and  wholesalers  are  reporting  a 
quiet  period,  following  a temporary  flurry.  By 
most  reports  the  trade  is  simply  marking  time, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  colder  weather  and  the 
placing  of  new  orders  by  retailers.  Another 
thing  that  seems  to  be  holding  trade  back  is  the 
disinclination  of  retailers  and  wholesalers  whose 
stocks  are  at  or  below  normal  to  take  on  addi- 
tional stock,  pending  the  taking  of  inventories. 
While  prices  arc  not  entirely  satisfactory,  they 
are  some  better  than  a month  ago,  and  all  indi- 
cations point  to  a rise. 

The  tea  trade  is  in  somewhat  better  position 
than  its  coffee  neighbors,  and  brokers  and  im- 
porters able  to  supply  the  better  grades  and  cup 
teas  are  finding  their  business  bri.sk  and  remunera- 
tive at  prices  that  range  5 to  10  cents  better 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  These 
grades  have  been  going  oqt  of  their  holders'  hands 


rapidly,  and  now  the  demand  has  quieted  down 
somewhat.  Well  informed  tea  merchants  look 
for  normal  activity  with  steady  buying  as  the 
season  advances. 

The  Cooperative  Society  of  America,  which  was 
thrown  into  bankruptcy  proceedings  early  last 
month,  has  been  undergoing  a rigid  investigation 
under  court  order.  The  activities  of  the  concern, 
its  methods  of  doing  business,  the  ramifications  of 
its  subsidiaries,  are  said  to  have  been  eye-openers 
to  the  investigators.  It  is  with  difficulty  that 
they  have  been  able  to  discover  its  assets  and 
liabilities,  and  the  company’s  lawyers  declare  that 
the  concern  is  solvent.  Investigation  is  proceed- 
ing slowly,  and  the  receivers  hope  to  find  enough 
evidence  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Grand  Jury  shortly. 

Detailed  Trade  News 

The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co.,  originator  and  manu- 
facturer of  Gold  Dust  Twins,  Fairy  soap,  and 
similar  products,  after  more  than  a half-century 
in  Chicago,  closed  its  plant  at  18th  St.  and  Went- 
worth Ave.,  on  Nov.  1,  but  will  continue  to 
manufacture  at  New  Orleans,  New  York,  and 
St.  Louis.  The  central  sales  division  will  be  con- 
tinued in  Chicago. 

J.  W.  Rush,  vice  president  of  the  Thompson  & 
Taylor  Spice  Co.,  died  at  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
Evanston,  111.,  Oct.  24,  from  injuries  sustained 
when  struck  by  a streetcar  near  the  company’s 
Chicago  office.  He  was  65  years  old  on  Oct.  14, 
and  had  been  identified  with  the  spice  business 
for  many  years.  Burial  was  in  Rosehill  Ceme- 
tery, Chicago. 

Salt  producers  of  the  North  are  up  in  arms 
against  the  proposal  of  southern  salt  producers 
to  have  freight  rates  on  salt  from  New  Orleans 
to  Chicago  and  northern  points  reduced.  The 

matter  is  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Eighteen  members  of  the  Salt  Producers’ 
Association  (evaporated-salt  producers)  met 

here  Oct.  13,  to  discuss  ways  and  means  T)f  over- 
coming the  competition  of  rock-salt  men  of  the 
South.  D.  B.  Doremus,  of  Detroit,  secretary  of 
the  association,  declared  that  if  the  southerners 
were  successful  it  would  mean  the  dumping  of  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  rock  salt  into  Chicago  and  else- 
where to  compete  with  northern  evaporated  salt. 

On  the  evening  of  Oct.  26,  two  dozen  friends 
in  the  coffee  business  gathered  at  the  home  of 
George  Blackman  of  Ruffner,  McDowell  & 
Burch,  importers,  to  bid  him  farewell.  - He  is 
leaving  for  Silver  City,  N.  M.,  because  of  failing 
health,  and  his  friends  wished  to  make  his  going 
an  event  to  be  remembered.  The  climax  of  the 
evening  came  with  the  presentation  of  a valuable 
memento. 

Walter  H.  Siegfried,  president  of  the  Siegfried- 
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Schmidt  Co.,  tea  exporter  and  importer,  re- 
turned late  in  October  from  an  extensive  stay  in 
tea-producing  regions,  having  been  absent  from 
Chicago  since  early  last  jMarch,  He  is  favorably 
impressed  with  prospects  for  the  tea  business. 

Arthur  C.  Hamilton,  of  the  Henry  Nordlinger 
Co.,  was  among  visitors  to  the  trade  in  the  last 
month. 

L.  D.  McDowell  of  Ruffner,  McDowell  & 
Burch  went  duck  hunting  the  latter  part  of 
October  along  the  marsh  lands  of  central  Illinois. 
Just  what  luck  he  had  his  friends  are  unable  to 
report. 

Publicity  by  Hydroplane 

A new  and  novel  way  of  boosting  a company’s 
product  is  that  adopted  by  the  Morton  Salt  Co., 
when,  on  Oct.  12,  it  started  a hydroplane  from 
Chicago  headed  for  Pensacola,  with  the  intention 
of  stopping  at  various  points,  interesting  mer- 
chants in  Morton’s  salt,  and  incidentally  to  boost 
the  Lakes-to-Gulf  waterway.  Mr.  Morton  has 
always  been  an  advocate  of  this  project;  in  fact, 
was  the  pioneer  in  shipping  products  from  Chi- 
cago south  by  inland  waterways. 

The  hydroplane  was  piloted  by  Lieut.  Com. 
Ray  Applegate,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  accompanied 
by  Charles  L.  Ostrom,  an  official  of  the  Morton 
company.  At  the  stops  local  wholesalers  were 
taken  for  trial  spins,  then  the  machine  was  ex- 
hibited for  public  inspection,  and  souvenirs  in 
the  form  of  pencil  clips  were  distributed. 

Mr.  Ostrom  says  that  this  method  enables  the 
company  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  its  sales- 
men and  representatives  everywhere,  and  that  as 
a trade  booster  and  advertiser  it  has  no  equal. — 
W.  H.  A. 


OUR  LONDON  LETTER 


Market  Conditions  Unchanged — Tea  Stocks 
Decline — Quotations  of  Tea, 

Coffee,  and  Cocoa 

Staff  Correspondence 

London,  Oct.  16,  1921. 

CONDITIONS  in  the  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa 
^ markets  have  not  materially  changed  the  last 
two  weeks.  The  Indian  tea  market  remains  good. 
Fair  quantities  of  coffee  are  being  cataloged. 
There  is  no  immediate  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand for  cocoa,  prices  for  which  are  unchanged. 

Last  week’s  tea  prices  were  not  always  forth- 
coming in  case  of  low  medium  and  common.  Sales 
comprised  both  new  and  old  season  crops  at 
fluctuating  prices.  Finest  tippy  sorts  have  ranged 
up  to  5s.  a pound,  and  conditions  continue  favor- 
able to  sellers.  Good  quality  mediums  are  making 
from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  9d.  Pekoes  are  still  being  taken 
up  freely  for  export,  with  an  improving  demand. 


Common  tea  is  barely  steady.  Good  black-leaf 
pekoe  souchong  stands  at  7l4d.,  and  the  supply  is 
proving  equal  to  the  demand.  Darjeelings  are 
fairly  plentiful  at  full  prices.  Irregularity,  rather 
than  weakness,  is  the  feature  of  the  market  now. 

Ceylon  supply  is  small,  with  prices  ruling  well. 
Pekoes  and  orange  pekoes  of  best  quality  are  in 
demand  for  export  at  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  lOd.  a pound. 
Finest  broken  O.  P.  and  broken  P.  are  still  in 
good  demand  at  2s.  6j^d.  and  2s.  2>^d.  A few 
breaks  of  whole-leaf  have  been  noticeable  down 
to  Is.,  but  nothing  below  this  figure.  Java  and 
Sumatra  tea  prices  run  from  8d.  upward,  the 
market  being  barely  steady  for  plain,  medium, 
and  comnion  grades.  Fannings  are  a weak  fea- 
ture. A few  lots  of  leaf  tea  sold  well  up  to  8j/2d. 
For  tippy,  prices  ranged  from  4d.  for  commonest 
to  2s.  %d.  finest. 

India  Crop  Prospects 

Duty-paid  entries  of  tea  in  London  total  6,373,- 
614  pounds  for  the  current  week. 

The  Indian  Tea  Association  of  London  reports 
crop  prospects  as  follows : 

Upper  Assam — Outturn  last  month  normal;  im- 
mediate prospects  fair;  weather  seasonable. 

Central  Assam — Last  month  normal;  immediate 
prospects  fair;  weather  seasonable. 

Lower  Assam — Last  month’s  outturn  normal ; 
prospects  fair ; weather  varying. 

North  Cachar — Outturn  last  month  poor;  im- 
mediate prospects  fair ; weather  unfavorable. 

South  Cachar — Outturn  last  month  normal ; 
prospects  fair ; unusually  heavy  rain  with  floods. 

Eastern  Dooars — Outturn  last  month  good;  im- 
mediate prospects  fair ; weather  seasonable ; mos- 
quito blight  prevalent. 

Western  Dooars — Poor  outturn  last  month;  im- 
mediate prospects  bad ; weather  too  cold  for 
time  of  year  and  checking  leaf ; mosquito  blight 
severe,  and  large  part  of  district  practically  shut 
up  with  blight. 

Sylhet — Outturn  last  month  poor ; immediate 
prospects  fair ; weather  variable. 

Darjeeling — Outturn  last  month  normal;  imme- 
diate prospects  fair ; weather  seasonable ; blight 
generally  severe  and  checking  leaf. 

Terai — ^Outturn  last  month  poor;  immediate 
I'rospects  bad ; mosquito  blight  severe. 

The  week’s  average  for  Indian  tea  was  Is.  3.37d. 
a pound;  Ceylon,  Is.  5.02d. ; Java,  8.12d. ; Sumatra, 
8.36d.  The  previous  week’s  average  was  Is.  2.87d.. 
ls.4.95d.,  9.33d.,  and  8.85d. 

United  Kingdom  Imports 

The  total  tea  exports  from  Colombo  for  Jan 
1 to  Sept.  30,  this  year,  into  the  United  Kingdom 
were  86.250,000,  and  95,138,240  pounds  for  the 
same  time  last  year. 

Imports  of  tea  by  this  country  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  present  year  totaled  307,098,913 
pounds ; duty  payments  on  307,175,331  pounds. 
Total  reexports  during  this  period  were  23,965.- 
352  pounds. 

Stocks  of  all  tea  in  bond  here  at  the  end  of  July 
totaled  207,399,380  pounds. 
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At  the  beginning  of  October  these  stocks  were 
down  to  189,710,000  pounds.  In  October,  1913, 
tea  stocks  in  bond  totaled  99,717,000  pounds. 

The  trade  in  China  tea  has  been  small,  Kintucks 
selling  at  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.,  with  finest  up  to  2s.  6d. 
Good  monings  have  sold  at  6d.  There  has  been 
brisk  inquiry  for  Ching  Wos,  and  business  has 
resulted  at  lOd.  to  Is.  3d. ; but  the  grade  is  in 
small  supply.  Panyongs  have  sold  at  6d.  to  7j4d. 
There  will  be  little  tea  coming  from  China  for  the 
rest  of  the  season. 

Tea  Output  and  Stock.s 

The  total  output  of  tea  from  India,  Ceylon,  Su- 
matra, and  Java,  which  for  1919  amounted  to  694,- 
000,000  pounds  and  in  1920  to  643,000,000  pounds, 
is  not  expected  to  exceed  532,000,000  this  year, 
according  to  the  chairman  of  the  Rubber  Planta- 
tions Investment  Trust,  which  has  large  tea  in- 
terests and  met  in  annual  session  at  the  Cannon 
wSt.  Hotel  this  week. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  exports  of 
tea  from  China  and  Japan  have  been  considerably 
less  than  formerly,  while  the  consumption  of  tea 
in  Britain,  which  amounted  in  1913  to  306,000,000 
pounds,  has  increased  to  393,000,000,  equivalent  to 
an  increase  of  28  percent.  The  chairman  also 
pointed  out  that  for  the  eight  months  ending 
August,  this  year,  deliveries  of  the  tea  out  of 
bond  amounted  to  270,000,000  pounds  as  against 

200.000. 000  in  the  same  period  for  1913,  which 
is  an  increase  of  35  percent.  Reexports  from 
Britain,  however,  continue  on  a prewar  scale; 
lower,  in  fact. 

Last  year,  at  the  end  of  August,  United  King- 
dom tea  stocks  in  bond  or  awaiting  allocation  to 
bonded  warehouses  amounted  to  240,000,000 
pounds.  At  the  end  of  August  this  year  all  tea 
had  been  allocated  and  actual  stocks  in  bond  were 

197.000. 000  pounds,  showing  a reduction  of  42,000,- 
000.  As  for  the  invisible  stocks  (tea  in  distributers’ 
hands  or  in  transit),  it  is  believed  these  are 
smaller  than  for  years. 

Coffee  Prices  Steady 

Coffee  prices  generally  have  been  steady.  Most 
of  the  following  quantities  were  sold  the  current 
week : 

222  bags  East  India  Mysore,  fair  to  good  bold 
114s.  to  120s.,  peaberry  119d.  6d.  to  120s.  6d. ; 1,343 
bags  Nairobi  common  54s.  to  74s.,  low  middling  to 
good  middling  69s.  6d.  to  108s.,  good  to  fine  bold 
colory  101s.  6d.  to  125s.  6d.,  peaberry  82s.  to  121s. 
6d. ; 566  bags  Uganda,  small  and  ordinary,  55s.  to 
55s.  6d.,  low  middling  67s.,  fair  to  good  bold  72s. 
to  87s.  6d. ; peaberry  67s.  to  90s.;  176  bags  Toro 
low  middling  to  middling  66s.  to  78s.  6d„  fair  to 
good  bold  87s.  6d.  to  93s.  6d.;  424  bags  East 
African  ordinary  55s.  to  58s.,  fair  to  good  bold 
72s.  to  79s.  6d.  j 164  bags  Vera  Paz,  middling 
grayish  112s.,  fair  to  good  bold  121s.  to  130s.,  pea- 
berry 114s.;  53  bags  Kilimanjaro,  good  middling 
colory  87s.  6d.,  fine  bold  109s. 


In  prize,  300  bags  Venezuela  country  damaged 
(at  Glasgow)  were  sold;  good  to  fine  ordinary 
56s.  6d.  to  61s.;  493  bags  Salvador  (at  Dundee) 
good  to  fine  ordinary  65s.  to  77s.;  132  bags  Rio 
(at  Liverpool)  fair  44s.  6d.  to  45s.;  1,555  bags 
Santos,  good  to  prime  51s.  to  59s.;  125  bags  Brazil 
(Leith)  fair  to  good  45s.  to  48s.;  all  per  cwt.,  ex- 
quay terms. 

The  terminal  market  has  ruled  quiet,  with  prices 
tending  easier. 

Cocoa  Butter  and  Cocoa 

Cocoa  butter  per  pound  (duty  4j4d.  imported 
and  3j^d.  British  made),  manufactured.  Is.  lid. 

Raw  cocoa  per  cwt.  in  bond  (duty  42s.  foreign, 
35s.  British-grown)  as  follows:  Trinidad,  56s.  to 
62s.;  Grenada,  46s.  to  56s.;  Jamaica,  42s.  to  56s.; 
other  British  West  India,  40s.  to  56s. ; Ceylon 
plantation,  70s.  to  90s. ; native,  40s.  to  72s. ; Guay- 
aquil, Machala,  58s.  to  60s. ; Caraquez,  58s.  to  60s. ; 
Arriba,  60s.  to  75s. ; Bahia,  56s.  to  60s. ; West 
African,  35s.  to  50s. ; St.  Thome,  55s.  to  58s. ; 
Venezuelan,  60s.  to  105s.;  Java,  60s.  to  75s.. 
Costa  Rica,  50s.  to  70s. ; San  Domingo,  40s.  to 
50s. 

Companies  in  Difficulties 

Creditors  of  T.  Debry  Fils,  Ltd.,  chocolate  and 
coffee  manufacturers  of  London,  met  this  week 
to  consider  the  figures,  which  show  liabilities  of 
approximately  $25,500.  The  book  debts  are  all 
good  and  chiefly  in  respect  of  coffee  supplied. 
Nearly  $30,000  has  been  lost  by  the  firm  since 
1917.  It  hopes  to  pay  25  cents  on  the  dollar 
within  a few  months. 

The  Jetinga  Valley  Tea  Co.,  Ltd.,  reports  a 
deficiency  of  some  $54,000  which  is  being  met  by 
the  transference  of  $50,000  from  reserve.  At 
the  meeting  held  in  London  a few  days  ago  the 
chairman  said  that,  due  to  the  general  reduced 
prices  of  tea  the  gross  revenue  last  year  was 
$136,2(K)  less  than  in  1919.  He  had  hoped  the 
company  would  be  able  to  pay  15  percent  dividend 
on  ordinary  shares,  but  the  deficit  had  upset  this 
calculation.  The  board  hopes  to  bring  the  com- 
pany up  to  date  with  machinery  renewals. 

Tea  Prices  at  Retail 

The  average  retail  price  now  paid  by  the  “work- 
ing class”  for  tea  is  less  than  38  percent  above 
prewar,  according  to  Brooke,  Bond  & Co.,  tea 
brokers  and  blenders.  As  proof  that  the  trade  is 
not  profiteering  (as  alleged  by  a section  of  the 
press  here  which  wants  to  know  why  tea  prices 
are  so  high  while  tea  planters  are  suffering  from 
a glut  of  it),  the  brokers  are  showing  newsappers 
that  the  extremely  low-grade  teas  are  not  rep- 
resentative of  teas  now  generally  retailed  to  the 
public. 

Prices  up  to  3s.  6d.  (4s.  4d.  including  duty)  a 
pound  are  bid  for  blends  of  the  Edglets  type. 
Brooke-Bond  itself  recently  bought  fine  Indian 
and  Ceylon  up  to  6s.  4d.  (7s.  2d.  with  duty). 
Tea  of  lower  grade  is  readily  obtainable  at  Is.  8d., 
and  some  retailers  supply  a blend  at  Is.  6d.  Out 
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of  this  the  government  takes  a lOd.  tax  if  empire 
grown  and  Is.  if  foreign  grown. 

British  Tea  Inspection 

All  consignments  of  tea  into  Britain  are  ex- 
amined on  importation  by  tea  inspectors  trained 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  government.  The  gov- 
ernment chemist,  in  his  report  for  the  past  year, 
finds  the  tea  trade  important  from  the  analysis 
point  of  view.  Of  32,176  packages  received  at 
the  laboratory  for  complete  examination  31.1  per- 
cent was  reported  against.  Of  these  6,979  pack- 
ages were  condemned,  the  presence  of  foreign  sub- 
stances such  as  fine  sand  or  other  impurities 
swept  up  with  warehouse  tea  making  this  im- 
perative. Another  3,664  packages  were  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

The  number  of  packages  sent  to  the  laboratory 
was  larger  than  in  any  previous  year.  In  many 
of  the  packages  the  laboratory  experts  found 
grass  seeds  from  the  plantations.  Such  adultera- 
tion was  considered  accidental,  although  a breach 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

This  rejected  tea  is  allowed,  duty  free,  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  caffein.  The  tea  is  de- 
natured under  the  supervision  of  customs  officials, 
and  samples  of  the  denatured  article  are  again 
submitted  for  laboratory  tests.  The  denaturants 
generally  used  are  lime  and  asafetida. 

Tea  Company  Affairs 

The  Mazawattee  Tea  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  declared  an 
interim  dividend  on  its  cumulative  preference 
shares  of  5^  percent  less  income  tax  for  the 
half-year  ended  June  21,  last. 

Tea  companies  are  beginning  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  bold  ones  that  already  have  announced 
their  losses  for  the  past  year.  The  Jetinga  Valley 
Co.  has  just  published  its  figures  for  the  year. 
It  reports  a substantial  loss  as  compared  with  a 
good  profit  the  preceding  year.  In  that  year  the 
ordinary  shareholders  got  a 10  percent  dividend. 
The  company’s  crop  last  year  was  well  over 
1,000,000  pounds,  although  restricted.  The  cost 
of  production  was  higher  at  Is.  3.22d.  a pound. 
The  average  sale  price  was  9.57d.,  a little  more 
than  half  that  obtained  in  1919.  The  loss  for 
the  year  Avas  i20,751,  following  a profit  of  il8,- 
621  for  1919.  After  allowing  for  the  amount 
brought  forward  and  transferring  £10,000  from 
reserve,  the  debit  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year  stood  at  £909.  The  directors  blamed 
high  exchange,  freights,  and  wages,  as  all  di- 
rectors of  tea  companies  do  these  days. 

The  Southern  India  Tea  Estates  Co.  reports 
a loss  of  £12,774  on  the  year’s  trading.  The  total 
crop  was  912,875  pounds.  The  net  sale  price  was 
6.72d.,  against  10.71  d.  a pound  last  year  when 
a profit  of  £1,440  was  recorded.  After  absorbing 
the  reserve  fund  a balance  of  £277  is  left  to  carry 


forward.  Part  of  this  company’s  gardens  has 
been  shut  down,  evidently  in  conformity  with 
the  “restriction  policy” ; but  the  directors  say  they 
hope  to  bring  this  area  into  plucking  again  very 
soon. — Brooks. 


HEARING  IN  CONSENT  CASE 


Public  Arguments  to  Be  Permitted  in  Meat 
Packers’  Attempt  to  Have  Court 
Decree  Modified 


WRITTEN  statements  in  reference  to  the  meat 
packers’  attempt  to  secure  modification  of 
the  court  decree  limiting  their  activities  to  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  meat  and  allied 
products  may  be  submitted  to  a government  com- 
mittee up  to  Nov.  18,  and  oral  statements  may 
be  arranged  beginning  on  Nov.  28. 

The  committee  consists  of  B.  T.  Hainer,  F.  C. 
Hall,  and  H.  J.  Galloway,  who  were  chosen  by  the 
secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  the 
attorney  general. 

The  proposed  modification  is  being  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Asso- 
ciation, the  Tea  Association  of  the  United  States, 
the  National  and  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Associations,  the  Canners’  League  of  California. 

The  Western  Canners’  Association  settled  its 
differences  with  the  National  and  Southern  Whole- 
sale Grocers’  Associations  at  Chicago  on  Nov.  12. 
and  resolved  in  favor  of  letting  the  Consent  De- 
cree “stand  as  it  is,  except  as  to  canned  meats.” 


TRADE  TO  HELP  RED  CROSS 


Coffee,  Tea,  and  Spice  Interests  Line  Up 
to  Raise  Part  of  $500,000 
in  Roll  Call  Week 


'T’HE  coffee,  tea,  and  spice  interests  of  New 
York  City  have  lined  up  solidly  with  the  Red 
Cross  in  its  effort  to  raise  $500,000  by  $1  member- 
ships in  Manhattan  during  the  1922  Roll  Call, 
beginning  Armistice  Day  and  continuing  till 
Thanksgiving. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  organizing  the 
city  into  various  industrial,  mercantile,  and  pro- 
fessional groups  to  facilitate  the  Roll  Call  ap- 
peal, a coffee,  tea,  and  spice  group  was  formed 
under  the  chairmanship  of  E.  W.  Payne  of  Mitsui 
& Co.,  who  selected  a committee  of  four  members 
to  cooperate  with  him.  The  headquarters  of  the 
committee  are  at  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are  A.  N. 
Derouin  of  Carter,  Macy  & Co.,  R.  B.  Meyer  of 
W.  R.  Grace  & Co.,  Ernest  Nathan  of  George  C. 
Cholwell  & Co.,  J.  W,  Adams  of  E.  M.  Qsborn  Co. 
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MONTHLY  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD 

Imports  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  other  commodities  into  the  United  States,  and 
exports,  during  September,  1921,  and  the  nine  months  of  the  statistical  year  ended  with 
September,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  previous  years. 


IMPORTS 


Coffee 


September, 

September, 

f Nine  Months  Ending  September » 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Total  pounds  

96,686,102 

63,546,231 

1,028,938,957 

1,051,906,574 

985,075,219 

Central  America  

8,610,680 

2,295,446 

123,367,353 

151,942,911 

112,626,999 

Mexico  

297,053 

1,173,330 

27,598,828 

18,446,149 

23,599,507 

West  Indies  

511,180 

552,477 

36,076,519 

26,322,561 

14,032.352 

Brazil  

66,732,566 

30,896,870 

577,967,281 

613,679,693 

594,849,462 

Colombia  

15,919,896 

23,945,216 

112,595,707 

144,064,976 

176,620,540 

Venezuela  

1,493,288 

3,802,129 

95,123,299 

60,044,151 

42,086,938 

Aden  

149,386 

238,244 

583,070 

853,063 

2,597,552 

Dutch  East  Indies 

2,254,124 

242,760 

29,646,530 

24,917,568 

7,065,126 

Other  countries  

399.759 

25,980,370 

11,635,502 

11,596,743 

Tea 

Total  pounds  

8,440,891 

8,391,377 

47,457,728 

72,104,749 

46,847,111 

United  Kingdom  

1,364,259 

989,930 

134,439 

12,413,818 

6,154,609 

Canada  

166,860 

62,429 

1,619,865 

1,286.568 

632,572 

China  

1,185,530 

6,363,797 

9,053,614 

7,868,698 

British  East  Indies 

1,113,564 

2,461,432 

8,704,157 

19,797,128 

16,920,864 

Dutch  East  Indies 

662,412 

294,256 

8,582,668 

5,778,022 

3,752,917 

Japan  

3,116,814 

21,598,423 

21,674,368 

9,982,287 

Other  countries  

280,986 

454,379 

2,101,231 

1,535,164 

Total  pounds  

Cocoa  or  Cacao, 

15,738,675 

, Crude 

13,536,355 

297,584,227 

285,776,766 

251,127,961 

Portugal  

699,675 

4,143,679 

28,024,056 

21,387 

42,682,302 

4,196,813 

42,812,833 

42,336,954 

8,535,063 

114,277,133 

9,854,332 

11,983,995 

10,183,859 

29,921,377 

4,187,849 

6.791.559 
46,342,971 

1.017.560 
45,226,768 

1,270,973 

43,777,161 

30,380,864 

15,598,795 

45,222,117 

11,311,344 

United  Kingdom  

British  West  Indies 

Cuta  

1,906,775 

1,769,826 

997.076 

2.653,471 

677,436 

Dominican  Republic  

Haiti  

Brazil  

Ecuador  

Venezuela  

British  West  Africa 

Other  countries  

3,041,898 

5,510,347 

1,309,665 

491,034 

4.363,156 

360,514 

336,667 

797,183 

1,292,732 

763,420 

1,294,695 

40,013,454 

2,697,430 

37,385,992 

47,048,475 

14,725,470 

77,570,930 

14,245,784 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 

Total  nounds  102,687  62,274  315,272  1,048,089  1,063,836 

Total  pounds  

Vanilla  Beans 

125,134  127,872 

879,619 

1,078,619 

736,221 

Total  pounds  

Spices 

4,269,363 

2.947,052 

35,223,338 

52,056,810 

45,371,963 

Capsicum — 

Unground  

287,775 

267,162 

830,019 

2,983,761 

1,773,487 

Ground  

29,286 

35.717 

1,262,387 

2,471,099 

2,052,836 

Cassia,  unground  

385,660 

426,593 

4,897,695 

6,583,717 

3,403,794 

Cloves,  unground  

624,985 

28,112 

5,566,282 

5,375,588 

3,297,669 

Ginger  root,  unground 

246,238 

512,315 

2,769,950 

7,597,779 

3,150,955 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

79,034 

115.131 

1,030,420 

1,514,522 

699,094 

Nutmeg,  unground  

322,785 

221,949 

2,993,950 

3,084,466 

2,058,412 

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground 

997,852 

962,984 

11,548.884 

11,337,396 

24,611,235 

All  ether  spices 

1,295,748 

377,089 

4,323,751 

11,108,482 

4,324,481 

Not  shelled,  pounds 

Peanuts 

165,599 

67.005 

3,504,591 

8,563,773 

4,433,323 

Shelled,  pounds  

130,720 

10,707 

20.824.910 

110,135,354 

35,565,917 

Green  or  raw,  pounds 

EXPORTS 

Coffee 

3,982,230  3,066,661 

20.600.270 

30,335,280 

27,174,162 

Roasted  er  prepared,  pounds 

70,619 

72,425 

5.429,683 

1,715,071 

858,568 

(Continued  on  page  658) 
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1921  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD  (Continued  from  page  657) 
EXPORTS  (Continued) 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 

September,  September,  ^ Nine  Months  Ending  September — 

1920  1921  1919  1920  1921 


Total  value  . . . . 

$67,016 

$12,860,378 

$8,443,679 

$975,786 

Total  value  ... 

Spices 

$26,095 

$13,443 

$439,390 

$419,671 

$150,982 

Total  value  . . . 

Flavoring  Extracts  and  Fruit  Juices 

$111,274  $<8,611  $1,026,378 

$1,044,962 

$705,852 

Total  pounds  . . 

Peanuts 

748,908 

1,125.690 

15,310,761 

6,558,029 

11,063,404 

CHANGE  IN  SEATTLE  COMPANY 

Special  Correspondence 

Seattle,  Nov.  4,  1921. — M.  H.  Jones,  for  20 
years  salesman  here  for  J.  A.  Folger  & Co.,  San 
Francisco,  has  succeeded  J.  Vaux  as  manager  of 
the  coffee  department  of  Fischer  Bros.  Co., 
wholesale  grocer.  The  latter  firm  is  now  ad- 
vertising coffee  in  Seattle  street  cars  and  37  city 
and  country  newspapers,  besides  demonstrating  at 
county  fairs.  Mr.  Jones  says  that  the  demand  for 
Max-I-Mum  coffee  has  compelled  the  company  to 
work  overtime. — J. 


AUGUST  TEA  EXAMINATIONS 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  27,  1921, — The  report 
of  the  supervising  tea  examiner  for  August  has  just 
been  issued.  It  shows  a total  of  8,735,961  pounds 
of  tea  passed  and  224,364  rejected.  Here  are  the 
details : 


Eorrposn  rtnlr^njr  

Pounds 

Passed 

512,444 

Rejected 
for  Quality 

Congou  

141,437 

India  

. ..  1,292,481 

. 

. . . 1,565,921 

Blended  Ceylon  and  India.  .. 

791 

T a va  

525.015 

r'  pylrMr*  

69,105 

"Pinorqnf^y  crrpf»n  

. ..  1,192,186 

r'onntrv  parpen  

487.137 

T'^P^^n  

. . . 2,819,444 

HiiQt  

57,910 

orancTia  . ... 

24  336 

Scented  Canton  

25,320 

Canton  oolong  

20,950 

315 

Azores  black  

1,261 



16 

Java  siftings  

224,049 

Jasmine  

207 

Total  

224.364 

By  Districts — 

... 

. . . 1,077,443 

Chicago  

. ..  566,826 

224,049 



. ..  1.692,847 

St  Paul  

132,831 

San  Francisco  

. ..  1.919,966 

170 

New  York  

. ..  3,346,048 

145 

Total  

. . . 8,735,961 

224,364 

VENEZUELAN  COFFEE  CROP 
The  1920-21  coffee  crop  of  Venezuela  was  late 
and  smaller  than  usual;  in  some  cases  of  inferior 
quality.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  crop 


is  only  70  percent  normal.  The  greater  part  of 
the  exportation  has  been  to  Europe,  where  prices 
have  been  higher  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  quantity  still  on  the  market  is  variously 
estimated  at  50,000  to  70,000  quintals  (5,000,000 
to  7,000,000  pounds).  The  normal  production  of 
this  district  is  about  340,000  bags  of  60  kilos  each. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REOUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUG.  24,  1912, 
of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  published 
monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1921. 

State  of  New  York  ) . 

County  of  New  York  ( ^ • 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  G.  S.  McMillan, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  The  Tea 
AND  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  Co.,  79 
Wall  street.  New  York. 

Editor.  W.  H.  Ukers.  79  Wall  street.  New  York. 

Managing  Editor,  C.  W.  Jennings,  79  Wall  street.  New 
York. 

Business  Manager,  G.  S.  McMillan,  79  Wall  street. 
New  York. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal  Co.,  79  Wall  street.  New  York;  W.  H.  Ukers, 
79  Wall  street.  New  York;  H.  DeGraff  Ukers,  79  Wall 
street.  New  York. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  _ giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con- 
tain statement  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide 
owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securi- 
ties than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

G.  S.  McMillan,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day  of 
September.  1921. 

(Seal)  Philip  Scandella,  Jr., 

Nota^  Public,  New  York  County,  505. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1923.) 
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I MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS  | 

I ^ A department  covering  the  activities  of  the  manufacturing  and  distrib-  | 

I uting  tea,  coffee,  spice  and  fine  grocery  interests  and  the  supply  trades.  | 


CONTAINERS  IN  SERIES 


Advantages  of  Different  Coffee  and  Tea 
Packages  as  Set  Forth  by 
Manufacturers 


' I ’HIS  instalment  of  the  container  series  has  to 
do  with  some  of  the  cartons  being  turned  out 
by  the  Globe  Folding  Box  Co.  of  Cincinnati.  The 
cartons  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut  suggest 
the  wide  variety  of  products  that  are  now  being 
packed  in  cartons.  The  group  includes  rice,  salt, 
sugar,  spice,  tea,  and  coffee  packages. 

Doubtless  one  explanation  for  the  increasing 
use  of  the  carton  for  food  products  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  well  adapted  to  use  in  connection  with 
automatic  packaging  machinery.  Other  merits 
possessed  are  low  cost  and  the  small  storage  space 
required  before  being  packed.  Some  of  the 
largest  coffee  packers  in  the  United  States  are 
now  using  cartons. 

When  asked  for  particulars  concerning  the  prod- 
uct of  his  factory,  H.  H.  Stonebarger  of  the 
Globe  company  said : 

“What  we  endeavor  to  dwell  upon  is  the  matter 
of  service  and  quality.  We  make  a specialty  of 
color  work,  and  are  particularly  equipped  with 
our  own  designing  and  engraving  departments  to 
get  up  new  designs  and  work  them  into  color 
schemes  that  have  good  advertising  value. 

“We  are  located  close  to  our  source  of  supply 
for  raw  materials,  and  therefore  cannot  only 
furnish  the  quality,  but  give  prompt  deliveries  as 


well.  We  are  in  position  to  work  up  attractive 
designs  and  to  register  in  the  colors  so  that  the 
hnished  cartons  run  uniform  in  appearance. 

“We  do  not  especially  appeal  to  the  large  quan- 
tity purchases  with  a minimum  of  colors,  but 
rather  to  those  who  buy  in  good  quantities  but 
are  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  they 
want  furnished.” 


DENVER  COMPANY  EXPANDS 
The  Spray  Coffee  & Spice  Go.,  of  Denver,  has 
just  established  a new  baking-powder  department, 
fully  equipped  with  manufacturing  machinery 
made  by  the  J.  H.  Day  Co.  New  offices  have  been 
opened  at  the  main  factory  building,  21st  and 
Market  Sts. 


OPEN-PRICE  STATEMENT  PUT  OFF 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  4,  1921. — An- 

nouncement was  made  in  Washington  some 
weeks  ago  that  the  administration  would  issue 
a statement  soon  prepared  by  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Justice  regarding  their  attitude 
on  open-price  associations. 

The  secretary  of  Commerce  had  a conference 
last  week  with  the  attorney  general  in  connec- 
tion with  this  announcement,  and  it  was  decided 
not  to  issue  a statement  at  this  time.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  attorney  general  felt  that,  be- 
cause the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  an 
open-price  association  case  before  it,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  issue  a statement  now. — Lamm. 


A Gkol'I'  or  Cartons  Being  Turned  Out  hy  a Leading  M anue acturer 
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NEW  COFFEE  GRINDING  MILL 


Appliance  to  Replace  Well  Known  Burns 
No.  11  Mill  Is  Noiseless,  Simple, 
and  Durable 


TABEZ  BURNS  & SONS  have  recently  per- 
^ fected  a new  type  of  coffee  grinding  mill  which 
will  supersede  their  well  known  No.  11  mill.  The 
new  one  is  called  No.  12,  and  is  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  general  work,  particularly  the 
class  of  grinding  demanded  by  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  coffee  trade. 

This  grinder  is  of  the  flat-plate  type,  the  feed 
being  regulated  by  a flight  or  special  feed  screw 
which  draws  the  coffee  from  the  hopper  and,  car- 
ries it  to  the  grinding  plates.  The  rear  plate  is 
mounted  in  fixed  position  on  the  frame  of  the 
machine,  while  the  front  or  runner  plate  is  at- 
tached to  the  same  shaft  that  carries  the  feeder 
flight. 

A coil  spring  mounted  under  a protective  collar 
on  the  shaft  acts  in  such  a way  as  to  hold  the 
shaft  against  a thrust-block  in  the  head,  thus 
keeping  the  plates  apart  when  no  goods  are  be- 
ing ground.  This  contributes  largely  to  the  re- 
markably noiseless  operation  of  the  mill  when  run- 
ning empty. 

An  adjustment  hand  wheel  in  the  head  permits 
the  runner  plate  to  be  moved  toward  or  away 
from  the  fixed  plate  so  as  to  adjust  the  fineness 
of  the  grind.  The  grinding  parts  are  so  machined 
and  assembled  as  to  assure  truly  parallel  grinding 
surfaces ; thus  improving  the  uniformity  of  the 
product.  The  runner  head  is  equipped  with  spe- 
cial scrapers  which  prevent  any  accumulation  of 
ground  coffee. 

The  head  of  the  mill,  which  carries  the  thrust 
bearing  and  adjustment  wheel,  is  attached  by 
means  of  a hinge  on  one  side  and  a release  rod 
on  the  other.  The  inside  is  instantly  accessible  by 
loosening  the  release  spring  and  swinging  back 


the  head  (as  shown  in  figure  2).  Whenever  nails, 
nuts,  or  similar  materials  pass  through  the 
mill,  the  release  spring,  which  holds  the  head  in 
working  position,  allows  the  plates  to  be  forced 
apart,  thus  protecting  them  from  damage. 

The  power  pulley  is  outside  the  frame  and  be- 
yond the  feed  hopper,  so  that  the  driving  belt  can 
come  from  any  direction.  When  desired  this  mill 
is  furnished  with  individual  motor  drive.  The 
motor  is  mounted  on  the  base  of  the  machine, 
making  a self-contained  unit  ready  to  be  con- 
nected to  the  electrical  supply  system. 

When  operated  at  about  650  r.p.m.  a 2-hp, 
motor  is  required,  and  the  capacity  is  approximate- 
ly 500  pounds  of  medium-ground  coffee.  The  de- 
gree of  grinding  may  be  adjusted  quickly,  easily, 
and  accurately  by  means  of  a hand  wheel  at  the 
front  head,  and  once  adjusted  it  is  locked  into 
position  by  a latch. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  machine  are 
noiseless  running,  accurate  adjustment,  simplicity 
and  durability  of  working  parts,  low  cost  of  re- 
newals, and  efficiency  of  operation. 


DETROIT  LABORATORY  BRINGS  SUIT 
The  Detroit  Testing  Laboratory  brought  suit 
for  an  accounting  against  Floyd  W.  Robison 
and  others,  alleging  that  when  they  were  in  its 
employ  they  discovered  new  methods  for  improv- 
ing coffee,  later  organizing  the  Cultured  Coffee 
Co.  for  the  development  of  the  discovery,  and  that 
Robison  has  benefited  to  the  extent  of  $50,000. 
The  suit  was  tried  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Detroit 
and  was  decided  in  Mr.  Robison’s  favor  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1921. 


Newest 

Burns 

Coffee 

Mill 


Detailed  View  of  Grinding  Parts  of  New  Burns  Mill 
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A Typical  English  Multiple  Shop 


THE  ENGLISH  TEA  CHAIN  STORE 


How  the  Huge  Multiple  Shops  Create 
Big  Demand  for  Tea  and  Cocoa — 

Lyons  May  Come  Here 

Staff  Correspondence 

London,  Oct.  31,  1921. 

NE  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  art  of 
creating  and  maintaining  the  huge  de- 
mand this  side  for  tea  and  cocoa  is  the 
multiple  shop ; in  other  words,  the  chain 
store.  The  fierce  competition  that  exists 
among  such  concerns  as  Lyons,  the  Home  & 
Colonial,  Liptons,  the  International  Stores, 
Sainsburys,  and  similar  organizations,  all  of 
which  concentrate  in  boosting  special  brands 
of  tea  and  other  fine  groceries  bearing  their 
own  trading  names,  is  such  that  the  consumer’s 
interest  in  these  commodities  is  never  allowed 
to  flag. 

Recently,  when  all  teas  were  the  subject  of 
substantial  price  reductions,  the  thousands  of 
stores  operated  by  these  multiple  companies 
throughout  the  country  displayed  practically  noth- 
ing else  in  their  windows  but  tea  and  cocoa. 

The  Home  & Colonial,  for  instance,  has  shops 
in  every  town  and  city  of  the  kingdom,  which 
exist  chiefly  as  a medium  for  the  distribution  of 
tea,  cocoa,  coffee,  and  other  grocery  lines.  When- 
ever a drop  in  tea  is  announced  on  Mincing  Lane 
the  windows  of  these  stores  are  immediately 
plastered  with  bold  statements  of  this  fact.  The 
new  prices  are  posted  up  and  tea  or  cocoa  (which 
ever  is  affected)  is  given  exclusive  right  of  way 
in  the  window  trim  over  all  other  commodities. 

Often  these  tea,  cocoa,  and  coffee  displays  are 
changed  daily.  All  packet  tea  is  put  up  in  bright- 
ly colored  covers,  and  the  various  brands  are 
built  up  in  all  manner  of  shapes,  the  effect  being 
artistic  and  attractive.  Such  concerns  as  Lipton, 
Lyons,  and  the  Aerated  Bread  Co.  make  tea  and 
coffee  a feature  of  their  tea  and  candy  parlors 
besides  distributing  in  a very  big  way  to  the 
grocery  trade. 

The  Lyons  shops  number  several  hundred  in 
Ixindon  alone,  and  in  all  their  super-tearooms  the 
Lyons  brand  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  con-, 
gested  state  of  the  stores  all  day  long.  All 
these  people  are  consistent  advertisers  of  the  tea 
brands.  Lyons,  by  the  way,  is  planning  to  open 
up  several  hundred  chain  tearoom  and  candy 
stores  in  the  United  States  on  the  plan  that  has 
proved  so  successful  in  this  country. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  a close  competitor  with 
the  I.yons  houses  in  the  matter  of  tea,  and  Sir 
Thomas’s  posters  advertising  the  Lipton  blend  as 


supplied  from  the  Lipton  tea  gardens  of  Ceylon 
are  all  over  the  metropolis. 

The  illustration  shows  one  of  the  Home  & 
Colonial  stores  in  a small  town  not  far  from 
London  at  the  time  of  a drop  in  tea  prices.  The 
entire  background  of  the  window  is  built  up  of 
tinfoil  packets  of  tea,  with  glass  dishes  containing 
various  loose  brands  placed  here  and  there  in  the 
foreground. — Brooks. 


COFFEE  IN  CHILDS  RESTAURANTS 
According  to  an  article  in  the  November  Ameri- 
can Magazine,  the  Childs  restaurants  serve 
40,000,000  cups  of  coffee  a year,  which  are  made 
from  375  tons  of  ground  coffee.  This  figures  an 
average  of  53  cups  to  the  pound.  The  annual  tea 
consumption  of  these  restaurants  is  given  as 
20,000  pounds,  in  the  45,0(X),000,000  meal  orders. 


INDIA  TEA  FIRM  SEEKS  MARKET 

.Staff  CorrespoiKlent'c 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  31,  1921. — The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  received  information 
from  the  American  consul  general  at  Calcutta, 
India,  that  one  of  the  large  firms  there  is  desirous 
of  establishing  connections  with  firms  in  the 
United  States  interested  in  the  import  of  Assam 
tea,  blended  as  suitable  for  the  American  market, 
and  packed  in  quantities  of  one  to  five  pounds  as 
desired.  Light  wooden  chests  will  be  used,  each 
bearing  the  name  of  the  lea  garden  and  the  net 
and  gross  weights.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  Indian 
firm  to  offer  the  tea  to  purchasers  in  the  original 
boxes  as  packed  in  the  tea-garden. — Lamm. 
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COFFEE  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 


New  York  Company  Hands  Out  20,000 
Cups  and  Creates  Added  Demand 
for  Its  Speeial  Brand 

/^XE  of  the  attractive  booths  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse  this  fall  was  that  of 
O.  V.  Tracy  & Co.,  importers  of  coffees,  teas,  and 
spices  with  headquarters  at  that  cit\-.  It  was  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  its  llouquet  coffee,  which 
has  a large  vogue  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  booth  was  large  and  hnely  decorated,  and 
a number  of  young  ladies  were  there  constantly 
serving  coffee  to  visitors. 

Alore  than  20,000  cups  of  the  coffee  were  served, 
with  the  result  that  many  orders  were  received  at 
the  booth.  These  were  delivered  through  inde- 
pendent retail  grocery  stores,  as  Tracy  & Co.  are 
jobbers. 


EDUCATING  IN  COFFEE  ROASTING 
\V.  S.  Scott,  manager  of  the  tea  and  coffee  de- 
partment of  Goodwins,  Ltd.,  at  Montreal,  has 
greatly  increased  sales  of  coffee  by  giving  the 
clerks  and  the  public  a more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  preparation  of  coffee  from  the  time  the 
green  berry  is  put  into  the  roaster  until  the  fra- 
grant ground  coffee  is  ready  for  the  bag.  In  the 
store  are  a large  roaster  and  a grinder,  so  sit- 
uated that  the  public  passing  the  counter  cannot 
help  but  see  the  process  and  smell  the  pleasing 
odor. 

Each  clerk  is  convinced  of  the  quality  of  the 
coffee  he  is  selling  by  the  fact  that  he  is  prepar- 
ing it  himself. 


AMERICAN  COFFEE  CO.  ACTIVITIES 
The  American  Coffee  Co.,  New  Orleans  roaster, 
recently  added  two  Cole  mills,  another  Scott 
weighing  machine,  and  increased  its  storage  space 
for  roasted  and  green  coffee  by  50  percent. 
Sprinkler  equipment  for  the  entire  building  has 
been  contracted  for. 

The  company  will  have  a display  at  the  Louis- 
iana State  Fair  at  Shreveport,  as  has  been  its 
custom  for  the  last  15  years. 


COFFEE  CAMPAIGN  PLANNED 


Glendora  Products  Co.  Will  Launch  Ex- 
tensive Publicity  Effort  for  Its 
Package  Coffee 

UK  Glendora  Products  Co.,  of  Warren,  Pa., 
will  shortly  start  an  aggressive  sales  and 
publicity  campaign  in  behalf  of  Glendora  coffee. 

R.  W.  Whitehill,  vice  president  of  the  firm,  who 
has  just  been  elected  a director  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association,  says  that  the  business 
is  in  a particularly  advantageous  position,  owing  to 
exceptionally  low  overhead  and  excellent  shipping 
facilities.  New  machinery  was  recently  installed, 
which  increases  the  plant’s  capacity  over  100%. 

Glendora  coffee  is  marketed  only  through 
wholesale  distributers.  All  of  the  latters’  reports 
show  a healthy  increase  over  the  last  year,  not- 
withstanding that  this  has  been  considered  a dull 
year  in  nearly  all  lines. 

Glendora  coffee  is  sold  in  tins  only  of  one  and 
three  pounds’  capacit}\  The  larger  package  is 
lithographed  and  valuable  for  its  utility  in  the 
home  after  being  emptied. 


A Striking  Coffee  Booth  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
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Cartons  carrying  the  ^ove  imprint  are  manu- 
factured in  one  of  the  most  complete  and  up-to- 
date  plants  in  the  industry. 

Located  near  board  mills  noted  for  their  quality, 
the  factory  was  designed  and  built  to  manufacture 
high  grade  boxes  at  a minimum  of  cost. 

With  a complete  organization  including  its  own 
designing,  art  and  engraving  departments.  The 
Globe  Folding  Box  Company  is  equipped  to  handle 
high  grade  color  work  giving  service,  quality  and 
price,  the  three  essentials  you  should  always  look 
for. 

Your  Inquiries  Solicited 

Vhe  GLOBE  FOLDING  BOX  CO. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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SWANSDOWN  COFFEE  CAMPAIGN 

Pittsburgh  Roaster  Will  Soon  Start  Aggres- 
sive Publicity  and  Sales 
Program 

The  Swansdown  Coffee  Co.,  one  of  the  newer 
coffee-roasting  concerns  in  Pittsburgh,  an- 
nounces that  it  will  shortly  launch  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign  in  behalf  of  Swansdown 
coffee,  using  newspapers,  billboards,  and  street- 
cars, One  hundred  and  one  prizes  will  be  given 
consumers  writing  the  best  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject, “Why  I like  Swansdown  coffee  best.” 

This  company  is  under  the  management  of  J. 
Ed.  Hylton  and  James  Osborn.  H,  J.  Kueff, 
who  was  in  the  green-coffee  department  of  Ar- 
buckle  Bros,  and  more  recently  with  Russell  & 
Co.,  New  York,  is  assistant  to  Mr.  Osborn.  The 
latter  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  production 
and  sale  of  coffee.  Mr.  Hylton,  the  sales  mana- 
ger, at  one  time  had  charge  of  the  Pittsburgh 
office  of  Arbuckle  Bros.,  and  was  afterward 
with  the  Franco-American  Coffee  Co. 

“Our  plan  has  been  worked  out  in  such  a way 
as  to  render  real  service  to  the  independent  mer- 
chant,” says  Mr.  Hylton.  “So  we  can  naturally 
expect  to  do  a tremendous  coffee  business.  We 
don’t  know  of  any  reason  why  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  develop  a national  business,  as  we  can 
get  all  the  capital  necessary,  and  we  fully  realize^, 
the  importance  of  having  capable  men  in  charge 
of  every  department. 

“We  have  purchased  the  latest  improved  Hunt- 
ley  equipment  and  blueprints  are  being  prepared 
for  a large  battery  of  Monitor  roasters,  which 
are  to  be  installed  in  our  five-story  plant  at  2132 
Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh.” 


TIN  BOXES  FOR  CANDY 

The  Tin  Decorating  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  has  is- 
sued an  elaborately  illustrated  brochure  on  its 
candy  and  nut  packages,  which  are  treated  in  great 
number  of  designs  and  shapes,  all  attractively 
decorated. 

CLYDE  HEFFNER’S  ACTIVITIES 

Special  Correspondence 

Indianapolis,  Oct.  27,  1921. — Clyde  R.  Heffner, 
formerly  and  for  many  years  with  the  William  H. 
Block  Co.,  has  taken  charge  of  the  coffee,  tea, 
and  spice  department  in  the  basement  of  the 
New  York  Store.  Nationally  advertised  brands 
will  be  handled  as  well  as  the  well  known  bulk 
lines  that  Mr.  Heffner  has  carried  in  the  past. 

Additional  interest  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
this  new  department  is  the  first  of  a chain  of 
such  departments  that  Mr.  Heffner  is  inaugurat- 
ing over  the  state  in  department  stores.  Orville 


Campbell,  long  with  the  Block  company,  will  be 
in  charge  locally,  while  Mr.  Heffner  will  have 
general  supervision  of  the  new  chain  of  depart- 
ments.— H.  G.  S. 


TWO  ERONT  STREET  OMISSIONS 
Owing  to  an  inadvertent  error,  two  names  were 
omitted  from  the  list  of  occupants  printed  under 
the  Front  St.,  New  York,  photographs  in  .the*' 
October  issue.  William  Bayne  & Co.,  who  have 
been  located  at  105  Front  St.  for  many  years, 
should  have  been  listed,  also  Anthony  B.  Mc- 
Lean, green-coffee  importer  and  jobber  at  88 
Front  St. 


CARTER-MACY’S  HALLOWE’EN  PARTY 
The  home-office  force  of  Carter,  Macy  & Co., 
New  York  tea  importers,  held  a Hallowe’en  party 
on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Oct.  31.  The  office 
was  closed  for  business  at  4 o’clock  and  all  re- 
paired to  a large  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
building,  which  room  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
employees  by  President  Derouin  and  attractively 
decorated  by  a volunteer  committee. 

Refreshments  consisting  of  ice  cream,  French 
pastry,  candy,  and  fruit  were  enjoyed  by  all  and 
a grab-bag  holding  a various  assortment  of 
^ souvenirs  occasioned  considerable  merriment. 
Some  of  those  present  were  persuaded  to  make 
a few  remarks,  and  an  atmosphere  of  good-fellow- 
ship prevailed  throughout. 


GUMMED  LABEL  SPECIALISTS 
The  Lingert  Roll  Label  Co.,  46  Beekman  St., 
New  York,  is  conducting  a sales  campaign  among 
tea  and  coffee  packers  and  distributers  in  behalf 
of  its  gummed  and  ungummed  labels  of  every  de- 
scription. They  are  supplied  in  rolls,  cut  singly, 
and  die  cut.  The  firm  also  handles  sealing  tape, 
plain  and  printed. 


CHINA  TEA  TAX  STILL  SUSPENDED 
The  period  of  exemption  of  all  kinds  of  Chinese 
tea  from  maritime  customs  export  duties  and 
from  half  of  the  inland  duties  is  extended  from 
Oct.  10,  1921,  for  one  year.  Further  extension 
for  a year  will  be  applied  for  in  May  or  June,  1922. 
Tea  has  been  exempt  from  export  duties  since 
Oct.  10,  1919. 


THE  HOLWICK  COFFEE  MILL 
B.  C.  Holwick,  of  Canton,  O.,  is  calling  special 
attention  to  his  electric  coffee  mills.  They  have 
capacity  of  two  to  four  pounds  a minute,  and  are 
equipped  with  an  automatic  nail  release  that  is  said 
to  work.  There  are  only  two  bearings,  which 
rarely  need  attention,  and  every  attention  is  paid 
to  appearance. 
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^“YOU  HAVE  EVERY  COFFEE  BUT  OURS” 

exclaimed  the  representative  of  a well-known  Roaster  after  inspecting  our  exhibit  at  the 
Convention. 

From  Boston,  “La  Touraine”  packages  (“Brightwood”  style)  showed  the  unique  economy 
of  standardizing  the  dimensions  of  say  % and  1 lb.  sizes  to  fit  a common  shipping  case. 

From  New  York,  “Yuban”  inner  and  outer  packages  (“Glue-end”  style)  illustrated  the 
completeness  of  the  packaging  process  now  covered  by  “National”  bottom  sealers,  weighers, 
top  sealers  and  wax  wrappers. 

From  St.  Louis  an  assortment  of  “Faustf’  packages  demonstrated  the  ready  adaptability 
to  Coffee,  Tea  and  Spice  sizes  and  weights  of  a single  chain  of  “National”  machines. 


AN  UNBROKEN  LINE  OF  “BRIGHTWOOD”  CARTONS 


testified  to  the  growing  popularity  of  this  “National”  specialty. 

From  “Battleship”  to  “White  House”  the  famous  brands  bore  witness — from  Arkansas 
and  Iowa  and  Minnesota  ! 

When  we  explained  to  our  friend  that  we  only  showed  those  Coffees  actually  handled 
by  our  equipment  he  agreed  that  this  was  “as  it  should  be.” 

At  the  very  moment  he  was  speaking  our  erector  was  in  his  plant  installing  a “Scott” 
automatic  for  weighing  and  packing  his  vacuum  cans.  So  his  brand  will  be  shown  in  the 
“National”  exhibit  next  year — will  yours? 


National  Packaging  Machinery  Co. 

sole:  manu facto re:rs  and  distributors 


172-186  Green  St.,  Jamaica  Plain.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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NEW  CANADIAN  IMPORT  RULING 

The  new  Canadian  ruling  requiring  the  marking 
of  the  country  of  origin  on  each  article  imported 
into  that  country  will  take  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1922, 
having  been  postponed  from  Oct,  1, 

AMERICAN  ARMY  EMERGENCY  RATION 

A study  made  by  F.  Rothea  (Bulletin  des 
Sciences  Pharmacologiques,  -28,  106-10,  1921)  of  the 
chemical  composition  and  fuel  value  of  the  emer- 
gency ration  of  the  American  army  deserves  at- 
tention and  confirmation,  inasmuch  as  the  analyses 
obtained  by  him  demonstrate  that  the  material  is 
far  from  sufficient  to  supply  adequate  nourish- 
ment for  an  active  man  for  the  stated  period  of 
24  hours. 

The  chocolate  cakes  supplied  contain  1.84  per- 
cent water,  1,95  percent  ash,  7.26  percent  nitrog- 
enous matter,  25.63  percent  fats,  46.92  percent 
sucrose,  and  16.40  percent  non-nitrogenous  ex- 
tractives (starch,  etc.).  Judging  from  ^the  analy- 
sis, the  cakes  are  made  of  approximately  equal 
parts  of  pure  cocoa  and  cane  sugar. 

The  meat  biscuit  contains  9.78  percent  water, 
3.51  percent  ash,  53.43  percent  nitrogenous 
materials,  2.58  percent  fats,  47.09  percent  amyla- 
ceous matter,  and  1.61  percent  cellulose  debris. 
Apparently  the  biscuits  are  a mixture  of  whole 
flour  and  meat  powder,  the  latter  constituent 
having  been  defatted. 

The  total  calories  as  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  digestibility  are  but  1,239;  hardly  an  adequate 
ration, — Trigg. 


A PEANUT  FOLDER 
Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  New  York,  have  issued 
an  unusually  complete  brochure  on  “Peanut  But- 
ter,” which  covers  36  pages  and  is  full  of  pictures. 
It  contains  a lot  of  information  about  the  peanut 
industry,  the  manufacture  and  handling  of  the 
product,  and  the  machinery  used. 


NEW  CALCULATING  MACHINE 
The  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  with 
general  offices  in  the  Wpolworth  Building,  New 
York,  and  factory  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  just 
brought  out  a new  machine,  to  be  made  up  in 
three  sizes,  12  to  20-place  capacity:  This  wide 

range  is  aimed  to  supply  a machine  for  every 
figuring  need. 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  ON  WEIGHERS 
E.  Edtbauer  & Co.,  manufacturers  of  Duplex 
automatic  weighers  at  Chicago,  are  giving  a dis- 
count of  16^  percent  on  all  orders  for  No.  1 
weighers  received  this  month.  This  is  in  com- 
memoration of  the  company’s  12th  anniversary, 
and  will  last  only  through  November.  Checks  of 
$125  will  be  honored  for  the  $150  machines. 




I GROCERY  TRADE  DIGEST  | 

I ^ The  most  important  news  happenings  | 
1 of  the  month  boiled  down  for  busy  readers.  | 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiinmiiimnimiiiiinimiiiniuimiinimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiinimmr. 

Government  Canned  Food  Agent 

B.  R,  Hart  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  been  named 
by  Dr,  Julius  Klein,  chief  of  the  Government  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  & Domestic  Commerce,  as  special 
agent  for  the  canned  foods  industry.  He  was 
for  15  years  in  charge  of  food  and  drug  inspection 
ill  districts  under  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and 
in  recent  years  was  in  the  inspection  service  of  the 
National  Canners  Association. 

The  association’s  advisory  committee  has  pre- 
pared a tentative  program  for  the  consideration 
of  the  government,  recommending  the  securing 
of  information  showing  the  consumption  of  canned 
goods  in  foreign  countries,  the  quantities  pro- 
duced here,  the  imports  and  countries  of  origin, 
cases  of  discriminatory  tariffs,  foreign  regulations 
for  marking  of  packages,  weights,  food  standards, 
trademarks.  Custom  House  rules,  etc. 


Wagon  Man  in  U.  S.  Chamber 
Charles  A.  Smith,  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  named 
national  councilor  to  represent  the  National  Re- 
tail Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Association  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

This  council  consists  of  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  1,600  commercial  and  industrial  or- 
ganizations making  up  the  chamber’s  membership, 
and  serves  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  council  holds  a special  meeting 
preceding  the  annual  convention  of  the  chamber, 
to  pass  on  the  program  and  to  select  a nominating 
committee. 


Georgia  Wholesalers  Meet 
The  Georgia  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  at 
Atlanta,  on  Oct.  20,  1921,  elected  B.  Y.  Wallace 
of  Tifton  president,  who  urged  southern  farmers 
to  diversify  their  crops,  paying  more  attention  to 
peanuts,  hogs,  and  potatoes. 


Packers’  Service  Rehearing 
Three  Chicago  meat  packers  have  asked  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  grant  a re- 
hearing on  the  Peddler  Car  and  Service  ques- 
tions, seeking  a modification  of  the  decision  so 
that  “lard  compound,  lard  substitutes,  and  canned 
meats,  regardless  of  their  vegetable  or  meat  con- 
tent, be  permitted  to  take  carload  rates  in  a mixed 
car  with  fresh  meat  and  packing-house  products.” 
The  commission  refused  to  reopen  the  case  on 
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HARD  & RAND 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Coffee 

Head  Office: 

Branch  City  Sales  Office: 

107  Wall  St,,  New  York  City 

202  Franklin  St,,  New  York  City 

FOREIGN 

BRANCHES: 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Batavia,  Java 

Santos,  Brazil 

Cordoba,  Mexico 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

Victoria,  Brazil 

London,  England 

Venezuela 

DOMESTIC 

BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Correspondents  in  all  other  p’rincipal  markets 
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anything  except  lard  substitutes  and  compounds. 

The  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
is  opposing  the  petition.  Briefs  are  due  on 
Nov.  17. 

Sugar  in  Hawaii 

The  following  shows  the  tons  of  sugar  manu- 
factured in  Hawaii,  the  number  of  acres  planted 
to  sugarcane,  and  the  number  of  laborers  em- 
ployed on  sugar  plantations : 


T ons  Sugar, 

No. 

2,000  Lbs. 

Acreage 

Laborers 

1904 

367,475 

91,798 

44,230 

1905 

426,428 

95,444 

44,949 

1906 

429,213 

91,798 

41,303 

1907 

.." 440,017 

99,716 

44,575 

1908 

521,123 

101,380 

44,789 

1909 

535,156 

106,127 

41,748 

1910 

517,090 

110,247 

42,846 

1911 

566,821 

112,796 

44,268 

1912 

595,258 

113,866 

46,930 

1913 

546,798 

113,548 

45,875 

1914 

617,038 

114,458 

46,213 

1915 

646,445 

117,078 

44,299 

1916 

593,483 

114,269 

46,117 

1917 

644,574 

120,251 

46,695 

1918 

516,842 

119,747 

44,708 

1919 

603,583 

120.629 

45,311 

1920 

556,871 

115,118 

44,295 

Canners  to  Convene  at  Louisville 
The  next  conventions  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  and  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  January, 
1922. 


Cuba’s  Sugar  Production 
Cuba  produces  enough  sugar  to  supply  all  the 
needs  of  the  United  States ; but  only  half  of  it 
is  marketed  here,  the  rest  coming  from  western 
states,  Louisiana,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines.  The  Cuban  production  for  the  last 
10  years  has  been  as  follows : 

Long  Tons 

1911- 12  1,895,984 

1912- 13  2,428,537 

1913- 14  2,597,732 

1914- 15  2,592,667 


1916-17  

3,023,720 

1917-18  

3,446,083 

1918-19  

3,971,776 

1919-20  

3,730,077 

1920-21  

*3,900,000 

* Estimated. 


NEW  CASH  DRAWER  MACHINE 
‘ The  Sunstrand  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Rockford, 
111.,  is  advertising  a new  cash  drawer,  made  of 
mahogany,  with  only  10  keys,  which  is  said  to  have 
all  the  advantages  of  the  finest  casl|  drawers  in 
the  market. 


MARTINSON  BUYS  A BUILDING 
Joseph  Martinson,  coffee  roaster  at  25  Old  Slip, 
has  bought  the  six-story  building  at  85  Water  St., 
New  York,  and  will  occupy  the  upper  part  with 
his  own  business. 


SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 


The  Victory  Tea  Co.  of  Indianapolis  has  filed  a 
certificate  of  final  dissolution. 

The  Economy  Grocery  Co.,  which  operates  75 
chain  stores  in  New  England,  has  installed  a mod- 
ern coffee-roasting  plant  in  the  warehouse  at 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  which  includes  a 500-pound 
Jubilee  roaster,  with  tiplex  cooler  and  stoner  and 
labor-saving  connections. 

H.  C.  Balsiger,  secretary  of  the  National  Re- 
tail Growers’  Association,  was  in  New  York  late 
in  October. 

The  J.  J.  Hogan  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  of 
LaCrosse,  Wis.,  has  installed  No.  3 Monitor  coffee 
roasters,  coolers,  stoners,  steel-cut  machine,  gran- 
ulator, elevators,  etc. 

The  F.  E.  Warren  Coffee  Co.  of  El  Paso,  Tex., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  by  F,  E. 
Warren,  J.  F.  Warren,  and  C.  C.  Cooper. 

The  Springfield,  O.,  Tea  Co.  recently  bought  a 
Burns  No.  1 coffee  granulating  mill,  with  feed  and 
discharge  bins. 

Harold  H.  Cluse,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  at  the  Toronto 
office  of  the  Salada  Tea  Co.,  has  been  made  man- 
ager at  Montreal.  ^ 

The  Kroger  Grocery  & Baking  Co.  of  Cincin- 
nati is  installing  another  Monitor  coffee  unit,  in- 
cluding a No.  3 roaster,  cooler  and  stoner,  bins, 
piping,  etc.,  and  making  the  fifth  Monitor  instal- 
lation. 

The  Duka  Ne  Coffee  Corp.  has  been  incorpora- 
ted at  Wilmington,  Del.,  with  $100,000  to  $175,000 
capital. 

Frank  J.  Nickels  has  opened  a retail  tea  and 
coffee  store  at  1454  Myrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  has  a Burns  No.  7 (half-bag)  outfit. 

J.  M.  Fly  of  Memphis,  president  of  the  com- 
pany that  operates  47  Bowers  grocery  stores  and 
of  the  Fly  & Hobson  Co.,  a large  wholesale 
grocery  house,  was  in  New  Yark  late  in  October. 

The  Southern  States  Coffee  Co.  of  Columbus, 
Ga.,  is  putting  in  a Monitor  coffee-roasting  outfit. 

The  Mervine  Mfg.  Co.  (paper  containers)  has 
been  incorporated  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  with 
$1,000,000  capital. 

The  Coffee  Ranch  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  has  put  in 
a Monitor  coffee-roasting,  cooling,  and  stoning 
plant. 

Anson  L.  Clark  & Co.,  who  lately  opened  a 
coffee  brokerage  business  at  98  Front  St.,  New 
York,  have  put  in  a complete  Burns  testing  outfit, 
including  a four-cylinder  roaster,  electric  grinder, 
revolving  table,  etc. 

The  King  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  Memphis,  has-been 
incorporated  by  R.  W.  Jones,  L.  C.  DuBois,  George 
W.  and  Bert  Tucker,  and  Newman  Brandon  Jr. 

The  Springfield,  111.,  Coffee  & Spice  Co.,  has 
added  Monitor  machinery  to  its  plant. 

John  Brummer  Jr.,  formerly  with  Irwin-Harri- 
sons  & Crosfield  and  Carter,  Macy  & Co.,  is  now 
sales  manager  of  the  Stiles-Pellens  Coffee  Co.  of 
Cincinnati. 

George  Steiner  & Co.,  Detroit,  have  bought  a 
Burns  300-pound  Jubilee  roaster. 

Wilbur  S.  Hopkins  has  gone  from  the  Chicago 
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New  York  Green -Coffee  Men 

All  these  men  were  at  the  X.  C.  R.  A.  convention ; 
but  the  picture  was  received  too  late  for  inclusion  in 
the  convention  department.  They  are,  from  left  to 
right:  G.  F.  Oldroyd,  llraunling  Coffee  Co.;  C.  R. 

Coffin,  Sasco  Coffee  Co.;  Anthony  1>.  ^IcLean ; .K  D. 
Christian,  Braunling  Coffee  Co.;  Morris  Brown,  T.  P. 
Jones  Co. 


office  to  Philadelphia  as  vice  president  of  the  A. 
Colburn  Co.,  importer  and  distributer  of  tea 
and  spices.  The  Chicago  branch  is  in  charge  of 
Harry  J.  Ahles. 

The  Pure  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York  Bak- 
ing Powder  Co.,  and  Darling  Products  have 
merged. 

The  Thornton  Mfg.  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has 
installed  a Burns  half-bag  roaster,  with  revolving 
cooler  and  stoner,  also  a Burns  grinding  mill. 

The  Goff  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  bv  WiP 
liam  and  Ralph  Goff,  J.  T.  Thornburg,  A.  J.  Tal- 
bott, and  G.  M.  McLaughlin. 

J.  H.  Jones  & Son,  Richmond,  Va.,  have  in- 
stalled a small  Monitor  coffee-roasting  plant. 

Judgment  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  was 
entered  by  the  government  against  the  Charles  L. 
Heinle  Specialty  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  having 
shipped  misbranded  and  adulterated  Crescent  brand 
of  vanilla  and  lemon  flavoring  substitutes  into 
Delaware. 

New  York  firms  that  have  installed  new  Burns 
No.  12  coffee  mills  include  Crooks,  Thomas  & 
Co.,  S.  A.  Schonbrunn  & Co.,  Joseph  Martinson, 
M.  1.  Horwitz,  Fiske  & Brown,  the  Domino  Coffee 
Mills,  New  Colonial  Mills,  and  C.  Papadopulos. 

The  Heekin  Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  discontinuing  its 
tea,  spice,  and  flavoring  extract  departments,  and 
will  concentrate  on  coffee  and  baking  powder. 

The  Sweeney  Coffee  Co.,  successor  of  the 
Bruner  Coffee  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  installed 
a No.  1 Burns  granulating  outfit. 

E.  & A.  Opler,  cocoa  and  chocolate,  have  taken 
the  entire  building  at  2209-15  Elston  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, and  will  have  a private  railroad  switch  track 
of  their  own.  Their  business  is  growing  fast. 

The  Lorraine  Coffee  Co.,  Lynn,  ]\Iass.,  has 
bought  a Burns  No.  6 coffee-roasting  outfit  of  one- 
bag  capacity. 

S.  Pfeifer  & Co.,  New  Orleans,  was  assessed 


the  costs  in  a government  proceeding  against  them 
for  having  sent  a partly  decomposed  shipment  of 
green  coffee  into  Missouri. 

J.  F.  Clyce  of  Bristol,  Va.,  has  purchased  a Lam- 
bert coffee-roasting  outfit. 

E.  D.  Keyes  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of  Rut- 
land, Vt.,  are  installing  a 300-pound  Jubilee  coffee 
roaster. 

The  Helvetia  Milk  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Pectin  Sales 
Co.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Anhydrous  Food 
Products  Co.  of  Chicago  have  become  members  of 
the  American  Specialty  ^Nfanufacturers’  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Wilmar  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  in- 
stalled another  Burns  flat-plate  peanut  butter  mill. 

An  adulteration  and  misbranding  order  was  en- 
tered against  the  United  Fig  & Date  Co.  of  Chicago 
for  having  sent  unfit  shelled  peanuts  to  St.  Louis. 

The  G.  W.  Chase  & Son  Mercantile  Co.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  has  installed  a Burns  blanched-nut 
cleaner. 

Quezada  & Co.,  New  York,  a coffee-plantation 
firm,  has  been  incorporated  with  $1,000,000  capital 
by  W.  J.  Keyes,  H.  A.  Arthur,  and  R.  C.  Shepard. 

The  Williams-Rohtert  Co.,  Nashville,  has 
bought  a Burns  flat-plate  peanut  butter  mill. 

The  Drake-Van  Hooser  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash., 
has  acquired  the  entire  manufacturing  plant  of 
the  Benham  & Griffith  Co.  of  that  city  and  will 
remodel  it  entirely.  Paul  B.  Butler,  a well  known 
Pacific  Coast  coffee  man,  will  be  general  manager. 

MacRo'bertson,  a large  manufacturing  confec- 
tioner of  Melbourne,  Australia,  has  bought  a 
Burns  flat-plate  peanut  butter  mill,  and  a Burns 
peanut  plancher  has  been  installed  by  the  William- 
son Candy  Co.  of  Chicago. 


PROGRESSIVE 


GENERAL  STORAGE 
Lowest  Insurance  Rates  in  N.  Y. 


SPECIALIZING 
IN  WAREHOUSING  OF 

COFFEE 

SORTING— SAMPLING 
DUMPING— MIXING 
GRADING— CLEANING 

We  have  several  of  the  oldest  and  best  coffee 
men  in  cur  employ,  and  are  handling  over 
40,000  bags  cf  coffee  monthly. 

4 FREE  WAREHOUSES 
2 TEA  BONDED 
1 U.  S.  CUSTOM  BOND 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

166-172  PERRY  ST.  Chelsea  1917 
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Your  “package”  should  be  your  best  salesman. 


As  it  stands  on  the  dealer’s  shelf,  its  very  appearance  should 
say : — 

“I  am  the  Ijrand  you  have  seen  advertised — 

“I  live  up  to  every  claim  made  for  me — 

“I  am  a quality  product — 

“I  am  designed  for  the  most  convenient  use — 

“I  am  easy  to  remember.  You’re  sure  to  recognize  me  where- 
ever  you  see  me.” 

If  you  think  you  can’t  afford  such  a package,  ask  us  about  the 
Canister — the  fiber  .can  with  metal  ends — the  inexpensive 
but  ideal  container  for  tea,  coffee,  spices  and  all  dry  products. 
We  make  the  Canister  in  all  forms  and  sizes.  Let  us  know  your 
requirements  and  we  will  gladly  submit  samples  and  estimates. 

D ont  let  your  best  salesman — your  package — loaf  on  the  job. 


The  Canister  Company  of  New  Jersey 

13  BATTERY  PLACE,  Whitehall  Building,  NEW  YORK 


Factory: 


PHILLIPSBURG, 
NEW  JERSEY 
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ROASTERS  AT  EXCHANGE 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  REPORT 


{Continued  from  page  633) 

Hardly  a day  passes  without  bringing  to  our 
office  requests  from  school  teachers  for  literature 
and  other  material  for  classroom  use.  The  Little 
we  have  we  send  them ; but  there  is  urgent  need  of 
something  more.  Fully  a year  ago  we  worked 
out  plans  for  a school  exhibit;  but  lack  of  funds 
thus  far  has  prevented  their  execution.  Mean- 
while the  foes  of  coffee  are  pushing  their  propa- 
ganda in  the  schools  and  among  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  the  need  of  offsetting  their  influence  is 
growing  more  and  more  anparent. 

Newspaper  Advertising 

Representing  as  we  do  both  the  green  and 
roasted  interests,  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity 
Committee  recognizes  that  this  campaign  must  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  as  a whole,  notwith- 
standing that  a proportion  of  it  has  withheld  its 
financial  support.  But,  because  we  believe  the  sub- 
scriber to  our  American  fund  should  have  some 
advantage,  during  the  past  year  we  have  put  most 
of  our  money  into  newspapers,  since  they  enable 
us  to  place  advertising  in  the  territory  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good  to  subscribers.  Under  this 
policy  we  advertise  only  in  papers  published  in 
cities  and  towns  where  our  subscribers  are  located. 

At  present  our  advertisments  are  appearing  on 
an  average  of  twice  a week  in  178  newspapers  in 
36  states,  and  in  every  large  city  in  the  country 
and  many  of  the  smaller  ones. 

Appeal  to  Green  Coffee  Trade 

The  question  naturally  arises  at  a gathering  of 
this  kind,  attended  by  both  roasters  and  the  green- 
coffee  men.  How  are  the  expenses  of  the  cam- 
paign shared  by  these  two  branches  of  the  trade? 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  in  April,  1919, 
the  roasters  were  contributing  60%  of  these  ex- 
penses and  the  green-coffee  interests  37%,  the 
remaining  3%  being  furnished  by  manufacturers 
of  material  used  in  the  roasting  trade.  During 
the  second  year  of  the  campaign,  which  ended  in 
April,  1921,  the  roasters  kept  up  their  proportion, 
but  green-coffee  contributions  fell  off  19%.  Dur- 
ing the  present  year  our  receipts  and  pledges  from 
roasters  have  risen  to  64%  in  comparison  with 
1919,  while  green-coffee  subscriptions  fell  to  only 
3%.  In  1919  we  had  subscriptions  from  47  green- 
coffee  firms;  in  1920  from  21,  while  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  advertising  year  in  April 
we  have  received  a subscription  from  only  one. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  most  of  the 
roasters  subscribed  at  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign for  a four-year  term,  while  the  green-coffee 
subscriptions  were  on  an  annual  basis ; also  that  we 
have  made  .no  attempt  to  get  subscriptions  from 
the  green-coffee  trade  of  New  York  during  1921, 
purposely  holding  off  because  we  considered  the 
time  was  not  propitious. 

The  plain  facts  are  that,  if  the  green-coffee  end 
of  the  trade  does  not  take  a hand  now  and  at 
least  approximate  the  support  it  furnished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  we  shall  not  have 
enough  in  the  American  fund  to  conduct  a cam- 
paign that  will  give  us  the  full  value  of  the  money 
coming  here  from  Brazil. 

Many  roasting  firms  have  subscribed  liberally. 


individually  some  have  done  even  more  than  their 
share,  but  as  a class  the  roasters,  because  there 
are  so  many  more  of  them,  need  just  as  much  mis- 
sionary work  as  the  green-coffee  interests.  You 
have  only  to  look  over  the  list  of  subscribers  to 
realize  that  there  are  at  least  300  wholesale 
roasting  concerns  getting  the  benefit  of  the  cam- 
paign without  giving  a cent  to  help  it. 

Campaign  Has  Made  Good  . 

We  should  not  have  the  face  to  make  this 
appeal  to  you  if  we  were  not  certain  that  our 
campaign  had  accomplished  what  it  set  out  to  do 
and  equally  confident  that  it  would  bring  even 
greater  results  in  future.  Recent  government  fig- 
ures showed  that  the  percapita  consumption  of 
coffee  during  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1921, 


Fourth  Estate  and  Brazil  Fraternize 


Sfbastiao  Sampaio,  Brazil  commercial  attache,  and  W.  II. 

Uker.s,  publisher  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

corresponding  approximately  to  the  period  of 
our  campaign,  had  increased  21%  over  the  10- 
year  period  previous  to  that  time.  If  you  think 
this  increase  is  due  to  prohibition  rather  than  to 
advertising,  cast  your  eyes  over  the  consumption 
figures  for  other  products,  the  distributers  of  which 
expected  to  profit  from  prohibition. 

While  the  popularity  of  coffee  has  steadily  gained 
since  we  began  to  advertise,  the  consumption  of  tea 
has  decreased.  The  coffee  trade  was  able  to  get 
together  and  advertise.  The  tea  trade,  or  at  least 
the  American  tea  interests,  recognized  the  need  of 
an  advertising  campaign,  but  thus  far  have  been 
unable  to  get  into  line  and  have  been  unable  to 
carry  out  their  plans. 

Well,  what  happened?  Coffee  advertised.  Tea 
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“Good 
to  the 

Last  Drop" 


The  above  plants  located  in 

Brooklyn,  Nashville,  Houston, 
Jacksonville  and  Richmond,  all 
of  modern  reinforced  concrete  construc- 
tion, have  been  built  by  MAXWELL 
HOUSE  COFFEE,  “Good  to  the  last 
drop,”  the  biggest  selling  high  grade 
coffee  in  the  world.  The  knowledge 
gained  by  nearly  fifty  years'  study  of 
coffees  has  produced  it.  Accounts  of 
jobbing  trade  solicited. 


“GOOD 
to  the 

Last  Drop" 


MAXWELL  HOUSE 

COFFEE 

S^lso^MwcwellOiovseTea 

CHEEK-NEAL  COFFEE  CO. 

NASHVILLE-HOUSTONJACKSONVILLE-RICHMOND-NEWYORK  ' 
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did  not.  Coffee  drink- 
ing increased.  Tea 
drinking  decreased. 

There  you  have  the  sit- 
uation in  a nutshell. 

. Proof  from  Sao 
Paulo 

But  the  most  striking- 
proof  of  the  success  of 
our  campaign  comes 
from  Sao  Paulo,  where 
they  think  coffee,  talk 
coffee,  and  live  coffee 
for  24  hours  a day. 

This  advertising  cam- 
paign was  made  possi- 
ble through  the  action 
of  the  planters  of  Sao 
Paulo  in  agreeing  to 
contribute  100  reis  for 
every  bag  of  coffee  they 
shipped  from  the  plan- 
tations. 

Now,  after  the  cam- 
paign has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  two  and  a half 
years,  they  are  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  their  invest- 
ment that  they  are  go- 
ing to  double  their  con- 
tribution. 

I have  here  a letter 
just  received  from  Dr. 

Numa  de  Oliveira,  sec- 
retary general  of  the 
Sociedade  Promotora  da 
Defesa  do  Cafe,  informing  me  that  a bill  impos- 
ing a tax  of  200  reis  for  each  bag  of  coffee,  or 
double  the  former  amount,  is  now  before  the  State 
Legislature  and  certain  to  pass  within  a few  days. 
It  is  certain  to  pass,  because  the  planters  of  Sao 
Paulo  petitioned  the  Legislature  in  its  favor,  and 
since  the  planters  will  be  the  ones  to  pay  the  tax 
the  Legislature  cannot  well  deny  them. 

The  letter  is  dated  Oct.  4,  1921,  and  reads : 

“Regarding  the  topic  of  your  letter,  i.  e.,  the 
continuation  of  the  coffee  tax  law,  augmented 
to  200,  I must  say  that  all  the  planters’  representa- 
tive associations  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  ad- 
dressed a petition  to  the  state  president,  asking 
urgently  the  continuation  of  said  law,  and  we  be- 
lieve surely  that  before  the  convention  the  Con- 
gress will  have  passed  same.” 

The  following  cable  has  been  received  only  today 
from  T.  S.  B.  Nielsen,  president  of  the  New 
York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange: 

“Dr.  Numa  authorizes  me  inform  you  bill 
providing  for  renewal  tax  at  rate  of  two  hundred 
is  reasonably  sure  passage  Congress  early  No- 
vember. President  Sao  Paulo  sent  Congress  spe- 
cial message  urging  measure.  Also  new  bill  will 
be  presented  House  Deputies  Rio  providing  funds 
for  special  federal  worldwide  coffee  propaganda 
which  would  be  in  addition  to  the  two  hundred 
reis  Sao  Paulo  tax.  Best  wishes  successful  con- 
vention.” 


II.  L.  Bloch,  of  A.  C. 
Israel,  Inc.,  New  York, 
wh.i  never  misses  a con- 
vention. 


An  Obligation  to  Support 
This  cable  indicates  the  interest  manifested  in 
this  cause  by  your  president.  It  means  more  than 


mere  courtesy.  It  shows  that  Mr.  Nielsen  appre- 
ciates the  value  to  the  entire  trade  of  this  publicity 
movement,  and,  with  the  concrete  evidence  before 
you,  it  surely  ought  to  impress  upon  members 
of  this  exchange  that  your  direct  concern  with  the 
further  coffee  propaganda  puts  an  obligation  up- 
on you  to  support  it  properly. 

This  is  the  good  news  I bring  you.  It  means 
greater  responsibilities  as  well  as  greater  benefits. 
I cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  urging 
you  to  show  your  interest  and  your  appreciation 
of  this  magnificent  contribution  by  putting  in  a few 
more  of  your  American  dollars  with  the  milreis 
of  Brazil,  so  that  we  may  have  a well  balanced 
and  well  rounded  campaign  and  not  be  under  undue 
obligation  to  the  planters. 

In  doubling  their  appropriation,  the  Brazilians 
have,  of  course,  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  Amer- 
ican appropriation  will  continue  and  that  we  shall 
provide  funds  to  carry  on  our  share  of  the  work 
as  agreed  upon  in  the  original  contract.  As  men 
of  honor  and  as  good  business  men  we  can  do  no 
less.  I hope  and  believe  that  we  shall  do  a great 
deal  more. 


A PLEA  TO  GREEN  COFFEE  MEN 

Mutuality  of  Interests  and  Benefits  of 
Advertising  Campaign  Argue  for 
Cooperation  with  Roasters 


By  William  Bayne  Jr. 

E.K-President  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange 

QOME  years  ago  there  was  a meeting  in  this 
^ room,  at  which  were  two  members  of  the  green- 
coffee  trade,  so  to  speak — although  I dislike  to 
draw  those  distinctions,  for  I think  the  coffee 
roasters  are  green-coffee  men ; they  certainly  are, 
until  the  coffee  enters  the  cylinder,  and  many  of 
them  sell  it  and  never  allow  it  to  enter  the  cylinder. 
I prefer  to  address  you  as  joint  coffee  people  of  the 
United  States.  This  committee,  Mr.  Stoffregen 
and  myself,  was  appointed  in  this  room  by  the 
green-coffee  men.  We  have  never  called  a meeting 
and  reported  to  you. 

I know  that  there  are  a lot  of  doubters ; there- 
fore I appeal  to  my  fellow  associates  in  the  green- 
coffee  trade  to  investigate  this  question  of  advertis- 
ing. They  have  not  investigated  it.  But  I beg 
that  every  man  will  investigate  the  matter  for 
himself,  and,  after  the  proper  investigation,  which 
is  an  honest  investigation  from  his  own  standpoint, 
has  been  made,  he  will  reach  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  not  only  an  act  of  propriety  for  him  to 
contribute  to  this  campaign,  but  is  actually  a 
matter  of  duty. 

There  has  been  much  in  our  time  in  the  way 
of  lack  of  cooperation,  lack  of  organization,  etc., 
and  many  evils  exist  in  our  trade,  both  in  dealing 
with  Brazil  and  in  dealing  among  ourselves.  If 
we  could  bring  these  organizations  together,  and 
get  cooperation  between  the  buyers  and  sellers 
of  the  interior  and  buyers  and  sellers  on  the  sea- 
board, a great  many  of  them  would  be  wiped  out 
and  corrected,  and  our  business  would  be  far 
more  profitable  to  us. 

Organization  and  cooperation  are  the  things 
that  break  down  evil  results  that  occur  from  their 
lack. 

I attended  a meeting  yesterday  at  the  Astor 
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Geo.  H.  McFadden  & Bro. 

COFFEE 


25  Broad  Street 


New  York 


Sales  Office 


79  Front  Street 


New  York 


Agents  North  America  for 
Companhia  Prado  Chaves, 
Sao  Paulo  and  Santos 
Brazil. 


Agents  North  America  for, 
Lage  Irmaos 
Rio  de  Janeiro 
Brazil 
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Hotel,  in  which  opinions  were  asked  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  a movement  of  this  kind.  A committee 
was  suggested  to  be  appointed  from  the  interior, 
and  a committee  from  the  green-coffee  interests  of 
the  seaboard,  these  gentlemen  to  get  together  and 
work  out  a plan.  I quite  agree  that  an  intelligent 
plan  cannot  be  worked  out  momentarily ; it  must  be 
worked  out  and  studied,  and  when  it  is  brought  to 
you  gentlemen  to  be  approved  it  must  be  definite. 

I beseech  the  green-coffee  people  to  take  a more 
active  part  in  this  advertising  campaign,  which 
has  been  the  means  of  drawing  us  together! 

Then  again,  Brazil  has  sent  a representation  up 
here  to  bring  about  the  very  purposes  of  which  I 
am  talking.  We  complain  a great  deal  about 
Brazil, — that  Brazil  doesn’t  execute  our  orders 
properly,  that  Brazil  doesn’t  do  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing,— and  Brazil  has  heard  it.  It  has 
shown  its  honest  purpose  by  sending  these  three 
gentlemen  to  find  out  what  the  mind  of  the  traders 
here  is,  what  the  conditions  of  our  trade  are,  and 
as  far  as  possible  at  their  end  of  the  line  to  correct 
these  evils  and  to  bring  about  a more  harmonious 
condition  between  their  country  and  ours. 

They  have  taken  the  step.  Are  we  going  to  do 
nothing,  and  keep  on  kicking?  If  we  do,  then  we 
deserve  all  we  get  and  no  sympathy. 

I beg  of  you  that  we  recognize  the  fact  that, 
only  by  organization,  cooperation,  and  that_  friendly 
spirit  which  God  Almighty  intended  to  instill  in 
the  heart  of  man  toward  his  traders  and  his 
associates,  will  our  trade  exist,  the  coffee  trade  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  COFFEE  GROWER 


Necessity  for  Valorization,  to  Save  the  In- 
dustry, Pointed  Out  by  a 
Brazilian 


By  Sebastiao  Sampaio 

Brazilian  Commercial  Attache 

1WANT  to  answer  today  the  objections  of  some 
coffee  men — fortunately  very  few— in  regard 
to  the  present  emergency  coffee-valorization  act 
of  the  Brazilian  government.  They  thought  that 
coffee,  the  cheapest  universal  drink  after  water, 
should  be  sold  in  Brazil,  in  spite  of  the  present 
highest  prices  everywhere  and  in  everything,  at 
the  miserable  prices  of  six  months  ago,  far  below 
the  cost  of  production.  Unconsciously  they  are 
for  the  entire  sacrifice  of  the  Brazilian  coffee  in- 
dustry, which  was  practically  dying. 

You  are  Americans,  and  I have  learned  in  my 
three  loved  years  in  your  country  how  you  like 
plain  talk,  with  the  open  diplomacy  of  frankness 
and  truth.  You  have  the  same  interest  that  Brazil 
has  in  seeing  our  coffee  industry  back  to  its 
previous  position  of  supplying  the  world’s  demand. 
It  is  the  only  way  we  have  to  counteract  the  great- 
est danger  that  ever  menaced  the  life  of  the  coffee 
trade  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
world.  You  see  this  danger  in  the  official  and  gen- 
eral estimates  of  the  next  two  world  crops,  each 
short  2,000,000  bags  of  meeting  the  inevitable 
demand. 

Why  Production  Declined 

Let  me  review  the  causes  of  this  tremendous 
and  perilous  decline  in  production : 


The  lack  of  rural  credits  to  enable  Brazilian 
farmers  to  manage  their  plantations  and  the  mar- 
keting of  their  crop ; the  lack  of  other  facilities 
to  prevent  a coffee  congestion  in  Santos  during 
the  first  months  of  the  season,  which  had  created 
an  excess  of  supply  in  the  best  moment  for  sales ; 
war  and  post-war  conditions,  both  in  Brazil  and 
out  of  it,  such  as  lack  of  transportation,  high 
freight  rates,  financial  and  industrial  depression, 
universal  imports,  restrictions,  and  export  decline 
in  everything;  speculations  of  a bad  kind  every- 
where,— all  these  causes  have  been  assembled  by 
Fate  to  bring  about  the  decline  of  coffee  prices  to 
a miserable  level. 

Two  previous  valorizations,  done  as  two  emer- 
gency plans,  saved  the  Brazilian  industry  from 
total  ruin  at  the  moment  of  crises;  but,  as  they 
were  not  followed  by  measures  of  a permanent 
defense  of  the  product,  the  third  acute  crisis  of 
six  months  ago  could  not  be  averted.  And  this 
last  one  came  with  the  accumulated  difficulties 
and  handicaps  that  the  previous  valorizations,  as 
mere  emergency  measures,  could  not  forestall. 
And  then,  with  such  low  coffee  prices,  with  double 
salaries  for  labor,  the  highest  cost  of  foods 
and  transportation,  the  coffee  farmers  felt  them- 
selves absolutely  unable  to  go  ahead. 

Coffee  plantations  were  in  great  extent  aban- 
doned, many  by  the  farmers  themselves,  most  by 
the  colonos,  attracted  either  by  the  cheap  selling 
of  small  lots  of  land  for  cereal  culture,  or  by  the 
cities  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  great  industrial  centers, 
where  the  industrial  production  was  20  years  ago 
a little  more  than  $10,000,000  and  is  today  more 
than  $70,000,000.  Coffee  plantations  were  used 
to  great  extent  to  cultivate  cotton  or  corn  between 
the  trees,  which  destroyed  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  producing  power  of  the  coffee  plants.  To  com- 
plete the  disaster,  successive  frosts  killed  new 
and  old  plantations,  and  immigration,  by  which 
it  was  hoped  to  replace  the  colonos  diverted  from 
farms,  waned. 

What  Valorization  Will  Do 

Then,  the  third  emergency  valorization  came, 
followed  immediately  by  the  careful  planning 
of  a permanent  system  of  defense  of  coffee. 

This  will  work  out  with  three  measures  of  vital 
importance, — rural  credit  to  the  coffee  farmers ; 
regulations  of  the  marketing  of  the  crops  at 
Santos,  to  prevent  artificial  congestion ; propa- 
ganda all  over  the  world  to  increase  coffee  con- 
sumption and  in  Brazil  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  product.  The  defense  plan  will  be  approved 
very  soon  by  the  Brazilian  Congress.  It  is  the 
work  of  such  statesmen  as  President  Pessoa  of 
Brazil,  Governor  Luiz  of  Sao  Paulo,  Represent- 
ative Sampaio  Vidal,  and  Count  Alexandre  Sici- 
liano. 

There  you  have  the  attitude  of  Brazil  in  the 
present  coffee  situation. 

The  Cost  of  Production 

Let  me  present  some  figures  on  the  cost  of 
producing  coffee  in  Sao  Paulo.  For  the  1,000 
“normal  producing  trees,”  generally  accepted  by 
experts,  it  is  500  milreis.  The  average  produc- 
tion of  1,000  trees  in  the  same  estimate  is  495 
kilos.  At  the  price  of  9 milreis  for  10  kilos  of 
six  months  ago,  before  valorization,  at  Santos, 
1,000  trees  were  producing  446  milreis  to  pay  500 
milreis  of  the  cost  of  prodtictioq  “af  the  farm” 
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WE  HAVE  LIFTED  THE 
MORTGAGE 


The  following  is  ial^en  from  an  ad  published  in  the  October^  1909, 
issue  of  the  Spice  Mill: 


.r\yy</\ 


'^WHOLESALE  GROCERS  AND  ROASTERS 

Gentlemen:  In  the  last  two  issues  I have  tried  to  explain  fiilly  to  you  that  J am  after  volume 
of  business  and  not  large  individual  profits. 

Three  YEARS  ago  after  placing  a MORTGAGE  on  the  HOME  and  selling  the  FAMILY 
PLATE,  I managed  to  scrape  together  $10,00.0  and  started  in  the  jobbing  business. 

During  the  first  12  months  the  gross  business  amounted  to  $278,000,  or  in  other  words,  I 
turned  my  capital  27  times  or  over  twice  in  a month.  The  second  year’s  business  amounted  to 
$350,000  and  the  third  year  $400,000.  ' 

I am  giving  you  these  figures  to  show  you  that  when  I buy  a chop  or  an  invoice  of  coffee, 
I AM  IN  A DECIDED  HURRY  TO  DISPOSE  OF  IT  ON  A SMALL  MARGIN  OF  PROFIT 
and  re-invest  the  money  in  other  goods. 

Having  a small  capital  keeps  me  constantly  getting  in  and  out  of  the  market,  WHICH  ELIMI- 
NATES SPECULATION  and  keeps  me  ON  THE  MARKET  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Does  this  seem  logical  to  you  ? 


The  figures  tell  the  story  of  strict  adherence  to  the  method  outlined 
in  our  advertisement  of  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  increase  in  sales  each 
year  justifies  the  continuation  of  the  same  policy. 


Sales,  1906^7-8 

$1,028,000.00 


Sales,  1919-20-m 

$24,232,341.00 


*Sales  for  last  3 months 
of  year  are  estimated. 


112  Front  Street,  New  York 


P.  S. — For  your  information  we  have  lifted  the  mortgage  on  the 
home,  and  have  gotten  away  from  using  the  family  plate  and  now  own 
our  building  on  Front  St. 
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and  the  expenses  of  transportation  from  the  farm 
to  the  railroad,  from  the  railroad  to  Santos,  stor- 
age, loading  and  unloading,  commissions  at  sale, 
etc. 

Then  estimate  the  farmers’  expenses,  with  cof- 
fee trees  not  producing  at  all  or  producing  50  per- 
cent or  less,  both  in  need  of  careful  treatment  at 
the  farm,  those  which  do  not  produce  because  they 
are  growing  trees  or  because  the  frost  prevented 
production  until  slow  recovery.  Where  will  the 
coffee  farmer  ffnd  money  to  pay  these  expenses 
but  in  his  crop?  1 think  that  no  one  will  refuse 
a reasonable  addition  of  25  percent  to  the  expense 
estimates  of  cost  of  production,  to  take  care  of 
them. 

But  15  milreis,  instead  of  covering  the  cost  of 
production  and  giving  a small  profit,  is  not  yet 
equivalent,  in  the  present  financial  situation,  to 
the  Santos  coffee  price  of  1914,  which  was  6 
milreis. 

In  1914  the  rate  of  exchange  was  much  less  than 
4 milreis  for  one  American  dollar ; at  which  6 
milreis  would  buy  $1.50.  At  the  present  rate  of 
exchange,  8 milreis,  the  15  milreis  of  the  present 
valorization  prices  will  buy  $1.90.  As  everybody 
knows  that  the  buying  power  of  the  milreis 
dropped  50  percent  in  Brazil,  we  must  know  that 
the  Santos  price  would  have  to  be  $3  to  equal  the 
$1.50  of  1914. 


HOW  THE  EXCHANGE  WORKS 

Investing  in  Futures  the  Only  Way  for  a 
Buyer  or  Seller  to  Protect  Himself 
and  Avoid  Gambling 

By  Leopold  S.  Bache 

President  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and  Gctvernov 
of  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange 

'T’HE  general  idea  is  entirely  erroneous  that 
what  is  known  as  a “futures  exchange”  es- 
tablishes quotations  and  advances  or  depresses 
prices  of  a commodity  traded  thereon. 

Section  2 of  the  charter  of  this  exchange  de- 
fines the  purposes  for  which  it  was  organized  as 
follows : 

“The  purposes  of  said  corporation  shall  be  to 
provide,  regulate,  and  maintain  a suitable  build- 
ing, room,  or  rooms  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
coffees  and  other  similar  grocery  articles  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  to  adjust  controversies  between 
its  members,  to  inculcate  and  establish  just  and 
equitable  principles  in  the  trade,  to  establish  and 
maintain  uniformity  in  its  rules,  regulations,  and 
usages,  to  adopt  standards  of  classification,  to  ac- 
quire, preserve,  and  disseminate  useful  and  valu- 
able business  information,  and  generally  to  pro- 
mote the  above-mefitioned  trade  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  increase  its  amount,  and  augment  the 
facilities  with  which  it  may  be  conducted,” 

This  corresponds  in  practically  every  respect 
with  the  charter  of  every  other  exchange  whereon 
futures  are  traded. 

In  other  words,  this  exchange  is  simply  a 
marketplace  where  buyer  and  seller  meet,  compare 
and  examine  information  and  statistics  gathered 
by  its  employees  from  every  available  source  and 
at  considerable  expense. 

The  Exchangers  Fundamentals 

A trade  is  finally  concluded  under  the  estab- 


lished rules,  and  a memo  is  exchanged,  signed  by 
two  concerns,  members  of  this  exchange,  and 
bound  to  consummate  all  the  conditions  of  the 
trade.  The  exchange  has  adopted  rules  that  es- 
tablish most  severe  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
honorable  business  ethics. 

The  exchange  carefully  investigates  all  can- 
didates for  membership  as  regards  moral  and 
financial  standing,  and  as  a result  membership 
carries  with  it  a distinct  commercial  prestige. 

Furthermore,  the  exchange,  through  its  licensed 
weighers,  graders,  and  warehousemen,  practically 
guarantees  the  weight,  quality,  and  housing  of  the 
coffee. 

This  exchange  establishes  and  maintains  types 
of  all  grades  running  from  No.  2 down  to  No.  8, 
recognized  as  standard  over  the  entire  world; 
even  far  in  the  interior  of  Brazil  these  types  are 
being  worked  with.  The  types  are  obtainable 
by  anybody  from  this  exchange  at  50  cents  each. 
The  Pure  Food  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not 
permit  the  delivery  of  coffee  below  type  No.  8, 
and  accept  as  final  the  grading  of  the  exchange. 

It  prevents  the  delivery  of  any  coffee  of  un- 
merchantable quality;  assures  the  purchaser 
against  dishonest  weights  or  false  packed  coffee; 
and  provides  an  open  continuous  market  for  the 
hedging  of  spot  coffee  transactions. 

What  Hedging  Is 

This  opportunity  for  hedging  is  where  the  prin- 
cipal value  of  the  future  exchanges  comes  in  for 
the  merchant;  this  applies  equally  to  wheat,  corn, 
pork,  lard,  sugar,  and  cotton,  as  well  as  coffee. 

A flour  milling  company  buys  a quantity  of 
wheat  in  order  to  keep  its  mill  going,  which  flour 
it  has  not  yet  sold.  If  it  does  not  want  to  specu- 
late, it  immediately  sells  a futures  contract  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  so  as  to  protect  itself 
against  any  change  in  the  value  of  wheat  until  it 
has  sold  the  equivalent  in  flour.  As  soon  as  the 
flour  is  sold  it  buys  in  its  future  contract. 

The  cotton  spinner  takes  an  order  for  extended 
delivery  which  requires  a large  quantity  of  cotton. 
To  buy  and  pay  for  all  this  cotton  at  once  would 
tie  up  more  money  than  he  can  reasonably  afford. 
He  buys  a quantity  of  future  contracts  divided 
over  the  life  of  his  order,  and  as  he  takes  in  the 
actual  cotton  from  the  factor  he  sells  them  out. 
By  this  means  hd  is  not  gambling  on  the  cotton 
market  against  the  price  at  which  he  took  the 
order,  but  makes  on  his  future  contract  Of  the 
raw  cotton  market  advances)  the  equivalent  of 
what  he  may  have  to  pay  more  for  the  actual 
cotton. 

On  the  other  side,  the  southern  merchant  col- 
lects from  his  neighborhood  a total  of  100  bales 
of  cotton  worth,  say,  $10,000.  He  goes  to  his 
bank  to  borrow  money  against  it.  The  bank  will 
advance  a great  deal  more  if  the  merchant  has 
sold  a future  contract  against  that  100  bales  being 
protected  against  decline  in  value,  and  the  mer- 
chant, if  he  does  not  want  to  gamble,  is  assured 
of  a fair  or  at  least  satisfactory  price  for  his 
cotton. 

How  It  Applies  to  Coffee 

Hedging  should  play,  to  all  economic  purposes, 
a much  more  important  role  in  the  coffee  industry 
than  it  has  yet.  As  I see  it,  only  the  importers 
of  the  raw  coffee  take  full  advantage  of  the  im- 
portant services  that  this  exchange  offers. 

It  is  always  to  be  presumed  that  the  merchant 
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desires  to  make  only  a legitimate  trading  profit 
on  his  merchandise  and  would  gladly  eliminate  as 
much  as  possible  any  unnecessary  risk,  gamble,  or 
speculation  from  his  transactions,  and  it  is  just 
for  that  legitimate  purpose  that  this  exchange 
exists. 

An  importer  purchases  a quantity  of  coffee  in 
Brazil  and  as  soon  as  this  deal  is  completed  he 
sells  a corresponding  amount  of  futures  in  this 
market,  so  as  to  insure  himself  against  loss  while 
the  coffee  is  in  transit.  As  soon  as  it  arrives  in 
this  country,  he  has  samples  drawn  and  submits 
them  to  his  customers.  Part  of  this  coffee  appeals 
strongly  to  one  of  you;  but,  as  trade  is  momen- 
tarily slack,  you  hesitate  about  buying  so  large  a 
quantity,  as,  like  a careful  mrchant,  you  do  not 
want  to  overstock.  So  you  purchase  only  a small 
lot.  As  soon  as  the  importer  has  sold  you,  he 
buys  back  (takes  in)  that  much  of  his  hedge. 

Now,  if  you  had  fully  understood  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  this  exchange,  you  would  have 
purchased  the  entire  amount  of  the  coffee  that 
appealed  to  you  and  would  have  sold  futures  in 
this  market,  to  protect  you  against  any  possible 
decline  of  such  quantity  as  you  saw  no  immediate 
demand  for,  and  as  you  gradually  sold  your 
roasted  product  you  took  in  your  hedges. 

Your  customer,  the  wholesale  grocer,  bought 
only  sufficient  of  your  product  (the  roasted  coffee) 
to  supply  his  trade  in  small  lots.  If  the  lot  had 
strongly  appealed  to  him,  he  should  have  bought 
enough  to  supply  his  trade  for  a long  period,  and 
hedged  his  purchase  in  this  market,  where  the 
seller  can  always  find  a buyer.  As  his  trade 
gradually  absorbed  the  wholesale  grocers’  supply, 
he  in  turn  took  in  his  hedges.  And  so  on. 

How  do  you  imagine  the  enormous  quantities 
of  raw  coffee  could  be  carried  in  the  ports  if  they 
were  not  hedged  by  sales  of  futures,  and  how 
could  the  banks  advance  the  money  to  pay  for  this 
huge  stock  if  they  were  not  protected  in  their 
loans  by  the  market  hedges? 

Buying  Futures  Not  Gambling 

Take  the  other  side.  One  of  you  gentlemen  has 
made  a number  of  sales  of  roasted  coffees  of  a 
specified  type  for  monthly  deliveries  to  your  cus- 
tomers, the  wholesale  or  large  retail  grocers.  You 
find  the  market  bare,  and  therefore  very  high- 
priced  for  the  particular  type  you  require.  You 
should  immediately  buy  hedges  or  futures,  know- 
ing that  if  the  price  of  your  type  advances  the 
future  market  will  advance  somewhat  with  it,  or 
else  you  go  to  an  importer  and  call  for  certain 
coffees,  which  he  agrees  to  furnish,  but  has  not 
in  stock.  He  immediately  buys  futures  here,  to 
protect  himself  against  a sudden  market  advance, 
while  he  is  scouting  around  for  what  he  wants, 
and  as  soon  as  his  Brazilian  correspondent  reports 
the  purchase  of  the  actual  he  sells  out  his  hedge 
here. 

These  transactions  are  not  nearly  so  complicated 
as  they  may  seem  at  first  glance  and,  if  logically 
carried  out,  eliminate  an  enormous  part  of  the 
gamble  of  the  coffee  trade.  Like  all  other  raw 
commodities,  it  is  subject  to  large  and  sudden 
fluctuations,  due  to  weather  and  other  natural  and 
unavoidable  conditions. 

A man  connected  with  this  organization  told  me 
he  had  called  on  the  president  of  one  of  the  large 
manufacturers  of  grain  food  products  and 
solicited  his  business  in  future  transactions.  “I 


don’t  use  the  future  market  at  all,  as  I do  not 
gamble,”  was  the  forceful  answer.  My  friend 
immediately  shot  back,  “Well,  if  you  don’t  use  the 
futures  market,  you  are  nothing  but  a gambler,” 
and  sat  down  and  argued  his  point  with  complete 
success. 

He  contended  that  when  this  president  purchased 
a quantity  of  grain  not  yet  covered  by  sales  of 
his  finished  product  he  was  taking  a gamble  in 
the  stability  of  the  price  he  had  paid  for  his  grain, 
if  he  did  not  hedge.  If  he  booked  a large  volume 
of  orders  without  having  purchased  the  necessary 
grain,  he  again  was  gambling,  unless  he  protected 
himself  by  buying  futures.  This  applies  equally 
to  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  lard,  copper,  and  other 
products. 

During  the  last  year,  when  the  decline  in  com- 
modities was  so  great,  there  was  never  a day 


Gathering  of  the  Clans 

Left  to  right:  Frank  Ennis,  Kansas  City,  newly  elected 
treasurer;  H.  C.  Gamble,  Cultured  Coffee  Co.,  New  York; 
S.  Jackson,  coffee  forwarder.  New  Orleans;  E.  G.  Beeson, 
Cultured  Coffee  Co.,  New  York;  George  Braunling, 
Brai’.nling  Coffee  Co.,  New  York. 

when  a merchant  in  any  commodity  traded  on  the 
future  exchanges  could  not  have  protected  him- 
self against  ruinous  losses,  and  it  was  only  in 
such  articles  as  were  not  traded  in  on  exchanges, 
like  leather  and  rubber,  that  sales  at  any  price 
were  practically  impossible. 

All  students  of  economics  concede  now  that  the 
futures  exchanges  occupy  a most  important  place 
in  the  world  trade  and  finance. 

Germany  is  admittedly  the  most  theoretical  and 
one  of  the  very  best  trading  nations.  It  once 
closed  its  future  exchange;  but  only  for  a limited 
time,  as  the  government  very  soon  saw  its  mis- 
take. 

Exchange  in  the  War 

It  is  true  that  here,  in  the  United  States  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War,  our  Cotton  Exchanges 
closed,  and  no  man  knew  what  cotton  was  worth 
until  they  reopened.  Meanwhile  the  price  dropped 
to  less  than  half  its  value. 

At  the  time  our  government  entered  the  war. 
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ESTABLISHED  1876 

STANDARDIZED 

Colombian  Coffees 


DON  CARLOS 

MEDELLIN  EXCELSO 

Aol 

TOLIMA 


Carmencita 

MANIZALES  EXCELSO 

Flo  R ABELL  A 

HONDA 


ASK  YOUR  BROKER 


IF  YOU  ARE  USING  THESE  BRANDS  YOU  KNOW, 
IF  NOT— WRITE  US 

STEINWENDER,  STOFFREGEN  & CO., 

87  & 89  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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our  Food  Administration  undertook  to  stabilize 
grain,  coffee,  and  sugar,  and  therefore  trading 
therein  was  suspended  on  the  exchanges.  1 went 
as  a member  of  a committee  from  this  exchange 
to  Washington  to  consult  with  Mr.  Hoover,  and 
what  he  said  to  us  will  remain  impressed  on  my 
mind : 

“Gentlemen,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  to  establish  prices  for 
wheat,  coffee,  and  sugar,  and  if  the  exchanges  re- 
main open,  it  will  mean  that  you  are  gambling, 
that  your  government  will  not  or  cannot  carry 
out  its  avowed  purpose,  and  that  is  something  that 
you  as  good  American  citizens  are  not  prepared 
to  do.” 

George  W.  Lawrence,  then  president  of  this 
exchange,  immediately  sent  word  to  close  the 
exchange  for  trading  until  further  notice. 

But  that  was  one  of  the  many  things  our  mem- 
bers did  to  help  win  the  war. 


BRAZIL  FUND  NOT  CHARITY 


Planters  Investing  in  American  Advertis- 
ing in  Expectation  of  Higher  Prices 
as  Consumption  Grows 

By  Theodore  L.  de  Menezes 

Representing  Brazil  Coffee  Interests 

I AM  constantly  in  touch  with  my  country  and 
with  the  sociedade.  I read  the  Brazilian 
papers,  and  know  that  our  coffee  growers  are 
familiar  with  every  step  you  have  taken  here  to 
promote  the  sale  and  consumption  of  their  product. 

The  planters,  as  you  know,  are  none  too  pros- 
perous. The  past  year  has  been  a hard  one  for 
them,  and  the  propaganda  tax,  as  it  is  called  in 
Sao  Paulo,  is  not  a light  burden.  But  they  have 
paid  it  cheerfully,  and  they  favor  a tax  twice  as 
large,  because  they  realize  that  the  fundamental 
factor  in  their  prosperity  is  the  popularity  of 
coffee  in  the  United  States,  the  greatest  coffee- 
drinking  country  in  the  world. 

The  price  of  coffee  may  fluctuate  (there  have 
been  times  when  the 
planter  has  had  to  sell 
his  crop  at  less  than  it 
cost  him  to  produce  it), 
but  as  long  as  consump- 
tion continues  its  steady 
growth  the  thinking  men 
among  them  realize  that 
their  position  is  funda- 
mentally sound,  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand is  sure  to  prevail 
in  the  end,  and  that  an 
increased  demand  for 
coffee  is  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed eventually  by 
T.  L.  de  Menezes  higher  prices. 

So,  after  all,  this  contribution  that  the  Brazilian 
planters  are  making  to  the  advertising  fund  is  not 
an  evidence  of  generosity.  It  is  just  good  business. 
They  would  not  continue  their  appropriation,  how- 
ever, much  less  double  it,  if  they  were  not  con- 
vinced that  their  money  was  being  well  spent. 

There  is  another  consideration,  however,  which 
does  furnish  evidence  as  to  broad-mindedness  on 
the  part  of  the  planters.  This  is  that  they  have 


Where  Allied  Trades  Meet 

Daniel  M.  Enright  (left),  New  York  green  coffee  jobber, 
and  Wm.  G.  Burns,  of  Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  coffee  ma- 
chinery manufacturers. 

continued  the  propaganda  campaign  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  brings  just  as  much  benefit  to  the 
coffee  growers  of  other  countries  as  it  does  to 
the  planters  of  Brazil. 

I am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  after  two  years 
of  persuasion  we  now  have  hope  that  the  planters 
of  other  countries  are  preparing  to  join  us.  I 
am  expecting  news  within  a few  months  that 
they  will  contribute  to  this  propaganda  fund. 
This  will  mean  another  increase  in  advertising, 
greater  responsibilities  for  the  committee  handling 
these  funds,  and  a probable  increase  in  adminis- 
trative expenses ; which,  as  Mr.  Weir  has  told 
you,  are  borne  by  the  coffee  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

During  the  three  years  I have  spent  in  the 
United  States  this  is  the  first  time  I have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  the  green-coffee  and 
roasted-coffee  merchants  of  the  trade  unite  in  a 
common  endeavor.  I have  so  many  friends  in  both 
branches  of  the  business  that  every  evidence  of 
harmony  like  this  fills  me  with  joy.  A few  months 
ago  I was  in  New  Orleans,  and  their  reception 
taught  me  that  cordiality  and  good-fellowship  ex- 
isted wherever  the  coffee  business  was  established. 

I am  planning  to  return  next  month  to  Brazil, 
my  first  visit  home  in  three  years.  When  I get 
home,  the  things  I shall  say  about  you  American 
coffee  roasters,  importers,  and  brokers  will  make 
your  ears  burn,  and  when  I come  back  here  early 
next  year  it  will  not  be  with  a feeling  that  I am 
returning  to  exile. 
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CHARLES  T.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS 

TEA  & FOREIGN  PRODUCE 

56  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

FOREIGN  CONNECTIONS: 

WILSON,  HOLGATE  & CO.  (CEYLON)  LTD.,  COLOMBO,  CEYLON 
WILSON,  HOLGATE  & CO.  (FAR  EAST)  LTD.,  SINGAPORE  S.  S. 

BARRY  & CO.,  CALCUTTA,  INDIA 

WILSON,  HOLGATE  & CO.,  37  MINCING  LANE,  LONDON,  E.  C. 


TEA 

SPICES 

Our  Colombo  tea  buyers,  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Holgate  & Co.  (Ceylon), 
Ltd.,  bave  made  a record  for  uni- 
formly reliable  deliveries  of  Cey- 
lon teas  on  type  standards  and  we 
will  continue  to  supply  the  trade 

WTfri  Hv  triAm 

We  Specialize  in 

SINGAPORE  WHITE  PEPPER 
SINGAPORE  BLACK  PEPPER 
CEYLON  CINNAMON  QUILLS 
CEYLON  CINNAMON  CHIPS 
Spot  and  Afloat 

WILH  LXIC/  IXlctXJVo  Uj 

heretofore,  among  them  being: 

AMERCROFT  ORANGE  PEKOE 

MEDFORD 

CREIFF 

MOUNT  NERON  Bro.  Orange  Pekoe 

MOUNT  TABOR 

AXMINSTER 

RANDELLA 

GOLDCROFT  FLOWERY  B.  0.  P. 
EGMONT  PEKOE 
NETHERLAWN  PEKOE 
CALMAR  PEKOE 
LYNNGROVE  PEKOE 

DESICCATED 

COCOANUT 

from  Ceylon 

We  can  supply  all  cuts — regu- 
lar to  fancy — and  can  quote 
for  all  positions — spot,  afloat 
or  for  future  delivery  on  direct 
import  orders. 

We  invite  correspomleiiee  from  wholesalers  only 
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CONVENTION  REPORTS  AND  SPEECHES 

H Here  are  the  addresses  of  the  retiring  and  new  presidents  of  the  Na- 
tional Coffee  Roasters  Assoeiation,  Mr.  Israel’s  report  on  the  Brazil  coffee 
crop  and  valorization,  Professor  Preseott’s  exhaustive  review  of  his 
seientific  coffee  researches  during  the  past  year,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Selling  Terms,  sketches  of  President  Cheek’s  career  and  the 
personnel  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Mission,  and  a list  of  those  who  attended 
the  convention. 


PRESIDENT  BRAND’S  MESSAGE 

Head  Official  Urges  Green-Coffee  Affilia- 
tion, a Field  Secretary,  and  Larger 
Use  of  Traffic  Bureau 

By  Carl  Brand 

Retiring  President 

Another  year  has  passed  since  our  last  con- 
vention, a year  of  progress  and  disappoint- 
ment,—progress  in  that  the  year  has  again  demon- 
strated the  need  and  usefulness  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association;  disappointment,  in 
that  business  conditions  have  somewhat  reduced 
our  number. 

As  the  time  approaches  to  turn  the  reins  over  to 
another,  it  is  my  desire  to  record  here  a few  mat- 
ters that  should  have  your  attention  and  that  of 
the  new  administration. 

Chief  among  these  is  that  of  the  possibility  of 
further  increasing  the  sphere  of  usefulness  and 
strength  of  the  association.  Practically  every  con- 
vention since  the  organization  of  your  association 
has  had  before  it  the  desirability  of  some  kind  of 
closer  relation  with  the  green-coffee  interests,  to 
the  end  that  the  entire  industry  may  consider 
together  matters  of  common  interest. 

Arguments  for  Affiliation 
After  considerable  correspondence  between  your 
president  and  secretary-manager,  a letter  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Coste  to  the  members  oi  your 
Executive  Committee,  and  as  the  high  lights  of 
that  letter  represent  the  present  views  of  these 
two  and  many  others  with  whom  we  con- 
ferred, and  because  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, I am  calling  your  attention  to  a few  of  the 
arguments  then  advanced  in  favor  of  such  affili- 
ation. 

Mr.  Coste  said,  “It  does  seem  that  both  branches 
of  the  coffee  trade — roasters  and  green-coffee  men 
— would  benefit  if  some  plan  could  be  worked  out 
for  combining  these  interests  and  consolidating 
the  entire  strength  of  the  coffee  trade  in  one  organ- 
ization.” 

A green-coffee  man  said  recently,  “The  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  has  a wonderful  op- 
portunity for  service,  not  only  to  roasters  but  to 
the  entire  trade.”  He  pointed  out  that  the  green- 
coffee  importers  and  jobbers  had  no  real  organi- 
zation of  their  own,  since  the  New  York  Coffee 
Exchange  rarely  acted  in  matters  that  had  to  do 
with  actual  coffee,  because  a majority  of  its  mem- 
bers was  concerned  merely  with  option  trading. 
Because  of  this,  in  many  matters  needing  attention, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  importers  and  jobbers 
often  to  act  independently,  with  little  hope  of 
accomplishing  the  many  things  that  an  association 
might  readily  accomplish. 


This  green-coffee  man  and  others  whom  we 
have  interviewed  believe  that  our  association  could 
in  some  manner  step  in,  fill  this  want,  and  render 
the  trade  a real  service. 

Another  green-coffee  man  deplored  that  there 
should  be  at  any  time  a spirit  of  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  trade,  saying  that 
green-coffee  rnen  had  felt  this  antagonism  and  had 
had  many  evidences  of  it.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  the  green  and  roasted  trade  had  many  com- 
mon interests,  especially  those  which  should  be 
taken  up  with  the  producers  and  shippers  of  coffee 
in  foreign  lands;  as,  for  instance,  a proper  and 
safeguarded  purchase  contract ; some  plan  for 
arbitration  and  prompt  settlement  when  deliveries 
were  not  in  keeping  with  contract;  matters  affect- 
ing shipments,  such  as  insecure  bags,  either  be- 
cause too  light  or  through  faulty  sewing;  short 
weight,  marking,  split  shipments,  and  a variety  of 
other  matters. 

These  expressions  are  indicative  of  the  present 
attitude  of  the  green-coffee  trade. 

This  convention  affords  another  opportunity 
for  bringing  about  this  desired  closer  relation,  if 
it  is  found  that  our  association  really  wants  the  co- 
operation of  the  green-coffee  trade  and  can  figure 
out  some  mutually  satisfactory  way  of  including 
it.  We  are  aware  that  the  association  two  years 
ago  turned  down  the  idea  of  creating  an  associ- 
ate membership  for  the  green-coffee  trade;  but 
there  is  increasing  and  continuing  evidence  that, 
even  if  our  course  was  right,  then  conditions  have 
changed  and  reason  for  favorable  action  has  since 
developed. 

Green  Coffee  Section  Proposed 

The  form  of  closer  union  between  the  two  in- 
terests is  unimportant,  but  your  president  suggests 
either  an  associate  membership  or  the  formation 
of  a Green  Coffee  Section  of  the  N.  C.  R.  A.,  with 
appropriate  dues. 

In  respect  to  the  latter  suggestion,  he  recommends 
that  a form  of  organization  similar  to  the  Spice 
Grinders’  Section  of  the  American  Spice  Trade 
Association  be  adopted.  That  association  includes 
in  its  membership  all  those  interested  in  any  man- 
ner in  spice,  — importing,  jobbing,  brokerage, 
grinding.  Since  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
spice  grinders  are  of  no  interest  to  importers  and 
brokers,  there  was  formed  a Spice  Grinders’  Sec- 
tion within  the  association,  with  a manufacturing 
grinder  acting  as  chairman,  and  this  section  has 
its  separate  committees  composed  of  grinders, 
just  as  the  association  has  its  committees.  When 
matters  of  interest  to  the  entire  trade  are  to  be 
discussed,  the  whole  association  meets  and  acts ; 
when  matters  of  interest  only  to  the  spice  grinders 
are  to  be  discussed,  their  section  acts  alone. 

Some  such  plan  presents  a practical  solution  of 
our  problem. 
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FELLOW  COFFEE 
MERCHANDISERS 

As  members  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Asso- 
ciation and  contributors  to  the  national  advertising 
fund  of  that  organization,  which  has  proven  to  be  such 
a success,  we  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  we,  as 
national  advertisers,  believe  that  the  advertising  funds 
have  been  well  spent. 

Our  own  business,  we  know,  has  been  benefited  for 
our  sales  continue  to  show  a healthful  increase — part 
of  which  we  feel  is  due  to  the  constructive  and  appeal- 
ing copy  that  has  been  used  for  the  good  of  all  coffee. 

We  wish  every  merchandiser  of  coffee  might  feel  as 
we  do  and  contribute  his  mite  toward  the  development 
of  a larger  consumption  of  our  national  drink. 

We  hope  that  many  of  the  non-contributors  to  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association  advertising  cam- 
paign will  be  among  the  contributors  in  the  future.  As 
Mr.  Carl  W.  Brand  so  well  stated  during  the  Conven- 
tion: ‘‘Don’t  let  George  do  it — all.”  Think  it  over. 

COFFEE 

means  soluble  coffee  to  the  consumer. 

G.  WASHINGTON  COFFEE  REFININi;  COMFANY,  INC,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Cily 
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Maybe  a Dual  Association 

At  our  last  sectional  meeting  at  Chicago,  Frank 
Fishback  of  Indianapolis  made  a very  splendid 
suggestion,  but  which,  in  order  to  be  carried  out, 
needs  the  active  cooperation  of  the  green-coffee 
trade.  He  was  therefore  appointed  chairman  of 
a Trade  Relations  Committee,  to  study  and  report 
on  this  important  subject. 

If  this  convention  favorably  acts  upon  the  sug- 
gestion, the  name  of  the  association  might  properly 
be  changed  to  the  National  Coffee  Trade  Associa- 
tion. As  to  the  dues  for  membership  in  the  Green 
Coffee  Section  of  the  N.  C.  T.  A.,  these  should  be 
arranged  in  classes  to  follow  the  same  rates  paid 
by  roasters,  but  with  merely  nominal  dues  for 
brokers. 

Of  the  Executive  Committee  members,  to  all  of 
whom  this  matter  was  presented,  the  vote  was 
eight  in  favor,  one  opposed,  and  one  undecided ; 
indicating  a decided  majority  opinion  in  favor  of 
a closer  trade  relation  between  the  roasted  and 
green-coffee  interests. 

More  Members  Needed 

All  trade  associations  have  suffered  losses  in 
membership  during  1921,  and  ours  is  no  exception. 
While  necessary,  it  was  unfortunate  that  we  had  to 
raise  the  dues  for  the  fiscal  year  just  drawing  to 
a close,  at  a time  when  so  many  firms  were  feeling 
the  effects  of  a severe  business  depression.  Most 
of  the  resignations,  we  find,  however,  were  due 
either  to  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  roasters  to 
pay  the  advance,  or  through  the  necessity  of  econ- 
omy during  the  present  period  of  depression. 

It  is  our  opinion  that,  with  improving  trade 
conditions  and  improving  individual  conditions  with 
the  separate  firms,  many  of  the  firms  that  have 
allowed  their  membership  to  lapse  will  soon  resume 
their  membership. 

[He  recommended  that  these  firms  be  taken 
back  without  paying  another  membership  fee,  and 
the  formation  of  a new  classification  at  lower  dues. 
The  need  of  greater  income  was  pointed  out. 
There  were  still  200  roasting  firms  that  should 
belong,  besides  a large  number  of  wholesale  gro- 
ceries with  coffee-roasting  departments.  He  rec- 
ommended that  the  Executive  Committee  consider 
the  employment  of  a traveling  field  secretary  to 
get  new  members  and  also  interest  the  roasters  in 
the  advertising  campaign.] 

Shorter  Terms 

Your  association  for  almost  three  years  has 
consistently  advocated  the  adoption  of  shorter 
terms  in  billing  merchandise.  As  a result  of  that 
campaign  there  is  tangible  evidence  that  a majority 
of  roasters  is  billing  on  30-day  terms.  The  added 
capital  that  the  adoption  of  30-day  terms  gives  to 
a firm  is  in  itself  sufficient  justification  for  its 
adoption ; but  there  is  a still  more  potent  reason, 
in  that  shorter  terms  make  for  more  efficient  retail 
merchandising. 

Long,  easy  credit  terms  should  have  no  place  in 
modern  merchandising,  especially  where  transac- 
tions are  conducted,  as  ours  are,  with  comparatively 
small  retail  dealers.  To  grant  long,  easy  credit 
terms  to  our  customers  in  most  instances  means 
that  they  will  correspondingly  grant  long,  easy 
credit  terms  to  the  consumer,  and  to  meet  modern 
retail  competition  today  the  retail  dealer,  to  be 
successful,  must  buy  carefully  and  avail  of  every 
cash  discount. 

The  tremendous  possibilities  of  doing  more  busi- 


ness with  no  added  working  capital  but  with  the 
adoption  of  shorter  terms  is  visibly  demonstrated 
in  the  percentages  of  outstandings  that  our  New 
York  office  sends  to  roasters  from  time  to  time. 

While  only  part  of  our  membership  has  been 
sending  in  these  monthly  reports  of  percentage 
outstandings,  even  from  these  it  is  apparent  that 
a long  stride  forward  has  been  made  by  the  trade 
in  cutting  out  the  former  long,  easy  credit  terms. 
For  instance,  on  the  last  report  there  were  out- 
standings reported  as  low  as  62%  with  the  high 
figure  155%.  As  roasters  begin  more  thoroughly 
to  realize  that  every  reduction  of  10%  on  $100,000 
outstanding  means  a very  practical  addition  of 
$10,000  to  their  working  capital  and  a consequent 
reduction  in  bank  loans,  we  believe  that  30-day 
terms  will  be  universally  adopted. 

Uniform  Discounts 

In  a time  of  keen  competition  such  as  the  present, 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  propitious  to  work  for  the 
adoption  of  a more  uniform  discount ; but,  just 
as  the  theory  of  30-day  terms  is  the  sound  one. 


Trio  of  Visiting  Tea  Men 

Members  of  Carter,  Macy  & Co.  staff ; left  to  right : 
L.  F.  Pye,  Japan  buyer;  A.  N.  Derouin,  pres.;  \V.  II. 
Harvey.  St.  i.ouis  representative. 

SO  a uniform  discount  for  our  industry  is  sound 
doctrine.  Undoubtedly  the  cash  discount  should 
be  more  liberal  than  the  current  cost  of  money,  yet 
it  should  approximate  it,  because  the  ordinary 
discount  of  2%  10  days  is  entirely  unreasonable, 
equivalent  as  it  is  to  an  interest  rate  of  36%  per 
annum. 

We  find  among  our  members  many  that  argue 
for  and  are  now  selling  on  30-day  terms  with  a 
cash  discount  of  1%  for  payment  in  10  days,  equal 
to  an  interest  rate  of  18%  per  annum.  It  would 
seem  that  this  offers  a sufficient  premium  for 
prompt  purchase,  and  that  at  the  proper  time  your 
association  should  undertake  a campaign  for  a uni- 
form cash  discount  of  1%,  making,  as  it  would, 
quite  a difference  in  the  cost  of  doing  business, 
and,  along  with  other  savings,  in  the  end  result- 
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Mr.  Wholesale 
Grocer : 

Do  you  realize  the  value  of 
a good  Coffee  as  a trade  win- 
ner for  you?  No  item  that 
you  handle  will  hold  a 
Grocer’s  trade  like  a good 
Coffee. 


Glendora  Coffee 

has  proven  a valuable  account  to  many  distributors. 


Good  profits — the  right  kind  of 
co-operation.  Well  trained 
force  of  high  class  sales  repre- 
sentatives— liberal  Advertising. 

MARKETED  ONLY  THROUGH  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

PACKED  IN  1 LB.  AND  3 LB.  TINS. 


Roasted  by 

Glendora  Products  Company 

Warren,  Pa. 
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ing  in  a lower  price  to  the  retail  dealer  and  the 
consumer. 

Legislation 

At  the  present  time  there  is  being  considered  a 
modification  of  what  is  generally  called  the  Pack- 
ers’ Consent  Decree.  Our  membership  has  been 
circularized  on  this  subject;  but  it  is  one  that  needs 
special  attention,  and  your  president  recommends 
to  the  incoming  administration  that  a strong 
committee  be  formed  to  go  to  Washington  when 
this  matter  comes  up  for  a hearing  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Traffic  Bureau 


In  response  to  an  insistent  and  general  demand 
from  our  membership,  your  officers  were  instruct- 
ed at  the  Atlantic  City  convention  in  1919  to 
establish  a Traffic  Bu- 
reau. Following  in- 
structions, there  was 
established  in  1920  _ a 
Traffic  Bureau  which 
was  designed  not  only 
to  look  after  members’ 
shipments,  but  to  give 
every  assistance  possi- 
ble to  members  on 
traffic  matters. 

It  was  soon  evident 
that  this  department 
had  in  it  the  possibil- 
ity of  rendering  great 
service  to  members,  not 
only  in  actually  han- 
dling coffee  shipments 
at  minimum  cost,  but 
in  traffic  matters  gen- 
erally. Within  the  last 
few  months  R.  L. 

Stover  has  been  placed 
in  charge  as  manager 
of  the  Freight  For- 
warding Bureau.  Since 
his  connection  with  the 
department,  a tremen- 
dous step  forward  has 
been  taken,  and  the  bu- 
reau is  now  rendering 
real  service  at  cost  to 
many  of  the  members. 

In  addition  to  this 
service,  there  is  the 
broad  field  of  traffic 
service  that  this  de- 
partment is  arranging. 

Recently,  it  has  been  successful  in  securing  prompt 
adjudication  of  many  claims  of  members  from 
carriers,  in  which  field  the  bureau  can  be  specially 
helpful.  We  bespeak  the  cooperation  of  mem- 
bers having  coffee  coming  through  the  New  York 
port,  to  the  end  that  this  department  may  fully 
perform  100%  service  at  actual  cost  to  members. 

Your  president  recommends  that  the  incoming 
administration  consider  the  installation  by  this 
bureau  of  a checking  department  for  use  of  mem- 
bers generally.  There  is  no  doubt  that  thousands 
of  dollars  are  wasted  yearly  by  concerns  in  not 
properly  checking  their  freight  rates  and  weights. 
These  should  be  checked  on  every  single  shipment 
and  extensions  verified,  and  it  would  be  entirely 
possible  for  the  department  to  do  this  work  for 
members  in  addition  to  its  other  functions.  It 


\^"aTer  W.  \'oelbel  cf  the 
green-coffee  department  of 
Arbuckle  Bros.,  New  York. 


would  be  necessary  only  to  build  up  a complete 
tariff  file  and  install  a man  who  would  devote 
all  his  time  to  the  work;  the  service  to  be  handled 
for  members  on  a cost  basis,  so  that  the  service 
would  not  add  any  cost  to  the  association. 

The  Next  Convention 

One  other  matter  to  which  I wish  to  call  your 
attention  is  that  of  the  next  convention. 

Last  year  cordial  invitations  were  extended  by 
several  cities,  particularly  San  Francisco  and 
Colorado  Springs,  the  latter  through  the  Denver 
branch.  San  Francisco  has  for  years  asked  the 
association  to  consider  it  and  I believe  that  next 
year,  with  improving  industrial  conditions,  your 
association  and  committee  should  carefully  do  so, 
and  now  accept  San  Francisco’s  cordial  invitation. 

Requirements  of  the  Presidency 

In  the  selection  of  the  next  president  your 
Nominating  Committee  should  exercise  great  care, 
and  favor  a man  whose  business  is  in  such  shape 
that  he  can  make  several  trips  during  his  presi- 
dential year,  visiting  coffee  roasters  throughout 
the  United  States.  We  need  somebody  who  will 
sacrifice  his  own  interests,  at  least  during  part 
of  the  year,  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  association. 

It  has  been  a great  pleasure  to  serve  the  asso- 
ciation and  the  coffee  industry  for  the  past  tnree 
years.  To  anyone  assuming  that  office,  it  means 
a sacrifice  of  time  from  his  own  business.  The 
time  has  been  very  pleasurable  to  me,  and  I am 
going  to  release  the  reigns  of  office  with  a feeling 
of  relief,  but  with  a feeling  that  after  all,  during 
these  three  years,  we  have  accomplished  some- 
thing worth  while,  that  we  have  an  association 
now  with  permanent  headquarters  in  New  York, 
to  serve  the  entire  industry.  And  I thank  every 
one  of  the  members,  who  have  been  a substantial 
aid,  with  a “God  bless  you”  for  next  year. 


PROFESSOR  PRESCOTT’S  REPORT 

Boiling  Water  Not  Best  in  Making  Coffee 
— Experiments  May  Show  That  High 
Roast  Is  Superior 

By  Samuel  C.  Prescott 

Bureau  of  Scientific  Research. 

SINCE  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
the  investigations  on  coffee  have  been  carried 
out  continuously,  and  it  is  now  my  purpose  to 
place  before  you  some  of  the  results  that  m<iy 
bear  heavily  upon  the  practical  working  out  of 
improved  methods  for  the  preparation  of  the  bever- 
age for  the  consumer. 

Our  work  for  the  year  may  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing two  distinct  parts,  one  purely  chemical  in 
character,  the  other  essentially  concerned  with  the 
practical  mechanics  of  coffee  making. 

The  Occurrence  of  Caffein 
Study  of  the  roasted  coffee,  when  extracted  with 
various  solvents,  has  given  various  amounts  of 
caffein,  more  or  less  mixed  with  other  ingredients. 
Furthermore,  unroasted  coffee  may  be  shown  sim- 
ilarly to  present  variations ; although  it  is  evident 
that  the  total  of  caffein  existing  either  free  or 
combined  in  coffee  is  essentially  the  same  before 
and  after  roasting. 

For  example,  less  caffein  may  be  removed  from 
medium-roasted  coffee  by  the  use  of  ether  than  by 
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A Story  of  Progress 


WITH  the  approach  of  the  New 
Year,  we  have  been  casting  up  our 
accounts  and  find  that  1921  promises 
to  be  the  best  year  in  the  history  of 
this  business. 

We  attribute  this  favorable  showing  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  steadily  adhered 
to  the  policy  of  selling  coffees  of  fine 
quality. 

During  the  year  a branch  office  was 
opened  in  New  Orleans  under  the  man- 
agement of  a highly  qualified  coffee 
man.  This  has  been  a factor  in  our 
growth,  and  now  enables  us  to  give  the 
trade  even  better  service. 

The  fact  that  we  are  making  exceptional  head- 
way these  days  would  not  be  of  general  trade 
interest  excepting  that  it  indicates  that  we  are 
giving  green  coffee  buyers  the  kind  of  coffee 
they  need.  This  is  our  reason  for  giving  this 
brief  report  of  progress. 

We  invite  correspondence. 

Jones  Brothers  Tea  Company,  Inc. 

GREEN  COFFEE  DEPARTMENT 

IMPORTERS  JOBBERS 

107  Front  Street  ...  - New  York 

328  Magazine  Street  - - - New  Orleans 
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chloroform,  and,  similarly,  the  total  amount  of 
organic  matter  dissolved  varies  with  the  solvent. 
If  a sample  of  coffee  be  ground,  divided,  and  each 
part  treated  with  an  organic  solvent,  each  will 
give  a certain  quantity  of  caffein,  but  apparently 
no  one  will  extract  it  all.  If  a part  be  subjected 
to  consecutive  treatments  with  solvents  suitably 
selected,  each  will  put  out  from  the  ground  coffee 
its  own  quota  of  this  substance.  If,  after  complet- 
ing the  extraction  with  a single  organic  solvent, 
the  residue  is  boiled  with  water,  a further  residue 
of  caffein  is  obtained. 

By  following  out  this  method  carefully  we  have 
been  able  to  show  that  the  total  of  caffein  in  the 
coffee  that  may  be  removed  by  all  solvents  is  the 
same  as  may  be  obtained  by  use  of  boiling  water ; 
but  none  of  the  solvents  will  take  out  so  much 
as  water  alone. 

If  we  take  pure  caffein  and  study  its  solubility  in 
the  solvents  used,  we  find  that  all  of  them  will 
dissolve  it  readily. 

Effect  of  High  Roasting 

We  are  brought  to  the  important  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  caffein  exists  in  coffee  not  only 
in  the  uncombined  or  free  state,  but  also  in  cer- 
tain combinations  which  may  be  removed  by  the 
use  of  our  solvents  and  especially  by  boiling  wat- 
er. To  what  extent  the  breaking  of  these  com- 
binations is  accomplished  solely  by  the  action  of 
temperature  is  still  unknown;  but  it  is  evident  that 
this  may  be  the  case,  as  will  be  discussed  later  in 
speaking  of  beverage  coffee.  If  so,  the  effect  of 
the  high  roast  may  be  of  great  importance,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  possibility  that  these  un- 
broken caffein  compounds  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  known  coffee  idiosyncrasy  of  certain 
individuals  or  on  the  effect  of  sleeplessness  of 
which  some  people  complain. 

Even  at  temperatures  as  low  as  185°  F.  a large 
proportion  of  the  caffein  is  removed  by  water  in 
a short  treatment ; say  two  minutes.  Our  figures 
indicate  that  about  80%  of  the  total  caffein  is 
dissolved  in  this  length  of  time  at  200°,  and  it 
is  possible  that  nearly  as  much  is  removed  at  the 
lower  temperature.  It  is  therefore  of  great  im- 
portance to  discover  if  caffein  compounds,  split  up 
by  boiling,  yield  substances  that  are  prejudicial  or 
objectionable,  and  a study  on  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject is  now  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Mendenhall, 
head  of  the  department  of  physiology  at  Boston 
University  Medical  School,  using  substances  of 
waxy  or  oily  nature  prepared  in  our  laboratory. 

Caffein  forms  very  few  additional  products  with 
organic  substances,  and  in  this  respect  differs 
from  the  alkaloids.  It  may  form  compounds  with 
metals,  however,  and  on  this  point  some  important 
considerations  of  a practical  nature  may  be  based. 
It  has  been  found  recently  that  caffein  may  unite 
with  mercury  compounds  or  salts,  giving  a char- 
acteristic product,  and  to  assume  that  other  metal- 
lic compounds  are  possible  is  not  improbable. 

Oils  and  Other  Components 

Leaving  caffein,  we  may  consider  briefly  other 
important  components  of  coffee, — the  oils,  waxes, 
resins,  and  the  ethereal  compounds  that  give  the 
delicious  aroma  to  a properly  prepared  beverage 
coffee  or  freshly  roasted  coffee.  In  our  work  we 
have  obtained  these  oils,  waxes,  and  resinous  sub- 
stances, but  at  present  have  no  definite  knowledge 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  may  come  from  the 
bean  or  from  the  chaff. 


The  oil  is  small  in  quantity,  yet  an  important 
ingredient  from  the  standpoint  of  taste  and  aroma. 
It  is  volatile  and  evanescent,  thus  explaining  why 
ground  coffee  goes  “off  flavor”  on  standing.  By 
reheating  such  coffee,  it  may  be  improved  temp- 
orarily in  aroma  as  the  heat  expels  the  oil  from 
the  inner  cells  and  brings  it  to  the  surface.  The 
same  result  has  been  obtained  by  keeping  coffee 
in  tightly  sealed  glass  jars,  where  the  oil  appeared 
in  small  drops  on  the  surface  at  points  of  contact 
with  the  glass.  In  open  containers  this  oil  would 
be  lost  by  evaporation. 

The  quantity  of  oil  is  so  small  that  large  amounts 
of  coffee  must  be  used  to  obtain  sufficient  quantity 
for  analysis  and  identification ; yet  the  minute  am- 
ount makes  a great  difference  in  the  aroma  of 
beverage  coffee.  The  quantity  in  a cup  of  coffee 
is  so  infinitesimal,  however,  that  it  probably  can- 
not be  regarded  as  having  important  physiological 
action.  This  may  not  be  true  of  the  waxes  and 
resins,  which  occur  in  much  greater  quantity  and 
are  also  under  investigation  in  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Mendenhall. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  caffetannic  acid 
of  coffee,  and  erroneous  ideas  have  sometimes 
been  fostered  as  a result.  Coffee  contains  nothing 
of  the  gallotannic  acid  type,  such  as  occurs  in 
tea  leaves,  oak  bark,  hemlock,  etc. ; in  other  words, 
coffee  will  not  tan.  That  there  are  bitter  or  astrin- 
gent principles  present  in  coffee  is  well  known, 
but  the  nature  of  them  is  not  yet  known.  These 
are  removed  by  boiling. 

From  the  practical  standpoint,  it  is  evident  at 
once  that  these  findings  may  have  considerable 
bearing  upon  the  process  of  roasting,  and  that 
substances  conceivably  objectionable  in  green  or 
low-roast  coffees  may  be  broken  up  or  destroyed 
by  the  application  of  high  heat  and  longer  roast. 
In  this  way  it  would  be  possible  to  account  for 
differences  said  to  exist  in  the  coffee  used  in  trop- 
ical countries  and  those  which  have  a more  ready 
demand  in  temperate  zones  and  especially  in  the 
more  northern  latitudes. 

It  is  also  evident  that  any  consideration  of  this 
matter  opens  up  a new  field  for  investigation  on 
the  whole  general  subject  of  changes  that  take 
place  during  the  roasting  process.  These  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  study  after  we  have  carried  the 
laboratory  experimentation  to  a much  more  ad- 
vanced stage. 

Studies  on  Beverage  Coffee 

The  original  plans  of  the  investigation  author- 
ized by  your  Research  Committee  called  for  a 
study  of  the  factors  concerned  in  the  making  of 
beverage  coffee,  especially  the  character  of  the 
water,  temperature  of  brewing,  time  of  treatment, 
method  of  preparation,  character  of  container  or 
pot  used.  The  changes  produced  by  the  addition 
of  hot  milk,  cream,  and  sugar  were  also  regarded 
as  worthy  of  study. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
individual  preference,  or  taste,  plays  an  important 
part  in  arriving  at  an  opinion  on  matters  of  this 
sort.  Some  individuals  have  a keen  taste  percep- 
tion; with  others  it  is  not  acute.  Furthermore, 
it  is  likely  to  be  influenced  by  training,  habit,  or 
experience  so  that  those  who  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  a particular  style  of  cooking  or  a charac- 
teristic method  of  preparation  of  any  food  sub- 
stance unconsciously  tend  to  select  the  flavor  to 
which  they  have  been  habituated  as  the  most  de- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Another  Unit 
Completed 
Nov.  10th 

Makes  room  for  one  more  brand 

INSTANT  COFFEE 

208  Brands  now  sold  in  United  States  and  Canada. 

203  are  manufactured  by  this  Company. 

Only  4 brands  were  on  the  market  in  1917. 


The  field  only  scratched. 

A good  market  awaits  those  bold  enough  to  try. 


HAVE  A BRAND  OF  YOUR  OWN 

We  are  furnishing  an  ingenious  merchandising  plan  and  supporting  an 
advertising  campaign  on  the  distribution.  We  use  our  own  advertising 
department.  You  should  write  for  our  merchandising  expert. 


SOLUBLE  COFFEE  COMPANY 

OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

99  WATER  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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sirable.  This  fact,  combined  with  the  facts  that 
taste,  flavor,  and  aroma  cannot  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  exact  quantitative  estimates,  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  replace  the  individual  opinion  by  a group 
opinion  or  popular  vote  in  arriving  at  a decision 
as  to  what  is  “best”  in  the  public  mind. 

Observations  previously  made  had  indicated 
that  the  factors  of  temperature,  quantity  of  coffee 
used,  fineness  of  grind,  character  of  the  coffee 
pot,  and  time  of  infusing  would  be  most  important, 
and  we  have  carried  out  many  comparative  ex- 
periments in  which  one  factor  alone  was  varied. 
Some  of  the  conclusions 
we  believe  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  the 
movement  for  “perfect 
coffee.” 

With  a particular 
variant  known  to  but 
one  person,  a series  of 
coffees  is  prepared,  and, 
while  fresh  and  hot, 
tested  and  compared  by 
a group  of  individuals 
of  intelligence  and  dis- 
crimination. No  discus- 
sion is  permitted  during 
the  test,  the  report 
of  preference  or  qual- 
ity being  designated  on 
a slip  of  paper  given 
into  the  custody  of  the 
coffee  makers.  When 
the  whole  group  has 
reported,  the  individual 
topinions  are  tabulated 
and  the  popular  pref- 
erence is  indicated  by 
majority  vote.  While 
the  groups  in  general 
have  been  small,  say  of 
10  to  20  individuals, 
the  total  number  of  dif- 
ferent persons  has  been 
about  60,  and  the  repe- 
tition of  the  tests  has 
been  undertaken  as  a 
control  measure. 

It  cannot  be  claimed 
that  a single  test  of  this 
sort  is  always  conclu- 
sive; therefore  it  is  our 
purpose  to  make  con- 
stant repetitions,  with  much  larger  number,  before 
announcing  opinions  as  final.  The  results  of  the 
tests  made  have  great  value,  however,  as  indicat- 
ing the  general  trend  of  opinion  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes quality  in  beverage  coffee,  and  as  suggest- 
ed methods  for  improvement  in  coffee  making  and 
increasing  the  popularity  of  the  beverage. 


A.  J.  Gretsch,  General  Can 
Co,,  Chicago,  a non-member 
visitor  at  the  convention. 


Effect  of  Water 


While  it  is  most  probable  that  in  case  of  very 
hard  or  very  alkaline  water  the  character  of  water 
used  for  coffee  making  may  have  an  important 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  beverage  resulting,  our 
experiments  with  distilled,  hard,  medium,  and 
soft  waters  of  both  ground  and  surface  origin  in 
the  New  England  district  have  not  given  conclus- 
ive results.  With  Mid-Western  waters  this  is 
probably  not  the  case,  and  we  have  been  hoping 


to  receive  samples  of  the  more  difficult  types  of 
water  for  study. 

Temperature  at  Infusion 
One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  prep- 
aration of  coffee  seems  to  be  the  temperature  at 
which  the  infusion  is  actually  made.  Practically 
every  analysis  of  coffee  conducted  in  the  past  has 
been  of  an  infusion  prepared  with  boiling  water. 
Our  experience  in  the  laboratory  has  brought 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  a deep-seated  change 
takes  place  when  ground  coffee  is  heated  with  water 
at  a temperature  approximating  boiling  water. 

If  medium  or  finely  ground  coffee  is  added  to 
water  at  the  boiling  point,  a slight  lowering  of 
the  temperature  takes  place,  amounting  probably  to 
3°  or  4°  C.  or  perhaps  6-8°  F.  At  this  temperature 
there  is  a marked  physical  change  in  appearance, 
and  an  action  that  may  be  most  easily  described, 
perhaps,  as  simulating  effervescence  takes  place. 
Vigorous  foaming  ensues,  gas  bubbles  are  formed 
and  pass  off,  and  there  is  every  evidence  of  a 
chemical  change  of  complex  character.  This 
change  seems  to  occur  at  a temperature  somewhere 
between  95°  and  100°  C.,  a little  below  boiling. 

If  now  we  make  an  infusion  of  coffee  at  temper- 
atures below  this  point,  the  chemical  action  is 
far  less  vigorous  and  the  resulting  infusion  re- 
tains all  the  fine  flavors  and  is  freer  from  certain 
bitter  or  astringent  flavors  than  that  made  at  the 
higher  temperature. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  this  effect  of  tem- 
perature produces  a marked  change  in  the  quality 
of  beverage  coffee,  we  have  carried  out  an  ex- 
tended series  of  practical  tests,  using  the  groups 
in  the  way  previously  described. 

Below  Boiling  Preferred 
In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  a fairly  large 
percentage  of  consumers  prefer  coffee  that  has 
not  only  not  been  brought  to  the  boiling  temper- 
ature, but  has  been  prepared  at  temperatures  con- 
siderably below  this  point.  We  have  compared, 
for  example,  coffee  actually  made  at  a temperature 
of  85°  C.  (185°  F.),  coffee  made  at  a temperature 
of  90°-93°  C.  (about  200°  F.),  coffee  made  above 
95°  but  below  the  boiling  point,  coffee  brought  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  coffee  boiled  for  a minute 
cr  one  and  a half  minutes. 

The  preference  is  for  coffee  made  at  the  lower 
temperatures ; whereas  coffee  made  at  boiling  tem- 
peratures or  actually  boiled  for  a short  time  has 
been  looked  upon  with  comparative  disfavor.  The 
importance  of  this  to  the  housewife,  the  restaurant 
keeper,  or  hotel  is  evident. 

Vigorously  boiling  water  has  been  accepted 
generally  as  best.  We  find  that  it  is  desirable  to 
bring  the  water  to  boil,  then  remove  source  of 
heat  for  a moment  or  two,  and  then  add  the  coffee. 
This  will  bring  down  the  actual  temperature  of 
the  reaction  to  a point  below  that  at  which  the 
severe  chemical  change  takes  place.  Do  not  start 
with  water  at  the  temperature  desired  for  reaction. 

T HE  Detailed  Experiments 
Four  different  lots  of  coffee  were  prepared, 
using  the  temperatures  indicated,  and  these  were 
placed  before  our  test  group  with  no  information  at 
all  except  that  they  were  different.  We  asked  the 
members  to  select  the  ones  they  thought  best,  sec- 
ond best,  third  best,  and  poorest.  Out  of  14,  10 
selected  the  coffee  made  at  temperatures  below 
200°  as  the  best.  All,  with  a very  large  percentage, 
took  the  coffee  that  had  been  boiled  for  one  and 
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American  Trading  Co. 

25  BROAD.  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Mild  Coffee  Importers 

Our  own  Representatives  in  all  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES. 
Medellins,  Manizales  and  other  Bogota  Descriptions. 

GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS 

ARNOLD,  DORR  & COMPANY 

93  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


T.  BARBOUR  BROWN  & CO Chicago 

H.  H.  MILLER  & CO St.  Louis 

J.  H.  EDWARDS New  Orleans 

G.  LA  CENTRA  & CO Boston 


DO  YOU  KNOW:— 

Everything  in  life  must  be  paid  for?  ‘Won  can’t  fool  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time.”  When  it  comes  to  selling  coffee 
you  can’t  fool  anybody  more  than  once.  When  one  tries  to 
reduce  high  grade  blends  by  reducing  the  quality  and  price 
of  even  some  of  the  coffees  that  go  into  the  blend — watch 
your  volume  of  sales — they  will  quickly  show  you  that  the 
only  person  you  are  fooling  is  yourself.  Give  the  very  best 
you  can  and  the  results  will  justify  your  policy  in  good 
will,  satisfaction  and  volume.  Every  pound  of  poor  coffee 
sold  at  a high  price  is  a nail  in  your  business  coffin.  Be 
alive. 

WM.  HOSMER  BENNETT  & SON 

CUP  SPECIAUSTS 

no  FRONT  STREET  ::  ::  ::  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Member  and  Grader  Members 

New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.  American  Spice  Traffe  Association 
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a half  minutes  as  being  the  poorest;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  In  this  case  it  was  black 
coffee,  Mocha  and  Java. 

We  had  similar  results  with  cream  and  sugar, 
the  general  effect  of  which  is  to  tone  down  irregu- 
larities. 

We  tested  out  the  same  thing,  using  a Santos 
4 coffee,  medium  roast,  which  may  be  taken,  per- 
haps, as  the  coffee  most  widely  used  in  this 
country.  Again  we  had  the  coffee  clear,  without 
cream  and  sugar,  and  with  the  same  preferences. 
The  coffee  that  was  boiled  for  a minute  got  no 
vote  as  a first-quality  coffee. 

When  we  added  cream  and  sugar  to  the  same 
coffee,  theie  was  absolutely  no  question  as  to  how 
the  preferences  ran.  The  coffee  made  at  the  low- 
est temperature  of  all,  the  mixture  brought  about 
at  185°  F.,  stood  in  first  place ; the  mixture  at  near 
200°,  second  place ; the  coffee  that  had  been  brought 
up  to  the  boiling  point,  third  place ; and  that  which 
had  been  boiled  for  one  minute,  to  fourth  place. 
The  vote  on  the  low-temperature  coffees  was  all 
concentrated  in  the  first  and  second  choices. 

The  practical  application  of  that  means  that,  if 
we  want  to  get  a coffee  that  pleases  the  popular 
taste,  it  is  important  to  have  the  actual  infusion 
with  the  coffee  made  at  a temperature  a few  de- 
grees below  the  boiling  point.  We  believe  that 
there  is  what  we  may  call  a critical  temperature 
in  coffee  making,  which  is  below  the  point  at  which 
the  effervescence  takes  place,  when  chemical 
changes  go  on  in  the  coffee  that  permit  the  solution 
of  more  of  the  astringent  or  bitter  substances. 

It  has  been  stated  generally  that  vigorously  bod- 
ing water  should  be  used  in  making  coffee.  We 
find  that  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the  water  to  a boil 
and  then  bring  about  a depression  of  the  tempera- 
ture just  a few  degrees.  That  will  be  worked  out 
in  a practical  way,  and  I believe  it  will  be  possible 
for  us  soon  to  develop  a set  of  rules  by  which  the 
desired  temperature  can  be  absolutely  controlled, 
without  guesswork. 

The  mixture  of  water  and  coffee  together  should 
be  below  200°  if  you  want  to  get  the  better  quality 
of  coffee.  Furthermore,  at  the  lower  temperature, 
you  will  save  a good  deal  of  the  aroma-giving 
substances  which  are  very  volatile  and  pass  off 
quickly  at  the  higher  temperature. 

If  increased  consumption  of  coffee  is  desired, 
this  can  be  specially  enhanced  by  making  coffee 
more  palatable  to  the  average  consumer. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  important 
physiological  aspect  of  the  problem,  for  it  may 
conceivably  be  that  the  complex  changes  brought 
about  at  or  near  the  boiling  temperature  decom- 
pose certain  substances  in  the  bean  with  the  forma- 
tion or  setting  free  of  materials  that  are  not  only 
prejudicial  to  the  taste  of  the  coffee,  but  may  also 
have  a direct  physiological  effect  of  undesirable 
character.  Here,  obviously,  is  a field  for  further 
investigation,  which  will  be  assiduously  followed 
by  Dr.  Mendenhall  in  his  experiments. 

The  Physiological  Effect 

The  point  at  issue  here  is  this : It  has  long  been 
known,  of  course,  that  coffee  contains  not  only 
caffein,  but  other  substances.  Medical  men  have 
talked  a good  deal  about  caffein,  and  frequently 
advised  their  patients  to  abstain  from  coffee,  ap- 
parently forgetting  that  tea  also  contains  caffein  in 
just  as  large  amounts,  or  even  larger  in  some  in- 
stances, and  absolutely  the  same  substances  that 


occur  in  coffee.  It  is  a fact,  however,  that  many 
people  can  drink  tea  with  impunity  but  cannot 
drink  coffee. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  find  out  why  that 
is,  what  substances  are  in  coffee,  for  example,  that 
may  have  this  effect  on  the  occasional  individual. 
We  have  undertaken  animal  experiments  to  deter- 
mine if  there  are  substances  taken  out  of  coffee  in 
the  process  of  infusion  that  do  have  depressing  ac- 
tion upon  the  heart  or  kidneys,  or  any  other  form 
of  action  that  might  be  objectionable,  which  may 
explain  the  reason  why  some  people  cannot  drink 
coffee  regularly  without  undergoing  discomfort. 

I have,  therefore,  obtained  Dr.  Mendenhall,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  pharmacology  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity, and  an  expert  in  his  field,  to  undertake  the 
physiological  side  of  this  experimental  work. 

A preliminary  report  from  Dr.  Mendenhall 


A Quintet  on  the  Astor  Roof 

Members  and  guests  fraternized  between  sessions;  left  to 
right:  H.  C.  Gamble,  Cultured  Coffee  Co.,  New  York; 
Wm.  L.  Myatt,  Morey  Mercantile  Co.,  Denver;  Walter 
Bown,  Boiwn  & Callaghan,  Chicago;  T.  P.  Hinchman, 
Steele-Wedeles  Co.,  Chicago;  E.  G.  Beeson,  Cultured 
Coffee  Co.,  New  York. 


states,  “The  results  obtained  thus  far  indicate  that 
there  is  nothing  harmful  or  toxic  in  nature  con- 
tained in  the  products  that  have  been  investigated.” 

The  Factor  of  Time 

The  factor  of  time  is  also  of  great  importance. 
We  have  prepared  extracts  at  constant  tempera- 
ture in  which  time  of  heating  has  been  varied  from 
two  minutes  to  as  high  as  eight  hours.  In  these 
studies  comparison  has  been  made  of  the  specific 
gravity,  the  total  soluble  solids,  the  reducing  power 
as  shown  with  copper  solutions,  and  the  amount 
of  caffein  dissolved.  In  these  investigations  we 
have  tried  extracts  of  5%,  10%,  and  20% ; that  is, 
have  used  in  each  case  5%,  10%,  or  20%  of  the 
weight  of  water  in  ground  coffee. 

The  results  have  shown  that  two  minutes’  treat- 
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ment  at  boiling  temperature  dissolved  something 
over  80%  of  the  total  caffein.  Nearly  as  much  is 
taken  out  almost  instantly ; while  the  long  con- 
tinued treatments  yield  slightly  higher  results  in 
soluble  solids.  The  experiments  were  carried  out 
at  100°  C.,  and  we  now  propose  to  repeat  this 
work,  using  lower  temperatures  to  determine  if 
approximately  the  same  results  may  be  obtained. 

What  Kind  of  Coffee  Pot? 

Another  matter  that  seems  of  immensely  greater 
importance  than  has  been  ordinarily  supposed  is 
the  effect  of  metals  upon  the  taste  or  flavor  of 
beverage  coffee.  The  average  consumer  of  coffee  in 
the  home  is  probably  accustomed  daily  to  a bever- 
age prepared  in  a metallic  coffee  pot  of  some  sort, 
either  tinplate,  aluminum,  copper,  nickel,  or  silver- 
plate.  Another  large  group,  but  probably  not  a 
majority,  has  undoubtedly  been  accustomed  to  pf- 
fee  prepared  in  agateware  or  some  of  the  vitrified 
utensils,  which  are  in  reality  much  like  glass  or 
porcelain.  These  we  call  “glass”  utensils. 

We  have  conducted  a large  number  of  experi- 
ments with  reference  to  the  effect  upon  the  taste  and 
flavor  of  these  metals.  The  results  have  been  of  a 
somewhat  surprising  character,  in  that  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  when  we  compare  coffee  made  in  glass 
or  some  of  the  vitrified  utensils  with  that  made 
in  exactly  the  same  way  in  contact  with  metals, 
there  is  a pronounced  difference  in  taste  which  the 
discriminatng  observer  can  generally  pick  out. 

It  is  well  known  that  metals  are  acted  upon 
more  or  less  by  organic  substances  of  acid  reac- 
tion. They  vary  in  degree,  and  we  find  that  the 
differences  we  get  here  correspond  closely  to  those 
observed  in  fruit  juices  and  other  organic  sub- 
stances of  that  sort. 

We  have  been  able  to  show  in  the  laboratory 
that  even  a short  contact  of  a coffee  infusion  with 
metals  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  on  the 
metal  of  a thin  deposit,  which,  we  believe,  is  a 
chemical  combination  between  some  ingredient  of 
the  coffee  and  the  metal  itself.  We  don’t  know  at 
all,  of  course,  whether  these  organic  metallic 
compounds  have  any  physiological  effects,  but  we 
have  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  do.  That  is 
another  line  along  which  we  shall  probably  want 
to  carry  some  experiments. 

Glass  First,  Aluminum  Second 

The  first  experiment  was  with  a small  group 
of  us  working  in  the  laboratory,  where  we  com- 
pared coffee  made  in  glass  with  that  made  in 
aluminum,  also  in  block  tin.  Five  of  the  six,  who 
made  the  test  with  clear  coffee  and  using  cream 
and  sugar,  preferred  that  made  in  glazed  utensils 
to  the  coffee  made  in  aluminum,  and  none  of  them 
gave  first  place  to  that  made  in  contact  with  tin. 

We  have  repeated  these  experiments  a good 
many  times,  and  have  the  comparison  between  the 
glazed  utensils  and  nickel  and  tin.  Glass  gets  a 
great  many  more  votes  than  nickel.  That  was  in 
the  black  coffee  without  cream  or  sugar.  Tin 
comes  away  out  on  the  undesirable  side.  When 
we  added  cream  and  sugar,  the  indications  were 
accentuated. 

Then  glass  was  eliminated,  as  we  wanted  to 
carry  out  a test  using  metals  alone, — aluminum, 
nickel,  copper,  tinplate.  Copper  seemed  to  win, 
but  it  also  got  a lot  of  votes  for  third  place. 
When  we  added  cream  and  sugar,  they  picked 
aluminum  first,  nickel  second,  copper  as  next  to 
the  poorest,  and  the  tinplate  again  as  the  poorest. 


Poor  old  tinplate! — it  seems  to  get  pretty  hard  hit 
every  time  in  these  tests. 

Then  we  made  other  tests  in  which  we  put  the 
glass  in  again,  this  with  clear  coffee.  The  vitrified 
metals  stood  first,  aluminum  second,  and  tinplate 
and  copper  represented  the  poor,  undesirable  kind 
of  container  in  which  to  make  coffee. 

We  tried  an  experiment  to  determine  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  such  a group  to  pick  out 
the  difference  between  coffee  that  had  been  made 
in  glass  and  kept  in  glass,  and  that  made  in  glass 
and  kept  in  aluminum,  which  had  been  poured  out 
of  the  glass  into  an  aluminum  container,  or  had 
come  into  contact  with  aluminum,  and  left  there 
for  20  minutes. 

[President  Brand:  I think  this  statement  is 

most  important  to  people  who  sell  hotels  and  res- 
taurants, where  coffee  is  kept  for  a long  time. 

Edward  Adorn:  Is  that  coffee  kept  hot? 

Professor  Prescott:  Yes.] 

In  this  case  we  expressed  the  figures  in  per- 
centages. Here  70%  picked  the  coffee  made  in 
glass  right  away,  as  the  best;  they  picked  the  cof- 
fee made  in  glass  but  put  into  aluminum  later  and 
kept  in  aluminum  for  20  minutes  as  not  so  desir- 
able. That  was  the  first  choice. 

Then,  to  test  the  ability  of  the  average  citizen 
to  detect  fine  flavors  and  compare  coffee,  we  made 
four  sets  of  coffees,  two  in  glass  and  two  in 
aluminum,  duplicated.  Out  of  the  group  of  16 
people  making  the  comparisons,  nine  picked  cor- 
rectly and  seven  incorrectly ; that  is  to  say,  some 
would  pick  the  one  that  had  been  made  in  glass 
and  the  one  made  in  aluminum  as  being  alike ; 
62><%  pairing  correctly,  and  37^2%  incorrectly. 

Summarizing  the  Tests 

A few  infusions  that  had  been  prepared  either 
at  different  temperatures  or  in  contact  with  differ- 
ent metals  showed  fairly  marked  differences  of 
appearance  or  changes  upon  standing. 

Any  coffee  infusion  that  has  had  prolonged  heat- 
ing or  heating  at  a high  temperature  soon  becomes 
cloudy  through  the  formation  therein  of  a colloidal 
suspension  which  cannot  be  filtered  out.  The 
change  in  flavor  that  results  is  too  well  known  to 
need  comment.  A large  part  of  this  change  in 
flavor  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  loss  of  volatile 
oils  and  others  that  supply  the  delicious  aroma  of 
the  well-prepared  beverage,  but  there  is  some  in- 
dication that  other  changes  induced  by  the  separa- 
tion of  this  finely  divided  material  may  also  occur. 

It  is  an  extremely  interesting  fact  that  in  the 
beverage  coffees  prepared  at  temperatures  approxi- 
mating 90° -94°  C.  (below  200°  F.),  that  is  below 
the  point  at  which  the  marked  chemical  change  I 
have  mentioned  is  observed,  the  solution  remains 
much  clearer  upon  standing  and  shows  much  less 
change  in  taste  and  aroma.  This  point  is  also  of 
importance  in  the  preparation  of  the  so-called  per- 
fect cup  of  coffee. 

The  character  of  the  changes  brought  about 
here  still  remains  to  be  thoroughly  investigated ; 
but  preliminary  results  are  so  marked  that  they 
indicate  in  a pronounced  manner  the  importance 
of  the  whole  study  we  have  undertaken. 

The  opinions  we  have  arrived  at  with  reference 
to  the  making  of  good  coffee,  may  be  summarized, 
therefore,  by  the  statement  that  the  filtration 
processes  yield  a clear  good  coffee  if  made  with 
fresh  materials  and  with  the  right  conditions  of 
time,  temperature,  and  utensil.  In  our  experience 
the  use  of  those  percolation  processes  in  which 
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the  ground  coffee  is  constantly  subject  to  repeated 
treatment  with  the  hot  water,  or  coffee  infusion, 
yield  much  less  desirable  results,  and  are,  in  fact, 
far  from  satisfactory.  Long  continued  heating 
processes,  or  those  in  which  the  coffee  is  actually 
subjected  to  boiling,  are  even  worse  in  this  respect, 
as  they  bring  into  solution  bitter  or  astringent 
substances,  and  drive  out  of  solution  the  fine 
aroma  which  can  be  obtained  only_  by  retaining 
the  evanescent  ethers  and  volatile  oils. 

There  are  many  factors  that  need  repeated 
study,  but  I believed  it  will  be  evident  that  a good 
deal  of  progress  has  already  been  secured  in  the 
study  of  our  problems  of  proper  coffee  making. 


THE  BRAZILIANS’  REPORT 


Official  Depiction  of  Coffee  Conditions 
and  Reasons  Why  Valorization 
Plan  Was  Adopted 


By  Achille  F.  Israel 

Sao  Paulo 

IN  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  there  are  approximately 
825,000,000  producing  coffee  trees,  more  than 
half  of  which  were  severely  damaged  by  the  great 
frost  of  1918.  Of  this  number  a great  many  were 
so  badly  damaged  that,  to  save  them  from  absolute 
loss,  they  had  to  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  and 
carefully  treated,  so  that,  from  their  roots,  there 
might  spring  new  branches.  By  March  of  1920 
these  trees  were  almost  perfect  in  appearance,  full 
of  foliage,  bright,  and  healthy.  The  crop  produced 
by  them  in  1919-20  was  not  large,  but  still  was 
mcouraging. 

The  frost  of  1918  did  not  make  a sweep  over 
an  entire  fazenda;  on  the  contrary,  some  parts  of 
the.  same  fazenda  were  untouched,  and  from  these 
trees  came  most  of  the  crop  of  1920-21.  A coffee 
tree,  like  a man  after  a hard  day’s  work,  needs 
rest,  and  Nature  provides  a natural  rest  for  the 
trees  in  that  in  no  two  successive  years  is^  the 
crop  from  the  same  trees  a large  one.  This  is 
:alled  to  your  notice,  as  the  undamaged  trees,  hav- 
ing produced  a good  crop  in  1920-21,  have  this 
year  produced  very  little. 

Rotation  of  Crops  Necessary 
A natural  question  for  you  to  ask  is,  “Why  did 
not  the  planter  replace  his  damaged  trees  by  new 
plants,  instead  of  pruning  the  old  plants?”  This 
would  have  done  no  good.  Unfortunately  the 
coffee  tree  is  not  given  to  quick  or  even  satisfac- 
tory growth  in  old  ground.  You  know  the  farmer 
in  the  United  States  gets  the  best  results  by 
rotating  his  crops.  The  coffee  tree  must  stay  in 
the  same  ground  year  in  and  year  out.  Some 
trees  have  been  there  for  more  than  50  years.  ^ To 
take  up  a tree  and  put  it  back  into  the  same  tired 
soil  means  nothing  but  labor  lost.  In  order  to 
stimulate  the  plant,  fertilizer  is  used  on^  most  of 
the  larger  fazendas.  The  smaller  plantations  can- 
not afford  to  buy  fertilizer,  and  the  outside  husk 
of  the  coffee  cherry  and  stable  manure  are  the 
only  means  of  fertilizing  them. 

Formerly  a coffee  plantation  had  certain  sections 
laid  out  for  the  growing  of  beans  and  corn,  which 
generally  belong  to  the  laborers  on  the  plantation. 
A coffee  plantation  in  the  old  days  looked  like  an 
orchard,  and  before  harvest  time  came  the  ground 


beneath  the  trees  was  all  scraped  and  cleaned  of 
weeds  and  undergrowth  of  every  kind,  with  neat 
little  hills  that  would  serve  to  keep  the  coffee 
fallen  or  picked  from  the  trees  from  washing  away 
in  case  rain  set  in. 

But  times  have  changed,  and  laborers  demand 
and  exercise  the  right  to  plant  cereals  among  the 
trees  themselves.  This  not  only  takes  away  neces- 
sary moisture  from  the  trees,  but,  as  the  cereal 
crop  is  harvested  just  before  the  coffee  is  ready 
for  picking,  there  is  not  time  to  give  the  ground 
the  necessary  cleaning  before  the  coffee  is  picked. 
Consequently  what  coffee  drops  to  the  ground  is 
generally  lost,  and  some  planters  calculate  that 
at  least  25%  of  the  crop  is  lost  in  this  way. 

Worst  Drought  in  History 

The  rainfall  during  the  current  year  has  been 
less  than  one-sixth  of  normal.  Never  in  our  his- 
tory has  such  a drought  been  experienced,  and 
the  lack  of  foliage  on  the  trees  is  a big  factor  to 
take  into  your  calculations  for  the  size  of  the 
coming  crop.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  tree 
is  without  any  foliage  whatever.  The  branches  are 
sickly  looking,  and  the  part  of  the  tree  on  which 
there  is  any  fruit  at  all  is  not  well  protected  and 
is  greatly  in  danger  of  the  dry,  hot  weather  to  be 
expected  in  January  to  March,  1922. 

The  small  trees,  which  showed  so  much  promise 
in  the  summer  of  1920,  were  least  able  to  resist 
the  effect  of  the  drought,  and  consequently  will 
produce  very  little  fruit  for  the  1922-23  crop. 
Whether  these  trees  will  improve  for  the  follow- 
ing crop  (1923-24)  depends  on  weather  conditions. 
In  general  the  trees  throughout  Sao  Paulo  are  in 
a state  of  decadence,  with  the  exception  of  a zone 
known  as  the  “Northwest.”  You  have  probably 
heard  wonderful  tales  of  the  production  and  pos- 
sibilities of  future  production  in  this  zone.  We 
are  proud  of  the  fine  soil  in  this  part  of  the  state ; 
but  do  not  be  frightened  about  the  idea  of  a 
“bumper  crop”  from  there. 

The  Labor  Problem 

In  Brazil  conditions  are  not  different  from  those 
in  the  United  States.  The  farmer’s  son  wants  to 
go  to  the  city,  does  not  want  to  live  on  the  farm; 
least  of  all,  he  will  not  go  into  a new  zone  to 
open  up  plantations. 

Another  uncertainty  is  the  labor  situation,  a hole 
that  seems  never  to  fill.  Immigration  has  again 
started  on  a large  scale;  but  the  demand  far  ex- 
ceeds the  supply.  Brazil  is  developing  into  a' manu- 
facturing country,  and  labor  is  needed  for  her 
factories  as  well  as  for  the  farms.  The  factories 
in  the  city  get  the  laborer  first,  and  the  planter 
must  wait.  Certain  available  labor  is  not  attracted 
to  the  coffee  plantations,  as  you  know  coffee  is  an 
industry  for  large-scale  farming. 

The  question  of  attracting  Japanese  laborers  to 
the  coffee  plantations  has  been  widely  discussed. 
In  some  parts  they  have  been  tried;  but  they  too 
want  to  be  master  of  the  land  they  work  on.  Most 
of  the  Japanese  who  have  come  to  Brazil  to  work 
on  coffee  plantations  are  now  rice  farming  or 
coast  fishermen. 

Shipping  the  Crop 

The  coffee,  after  being  hulled  and  prepared,  is 
shipped  to  Santos  in  bags  of  irregular  weight, 
and  on  arrival  is  rebagged  into  official  export 
bags  weighing  60  kilos  (132  pounds)  net  each  bag. 

This  now  brings  us  down  to  the  actual  export- 
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The  A Colburn  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1857 

Importers  of 

Quality  Teas 

Our  better  quality  Formosa  Teas  are  now  arriving* 

The  A.  Colburn  Company 

2228-2242  North  Tenth  Street 
Philadelphia 

N.Y.  OFFICE:  126  Front  St.  FOREIGN  BRANCH : 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  89  N.  Clark  St.  Daitotei,  Formosa 


George  W.  Lawrenee  & Co. 

'•  *,  *■ 

87  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  THE  REQUIREMENTS 
OF  ROASTERS  FOR  DIRECT  IMPORTATION 


EXCLUSIVE  NORTH  AMERICAN  AGENTS 


NAUMANN,  CEPP  & CO.,  LTD. 

Santos  & London 

VIVACQUA,  IRMAOS  & CO., 

Victoria,  V.  /.  & Co.  Brand 


FRACA,  IRIMAO  & CO., 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

MAURCIE  HIES  & SES  FILS 

Camel  Brand,  Aden,  Arabia, 
Mocha  & Harrar 
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ing  of  the  crop.  Formerly  it  came  down  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  crop  year;  or  at  least  it 
was  usually  the  case  that  three-fourths  of  the  crop 
was  in  Santos  by  the  end  of  December.  The 
result  was  that  Santos  was  flooded  with  coffee 
for  sale  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  crop 
year  and  had  little  to  sell  for  the  second  six 
months.  So  it  was  natural  that  the  importing 
world  got  its  coffee  cheaper  when  there  was  a 
pressure  of  receipts  in  the  producing  markets. 

Happily,  these  conditions  are  now  changed  and 
through  a system  of  regulation  of  receipts  in 
Santos  and  Rio  the  arrivals  will  be  spread  over  a 
12-month  period  and  not  in  torrentlike  fashion 
which  took  barely  six  months. 

In  this  system  of  regulation  of  receipts  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  planters,  commission  merchants, 
and  exporters  have  all  cooperated,  and  the  im- 
mense benefit  received  this  year  is  too  apparent 
for  discussion. 

The  Present  Valorization 

Following  on  the  sales  of  the  stocks  of  the 
government  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  in  the 
summer  of  1920  came  the  great  world  financial 
crisis,  and  Brazil,  with  the  diminished  buying 
power  of  the  importing  markets,  faced  a situation 
very  grave.  With  a small  crop  in  sight,  but  with 
a crop  of  10,000,000  bags,  a large  part  yet  to  be 
marketed,  clamor  came  from  all  sides  for  gov- 
ernment protection.  The  situation  called  for  im- 
mediate action,  and  Dr.  Washington  Luiz,  presi- 
dent of  Sao  Paulo,  immediately  bought  300,0'JJ! 
bags  of  coffee  in  Santos,  all  of  which  had  been 
received  by  the  end  of  November,  1920. 

The  crisis,  however,  was  not  one  of  a few 
months,  and,  instead  of  getting  better,  things  grew 
worse.  It  was  seen,  therefore,  that  the  300,000 
bags  taken  from  the  market  were  not  enough  to 
keep  prices  from  absolute  collapse.  It  was  then 
that  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  president  of  the  republic, 
determined  to  save  coffee  from  ruin,  and  the 
present  valorization  scheme  was  launched. 

In  this  Dr.  Pessoa  has  the  counsel  of  the  great- 
est merchants  and  bankers  in  Brazil  and  we  quote 
from  a speech  he  made  in  Ribeirao  Preto  last 
August,  in  which  he  said,  “Money  may  lack  for 
other  necessities,  but  it  shall  always  be  obtainable 
for  the  defense  of  coffee.”  With  this  spirit,  backed 
by  the  united  force  of  30,000,000  people,  the  presi- 
dent will  maintain  his  support  to  the  coffee  market. 

The  federal  government  has  bought  thus  far 
more  than  3,750,000  bags.  ^ This  need  not  frighten 
you  into  believing  that  it  is  not  a healthy  feature 
in  the  market.  You  need  only  look  at  statistics  of 
a few  years  ago  and  see  that  in  the  United  States, 
in  Havre,  in  Hamburg,  and  in  other  European 
markets  the  stocks  were  far  greater  in  total  than 
they  are  in  Brazil  today.  Does  it  not  seem  reason- 
able that  the  producing  country  should  carry  the 
large  stocks  and  not  require  the  consuming 
markets  to  carry  them? 

That  is  what  is  being  done  today  and  will  be 
done  tomorrow.  Brazil  will  give  you  her  coffee 
at  a fair  price  and  will  give  it  to  you  as  you  re- 
quire it.  Today  you  are  extremely  fortunate  in 
that  the  largest  single  holder  of  coffee  in  the 
world  is  the  Brazilian  government,  which  has 
pledged  to  its  people  its  permanent  defense  of 
their  greatest  product. 

Getting  Back  to  Normal 

Brazil  has  passed  the  crisis  and  is  rapidly  get- 


ting back  to  normal.  Proposals  have  already 
been  received  by  the  government  for  the  purchase 
of  the  entire  stocks ; but  these  offers  have  been 
ignored,  and  we  assure  you  that  no  coffee  will  be 
sold  until  there  is  need  from  the  consumer.  When 
sales  are  made  they  will  be  public,  and  the  coffee 
world  will  know  the  price  and  the  quantity  to  be 
sold  at  the  time.  Furthermore,  it  will  know  when 
further  sales  are  to  be  made  and  the  price.  This 
will  eliminate  speculation  at  the  expense  of  the 
trade  in  general. 

On  account  of  the  decline  in  the  gold  value  of 
the  milreis,  the  consuming  markets  are  not  pay- 
ing any  more  for  coffee  now  than  the  ruling  price 


The  Decadent  Coffee  Fields 

Liecaiise  of  labor  scarcity,  drought  and  frost,  the  Sao 
Paulo  coffee  trees  are  in  a sad  state. 

for  the  years  before  the  war.  It  is  much  less  than 
during  the  war.  The  cost  of  production  has  in- 
creased, consumption  is  larger,  and  production  is 
smaller ; therefore,  it  is  expected  that  with  the 
advance  of  the  milreis  value  to  normal  coffee  will 
give  a better  gold  return  to  the  planters. 

Summarizing  on  the  subject  of  valorization,  it 
in  unfortunate  that  the  trade  has  had  bitter  ex- 
periences, but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
present  scheme  is  not  to  regulate  the  price  of  one 
crop  or  two  crops  or  three  crops,  but  is  the  safety 
deposit  of  any  number  of  crops ; it  is  inaugurated 
to  protect  your  interests  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  greatest  coffee-producing  co'untry  of  the 
world. 

Relations  with  Rio  de  Janeiro 
After  the  great  frost  of  1918,  and  the  subsequent 
advance  in  the  price  of  Santos  coffee,  the  Santos 
market  was  abused  by  shipments  of  coffee  from 
the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  coffee,  after 
crossing  the  borders  of  Sao  Paulo,  lost  its  identity 
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BALZAC  BROS.  & COMPANY,  Inc. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  BOGOTAS 

96-98  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Phone:  Bowling  Green  0953 


CULTURED  COFFEE 

We  believe  that  Cultured  Coffee  has  a promising  future! 

Some  of  our  customers  are  using  it  regularly,  and  find  that  it  builds  trade. 

We  seek  the  opportunity  to  send  samples,  and  tell  you  our  experience  with  this 
process. 

W.  LEE  SIMMONDS  & CO. 

Coffee  BROKERS  Cocoa 

28  OLD  SLIP  (Cor.  Front  St.)  ::  ::  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 

31  Years’  experience  in  Buying  and  Testing  Coffees  Direct  Brazil  Connections 


E.  M.  OSBORN  COMPANY 

Every  Kind  and  Grade  of 

TEA 

But  Tea  Exclusively 

93  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


R.  V.  KERN  W.  J.  PURCELL 

R.  V.  Kern  & Co. 

Coffee  Brokers 

1 12  Water  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C We  specialize  in  Cup  quality  coffees.  Our  Knowledge  will  save 
you  time  and  money,  and  will  help  increase  your  sales. 

C We  act  as  Buying  Brokers,  and  take  particular  care  in  filling 
Open  Orders,  or  matching  Types. 
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except  in  appearance  and  taste,  and  was  exported 
by  unscrupulous  merchants  as  Santos  coffee. 

The  merchants  of  Santos  felt  that  the  good  name 
of  Santos  coffee  was  at  stake  and  took  steps 
through  our  association  to  have  these  abuses  stop- 
ped. Through  energetic  measures  adopted  by  the 
late  secretary  of  Finance,  Dr.  Cardoso  de  Almeida, 
the  delivery  of  Rio  or  Rio-character  coffees  on  the 
Santos  Coffee  Exchange  was  prohibited  except  on 
future  “Rio  form”  contracts,  which  were  at  a 
large  discount  on  the  price  of  Santos  coffee. 

We  admit  that  after  the  adoption  of  these 
measures  unscrupulous  merchants  still  mixed  Rio 
coffees  with  Santos  and  shipped  these  as  Santos. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  Rio-form  contract,  the 
discount  on  it  was  so  great  that  further  shipment 
of  Rio  coffee  into  Santos  was  impossible.  All 
the  Rio  coffees  sent  there  were  disposed  of  in  the 
last  valorization  sales  to  European  markets  on 
types  showing  their  exact  quality. 

Santos  and  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  will  suffer  for  many  years  from  these 
abuses,  and  we  are  doing  everything  possible  tO’ 
get  back  our  good  name;  even  the  coffees  grown 
in  Sao  Paulo  that  have  Rio  appearance  and  taste 
are  not  deliverable  on  the  Santos  contract. 

We  beg  you  to  advise  us  of  any  exporter  in 
Santos  who  ships  Rio  coffee  from  there  as  Santos. 
Santos  is  proud  of  its  coffee  business,  and  in  being 
able  to  come  before  you  personally  we  feel  that 
we  can  do  much  to  solve  our  common  problems. 
Let  us  remind  you  that  the  merchant  in  Santos 
trades  in  a large  way.  You  who  have  visited  us 
and  those  who  will,  probably  say  that  we  trade 
in  a loose  way.  We  trade  in  thousands  of  bags 
without  a contract  being  signed,  nothing  but  word 
of  mouth  to  bind  us  to  our  engagements ; but  we 
are  glad  to  say  that  never  a question  comes  up 
that  is  not  settled  amicably. 

Our  merchants  intend  to  live  up  to  these  tradi- 
tions, and  we  shall  exclude  from  our  number  any 
who  by  sharp  practices  hurt  our  good  name. 


SELLING  TERMS 

Necessity  of  2%  Discount  10  Days  and  30 
Days  Net  Urged  by  Chairman 
of  Committee 


By  Bert  L.  Halligan 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Never  before,  in  the  history  of  modern  busi- 
ness, has  there  been  such  urgent  necessity 
for  the  practice  of  sound  policies  and  the  use  of 
efficient  methods ; for,  unless  business  is  correctly 
conducted  in  the  future,  it  is  doomed  to  failure. 
The  sale  of  merchandise  on  long-time  credit  has 
for  many  years  been  deemed  unsafe,  so  that  little 
consideration  need  be  given  to  that  phase  of  the 
subject,  which  concludes  that  it  is  good  business 


to  secure  as  prompt  payment  as  possible  on  all 
invoices,  and  that  the  prompt  payment  should  be 
induced  by  premium  in  the  form  of  a discount 
for  cash. 

Thirty-day  terms  have  been  generally  adopted 
by  manufacturers  and  jobbers  selling  to  the  retail 
trade.  Only  in  the  South  and  the  Far  West  are 
longer  terms  given  by  any  great  number  of  dis- 
tributers, and  in  these  sections  the  trend  toward 
shorter  terms  and  more  prompt  payments  has 
been  quite  marked  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years. 

In  connection  with  the  next  paragraph,  Mr.  Hal- 
ligan touches  on  the  advisability  of  a reduction 
in  the  cash  discount.  The  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  is  strenuously  opposed  to 
the  adoption  of  1%  as  coffee  discount  terms,  be- 
cause of  propaganda  that  it  has  been  working  on 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  secure  2% 
from  all  the  people  with  whom  the  members 
trade.  Their  belief  is  that  if  this  association  goes 
on  record  in  favor  of  1%  it  will  undo  a great  deal 
of  the  good  that  already  has  been  accomplished. 

It  should  be  productive  of  results  generally 
worth  while  if  both  organizations  would  conduct 
active  campaigns  designed  along  the  same  lines. 

A definite  effort  should  be  made  during  the 
coming  year  to  convert  all  roasters  and  distrib- 
uters of  coffee  to  short  terms  and  the  allowance  of 
discount  only  if  invoices  are  paid  within  the 
agreed  period.  Many  distributers  who  claim  to 
have  adopted  30-day  terms  and  the  10-day  discount 
basis  have  permitted  their  traveling  salesmen  to 
allow  discount  on  invoices  which  are  paid  on  sub- 
sequent calls  of  the  salesmen,  often  six  or  eight 
weeks  after  date  of  the  sale.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  perilous  evils  with  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend. 

The  greatest  work  that  we  have  cut  out  for  us, 
between  now  and  when  we  meet  again,  is  the 
bringing  into  line  of  all  those  who  have  not 
changed  with  the  times. 

We  should  endeavor  to  secure  the  use  of  the 
same  terms  and  discounts  that  we  are  passing 
on  to  our  trade  on  the  part  of  those  from  whom 
we  are  buying,  for  this  will  add  materially  in  the 
establishment  of  standardized  terms  for  all  in  the 
trade.  This  is  being  done  by  other  associations 
with  great  success. 

Our  plea  to  each  and  every  seller  of  coffee, 
whether  he  be  a member  of  this  association  or  not, 
is  that  he  adopt  30-day  terms  and  2%  discount  for 
cash,  and  to  take  every  step  necessary  for  the 
rigid  adherence  to  the  terms  that  are  fast  coming 
into  use. 


HAMBURG  COFFEE  FIRM  SUSPENDS 
The  failure  is  reported  of  the  Hamburg  branch 
of  the  Brazilian  coffee  house  of  Eugen  Urban 
of  Rio.  Liabilities  are  stated  to  be  60,000,000 
marks,  with  assets  35,000,000  marks. 


LINGERT  ROLL  LABEL  CO. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GUMMED  AND  UNGUMMED  LABELS  IN  ROLL  FORM  PERFORATED,  NOTCHED 
CORNERS,  CUT  SINGLY,  PADDED  AND  DIE  CUT 

PLAIN  SEALING  XAEE  PRINTED 
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BLAKE  & BULLARD 

99  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

IMPORTERS  and  JOBBERS  of  COFFEES 


A.  W.  BERDON,  President  B.  MEYER,  Vice  Brest.  F.  R.  WHITE,  Secy,  and  Treas. 

STEWART,  CARNAL  & COMPANY 

LIMITED 

COFFEE  IMPORTERS 

430  GRAVIER  STREET  NEW  ORLEANS 

Cable  Address:  “STEWARTCAR” 


T.  BARBOUR 

BROWN  & 

CO. 

COFFEE 

BROKERS 

(Members  New  York  Coffee  a,ndl  Sugrar  Exchange,  Inc.) 

Orders  for  purchases  and  sales  of  Coffee  Representatives  of 

Santos, 

and  Sugar  Future  Deliveries  Solicited.  Rio  and  Victoria  Shippers. 

87  FRONT  STREET 

326  WEST  MADISON  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

J.  E.  GARRET  & COMPANY 

Successor,  to  JOHN  O’DONOHUE'S  SONS  ^ 

IMPORTERS  — JOBBERS 

COFFEE 

90  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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JOEL  O.  CHEEK 


Remarkable  Career  in  Coffee  Business  of 
the  New  Head  of  the  Roasters’ 
Association 

JOEL  O.  CHEEK,  just  elected  president  of  tlie 
^ National  Coffee  Roasiters  Association,  wais 
born  at  Burkesville,  Cumberland  Co.,  Ky.,  Dec. 
8,  1852,  and  spent  the  first  16  years  of  his  life 
on  a farm.  He  profited  very  well  by  his  attend- 
ance at  the  country  schools,  and  at  that  time 
added  teaching  to  his  activities,  which  he  foL 
lowed  for  four  years,  while  he  attended  Alexander 
College  at  his  native  place.  Later  he  went  to 
Kentucky  University  at  Lexington,  and  finally 
moved  to  Nashville. 

He  started  as  a traveling  man  with  Webb, 
Hughes  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  early  in  1873, 
going  about  on  horseback,  and  specialized  in 
coffee  from  the  start.  He  was  so  successful  that 
he  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  which  then  became 
Webb,  Cheek  & Co.  It  was  not  long  till  he  was 
known  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  trade  and  a 
prominent  business  man  of  Nashville. 

In  1899  he  formed  the  Nashville  Coffee  & Mfg. 
Co.,  and  two  years  later  this  was  expanded  into 
the  Cheek  & Neal  Coffee  Co.,  with  Mr.  Cheek  as 
president  and  J.  W.  Neal  as  his  chief  associate. 
The  company  had  remarkable  success  from  the 
start,  having  built  nine  coffee  plants,  and  has 
grown  into  the  ownership  of  five  roasting  es- 
tablishments, located  at  Nashville,  Houston, 
Jacksonville,  and  Richmond,  with  the  latest  re- 
cently opened  in  Brooklyn. 

The  officers  of  the  Cheek-Neal  Co.  are  the 
following:  J.  O.  Cheek,  president  and  general 

manager;  J.  W.  Neal,  vice  president  and  man- 
ager of  Houston  plant;  L.  T.  Cheek,  vice  presi- 
dent and  manager  at  Jacksonville;  R.  S.  Cheek, 
vice  president  and  manager  at  Nashville ; J.  H. 
Cheek,  vice  president  and  manager  at  Richmond  ; 


J.  R.  Neal,  vice  president  and  assistant  manager 
at  Houston ; F.  L.  Cheek,  vice  president  and  man- 
ager at  Brooklyn ; Newman  Cheek,  secretary ; 
D.  M.  Bayer,  treasurer. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  five  of  Mr,  Cheek’s 
eight  sons  already  hold  responsible  positions  in 
their  father’s  firms. 

Now  this  famous  southern  company  has  in- 
vaded the  North  with  its  Maxwell  House  Coffee. 


NEW  PRESIDENT’S  SALUTATORY 


Joel  O.  Cheek  Sends  Greetings  to  Trade 
and  Asks  the  Hearty  Cooperation 
of  Everybody 

PRESIDENT  CHEEK  of  the  National  Coffee 
“*•  Roasters  Association,  under  date  of  Nov.  15, 
sent  the  following  greeting  to  the  trade,  which 
was  mailed  to  all  members  and  other  concerned : 

“Since  the  11th  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Coffee  Roasters  Association  has  honored  me 
with  the  office  of  president,  it  seems  fitting  that 
I should,  on  assuming  office,  extend  greetings  to 
our  members,  to  coffee  roasters  who  are  not  yet 
members,  and  also  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  green  and  roasted  coffee. 

“The  recent  convention  at  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York  City,  was  one  of  unusual  interest  to  all  en- 
gaged in  the  coffee  business,  and  those  who  at- 
tended this  meeting  were  fortunate  indeed. 

Progress  with  Brazil 

“The  outstanding  feature  was  the  presence  of  a 
special  committee  appointed  by  the  Commercial 
Association  of  Santos,  Brazil,  consisting  of  John 
C.  de  Mello,  Robert  de  Nioac,  and  Achille  F.  Is- 
rael, who  brought  us  not  only  most  friendly  greet- 
ings from  our  sister  republic  in  the  South,  in  whose 
welfare  we  are  deeply  concerned,  but  also  gave  us 
much  valuable  information  regarding  coffee  condi- 
tions in  their  country,  which  we  were  very  glad 
indeed  to  have.  During  the  session  we  also  had 
the  honor  of  a visit  and  address  from  his  Excel- 
lency, Augusto  Cockrane  de  Alencar,  Brazilian  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  and  Sebastiao 
Sampaio,  attache  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy. 

“The  association  has  for  years  spent  much  time 
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FANCY  JAVA  and  SUMATRA  COFFEES 

ANKOLA  MANDHALING  SIBOGA  KROE 

Prompt  Shipment  Best  Quality 


ARCHIBALD  & LEWIS  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Grinders  of  Spices,  Seeds,  Herbs  and  East  India  Produce 
18  Desbrosses  St.  Established  1890.  New  York  City 


Cable  Address  “DANAHER”  All  Codes 

HARRY  C.  DANAHER 


COFFEE 


Commission  Agent 

433  Gravier  Street,  New  Orleans 
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in  and  out  of  convention  in  endeavoring  to  prepare 
a just  and  equitable  cost  and  freight  purchase  con- 
tract, but  without  success.  The  presence  of  the 
Brazilian  delegates  afforded  real  opportunity  for  an 
understanding  on  this  subject,  and  this  was  fully 
availed  of.  Committees  composed  of  roasters, 
green-coffee  importers,  and  the  Brazilian  dele- 
gates have  reached  an  agreement,  and  their  report 
is  now  before  the  Executive  Committee. 

Good  from  Association  Work 
“The  national  coffee  advertising  campaign  and 
the  scientific  research  work  originated  years  ago 
by  this  association  have  been  of  incalculable  value 
to  our  trade,  and,  if  our  association  had  accom- 
plished nothing  else  since  its  organization,  this 
work  alone  would  justify  its  existence  and  would 
repay  the  membership  many  times  over  for  what- 
ever time  and  money  it  may  have  given  to  it. 

“The  members  of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Pub- 
licity Committee  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
splendid  progress  of  this  work.  Every  dealer  in 
coffee,  as  well  as  every  user  of  coffee,  I am  sure, 
is  most  heartily  thankful  for  what  this  campaign 
committee  has  done.  It  has  spent  freely  of  its 
time  in  this  work  and  has  succeeded  in  lifting  our 
industry  to  a higher  plane  and  made  it  an  agency 
of  greater  usefulness  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

“Every  one  of  us  dealing  in  coffee,  whether 
green  or  roasted,  should  give  not  only  time  but 
money  to  the  support  of  this  work  for  all,  A 
great  deal  of  money  has  been. spent  in  the  past  and 
is  now  being  spent  by  interests  antagonistic  to  ours 
in  an  effort  to  build  up  an  industry  by  disparaging 
coffee.  You  all  know  of  this.  It  was,  therefore, 
high  time  that  action  should  be  taken  on  our  side 
of  the  question,  and  this  has  been  splendidly  begun 
by  the  advertising  committee  and  the  association. 
But  we  must  not  rest  on  these  laurejs ; we  must 
keep  up  our  good  work,  and  we  need  the  help  of 
every  dealer  in  coffee  in  this  country, 

“The  material  benefits  of  membership  in  the 
association  and  to  the  trade  at  large  have  been 
great ; but,  if  you  will  pardon  a personal  allusion, 
the  writer  feels  that  having,  through  his  member- 
ship in  the  association,  been  brought  into  close 
touch  with  the  many  choice  spirits  composing  it, 
he  has  reaped  a degree  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
from  precious  friendships  that  outweighs  by  far 
the  material  gain.  It  is  a wonderful  thing  to  be 
a member  of  this  association  and  to  know  well  its 
royal  membership. 

Larger  Membership  Asked 
“Right  at  the  beginning  of  my  term  of  office  I 


crave  your  counsel  and  cooperation,  I would  not 
have  accepted  the  high  honor,  which  I prize  more 
than  any  that  has  ever  come  to  me,  had  I not 
been  assured  of  the  generous  cooperation  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  directors,  and  especially 
of  our  splendid  manager,  Felix  Coste.  1 promise 
you  the  best  that  is  in  me ; but  I cannot  do  much 
alone. 

“So  I ask  you  to  stand  squarely  behind  me  in 
order  that  unitedly  we  may  make  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  more  useful  than  ever 
before,  not  alone  to  its  membership,  but  to  the 
coffee  trade  and  to  the  public  at  large.  One  of 
the  first  tasks  should  be  still  further  to  increase  our 
membership.  Let  us  every  one  try  to  get  a new 
member  at  once,  for  every  additional  member  on 
our  list  adds  to  our  strength  and  gives  us  greater 
prestige  in  all  our  undertakings. 

“Will  you  help?  With  just  a little  effort,  I be- 
lieve every  member  can  secure  at  least  one  new 
name,” 


THE  SAG  PAULO  MISSION 


Personalities  of  the  Three  Prominent 
Men  of  Sao  Paulo  That  Visited 
the  Convention 


T C.  DE  MELLO,  one  of  the  members  of  the  mis- 
• sion  that  attended  the  N.  C.  R.  A.  convention 
representing  the  coffee  planters  of  Brazil,  made 
a most  favorable  impression  upon  every  one  with 
whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact during  his  compar- 
atively brief  stay  in  the 
United  States, 

Many  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  fine  English 
he  used.  This  is  not 
surprising,  when  it  is 
known  that  he  was 
born  in  England  and 
did  not  go  to  Brazil  till 
he  was  11  years  old. 
He  is  of  Brazilian  par- 
entage, his  father  hav- 
J.  C.  de  Mello.  been  an  admiral  in 
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Coffee  or  Cereals  ? 

As  coffee  men  you  know  that  a 
certain  number  of  people  won’t 
drink  coffee. 

The  caffeine  disagrees  with 
them. 

Would  you  rather  have  these 
people  use  a coffee  they  can  drink, 
or  have  them  turn  to  cereal  sub- 
stitutes ? 

If  they  quit  coffee,  we  all  lose; 
if  they  drink  Kaffee  Hag  every- 
body in  the  coffee  business  is  the 
gainer. 

Why  fight  those  who  help  you? 

Kaffee  Hag  Corporation 

New  York  CLEVELAND  Chicago 


The  most  up-to-date  Mill  on  the  market 
and  good  for  10  lbs.  per  minute. 
Steel  cutting  burrs.  Ball  bearing  end- 
thrust.  Double  automatic  nail  release.  No 
gear  wheels.  Ball  Bearings.  And  sold  at 
the  right  price. 

Wonderful  Dealer  Opportunities  are  avail- 
able. Send  for  catalog  and  revised  price 
list. 


B.  C.  HOLWICK  (Maker) 

CANTON,  OHIO 


Proigc^toit/ 

We  solve  the 
Wrapping  problems 
of  the  Producer 
with  Papers  that 
protect 

Ask  for  samples 


S.  JACKSON 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Coffee 

Forwarding 

Board  of  Trade  Licensed 
Coffee  Weigher 

Main  Offices: 

210  PERDIDO  BUILDING 
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The  Sao  Paulo  Mission 

These  are  the  men  that  represented  the  coffee  planters 
at  the  convention.  Left  to  right:  J.  C.  Mello,  A.  F. 
Israel,  Robt.  de  Nioac. 

the  Brazilian  Navy  at  one  time,  and  later  minis- 
ter of  War  at  Sao  Paulo. 

Mr.  Mello  served  his  coffee-trade  apprenticeship 
in  the  office  of  Hard  & Rand  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
He  afterward  was  a coffee  commissario  at  Santos. 
About  a decade  ago  he  organized  the  firm  he  now 
heads,  J.  C.  Mello  & Co.  of  Santos,  one  of  the 
prominent  Brazil  coffee  exporting  concerns.  Woods, 
Ehrhard  & Co.  represent  him  in  New  York. 

He  is  active  in  the  civil  affairs  of  Santos  and  is 
president  of  the  Quinze  Club,  its  leading  club. 

He  was  so  pleased  with  the  arbitration  contract 
formulated  by  the  convention  committee  that  he 
immediately  put  it  into  practice,  without  waiting 
for  its  final  adoption,  selling  several  orders  of 
coffee  under  its  terms. 


Robert  de  Nioac 

Robert  de  Nioac  is  managing  director  of  Nioac 
& Cia.,  Santos.  Before  organizing  the  present 
firm  in  1916,  he  was  associated  with  his  brother 
and  a number  of  other  men  in  a copartnership. 
The  present  company  has  made  an  enviable  rec- 
ord as  a large  shipper  of  coffee,  cereals,  and  other 
Brazil  products  to  the  United  States,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Europe,  and  is  associated  with  coffee 
plantations  throughout  Sao  Paulo.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  eastern  United  States  and  Canada 
by  David  Brown  & Co.,  New  York. 

Mr.  de  Nioac  comes,  of  a distinguished  family, 
his  father  being  Baron  de  Nioac. 

Captain  Israel 

Achille  F.  Israel  is  manager  of  the  Brazil 
branch  of  Leon  Israel  & Bros,  at  Santos  and  is 
a member  of  the  firm.  He  has  been  in  Brazil  for 
eight  years  and  is  president  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Santos.  In  the  war 
he  came  up  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States  to 
enlist  in  the  United  States  Army,  where  he  gained 
a captain’s  commission. 


PRESENT  AT  THE  CONVENTION 


Association  Members 

Andresen-Ryan  Coffee  Co.,  Duluth  (G.  A.  Andresen). 
Antrim  & Sons,  C.  W.,  Richmond,  Va.  CE.  W.  Thomas). 
Arbuckle  Bros.,  New  York  (Wm.  Green  of  Chicago). 
Arnold  & Aborn,  New  York  (Edward  Aborn,  A.  C. 
Aborn,  E.  H.  Sahlstedt). 

Bert  Bean  Coffee  Co.,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  (Bert  Bean). 
Biedermann  Bros.,  Chicago  (Peter  F.  Biedermann). 

Bill  & Co.,  Alex.  H.,  Boston  (Alex.  H.  Bill). 

Blanke  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  C.  F.,  St.  Louis  (Wm.  Fisher). 
Bleecker  & Simmons,  New  York  (T.  B.  Bleecker,  Harri- 
man  N.  Simmons). 

Blodgett-Beckley  Co.,  Toledo  (S.  W.  Beckley,  Albro 
Blodgett). 

Boardman  & Sons  Co.,  Wm.,  Hartford,  Conn.  (H.  F. 
Boardman). 

Bonsor  Co.,  C.  F.,  Philadelphia  (C.  F.  Bonsor). 

Bowers  Bros.,  Richmond,  Va.  (J.  C.  Bowers,  W.  L. 
Childress). 

Brown  & Co.,  Charles  E.,  Springfield,  Mass.  (Walter 
Oldfield). 

Brownell  & Field  Co.,  Providence  (Frank  O.  Field,  Frank 
A.  Buckhout). 

Bnrsley  & Co.,  G.  E.,  Ft.  Wa>me,  Ind.  (F.  K.  Stafford). 


CAPITAL  $100,000 

MACY 

BROS.  & GILLET,  Inc.  ^ 

OLIVER  CARTER  MACY 

President 

T.  RIDGWAY  MACY 

Vice-President 

TEA  BROKERS 

98  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

LOUIS  ALLSTON  GILLET 

Treasurer 

HARRY  E.  HAYES 

Secretary 

Chicago  Office 
Boston  Office 

222  No.  Wabash  Ave. 
155  Milk  Street 

Wm.  C.  Lenhart,  Agent 
J.  Melville  Lobb,  Agent 
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Campbell  & Woods  Co.,  Pittsburgh  (H,  F.  Bailey). 

Canby,  Ach  & Canby  Co.,  Dayton,  O.  (F.  J.  Ach). 
Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.,  Nashville  (J.  O.  Cheek  of  Nash- 
ville, Frank  L.  Cheek  of  Brooklyn). 

Clark  & Host  Co.,  Milwaukee  (Charles  A.  Clark). 

Doran  Coffee  Roasting  Co.,  Denver  (W.  J.  H.  Doran). 
Dwinell- Wright  Co.,  Boston  (R.  O.  Miller  of  Chicago, 
George  E.  Crampton  and  George  S.  Wright  of  Boston). 
Edwards  Co.,  Wm.,  Cleveland  (J.  A.  Brahney). 

Engelhard  & Sons  Co.,  A.,  Louisville  (V.  H.  Engelhard). 
Ennis-Hanly-Blackburn  Coffee  Co.,  Kansas  City  (Frank 
Ennis). 

Fischer  & Co..  B..  New  York  (G.  E.  Diefenthaler,  A.  W. 
Eldridge,  T.  O.  Budenbach,  Victor  Fitzgerald,  D.  M. 
Quinn). 

Fishback  Co.,  Indianapolis  (Frank  S.  Fishback). 

Forbes  Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  Jas.  H.,  St.  Louis  (Robert  M. 
Forbes). 

Gasser  Coffee  Co.,  Toledo  (M.  H.  Gasser). 

Gerhart  & Co.,  R.  L.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (Robert  L.  Ger- 
hart). 

Gill  Co.,  James  G.,  Norfolk  (D.  Frank  Gill,  Joseph  G. 
Fiveash). 

Glendora  Products  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.  (R.  W.  Whitehill). 
Godfrey  & Sons,  E.  R.,  Milwaukee  (James  O’Rourke). 
Hall  Co.,  Martin  L.,  Boston  (C.  H.  Buker). 

Heekin  Co.,  Cincinnati  (James  J.  Heekin). 

Hoffmann  & Sons  Co.,  John,  Milwaukee  (Willabald  Hoff- 
mann). 

Johnson-Earl-Meyers  Co.,  Pittsburgh  (Joseph  Oramger). 
Jones-Thierbach  Co.,  San  Francisco  (Webster  Jones). 
Kroneberger  & Co.,  C.  H..  Baltimore  (H.  Kroneberger). 
Maegowan  Coffee  Co.,  Natchez,  Miss.  (Clifford  Mac- 
gowan). 

Martinson,  Joseph,  New  York. 

Maury-Cole  Co.,  Memphis  (R.  M.  Harding,  J.  E.  Maury). 
Merchants’  Coffee  Co.,  Baltimore  (John  H.  O’Donovan, 
John  T.  Love). 

Merchants’  Coffee  Co.  of  New  Orleans  (B.  C.  Casanas). 
Meyer  Bros.  Coffee  & Spice  Co.,  St.  Louis  (Robert 
Meyer). 

Milliken-Tomlinson  Co.,  Portland,  Me.  (W.  H.  Wood- 
bury). 

Millar  & Co.,  E.  B.,  Chicago  (Mason  O.  Tilden). 

Morey  Mercantile  Co.,  Denver  (Wm.  L.  Myatt). 
Muskogee  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  Muskogee,  Okla.  (R. 
S.  Davis). 

National  Grocer  Co.,  Detroit  (R.  S.  Neff). 

National  Grocery  Co.,  Seattle  (J-  C.  Lang). 

Neff  & Co.,  George  L..  Pittsburgh  (George  L.  Neff). 
Norwine  Coffee  Co.,  St.  Louis  (Floyd  E.  Norwine). 
O’Donohue,  Knight  & Gage,  Cleveland  (E.  N.  Gage,  F. 
H.  Nash). 

Old  Dutch  Mills,  New  York  (Abraham  L.  Spitzer). 
Page-Connell  Coffee  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  (L.  G.  Page). 
Parsons  & Scoville  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.  (B.  F.  Par- 
sons). 

Puhl-Webb  Co.,  Chicago  (C.  H.  Zimmerman). 

Reily  & Co.,  Wm.  B.,  New  Orleans  (J.  W.  Reily). 
Reynolds  & Co.,  Wm.  T.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (Paul  I. 

Reynolds,  Harris  S.  Reynolds). 

Roundy,  Peckham  & Dexter  Co.,  Milwaukee  (F.  A. 
Stevens). 

Russell  & Co.,  New  York  (Frank  C.  Russell). 
Rust-Parker  Co.,  Duluth  (F.  P.  Simme). 

Schonbrunn  & Co.,  S.  A.,  New  York  (Thomas  J.  Glynn, 
S.  A.  Schonbrunn,  C.  E.  Warth). 

Scull  Co.,  Wm.  S.,  Camden.  N,  J.  (J.  Carl  de  La  Cour, 
Lot  Boardman). 

Seeman  Bros.,  New  York  (Frank  R.  Seeman). 


Sehon,  Stevenson  & Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  (J.  B. 

Stevenson,  W.  S.  Ranson). 

Sherman  Bros.  & Co.,  Chicago  (O.  L.  Plumly). 

Smith  Co.,  E.  T.,  Woi'cester,  Mass.  (Wallace  T.  Morley). 
Sprague,  Warner  & Co.,  Chicago  (Frank  C.  Thomas). 
Spray  Coffee  & Spice  Co.,  Denver  (W.  J.  Spray). 
Steele-Wedeles  Co.,  Chicago  (T.  P.  Hinchman). 

St.  Louis  Coffee  & Spice  Mills  (Louis  Christopherson). 
Swain,  Earle  & Co.,  Boston  (D.  B.  Foster). 

Tindall,  Kolbe  & McDowell,  Milwaukee  (Hugh  L.  Mc- 
Dowell). 

Washington  Coffee  Refining  Co.,  G.,  New  York  (F.  S. 
Eastty). 

Weir  & Co.,  Ross  W.,  New  York  (Ross  W.  Weir). 
Western  Grocer  Co.,  Marshalltown,  la.  (R.  W.  McCreery). 
Widlar  Co.,  Cleveland  (Carl  W.  Brand,  A.  Van  Rooy). 
Wiemann  Co.,  Geo.  F..  New  York  (George  F.  Wiemann, 
George  M.  Hart,  C.  C.  Joliffe). 

Wilkins  Co.,  John  H.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (John  H.  Wil- 
kins Sr.  and  Jr.). 

Winebrener  & Cramer,  Frederick,  Md.  (P.  R.  Wine- 
brener). 

Woolson  Spice  Co.,  Toledo  (J.  W.  Koehrman). 

Young  & Griffin  Coffee  Co.,  New  York  (C.  W.  Griffin, 
L.  C.  Young). 


Non-Members  and  Guests 

Acme  Weighing  Co..  New  York  (John  A.  Gilbert). 
Aldrich  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo  (J.  C.  Court,  R,  P.  Hussey, 
W.  B.  Mulford,  Leo  Wertheimer). 

Allen.  Charles  F.,  New  York  (Gabriel  Allen). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  (Louis  J.  Freundt  and  J. 

F.  Caine  of  Chicago,  A.  W.  Langdon,  C.  H.  Black, 
and  Hugh  Beeson  of  New  York). 

American  Food  Journal.  New  York  (J.  T.  Emery). 
Antioquia  Commercial  Corp.,  New  York  (R.  Montoya). 
Aron  & Co.,  J.,  New  York  (J.  Aron,  M.  Feingold,  T.  J. 

Israel,  Harry  Stern,  P.  L.  Stetzer.  E.  M.  Wilkinson), 
Ayer  & Son,  N.  W,,  Philadelphia  (Wm.  B.  Okie  of  New 
York,  E.  M.  Powell  of  Philadelphia). 

Bayne  & Co.,  Wm.,  New  York  (Wm.  Bayne  Jr.). 

Bennett  & Son,  W.  H.,  New  York  (Wm.  Hosmer  Ben- 
nett). 

Bleeker,  Edw.,  New  York  (O.  G.  Kruse). 

Block  & Co.,  Charles  J.,  Chicago  (Wm.  C.  Block). 

Bown  & Callaghan,  Chicago  (Walter  T.  Bown). 
Braunling  Coffee  Co.,  New  York  (George  Braunling,  J. 

D.  Christian,  George  F.  Oldroyd). 

Burns  & Sons,  Jabez,  New  York  (A,  L.  Burns,  Wm.  G. 
Burns,  Robert  Burns,  H.  B.  Comstock,  Thomas  Goold, 

G.  A.  Herz,  Joseph  L.  Kopf,  Daniel  W.  Moore,  T.  R, 
Saint,  C.  F.  Schmitt). 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore  (Charles  H.  Wild). 

Calvert  Lithographing  Co.,  Detroit  (Frank  W.  Barnard, 
Clarence  W.  Wilson). 

Canister  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.  (C. 
Higgins,  O.  G.  Jakob,  and  M.  M.  King  of  Brooklyn, 
R.  W.  Darnell,  J.  F.  Jones,  and  S.  Valentine  Jr.  of 
Phillipsburg,  N.  J.). 

Carret  & Co.,  J.  E.,  New  York  (J.  E.  Carret). 

Carter,  Macy  & Co.,  St.  Louis  (A.  N.  Derouin  of  New 
York,  W.  J.  Harvey  of  St.  Louis). 

Casanas,  B.  C.,  Mrs.,  New  Orleans. 

Chapret  Fils  & Cie,  L.,  Montreal  (Bruno  Trudel). 
Christian,  A.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Christopherson,  Elsie,  Miss,  St.  Louis. 

Clark,  Charles  A.,  Mrs.,  Milwaukee. 

Cobb,  IJates  & Yerxa,  Boston  (D.  D.  Fox). 


Jas.  & Jno.  R.  Montgomery  & Co. 

TEA  BROKERS 

103  FRONT  ST.  Established  1839.  NEW  YORK 

OUR  LONG  EXPERIENCE  AND  LARGE  FACILITIES  ENABLE  US  TO  OFFER  OUR 
CUSTOMERS  THE  BEST  TRADES  IN  THE  MARKET. 
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100%  EFFICIENCY 

in  your  packaging  department  if  you  install  the 

DUPLEX 

Automatic  Net  Weigher 

Saves  time,  labor  and  money 

Unexcelled  in 

Accuracy,  Speed,  and  Reliability 

Weighs  accurately  all  free  flowing  materials  such  I 

as  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  cornmeal,  cereal,  seeds,  salt,  I 

Is  i 

etc.,  at  the  rate  of  35  packages  a minute.  I 

PRICE  $150.00  1 

THIRTY  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL! 

E.  Edtbauer  & Company 

1 12 1 W.  Washington  Blvd.  Chicago,  111. 

FEDERAL  TIN  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Metal  Packages 

of  all  descriptions 
for  food  products  with 
dredge  tops  that  are 
absolutely  leak  proof. 

Representative,  Chicago  District: 

SPALDING  BROS.,  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Representative,  New  England  District: 

A.  L.  DROWN,  173  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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SPEQALANNOUNCM! 


To  commemorate  our  TWELFTH  ANNIVERSARY,  we 

offer  you  this  month  only,  the 

DUPLEX 

AUTOMATIC  NET  WEIGHER  No.  1 

at  the  unusually  low  price  of 

$125.00  (PRE-WAR  PRICE) 

F.  O.  B.  Chicago — Cash  with  Order. 


This  extraordinary  offer  does  not  apply  to  Trial  orders  which  will  be  accepted  at  the 
regular  price  of  $150.00  F.  O.  B.  Chicago. 

BUY- NOW! 

This  is  your  only  opportunity  to  secure  the  highest  grade  automatic  Weigher  on  the 
market,  the  DUPLEX,  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  $125.00 — remember,  there  is  no 
better  Weigher  made  at  any  price!  Twelve  years  of  constant  successful  service  in  the 
establishments  of  thousands  of  Duplex  users  who  have  expressed  unlimited  satisfaction 
proves  that  the  Duplex  represents  the  height  in  ACCURACY,  SPEEID  and  RELIABILITY. 

ORDER  TO-DAY— SAVE  $25.00 


E.  EDTBAUER  & COMPANY 

1121  W.  Washington  Blvd.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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Codington  Restaurant  Co.,  New  York  (P.  M.  Codington). 
Continental  Coffee  Co.,  New  York  (W.  K.  Shorr,  Roger 
A.  Van  Vechten). 

Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills,  New  York  (H.  Adler, 
D.  J.  Regan,  J.  Stein). 

Core  & Herbert,  New  York  (John  B.  Frost,  S.  H.  Hal- 
sted,  Frank  Core). 

Cultured  Coffee  Co.,  New  York  (E.  G.  Beeson,  H.  C. 
Gamble). 

Davies  & Smith,  New  York  (Wm.  V.  Smith). 

Dickson  & Co.,  W.  G.,  New  York  (Wm,  G.  Dickson). 
Donohue  Co.,  W.  J.,  New  York  (W,  J'.  Donohue). 
Donovan  & Co.,  John  J.,  New  York  (John  J,  Donovan). 
Draper  Brokerage  Co.,  Duluth  (R.  Drummond). 

Eppens,  Smith  Co.,  New  York  (Thomas  H.  Baker,  A.  W. 
Zuber). 

Ermold  Co.,  Edward,  New  York  (W.  E.  Blauvelt,  Wat- 
son H.  Guthrie). 

Fidelity  Can  Co.,  Baltimore  (W.  E.  Wilson). 

Field,  Frank  O.,  Mrs.,  Providence. 

Foster,  D.  B.,  Mrs.,  Boston. 

Gallup  Co.,  L.  A.,  Norwich,  Conn.  (W.  T.  Habetotte). 
Gasser,  M.  H.,  Mrs.,  Toledo. 

General  Can  Co.,  Chicago  (A.  J.  G'retsch). 

(jifford  Co.,  W.  M.,  Boston  (Pitt  R.  Calkin). 

Greenberg  & Bro.,  M.  B.,  New  York  (M.  B.  Greenberg). 
Griggs,  W.  B.,  Williamsport. 

Grocery  World,  Philadelphia  (David  Ezekiel). 

Gump  Co.,  B.  F.,  Chicago  (E.  G.  Berry,  W.  D.  New- 
comer. M.  T.  Williams.  W.  M.  Williams). 

Hall  Co.,  E.  C.  Brockton,  Mass.  (Irvin  J.  Lynche). 

Hard  & Rand,  New  York  (J.  Eager  Lloyd  of  Chicago, 
P.  L.  Collins  and  Louis  Hasse  of  New  York). 

Hobart  Mfg.  Co.,  Troy,  O.  (Paul  C.  Yount). 

Hoffmann,  W.,  Mrs.,  Milwaukee. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.  (W.  A.  Chapman, 
C.  Brown  Smith,  James  J.  Sutton). 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  (Chas.  P.  Schneider  of  New  York). 
Irwin-Harrisons  & Crosfield,  New  York  (J.  A.  Garrard). 
Israel  & Bros.,  Leon,  New  York  (Wm.  R.  Comerford  of 
New  York,  A,  P'.  Israel  of  Santos,  Brazil). 

Israel  Co.,  A.  C.,  New  York  (Jerome  J.  Jacoby,  H.  L. 
Block). 

Jackson,  S,,  New  Orleans. 

Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.,  New  Orleans  (F.  W.  Kunz). 

Jones,  Webster,  Mrs.,  San  Francisco. 

Korbin,  Wm.  L.,  New  York  (Manuel  Betancour,  Wm. 
L.  Korbin). 

Lambert  Machine  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.  (A.  P.  Grohens, 
C.  V.  Murray). 

Lang,  J.  C.,  Mrs.,  Seattle. 

Lawrence  & Co.,  Geo.  W.,  New  York  (George  W.  Law- 
rence). 

Leonard  & Co.,  T.  E..  Kansas  City  (Emmett  Leonard). 
Louisville  Coffee  Co.  (J.  W.  Klaphike). 

Manthey-Zorn  Laboratories  Co.,  Cleveland  (Walter  M. 
Zorn). 

Martinson,  Joseph,  Mrs.,  New  York. 

McFadden  & Bro.,  Geo.  H.,  New  York  (Russell  M. 

Elliot,  J.  H.  Windells,  W.  D.  Stuart). 

McLean,  Anthony  B.,  New  York  (T.  F.  McLean,  An- 
thony B.  McLean). 

Mello  & Co.,  J.  C.,  Santos,  Brazil  (J’ohn  C.  de  Mello). 
Muller  & (To.,  E.  B.,  New  York  (John  A.  Ackerman, 
F.  Flach,  H.  F.  Eisinger). 

National  Packaging  Machinery  Co.,  Boston  (O.  Benj. 

Duerner,  John  Charles  Kay,  Charles  P.  Wellman). 
National  Paper  Can  Co.,  Milwaukee  (L.  C.  Brooks,  James 
Annen). 

Nicholson  & Ogle,  Omaha  (F.  J.  Ogle). 

Nioac  & Cia,  Santos,  Brazil  (Robert  de  Nioac). 

Norwine,  Floyd  E..  Mrs.,  St.  Louis. 

Ohio  Pottery  Co..  Zanesville,  O.  (G.  E.  Fraunfelter). 
Osborn  Co.,  E.  M.,  New  York  (James  W.  Adams). 

Page,  L.  G..  Mrs.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Paperware  Co.,  New  York  (Philip,  Sheldon,  and  Joseph 
Zalkind). 

Peabody  & Mailler,  New  York  (Howard  E.  Mailler, 
George  Peabody). 

Perfect  Vacuum  Co..  New  York  (Francis  P.  McColl). 
Pneumatic  Scale  Corp.,  Norfolk  Downs,  Mass.  (A.  H. 
Axburg,  K.  D.  Doble). 

Rochester  Folding  Box  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (C.  E. 

Hickcox,  B.  S.  Newton). 

Ronson,  Virginia  H.,  Miss,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch,  New  York  (J.  W.  Black- 
burn and  W.  E.  Burch  of  Chicago,  W.  J.  CalLof  New 
York). 

Sasco  Coffee  Co.,  New  York  (C.  R.  Coffin). 

Savannah  Coffee  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga.  (Edgar  R.  Morri- 
son). 

Schorn,  G.  B.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Shannon  & Co.,  P.  J.,  New  York  (P.  J.  Shannon). 
Sibley-Almy  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y.  (G.  F.  Sibley). 


Simmonds  Co..  W.  Lee,  New  York  (H.  L.  Ray,  W.  Lee 
Simmonds). 

Smith  Scale  Co..  New  York  (H.  D.,  Ridge). 

Sociedade  Promotoro  da  Defesa  do  Cafe,  Brazil  (T.  L. 
de  Menezes  of  New  York). 

Spice  Mill,  New  York  (B.  S'.  Simmons,  H.  A.  McCar- 
ron,  Harold  Watkins). 

Stein  & Feibleman.  New  York  (S.  S.  Stein). 

Steinwender,  Stoffregen  & Co.,  New  York  (C.  M.  Moore, 
C.  H,  Stoffregen,  J.  P.  Mertens,  H.  M.  Rodgers). 

Taffae  & Bellion,  New  York  (Adam  J.  Bellion). 

Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal,  New  York  (Newton  I. 
Alliger,  C.  W.  Jennings,  George  S.  McMillan,  Oliver 
W.  Simmons,  Wm.  H.  Ukers). 

Tin  Decorating  Co.,  Baltimore  (Jules  Smucker). 

Tricolator  Co.,  New  York  (Theodore  Miller,  Earle  Neu- 
berg,  Joseph  Neuberg,  I.  D.  Richheimer,  E.  M.  Wein- 
berg). 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp.,  New  York  (H.  S.  Daniels, 
Edward  Finn). 

U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Arthur  Lazarus  of  New 
York). 

Wallace  Coffee  Co.,  Philadelphia  (Eugene  J.  Wallace). 

Westfeldt  Bros.,  New  Orleans  (Gustaf  R.  Westfeldt). 

Whitney  Co.,  J.  C.,  New  York  (Thomas  A.  Kennedy  of 
Chicago,  Charles  E.  Atwood  of  New  York). 

Williams,  Russell  & Co.,  New  York  (D.  P.  Hillson). 


WISCONSIN  ROASTERS  ELECT 
The  Wisconsin  Association  of  Coffee  Roasters 
& Jobbers  has  elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  Hugh  McDowell,  of  the  Tindall, 
Kolbe  & McDowell  Co.,  Milwaukee;  vice  presi- 
dent, H.  J.  Smith,  of  Johannes  Bros.,  Green  Bay ; 
treasurer,  F.  A.  Stevens,  of  the  Roundy,  Peckham 
& Dexter  Co.,  Milwaukee ; secretary,  J.  E.  Sanders, 
of  the  JeweU  & Sherman  Co.,  Milwaukee. 


EUROPE’S  BIG  COFFEE  IMPORTS 


Amsterdam  Has  Its  Largest  Nine  Months’ 
Receipts,  and  All  Europe 
Shows  Gain 


Washington,  Nov.  12,  1921. 
RANS ACTIONS  in  coffee  are  unusually  large 
this  year  in  Amsterdam  and  other  European 
ports,  and  may  prove  a new  record,  according  to 
advices  received  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
from  the  American  consul  at  Amsterdam.  Re- 
garding the  foreign  coffee  market  he  says : 

“During  the  first  nine  months  of  1921  the  ar- 
rivals in  the  Netherlands,  mostly  at  Amsterdam, 
totaled  1,620,000  bags,  more  than  twice  the  quan- 
tity which  arrived  during  the  same  part  of  1920 
and  1919,  and,  as  we  understand,  the  largest 
quantity  arriving  in  the  Netherlands  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  any  year. 

“The  next  largest  arrivals  were  1,363,000  bags 
at  Havre,  France,  and  1,194,000  at  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many. Until  this  year  Hamburg  had  no  coffee 
trade  since  the  beginning  of  the  World  War. 

“The  total  arrivals  at  all  European  markets  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  1921  were  5,759,000 
bags ; deliveries,  6,079,000.  The  figures  for  the 
same  period  of  1920  were  3,698,000  bags  arrived 
and  3,792,000  delivered.  The  excess  of  deliveries 
in  each  case  was  out  of  stocks  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

“Three-fifths  of  the  transactions  were  in  Bra- 
zilian coffee.” — Lamm. 


Papaoins 


Industrial  Exposition. 

Hotel  Astor-New'\brk 
November  1-3, 1921 
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STORY  OF  THE  N.  C.  R.  A.  EXHIBITS 

c This  special  section  tells  the  story  of  the  industrial  exposition,  which 
was  an  interesting  and  instructive  feature  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters  Association.  C The  following  pages  present 
full  details  concerning  the  products  shown,  including  photographs  of 
the  exhibits  and  those  in  charge. 


POR  the  second  successive  year  there  was  a 
^ display  of  machinery  and  supplies  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 
Association  on  Nov.  1-3,  1921.  Judging  by  the 
interest  displayed  by  members  and  the  evident  sat- 
isfaction of  most  of  the  exhibitors,  the  industrial 
exhibit  will  be  a permanent  feature  of  these  con- 
ventions, and  it  promises  to  grow  in  size  and  im- 
portance from  year  to  year.  Association  members 
who  were  at  first  dubious  about  introducing  allied 
interests  are  now  sold  on  the  idea. 

Many  of  this  year’s  exhibits  were  highly  educa- 
tional, and  it  was  possible  to  get  suggestions  from 
the  displays  and  those  in  attendance  that  could 
not  be  gained  in  any  other  way. 

Some  of  the  exhibitors  gave  working  demonstra- 
tions of  their  machines,  among  these  the  B.  F. 
Gump  Co.,  the  Burt  Machine  Co.,  the  Fred  H. 
Knapp  Co.,  the  National  Packaging  Machinery 
Co.,  and  the  National  Paper  Can  Co. 

The  convention  sessions  were  held  in  the  same 
room  with  the  exhibits,  the  two  sections  being 
divided  only  by  a curtain,  which  proved  a most 
advantageous  arrangement. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  with  an  address  on 
cooperation  by  A.  C.  Monagle,  former  secretary 
of  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Associ- 
ation and  at  present  sales  manager  for  Runkle 
Bros.,  New  York.  It  was  one  of  the  best  talks  of 
the  convention. 


START  OF  T*HE  CONVENTION 


A.  C.  Monagle  Addresses  Exhibitors  on 
First  Day,  Expatiating  on  “The 
Delusion  of  Elsewhere” 


A PRELIMINARY  meeting  of  the  National 
^ ^ Coffee  Roasters  Association  was  held  in  Ex- 
hibit Hall,  at  the  rear  of  the  Convention  Hall, 
starting  at  10:30  Tuesday  morning,  Nov.  1.  In 
extending  greetings  to  the  delegates  and  exhibitors. 
President  Brand  said : 

“.A.t  St.  Louis  last  year  there  was  so  much  inter- 
est expressed  in  this  industrial  exhibition  for  the 
roasters  that  we  decided  to  try  and  enlarge  upon 
it  this  year.  I think  you  will  all  agree  that  we  have 
a very  creditable  cxhil)ition,  and  as  the  years  go  on 
we  are  confident  that  this  part  of  the  convention 
will  grow  to  be  a still  more  important  feature. 

“We  want  the  roasters  to  give  these  exhibitors 
some  time.  They  have  come  a long  way  to  put  on 


their  exhibits,  have  sent  their  representatives  here, 
and  we  want  to  know  their  stories.  So,  as  oppor- 
tunity between  the  convention  sessions  offers,  we 
hope  that  you  will  step  up  and  see  what  they  have.” 
A.  C.  Monagle’s  Address 
He  then  introduced  A.  C.  Monagle,  former 
secretary  of  the  American  Specialty  Manufac- 
turers’ Association.  The  latter  said  : 

“One  of  the  first  benefits  derived  from  an  associa- 
tion of  men  identified  with  a given  branch  of 
trade  is  that  they  get 
to  know  one  another. 
It  has  been  aptly  said 
that  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  an  enerny  is 
to  make  him  a friend, 
and  associations  have 
accomplished  that  to  a 
large  extent. 

"The  best  way  to 
raise  the  standard  of 
our  industry  is  to  have 
the  men  identified  with 
it  know  one  another, 
for  cooperation  does 
set  high  ideals,  it  does 
give  a fair  chance  to 
the  ethics  of  trade ; 
whereas  unbridled  com- 
petition and  selfish  actions  tend  steadily  to  lower 
the  standard,  until  every  man  in  the  business  finds 
himself  working  toward  the  lower  standard,  rather 
than  fighting  for  the  higher  and  better  standard 
that  he  believes  in. 

“As  we  fight  our  individual  fights  and  work 
in  our  own  separate  branches  of  the  trade,  it  is 
natural  that  we  get  a little  bit  out  of  step : we  see 
only  that  opportunity  which  comes  across  our  own 
desk  and  fail  to  realize  the  larger  field  that  is  open 
for  cooperative  effort  in  our  trade.  Here  in  the 
convention  we  find  what  the  standard  of  trade 
activity  is,  and  each  man  goes  away  with  new 
inspiration  to  make  his  business  better ; not  only 
that  he  may  profit,  but  that  he  may  feel  that  he  is 
making  a reasonable  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
those  engaged  in  the  industry. 

“Those  of  us  identified  with  other  branches  of 
the  grocery  business  owe  a debt  to  your  organiza- 
tion, because  you  have  come  out  into  the  open  with 
that  which  you  are  trying  to  do.  You  have  adver- 
tised openly,  fairly,  frankly,  and  effectively  as  to 
the  value  of  your  products,  and  have  set  a stand- 
ard that  we  shall  all  feel  proud  to  emulate;  for  you 
have  shown  that  you  can  put  your  money  into  a 
common  cause,  believing  that  the  results  will  be 
large  enough  to  share  around,  and  that  all  will 
I)rofit  so  long  as  the  trade  in  its  entirety  is 
benefited. 

The  Dklu.sion  ok  Elsewhere 
“Associations  keej)  us  from  getting  a false  con- 
ception a.s  to  what  the  business  we  are  in  really  is. 
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Do  you  know,  one  of  the  greatest  delusions  in  the 
world  is  the  Delusion  of  Elsewhere?  It  is  so 
easy  to  be  in  some  business  and  say,  ‘Well,  if  this 
isn’t  the  worst  business  in  the  whole  country!’ 
We  see  its  problems ; we  are  face  to  face  day  after 
day  with  its  obstacles ; we  take  the  keen  edge  off 
our  enthusiasm  because  we  think  the  business 
we  are  in  isn’t  quite  so  good  as  the  business  that 
someone  else  is  engaged  in. 

“This  Delusion  of  Elsewhere  keeps  many  a 
salesman  from  making  every  sale  he  ought  to  make, 
—the  thought  that  he  hasn’t  the  right  line,  the 
right  prices,  the  real  opportunity.  He  doesn’t  stand 
up  and  face  every  challenge,  because  he  is  think- 
ing that  he  could  do  something  better  if  he  only 
represented  another  house,  if  he  only  had  another 
line,  if  he  only  had  a l^etter  territory. 

“Likewise  that  Delusion  of  Elsewhere  crops  into 
the  sales  manager’s  office,  and  he  sometimes  thinks, 
A\*e  can’t  do  much  more  than  we  are  doing  with 
our  particular  brand  or  our  particular  territory.’ 
“A  friend  of  mine  told  a story  about  going  into 
a pasture  where  there  was  a cow.  He  happened 
along  just  as  the  cow  pushed  her  head  through 
the  wires  that  separated  that  pasture  from  the 
next  one.  and  was  contentedly  grazing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  In  a few  minutes  a cow  in  the 
second  pasture  pushed  her  head  through  from  the 
opposite  side,  and  he  had  an  example  of  what  we 
are  all  doing, — each  believing  that  the  only  place 
where  the  grass  is  good  is  in  the  other  fellow’s  lot. 

“So  we  find  that  the  Delusion  of  Elsewhere 
•gets  into  our  competitive  program  and  spoils  our 
taking  advantage  often  of  the  very  opportunity 
that  is  at  our  door.  If  you  stand  in  the  large 
railroad  terminal  at  St.  Louis,  you  see  men  jump 
off  the  train  with  an  expression  that  says,  ‘Well, 
I’m  glad  to  be  back  in  old  St.  Luuis,  away  from  the 
noisy  humdrum  of  New  York!’  And  then  you 
see  those  men  jostled  by  a crowd  of  eager  fellows 
with  their  cases  in  their  hands,  and  expressions 
on  their  faces  that  say,  ‘Where  is  the  first  train  to 
New  York?  I want  to  get  back  to  old  Broadway!’ 
“When  you  go  fishing,  if  you  haven’t  caught  any- 
thing, you  look  across  the  lake  at  another  fellow 
and  say  to  yourself.  ‘I  bet  I came  to  the  wrong 
side  of  the  lake ! If  I pull  over  to  where  he  is, 
that  is  where  the  fishing  is  good.’  If  you  only 
knew  what  was  running  through  the  other  fellow’s 
mind  as  he  casts  glances  over  toward  you ! He  is 
saying.  ‘Gee  I wish  I were  on  the  other  side ! That 
is  where  the  fishing  is  good.  I think  I’ll  pull 
across.’ 

“It  is  this  continual  idea  that  somebody  else 
has  some  advantage  that  we  haven’t  got  that 
spoils  our  real  activity  and  our  best  effort,  and 
a convention  of  this  kind  simply  says,  ‘The 
business  we  are  in  is  all  right ; the  country  we  are 
in  is  all  right ; trade  conditions  are  going  to  be  all 
right ; and  so  we  are  going  to  stand  fast  and  fight 
a good  fight,  and  make  the  business  w'e  are  in  the 
best  business  in  the  whole  United  States.’  ’’ 


BREWERY  TO  STORE  GREEN  COFFEE 
J.  A.  Folger  & Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  have  rented 
part  of  the  old  Anheuser-Busch  branch  brewery 
in  that  place,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
storage  of  green  coffee.  It  is  only  two  blocks 
from  the  Folger  plant,  and  has  switch  tracks  di- 
rect to  the  receiving  door. 


COFFEE  ROASTING  EQUIPMENT 

Jabez  Burns  & Sons  Show  Section  of 
Jubilee  Machine,  Also  Other 
Coffee  Plant  Units 

A.  S the  convention  visitor  descended  from  the 
hotel  corridor  to  the  exhibit  room  the  first 
thing  most  likely  to  catch  his  eye  was  the  display 
of  Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  coffee  machinery  manu- 
facturers. It  was  not  feasible  to  show  coffee 
machinery  in  actual  operation,  but  the  firm  made 
good  use  of  the  opportunity  to  give  the  visitor 
some  conception  of  the  extent  and  quality  of 
Burns  equipment. 

The  front  plate  of  a four-bag  Jubilee  roaster 
was  displayed,  a part  of  it  being  cut  away  to 


A Trio  of  Jabez  Burns  Men 
Left  to  right:  C.  F.  Schmidt,  Thomas  Goold,  Robert 
Burns 

show  details  of  construction.  Other  units  in  the 
display  were  a No.  14  tilting  sample  roaster  with 
cooler,  motor-driven  sample  grinder,  hot-water 
kettle,  revolving  table  with  scale,  tray,  and  cus- 
pidor. 

Last  year  the  company  distributed  a map  of  the 
green-coffee  district  of  New  York,  showing  the 
location  of  users  of  Burns  equipment.  A revised 
map  was  handed  out  at  the  recent  meeting,  upon 
the  reverse  side  of  which  was  a view  of  a com- 
pletely equipped  coffee  sample  room. 

The  familiar  Burns  souvenir  coff'ee  bean  buttons 
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A.  L.  Burns  and  T.  R.  Saint 


were  to  be  had,  as  usual,  and  were  much  in  de- 
mand. 

Those  in  attendance : A.  L.  Burns,  Robert 

Burns,  William  G.  Burns,  J.  L.  Kopf,  T.  R.  Saint, 
C.  F.  Schmidt,  Thomas  Goold,  and  Daniel  Moore. 


A CARTON  WITH  A DOOR 


Paperware  Company  Exhibits  the  Hazador 
with  Patented  Opening  and 
Closing  Features 


'^HE  Paperware  Co.,  193  William  St,,  New 
^ York,  displayed  the  Hazador  carton,  a new 
invention  which  it  is  claimed  solves  the  old  prob- 
lem of  how  to  open  a sealed  package  so  that  it 
may  be  closed  again.  The  Hazador  accomplishes 
this  by  an  indentation  (not  a perforation)  in  the 
front  and  top  panels,  a sort  of  door,  designed  to 
open  by  pulling  upon  it  and  replaceable  by  clos- 
ing and  tucking  the  upper  part  into  a pocket 
formed  by  the  inner  flaps. 

Joseph  Zalkind  of  the  firm  says  that  the  pack- 
age is  being  used  by  a number  of  prominent 
packers,  among  them  Seeman  Bros.  (White  Rose 
coffee).  National  Drug  Stores  (Aroma  de  Luxe), 
Gillies  Coffee  Co.  (Gillies  Honest).  Acker  Mer- 
rall  & Condit  Co.  (rice),  James  Butler  & Co. 

( coffee). 

The  Hazador  is  designed  to  work  with  any 


Burns  Comi  k-Roastinc;  Enuir.MKXT  at  tmk  N-  C.  K.  A.  Convention 
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make  of  sealing  machine  or  for  hand  packing. 
The  exhibit  created  much  interest. 

Those  in  attendance  were  Joseph  Zalkind,  Phil- 
lip Zalkind,  and  Fred  S.  Radnitz. 


CHICORY  MAKING  VISUALIZED 


Projecting  Device  Shows  Manufacturing 
Steps — Finished  Product  Is 
Served  with  Coffee 

' I ’HE  exhibit  of  E.  B.  Muller  & Co.,  chicory 
manufacturers.  New  York,  gave  evidence  of 
careful  planning.  Its  color  scheme  was  the  most 
striking  in  the  hall.  The  booth  was  draped  from 
floor  to  ceiling  in  green  and  gold,  and  on  a table 
in  the  front  were  displayed  specimens  of  chicory 
roots  roasted  and  unroasted,  also  ground  coffee 
and  chicory  in  every  granulation  and  roast. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  was  an  auto- 
matic projecting  device  which  showed  colored 
views  of  chicory  growing  and  manufacture.  These 
included  pictures  of  the  Muller  factories  in  Michi- 
gan, and  contrasted  the  old  and  new  methods  of 
manufacture.  The  machine  was  so  placed  that  it 
quickly  caught  the  eye  of  passersby  and  held  their 
attention. 

Coffee  was  served  to  all  visitors  at  the  booth. 
It  was  a blend  of  several  high-grade  coffees  with 
10  percent  chicory. 

H.  F.  Eisinger,  general  manager  of  the  firm,  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  with  the  outcome  of  his 


Virtues  of  Chicory  Exemplified 

convention  effort.  One  of  his  aims  was  to  demon- 
strate that  chicory  could  be  used  in  the  best  of 
coffees  to  advantage.  He  sought  to  emphasize 
that  chicory  was  not  a substitute  for  coffee,  but 
was  a necessary  and  valuable  addition  when  prop- 
erly used.  The  convention  demonstration  was  but 


Demonstrating  the  Hazador  Carton  at  the  Coffee  Convention 
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the  initial  step  in  a campaign  to  correct  mistaken 
conceptions  that  now  exist  regarding  chicory. 

Frank  Flach,  J.  A.  Ackerman,  and  a woman 
demonstrator  assisted  Mr.  Eisinger  in  the  conduct 
of  the  demonstration. 


AUTOMATIC  COFFEE  WEIGHING 


Scott  Machine  in  Actual  Operation  at  Con- 
vention— Foundation  Unit  of  the 
“National”  Line 


/^NE  of  the  few  working  demonstrations  was 
that  of  the  National  Packaging  Machinery 
Co.,  Boston,  which  showed  a Scott  net-weighing 
machine,  gravity  type,  in  actual  operation,  espe- 
cially equipped  with  a small  bucket  elevator,  that 


there  might  be  a con- 
tinuous flow  of  coffee. 

Charles  P.  Wellman, 
in  charge  of  the  ex- 
hibit, explained  that 
the  real  object  of  the 
demonstration  was  to 
drive  home  the  point 
that  the  Scott  weigher 
was  the  foundation  of 
a . complete  chain  of 
packaging  machines, 
manufactured  by  his 
company,  which  make 
possible  hundreds  of 
combinations  to  suit.  There  are  three  sizes  of 
the  Scott  scale,  three  different  types  of  com- 


.BOSTON 


COMPLETE 


P1II8S 

9 jm 

Thk  Scott  Acto.m.xtic  W'kigmkk  Was  Skhx  ix  Actiox  at  thk  Coxvkxtiox 
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modity  feeders,  and  four  different  packages  han- 
dling and  packing  machines,  the  units  being  inter- 
changeable. 

Numerous  specimens  of  Brightvvood  cartons 
were  on  display  at  the  booth,  also  many  photo- 
graphs of  actual  installations  of  machines  in  cof- 
fee and  tea  packing  plants. 

J.  C.  Kay,  who  was  recently  appointed  New 
York  representative  of  the  company,  assisted  Mr. 
Wellman.  ]\lr.  Kay  plans  a trip  of  inspection  to 
the  factory  at  Jamaica  Plains,  Boston,  in  the 
near  future,  and  upon  his  return  will  open  a 
New  York  office,  probably  in  the  Hudson  Termi- 
nal Building. 

This  company  showed  commendable  enterprise 
by  sending  a mailing  card  to  every  association 
member,  prior  to  the  meeting,  suggesting  at- 
tendance, and  presenting  reasons  why  coffee 
roasters  should  make  it  a point  to  go. 


LITHOGRAPHED  TIN  CANS 


Tin  Decorating  Co.  of  Baltimore  Is  Study- 
ing Coffee  Trade  Needs — To  Pro- 
duce Suitable  Packages 

It  was  only  recently  that  the  Tin  Decorating  Co. 

of  Baltimore  made  any  consistent  effort  to 
sell  its  containers  to  the  tea,  coffee,  and  spice 


trades.  Jules  Smucker,  who  had  charge  of  the 
hrm’s  convention  exhibit,  says  it  is  now  making  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  requirements  of  the  coffee 
and  kindred  trades,  with  a view  to  turning  out  the 
kind  of  packages  best  suited  to  its  needs. 

The  company  has  been  in  business  for  years, 
and  makes  a specialty  of  lithographed  tin  contain- 
ers and  signs. 

Samples  of  several  attractive  tea  and  coffee 
packages  were  on  display  at  the  convention.  Mr. 
Smucker  distributed  an  attractive  souvenir  to 
visitors. 


BAG-MAKING  DEMONSTRATION 


Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills  Visualize 
the  Making  of  Tlieir  Product  from 
Forest  to  Customer 


'^HE  Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills’  exhibit 
visualized  the  making  of  paper  bags.  Speci- 
mens were  displayed  which  illustrated  the  various 
stages  of  bag  making,  with  a twofold  object, — to 
show  the  bag  user  how  the  product  was  made,  and 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Continental  handled 
every  operation  from  the  forest  to  the  finished 
product. 

The  exhibit  included  specimens  of  Kraft  coffee 
bags,  intended  for  use  by  coffee  packers  catering 


The  Tin  Decor.ating  Co.  Showed  Samples  oe  Lithographed  Tin  Cans 
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to  hotel  trade.  The  bag  is  lined  with  glassine : 
the  outside,  of  Kraft  paper.  It  is  made  up  more 
for  utility  than  display.  The  Continental  company 
reports  a growing  demand  for  them. 

The  firm  also  puts  out  a general  line  of  paper 
bags,  plain  and  fancy,  for  the  coffee  and  grocery 
trades,  samples  of  which  were  attractively  dis- 
played on  moving  racks. 

Those  in  attendance:  John  Stern,  H.  L.  Adler, 

D.  Regan. 


STEEL  CUTTING  DEMONSTRATED 


B.  F.  Gump  Co.  Shows  How  Steel-Cut 
CoflFee  Is  Produced  on  Its 
Ideal  Mill 


'^HE  B.  F.  Gump  Co.  of  Chicago  had  the  largest 
exhibit  at  the  convention.  It  occupied  three 
booths.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  display 
was  a complete  Ideal  Senior  steel-cut  coffee  mill  in 
actual  operation.  It  also  included  samples  of 
coff'ee  grinds  produced  during  the  convention  on 
the  exhibition  machine.  The  coffee  used  was 
provided  by  B.  Fischer  & Co.,  New  York. 

Comparatively  little  was  known  about  the  Gump 
machine  when  it  was  first  brought  to  the  atten- 


Section  of  the  Gump  Di.spl.w 

tion  of  the  trade  at  last  year’s  N.  C.  R.  A.  conven- 
tion. Since  then,  however,  it  has  come  along 
rapidly,  and  \V.  M.  Williams  of  the  company  says 
that  the  exhibit  was  the  culmination  of  a mos* 
successful  year. 

The  Gump  company  specializes  in  mill  machin- 
ery. and  has  had  extensive  experie;ice  with  grind- 
ing equipment.  The  first  coffee  mill  produced 
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from  the  Gump  booth,  which  occasioned  much 
comment.  It  was  a trick  cigar  cutter  and  had 
the  coffee  men  guessing,  incidentally  affording 
some  valuable  advertising  for  the  donors. 

Those  in  attendance.  W.  M.  Williams,  E.  G. 
Berry,  W.  D.  Newcomer  and  M.  T.  Williams. 


THE  TRU-BRU  EXHIBIT 


Oriental  Decorations  Give  Quaint  Effect 
to  Elaborate  Display  of 
Coffee  Pots. 

HE  Tru-Bru  coffee-pot  booth,  with  its  array 
of  chinaware  pots  in  various  decorations 
gleaming  under  the  soft  glow  of  table  electric 
lights  with  oriental  shades,  was  draped  with  East 
Indian  coffee  mats.  This  quaint  matting,  fringed 
out  on  one  side,  was  arranged  in  a banner-and- 
curtain  effect,  set  with  small  bright-colored  silk 
flags  of  coffee-growing  countries  and  artificial 
sprays  of  coffee  branches  showing  the  leaf,  flower, 
and  coffee  berry. 

The  Tru-Bru  booth  had  an  entrance  for  vis- 
itors, and  there  were  many  pleasant  tete-a-tetes 
between  coffee  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the 


Gump  Co.  Representatives 

Left  to  right : W.  M.  Williams,  E.  G.  Berry,  W.  D. 

Newcomer,  M.  T.  Williams. 


was  made  for  a Chicago  roaster,  and  from  this 
developed  the  present  large  output  of  these  ma- 
chines. They  are  now  being  used  in  some  of  the 
largest  coffee-roasting  plants  in  the  country. 

A clever  advertising  novelty  was  distributed 


The  Decorative  Effect  Made  This  One  of  the  Outstanding  Exhibits 
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country.  Several  took  their  luncheon  at  the  booth 
on  the  first  day  of  the  convention,  and  were 
served  with  Tru-Bru  coffee  from  the  booth  of 
Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co.  They  were  unanimous 
in  expressing  their  pleasure  in  its  quality.  The 
Brazilian  delegation  approved  of  the  cloth-filter 
principle,  which  is  generally  followed  in  that 
country. 

The  hotel  help  were  enthusiastic  visitors,  and 
bought  the  pots ; the  housekeeper  became  the 
proud  purchaser  of  the  de  luxe  pot  of  the  ex- 
hibit, in  burnished  gold  and  color  decoration. 

Edward  Aborn,  inventor  of  the  pot,  was  at  the 
convention  constantly.  Mr.  Sahlstedt  was  in 
charge  of  the  booth,  and  a large  number  of  orders 
was  placed. 


HOBART  COFFEE  MILLS 


TTiey  Are  Made  for  Retailers — Some  Rea- 
sons Why  the  Manufacturers  Culti- 
vate wholesale  Coffee  Merchants 


' I 'HE  Hobart  Mfg.  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio,  displayed 
^ its  No.  3 one-quarter  hp.  combination  cof- 
fee grinder  and  refiner,  the  No.  17  quarter-hp. 
coffee  grindter,  and  the  llllP  double-end  coffee 
granulator  and  pulverizer  on  pedestal.  All  the 
mills  are  electric.  Paul  C.  Yount  was  in  charge 
of  the  exhibit. 

A practical  booklet  called  “How  to  Build  and 
Hold  a Retail  Coffee  Business,”  which  the  com- 
pany distributes  to  re- 
tail stores,  the  Hobart 
Howdy-Do,  a monthly 
magazine  sent  to  se- 
lected retailers ; the 
Hobartizer,  another 
monthly  published  for 
Hobart  salesmen,  and 
the  “Hobart  Special 
Coffee  Mill  Advertis- 
ing Service,”  a booklet 
giving  a general  free 
service,  sent  to  all  pur- 
chasers of  Hobart 
mills,  were  displayed. 

Mr.  Yount  said  that  Plobart  mills  were  made 
only  for  the  retailer.  Some  of  the  roasters  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  the  company  felt  it  worth 
while  to  exhibit  at  a wholesalers’  convention. 
^^r.  Yount  said  that  the  purpose  was  threefold: 
First,  to  cultivate  old  friendships  and  make  new 
ones  among  the  roasters,  so  as  to  further  cooper- 
ation between  the  roaster  and  Hobart  salesmen; 
secondly,  to  accentuate  the  importance  to  the  roast- 
er and  the  jobber  of  the  retailer’s  using  the  best 
coffee  mill  for  grinding  his  coffee,  as  coffee  must 


The  Hobart  Line  of  Coffee  Mills  Was  Well 
Represented 

be  properly  ground  to  produce  the  best  cup  re- 
sults and  cup  results  reflect  to  the  roastelr ; 
thirdly,  to  emphasize  the  cooperative  strength  of 
the  Hobart  selling  organization 

Mr.  Yount  said  that  the  sales  of  his  company 
had  encreased  enormously  during  the  past  year. 
There  are  over  200  direct  Hobart  representatives 
in  the  United  States.  If  each  man  calls  on  a 
minimum  of  five  retailers  a day,  then  1,000  coffee 
retailers  are  seen  by  Hobart  men  every  day,  or 
300,000  in  a year. 

STORE  DISPLAY  DUPLICATED 


Union  Baji;  & Paper  Corp.  Exhibit  Shows 
Exactly  How  Filled  Bags  Appear 
on  Grocers’  Shelves 


’ I HE  principal  part  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Union 
Bag  & Paper  Corp.  was  the  Union  Duplex 
coffee  bag,  which  is  manufactured  particularly  for 
coffee  roasters. 

H.  C.  Hancock,  one  of  the  representatives  at 
the  convention,  said  that  the  bags  were  made  not 
only  to  carry  coffee  safely,  but  so  to  attract  the 
consumer  as  to  assist  in  the  sale  of  coffee  at  the 
retailer’s.  The  bags  in  the  exhibit  were  filled, 
sealed,  and  placed  on  shelves  to  give  as  nearly  as 
possible  a true  idea  of  how  the  finished  packages 
actually  appear  in  a retail  store. 

In  addition  to  the  coffee  bags,  the  firm  exhibited 
the  Union  Duplex  flour  sack,  a fancy  retail  pack- 


Paul  C.  \'ount 
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Uxiox  Bag  Salesmex 

Left  to  right;  H.  C.  Hancock,  W.  L.  Alexander,  E. 
r>.  Finn,  W.  B.  Tappen  Jr.,  H.  S.  Daniels. 


age  built  on  the  same  principle  as  the  coffee 
bags,  its  purpose  to  assist  in  the  sale  of  flour. 
These  sacks  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  whole- 
sale grocer. 

The  Lhiion  Carryall,  a shopping  bag  that  has 
demonstrated  its  value  as  an  advertising  medium 
for  all  handlers  of  food  products,  was  also  ex- 
hibited. 

The  display  gave  evidence  of  careful  planning 
and  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  at  the  conven- 
tion. Those  in  attendance : H.  C.  Hancock,  \V. 


L.  S.  Alexander,  and  H.  S.  Daniels  of  the  home 
office,  W.  B.  Tappen  and  E.  B.  Finn.  The  two 
last  named  are  sales  representatives  of  D.  S.  Wal- 
ton & Co..  New  York  selling  agents  for  the  Union 
Bag  & Paper  Corp. 


FOREIGN  PORCELAIN  MADE  HERE 


ar  Enabled  New  Infant  Industry  to  Get 
a Eirin  Foothold  in  Ohio — Real 
French  Drip  Pots 


/^NE  good  result  of  the  World  War  for  the 
United  States  was  a new  industry, — the 
manufacture  of  true.  hard,  heat-proof,  and  acid- 
proof  porcelain,  made 
exactly  by  the  German 
and  French  process 
G.  E.  Fraunfelter,  sec- 
retary and  assistant 
manager  of  the  Ohio 
Pottery  Co.,  of  Zanes- 
ville. the  concern  that 
profited  by  this  devel- 
opment, says  that  his 
hrm  has  been  able  to 
establish  itself  so  firm- 
ly since  it  started  in 
1915  that  it  has  no  fear 
of  being  driven  out 
should  foreign  export- 
ers seek  to  regain  the  trade.  The  present  owners 
began  with  buying  out  the  old  company  of 
the  same  name  and  rebuilt  the  factory  and 


Ci.  E.  Fraunfelter 


Uxiox  Bags  Were  Well  Presexted  ix  This  Symmetrical  Exhibit 
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We.  used  io  advertise 
that  we  made  a Million 
bads  a weelc. 


i\Jvl  we  itiaKe  over  a 

Million 


.omas  M Royal  & Co 

BRYN  MAWR  PA 
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doubled  its  capacity  for  the  new  product.  Eleven 
acres  were  acquired  by  the  present  company,  am- 
ple for  every  possible  development,  and  it  has 
just  finished  a $40,000  power  plant  and  will  soon 
have  another  factory  going. 

For  the  trade  of  this  infant  industry  is  grow- 
ing rapidly,  chiefly  with  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
dining  cars,  to  which  it  has  catered  specially 
with  its  dinnerware  and  cooking  utensils.  It  also 
makes  chemical  porcelain  and  white  china  for 
decorations.  One  of  its  big  customers  is  the 
Childs’  chain  of  restaurants  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  which  go  to  it  for  coffee  servers, 
teapots,  two  sizes  of  pitchers,  and  oval  bakers. 

Mr.  Fraunfelter  was  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany’s booth  at  No.  23  in  N.  C.  R.  A.  Exhibit 
Hall,  and  explained  the  superiorities  of  the  French 
drip  coffee  biggins,  running  in  five  sizes,  of  from 
one  to  eight  cups.  New  York  hotels  are  already 
using  3,000  to  4,000  of  these  pleasing,  durable 
utensils,  which  will  w^ork  wuth  or  without  strain- 
ing cloths.  The  company  is  figuring  on  going 
after  the  premium  trade  with  them. 


AN  AIR-TIGHT  PAPER  CAN 

New  Process  of  Sealing  Top  of  a Remark- 
able Container  That  Makes  It 
a Lasting  Utensil 

A PAPER  can,  said  to  be  equal,  for  most 
^ ^ practical  purposes,  to  the  vacuum  can,  as 
a coffee  can,  is  the  Napacan,  a new  type  of  which, 
adapted  specially  to  use  for  whole-bean  coffee, 
was  exhibited  at  the  N,  C.  R.  A.  convention. 


The  Hermetic  Sealing  Machine  Was  in  Oper- 
ation AT  THE  Napacan  Exhibit 


James  Annen  and  L.  F.  Brooks  of  Napacan 

The  cans  are  seamless,  bug-proof,  nearly  air-tight, 
and  are  boosted  by  their  company  as  being  more 
tightly  sealed  than  tin  cans,  unless  the  latter  are 
soldered.  The  eight  walls  of  paraffin  and  four  of 
paper  are  100%  white  sulfide,  waterproof  and 
the  air  is  driven  out  in  the  hermetic-sealing 
process.  The  label  is  printed  in  the  outer  wall 
and  can  never  be  detached.  L.  C.  Brooks,  in  charge 
of  the  exhibit,  said  that  ground  coffee  sealed  in 
Napacans  would  retain  its  freshness  for  months. 
The  company  spent  $425,000  in  developing  the  ma- 
chinery and  processes,  and  has  34  patents. 

The  exhibit  comprised  a full  line  of  coffee 
Napacans  and  one  of  the  sealing  machines  (leased 
to  users).  The  new  top  closure  is  of  the  “take 
on  and  off’’  type,  which  does  not  require  a ma- 
chine in  the  roaster’s  plant.  The  thick  wall  is 
folded  over  to  form  a seat  on  the  inner  edge,  into 
which  the  disk  cover  is  jammed  so  tightly  that 
not  even  air  can  enter.  As  the  top  can  be  removed 
easily,  it  makes  a fine  container  for  permanent 
use  in  the  home. 

The  company  operates  in  Iowa,  at  Marshall- 
town, under  the  name  of  the  Iowa  Napacan  Co., 
where  a new  factory  will  be  opened  next  Janu- 
ary, and  still  other  factories  are  being  planned. 
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E.B.MULLER.&GO, 


NEW  YORK  6 MICHIGAN 


The  Wholesome  Aid  to  Coffee 

NOT  A SUBSTITUTE  ^ 


! r MIOC&10CI)!TI£|N»10^  COLOR8ffl» 
AMD  FLAVBR-AISO  AieS  DlGESnOM 


1 

1 

* \ 

The  above  view  of  our  demonstration  booth  at  the  recent  coffee  convention  is  but  the 
start  of  an  active  cam[>aign  to  place  chicory  before  dealers  and  consumers  in  the  j)roper 
light.  We  believe  that  every  <up  of  coffee  consumed  in  the  land  should  contain  a proper 
proportion  of  chicory. 


E.  B.  MULLER  & COMPANY 


211  FRANKLIN  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PORT  HURON,  MICHK;AN 
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The  headquarters  and  main  establishment  of  the 
National  Paper  Can  Co.,  as  the  parent  organiza- 
tion is  known,  are  at  Milwaukee. 


GLASS  URN  LINERS 


They  Can  Be  Substituted  for  Porcelain  in 
Old  Urns  and  Are  Made  in 
All  Sizes 

I 'HE  Aldrich  iMfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  makes  coff'ee 
urns  and  glass  urn  liners.  Its  display  occu- 
pied one  of  the  most  prominent  positions  in  the 
hall  and  the  array  of 
glass  receptacles  made 
an  attractive  showing. 

The  glass  liners  are 
made  in  sizes  of  two 
to  10  gallons  and  may 
be  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  liners.  The 
manufacturers  claim 
that  the  acids  of  the 
coffee  get  into  the 
crevices  usually  found 
in  porcelain  linings,  and 
that  this  means  poor 
coffee.  The  glass  liners 
are  designed  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  Visiting 
coffee  men  were  particular!}'  interested  in  the  glass 
lining  idea  after  Professor  Prescott  in  his  con- 


vention address  gave  the  result  of  his  coffee 
brewing  experiments. 

The  Aldrich  company  makes  150  styles  of  urns, 
one  of  the  latest  of  which  was  shown  at  the  con- 
vention. A feature  of  it  was  a recently  perfected 
attachment  which  permits  cold  water  to  run  into 
it  without  chilling  the  coffee  already  brewed.  All- 
metal  faucet  connections  and  valves  in  the  urn 
are  95  percent  black  tin  alloy,  which  eliminates 
corrosions  and  incrustations,  according  to  the 
manufacturers. 

Those  in  attendance  were  Leo  Wertheimer  and 
W.  B.  Mulford. 


APPLES  AND  CONT  AINERS 


Rochester  Folding  Box  Co.  Distributes 
Product  of  Its  Own  Orchard 
as  Souvenirs 

'^HE  plant  of  the  Rochester  Folding  Box  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  located  on  what  was 
once  a farm  site.  The  management  has  endeavored 
to  retain  the  rural  atmosphere  as  much  as  possible, 
and  so  the  old  apple  orchard  still  thrives.  A barrel 
of  apples  had  been  brought  down  for  the  meeting, 
and  proved  a popular  souvenir. 

The  company  makes  cartons,  also  fiber  shipping 
containers,  and  has  one  of  the  most  modern  plants 
in  the  country.  The  convention  display  consisted 
of  samples  of  numerous  cartons  made  for  packers 


ALDRICH 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


BUf  FAt  O NfW  YORK 


A.mcoix  Glass  LYx  Fixers  axd  a New  Coeeee-Urx  Destgx 
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Lower  Operating  Costs 


* I 'HE  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association 
**  has  announced  its  determination  to  reduce 
the  High  Cost-Of-Doing-Business.  Members 
are  working  together  for  lower  Roasting  Costs, 
lower  Port  Charges,  lower  Hotel  Rates,  lower 
Railroad  Fares  for  Salesmen,  etc.,  etc.  Every- 
one wishes  them  success. 

Meanwhile,  there  may  be  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  effect  an  immediate  relief  in  the  packag- 
ing end  of  your  business. 


The  cost  of  UNION  DUPLEX  COF- 
FEE BAG  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
form  of  fancy  coffee  container.  Yet  it  can  be 
decorated  to  compare  favorably  with  its  highest- 
priced  competitor — as  a shelf-package  that  will 
stimulate  sales. 

Economy,  sales-appeal  and  strength — isn’t  that 
the  answer  to  your  Packaging  Problem  today? 
A postal  will  enable  us  to  work  with  you  in 
reducing  your  packaging  costs. 


UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 

Selling  Agents  in  All  Principal  Cities 
GENERAL  OFFICES  ■ WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  ■ NEW  YORK  CITY 
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of  tea,  coffee,  spices,  and  miscellaneous  food 
products. 

E.  Hickcox  and  B.  S.  Newton,  who  were  in  at- 
tendance, emphasized  the  importance  of  accurate 
cutting  and  creasing  of  cartons  for  machine  pack- 
ing, and  said  that  the  Rochester  company  made  a 
specialty  of  producing  a perfect  package  for  ma- 
chine operation,  thus  enabling  the  packer  to  avoid 
loss  through  spoilage  and  the  slowing  down  of 
production. 


VACUUM-PACKED  COFFEE 


Samples  of  -N’ew  Astor  Package  Shown  and 
Advantages  of  New  Method 
Demonstrated 


WERE  it  not  for  the  physical  limitations  of 
Exhibit  Hall,  the  Perfect  Vacuum  Canning 
Co.  of  New  York  would  have  had  one  of  its  vac- 
uum coffee-canning  machines  in  operation  at  the 
convention.  As  it  was,  this  company  was  obliged 
to  be  content  with  a display  of  some  of  the  cans 
packed  in  its  machines.  These  were  exhibited  at 
the  American  Can  Co.  booth.  Among  them  was 
the  new  Astor-brand  vacuum  package  which  has 
been  adopted  by  B.  Fischer  & Co.,  New  York. 

The  vacuum  sealing  machine  will  close  cans  at 
the  rate  of  -W  to  50  a minute,  requiring  only  one 
operator.  The  manufacturers  say  that  it  can  be 
installed  in  a coffee-roasting  plant  without  dis- 


X'acuum  Sealing  Machine  for  Coffee 

turbing  other  equipment.  It  requires  about  15  hp. 
to  operate.  By  using  lithographed  cans  it  cuts 
the  expense  of  labeling  and  putting  covers  on  by 
hand ; each  can  being  conveyed  directly  from  the 
weighing  machine  to  the  vacuum  sealer  without 
handling. 

S,  G,  Gibson,  who  was  at  the  convention,  says 
that  the  company  is  now  in  position  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  coffee  roasters,  and  that  there  is 
a growing  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
vacuum-packed  coffee. 


The  Rochester  Folding  Box  Co.’s  Showing  of  Cartons  in  Exhibit  Hall 
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STEEL  CUT  COFFEE  MILL 

EXHIBITED  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
COFFEE  ROASTERS  CONVENTION 
HOTEL  ASTOR  ::  NEW  YORK  CITY  ::  NOV.  1-2-3,  1921 


ILLUSTRATION  SHOWS  PART  OF  OUR  EXHIBIT 


WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR,  PRICES  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 


432438 

SO.  CLINTON 
STREET 


ESTABLISHED  1872 


CHICAGO, 

ILLINOIS 


MILLING  ENGINEERS  FOR  OVER  50  YEARS  SPECIALIZING  IN 
THE  GRINDING  AND  SIFTING  OF  CEREALS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
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COFFEE  EXTRACTION  SHOWN 

Unusual  Qualities  of  Tricolator  Exempli- 
fied by  Making  Coffee  with 
Ice  Water 


I'’ HE  booth  of  the  Tricolator  Co.,  New  York, 
was  a center  of  keen  interest  to  all  coffee  men 
at  the  convention  because  it  showed  a full  line  of 
its  coffee-making  devices.  As  usual,  everyone 
found  the  No.  1 home- 
size  tricolator  on  hand. 
This  comes  equipped 
with  a china  pot  and  is 
used  extensively  for 
demonstrating.  It  has 
a capacit}'  of  two  to 
nine  cups.  The  No.  2, 
or  club  size,  also  comes 
equipped  with  china  pot 
and  has  20-cup  ca- 
pacity. 

All  of  the  larger-urn 
sizes  were  exhibited, 
which  are  used  on  cof- 
fee urns  in  hotels,  restaurants,  dining  cars,  cafe- 
terias, and  institutions.  These  have  a brewing 

capacity  of  from  two  to  60  gallons  of  coffee  at 

one  time. 

A convincing  demonstration  of  the  power  of  ex- 
traction was  given  at  this  booth  by  making  a very 


New  Portable  Tricolator  Urx 


sweet  yet  strong  coffee  extract  in  a Tricolator 
with  ice  water. 

One  of  the  newest  things  at  the  convention  was 
the  new  portable  urn  just  brought  out  by  the 
Tricolator  Co.  The  manufacturers  say  that  this 
is  something  the  trade  has  long  needed  for  mak- 
ing large  quantities  of  coffee  anywhere.  It  will 
be  made  in  many  sizes.  The  urn  with  150-cup 
capacity  weighs  but  7p2  pounds  and  packs  into 
small  bulk. 

Those  in  attendance  besides  the  officers  of  the 
company  were  Theodore  Miller,  Joseph  E.  and 
Earl  Neuberg,  and  Charles  H.  Plummer. 

PACKAGING  IN  MOVIES 


Pneumatic  Scale  Corp.  Shows  Its  Equip- 
ment in  Actual  Operation  in 
Coffee  Plants 


^ I 'HE  exhibit  of  packaging  machinery  shown  by 
the  Pneumatic  Scale  Corp.,  Norfolk  Downs, 
iMass.,  was  built  around  a portable  motion  picture 
projecting  machine  which  showed  installations  of 
Pneumatic  machinery  in  coffee  and  tea  packing 
plants  throughout  the  country. 

A.  H.  Axberg,  R.  N.  Doble,  and  A.  C.  Hastings 
Jr.,  who  represented  the  company,  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  firm  had  always  made  a weighing 


Tricolators  Were  Out  ix  Force 
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Announcement 


The  Canister  Company  of  New  Jersey 


R.  W.  Darnell,  General  Manager 


Takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  appointment  of 


J.  Frederick  Jones 


as  General  Sales  Manager,  with  headquarters  at  the  Company’s 
New  York  office,  Whitehall  Building,  13  Battery  Place;  and  the 
appointment  of 

O.  G.  Jakob 

as  General  Manager  of  the  Company’s  Brooklyn  plant. 


As  heretofore  the  Company’s  large  modern  factory  at  Phillipsburg, 
N.  }.,  as  shown  above,  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture 

of  Canisters the  economical  but  ideal  containers  for  Dry  Products, 

Teas,  Coffees,  Spices,  and  Dry  Chemical  Products.  The  Brooklyn 
plant  will  continue  to  manufacture  a complete  line  of  all-tin  cans. 


During  its  2 1 years  in  business  The  Canister  Company  has 
built  up  an  enviable  reputation  for  quality,  fair  prices  and 
prompt  deliveries.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  entire 
Canister  organization  to  improve  this  reputation  wherever 
possible. 
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The  Pneumatic  Scale  Display 


Showing  the  Strength  of  a Fiber  Case 


machine,  which  permitted  the  rapid  handling  of 
coffee,  and  into  either  cans  or  cartons,  because  of 
the  settling  device. 

The  concern  always  made  a complete  line  of 
machinery  for  cartons  and  cans  of  various  shapes ; 
but  the  carton  equipment  became  more  popular 
because  of  its  economy.  Considerable  interest 
was  shown  in  the  foil-lined  carton,  the  product 
of  the  firm’s  lining  machine. 

Additional  features  of  the  booth  were  a display 
of  samples  of  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  tea 
and  coffee  packages  made  on  Pneumatic  machines, 
also  a demonstration  of  “tight-wrapped”  cartons, 
which  are  produced  by  wrapping  an  unprinted  car- 
ton by  what  is  known  as  the  shrunk  method, 
thereby  producing  a siftless  package  and  adding 
rigidity  and  closing  the  “breathing  spaces.” 


WATERPROOF  SHIPPING  CASE 

Mid  West  Box  Introduces  a Corrugated 
Container  That  Is  Proof  Against 
Moisture 

'^HE  Mid  West  Box  Co.,  Chicago,  was  late  in 
engaging  space,  so  did  not  have  an  advan- 
tageous position.  Nevertheless,  F.  R.  Jessop, 
who  was  in  charge,  succeeded  in  creating  consid- 
erable interest  in  this  firm’s  new  waterproof  cor- 
rugated shipping  containers. 

Visitors  at  the  booth  were  given  a demonstra- 
tion of  the  waterproof  qualities  of  the  package, 
as  contrasted  with  ordinary  shipping  containers. 


The  accompanying  illustration  of  a Mid  West 
Co.  fiber  shipping  case  bearing  the  weight  of 
several  men  is  intended  to  show  its  strength, 
it  has  patented  triple-tape  corners,  with  three 
thicknesses  of  tape  at  the  weakest  part  of  the  box. 

NEW  SAMPLE  ROASTER 


Huntley  Mfg.  Company  Exhibits  Two  of 
Its  Most  Recently  Perfected 
Machines 


’^HE  accompanying  photograph  of  the  Huntley 
Mfg.  Co.’s  exhibit  shows  the  sample  roaster 
recently  perfected, 
which  possesses  dis- 
tinctive features.  The 
outstanding  ones  are  a 
unique  system  of  gas 
control,  a simple  de- 
vice for  accurate  iden- 
tification of  samples,  a 
method  of  operating  all 
or  less  number  of  cyl- 
inders at  one  time,  the 
automatic  discharge  of 
cylinders,  a.  proper 
system  of  ventilation,  a 
system  for  immediate 
cooling. 

A complete  steel-cutting  machine  was  also  ex- 
hibited. The  size  of  the  booth  would  not  permit 
showing  it  there,  and  so  it  was  on  view  in  an 
anteroom,  where  it  was  admiringly  inspected. 


C.  Brown  Smith 
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HERE  THEY  ARE 

The  Famous  French  Drip  Coffee  Biggins 

Manufactured  by 

THE  OHIO  POHERY  CO. 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO 

For  Hotels,  Restaurants,  Tea  Rooms,  Clubs  and  the  Home.  Absolutely  the 
correct  and  only  way  to  make  good  coffee.  Bottom  part  of  biggin  makes  an 
excellent  teapot.  Illustrations  shown  using  cloth  to  filter  through.  Biggins 
may  be  used  without  cloth  by  substituting  small  filter  paper.  Good  results 
obtained  from  either  finely  ground  or  pulverized  coffee.  Manufactured  in  true, 
hard  porcelain  in  following  sizes: 


No.  360  Capacity  8 oz. 

No.  361  14  oz. 

No.  362  18  oz. 

No.  363  28  oz. 

No.  364  48  oz. 


Courteous  attention  given  all  inquiries. 
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The  New  Sample  Roaster  Was  Prominently 
Displayed  in  the  Huntley  Booth 


Huntley  institution  was  represented  by  C. 
Brown  Smith,  James  J.  Sutton,  and  \\ . A. 
Chapman. 


WOULD  DEDUCT  1920  LOSSES 
Manager  Coste  of  the  N.  C.  R.  A.  has  sent  out 
a letter  urging  members  to  ask  congressmen  to 
vote  for  Senator  Capper’s  proposed  amendment 
to  the  federal  revenue  bill,  permitting  the  deduc- 
tion of  net  losses  incurred  during  1920. 


BOTTLE  LABELING  DEVICE 


New  Ermold  Machine  Will  Handle  Any 
Bottle  or  Jar  of  Sixty  Drops  to 
One  Gallon  Capacity 


usually  serviceable  for  private-brand  work;  it 
has  low-power  consumption ; it  is  rigid  and  sturdy ; 
it  can  be  easily  rolled  around,  thus  bringing  the 
machine  to  the  work  instead  of  the  work  to  the 


The  New  Ermold  Labeler 

machine ; it  has  a patented  feature  for  holding 
and  releasing  the  labels. 

The  display  was  in  charge  of  W.  A.  Guthrie, 
assisted  by  W.  E.  Blauvelt. 


CANISTER  COMPANY  EXPANDS 


Announcement  Made  at  Convention  of  Ex- 
tensive Plans  for  Increasing  Scope 
and  Usefulness 

'^HE  Canister  Co.  of  New  Jersey  has  been  mak- 
ing  coffee  containers  for  21  years,  and  the 
familiar  oblong  composite  cans  are  well  known  to 
coffee  men.  Samples  of  numerous  coffee  packages 
were  on  display,  showing  many  of  the  newer 
shapes  and  sizes.  Some  of  these  demonstrated  a 
method  for  attaching  private  labels.  The  booth 
was  attractively  arranged. 

The  Canister  Co.  plans  an  aggressive  sales  an 


I 'HE  Edward  Ermold 
labeling  machines 
for  all  kinds  of  bottles 
and  jars, — any  contain- 
er from  60  drops  to  a 
gallon.  The  convention 
display  included  one  of 
the  machines  and  an 
exhibit  of  numerous 
containers,  which  were 
turned  out  on  the  new 
Ermold  labeler. 

Some  of  the  features 
of  this  labeler  are  that 
it  has  a wide  range  of 
adjustment,  making  it 


Co..  New  York,  makes 


W.  A.  riuthrie 
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Steel  Hands  that  Replace 
50-80  Human  Hands 


Many  manufacturers  of  packaged  goods  find 
that  Pneumatic  Automatic  Packaging  Machin- 
ery pays  for  itself  in  the  first  year  because  of 
the  great  saving  it  effects. 

For  example: 

One  machine  does  the  work  formerly  done  by 
25  to  40  operators.  Think  of  the  savings  in 
wages  alone. 

Pneumatic  machinery  handles  the  "Pneutite” 
Package,  a carton  that  comes  knocked  down 
like  ordinary  cartons,  which  means  a saving  in 
inward  freight  and  90  per  cent  of  factory  stor- 
age space  over  the  cylindrical  package. 

This  “Pneutite”  package  packs  closely  in  the 
container — a saving  of  20  per  cent  of  the  out- 
ward shipping  space  and  storage  expense  of 
manufacturer,  jobber  and  retailer. 

Pneumatic  machinery  lessens  your  overhead 
expense  by  increasing  your  production.  The 
Pneumatic  System  guarantees  you  a speed  of 
from  15,000  to  18,000  accurately  weighed  and 
perfectly  sealed  packages  every  day. 

Our  Engineering  Department  will  gladly  tell 
you  how  the  Pneumatic  Automatic  Packaging 
Machinery  can  be  adapted  to  your  needs. 


PNEUMATIC  SCALE  C0RP.''“ 

Norfolk  Downs,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 

112-26 


PNEUMATIC  AUTOMTIC 
PAOKAGING  MACHINERY 
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The  Display  Excelled  the  Picture 

advertising  campaign  in  the  near  future  to  interest 
packers  of  dry  products  generally.  Advertising 
space  will  be  used  in  leading  business  publications, 
and  the  company’s  special  sales  staff  is  being  in- 
creased. 

J.  Frederick  Jones  was  recently  appointed  gen- 
eral sales  manager,  with  headquarters  at  the  New 
York  office,  17  Battery  Place,  and  under  the  new 
arrangement  O.  G.  Jakob  becomes  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Brooklyn  plant. 

R.  W.  Darnell,  who  has  grown  up  with  the  com- 
pany and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  needs 
of  the  coffee  and  tea  trades,  is  now  general  man- 
ager, making  his  headquarters  at  the  main  plant, 
Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  convention  were 
R.  W.  Darnell,  J.  Frederick  Jones,  O.  G.  Jakob, 
and  Stephen  Valentine  Jr. 


LARGE-CAPACITY  PEANUT  MILL 

Product  of  the  Lambert  Machine  Co., 
Specialist  in  Peanut  and 
Coffee  Equipment 

A NEW  large-capacity  type  of  peanut^butter 
mill  was  on  display  in  the  booth  of  the 
Lambert  Machine  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  which 
makes  a complete  line  of  both  coffee  and  peanut 
machinery.  The  peanut  mill  was  shown  because 
it  was  one  of  the  latest  machines  turned  out  by  the 
Lambert  company.  It  was  designed  by  A.  P. 
Grohens,  general  manager,  who  is  responsible  for 
most  additions  to  the  Lambert  lines.  Mr.  Grohens 


has  made  a study  of  peanut-butter  manufacture 
and  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the  development 
of  the  industry  for  several  years. 

The  company  has  recently  added  several  new 
types  of  coffee  and  peanut  machinery,  including 
a peanut  blancher,  peanut  salting  and  cooling  ap- 
paratus, and  a coffee  roaster  for  coal  and  coke  fuel. 

C.  V.  Murray  assisted  Mr.  Grohens  at  the  booth. 


The  Lambert  Display  Consisted  of  a Large 
Pea  NUT- Grinding  Mill 
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Designers  and  Originators  of 

Lithographed  and  Printed 


Cartons 

for 

Machine 

Packing 

Accurate  cutting  and  creas- 
ing prevent  loss  through 
spoilage  and  consequent  slow- 
ing down  in  production. 
Ideal  for  machine  operation. 
High  grade  printing. 


Let  US  figure  on  your  present  requirements 

The  Rochester  Folding  Box  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices:  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  SYRACUSE,  BUFFALO 
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HOT  COFFEE  THE  LURE 

Container  Manufacturers  Dispense  the  Bev- 
erage to  All  Comers — Advertise 
Foil  Bags  Incidentally 


Thomas  M.  Roval 


^ I 'HE  display  of  Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co.,  paper 
”*■  bag  manufacturers,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  in  the  Exhibit  Hall.  It  had 
a double  attraction, — two  pretty  girls  and  plenty 
of  hot  coffee.  The 
young  ladies  served  the 
coffee  to  all  comers 
and  to  each  gave  a sam- 
ple of  the  ground  cof- 
fee packed  in  a Royal 
foil-lined  bag.  On  each 
bag  were  instructions 
not  to  open  it  till  De- 
cember 1,  the  object 
being  to  demonstrate 
the  flavor  retaining 
qualities  of  the  package. 

The  display  was  sim- 
ple ; but  the  underlying 
idea  proved  most  effective.  It  consisted  of  a 
table  with  coffee  making  and  serving  utensils 
and  a neat  sign  bearing  the  name  of  the  exhibitor, 
with  suitable  draperies  in  the  background. 

The  coffee  served  was  by  arrangement  with 

Arnold  & Aborn,  who 
were  requested  to  sup- 
ply the  best  coffee  pos- 
sible, regardless  of  ex- 
pense. 

The  blend  used  was 
a mixture  of  25  percent 
flavory  Bogota,  25  per- 
c e n t a high  - grade, 
smooth,  heavy-bodied 
type  of  Bogata,  and  50 
percent  fine  Ankola. 

The  Tru-Bru  pot  was 
used  exclusively,  and  a 
steady  supply  of  coffee, 
enough  to  serve  all  vis- 
itors without  delay,  was 
served  by  the  two  dem- 
onstrators, who  had 
only  a short  lesson  in 
using  this  pot.  The 
coffee  was  invariably 
e.xcellent,  always  hot, 
and  the  proportions 
were  two  ounces  of 
pulverized  coffee  to  six 
large  cups  of  water, 

making  a basis  of  Benj.  C.  Bctner 


around  48  cups  to  the  pound.  The  water  was 
boiled  in  an  electric  urn,  poured  into  a small 
teakettle  holding  the  exact  measuement  of  six 
cups,  and  then  poured  upon  the  coffee  in  the 
pot.  A small  electric  plate  was  used  for  keep- 
ing the  coffee  hot,  and  upon  this  the  pot  was 
placed  when  not  in  actual  service.  While  one 
demonstrator  was  serving  the  coffee,  the  other 
was  making  a fresh  pot,  so  that  a continuous 
supply  was  assured.  The  firm  was  represented  by 
Thomas  M.  Royal,  Benjamin  C.  Betner,  G.  H. 
Friend,  and  E.  V.  Ballard. 


PREWAR  PACKAGES  RETURN 

American  Can  Co.  Shows  Samples  of  Sev- 
eral “Come  Back”  Coffee  Containers 
of  Popular  Design 

IN  accordance  with  its  custom,  the  American 
Can  Co.  was  well  represented  at  the  meeting 
and  also  maintained  an  attractive  display  of  con- 


American  Can  Salesmen 

Left  to  right:  A.  W.  Langdon,  L.  J.  Freundt,  J.  F.  Caine, 
H.  Beeson. 

tainers.  Ever  since  the  association  was  formed 
the  company  has  exhibited  at  the  annual  meetings. 
Its  representatives  are  welcome  at  coffee  conven- 
tions, because  they  are  there  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  members  in  getting  a line  on  the  container 
situation  and  the  solving  of  their  package  prob- 
lems, rather  than  the  seeking  of  orders. 

The  exhibit  featured  several  types  of  prewar 
coffee  containers.  These  are  being  revived,  now 
that  wartime  restrictions  have  been  lifted.  As  a 
consequence,  coffee  packers  are  offered  a wide 
range  of  selection.  Among  the  “come-back”  pack- 
ages are  oblong,  round-corner  tin  cans,  round  slip- 
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Pack  Your  Coffee  in  Vacuum 


Give  the  consumer  the  quality  of  coffee 
you  roast. 

A mediocre  coffee  packed  iii  vacuum  is 
equal  to  a high  grade  coffee  in  any  other 
container  after  it  is  a few  weeks  old. 

Why  spend  money  in  selecting  and  care- 
fully blending  if  you  do  not  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  in  good  condition? 

Roasters  who  pack  their  coffee  in  vacuum 
lose  no  customers  through  receiving  stale 
coffee  from  the  retail  shelves. 


Demonstrations  by  appointment 

PERFECT  VACUUM  CANNING  COMPANY 

522  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITT 
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CARTONS,  LABELS,  AND  CUTOUTS 
The  U.  S.  Lithograph  & Printing  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, had  a neat  display  of  cartons,  labels,  and  cut- 


A 
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OTHER  EXHIBITS 


BURT  LABELING  MACHINE 
C.  H.  Wild  was  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  of  the 
Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore.  A Burt  labeler  for 


ARKSAFE  BARREL  LININGS 
The  Arkell  Safety  Bag  Co.’s  booth  was  in 
charge  of  J.  E.  Stupplebeen  of  the  New  York 
office.  Both  plain  and  waterproof  Arksafe  elastic 
paper  linings  for  bags,  barrels,  boxes,  and  drums 
were  displayed. 

Arksafe  liners  are  so  well  known  in  the  trade 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  set  up  an  elaborate 
exhibit.  There  are  few  packers  of  coffee  and 
spices  that  are  not  using  these  liners  regularly.  Smith  Scales  Were  on  Hand  as  Usual 


cover,  and  friction-cover  cans  with  and  without 
sealed  tops,  also  oval  cans  with  and  without  seal. 
Some  of  the  cans  are  shipped  to  the  packer  with 
the  bottoms  loose,  which  are  crimped  on  after 
being  filled. 

Those  in  attendance  were  J.  F.  Caine,  H.  Beeson, 
J.  J.  Thomas,  L.  J.  Freundt,  and  A.  W.  Langdon. 


Autom-\tic  Labeling  Device 


Cartons.  Labels,  Show  Cards,  and  Cutouts 
Attractively  Displayed  ! 

outs,  which  included  samples  of  numerous  coffee, 
tea  and  spice  cartons  produced  for  some  of  the 
trade’s  largest  packers.  Included  among  them 
was  Arbuckle  Bros.’  Yuban  package,  which  in 
reality  is  a carton  within  a carton. 

W.  W.  Reed,  eastern  sales  manager,  was  in 
charge,  assisted  by  W.  R.  Garsed  and  C.  J.  Rein- 
hardt. 


round  tin  and  fiber  cans,  adjustable  to  any  size  of 
can,  was  in  operation.  This  machine  uses  little 
paste,  sealing  the  labels  only  around  the  edges. 
It  also  does  away  with  the  long  tables  used 
for  drying  in  the  hand-labeling  method.  Thus  the 
cans  go  direct  from  the  labeling  machine  into  the 
packing  cases  for  immediate  shipment. 


EXACT-WEIGHT  SCALES 
H.  D.  Ridge,  manager  of  the  New  York  office, 
was  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  of  Exact-Weight 
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THE  1921  MODEL 

^^Monitor’’  Sample  Roaster 

This  machine  is  the  most  highly  developed  of  any  sample  roaster  yet  produced  by  the 
“Monitor”  organization.  Most  coffees  are  now  bought  and  sold  on  roasting  and  cup  tests.  It 
is  very  essential,  therefore,  to  provide  an  apparatus  that  will  produce  the  same  results  as  will  a 
commercial  machine.  Our  1921  Model  meets  this  requirement. 

Some  salient  features:  A unique  system  of  gas  control,  a simple  device  for  accurate  identi- 
fication of  samples,  a method  of  operating  all  or  less  number  of  cylinders  at  one  time,  the  auto- 
matic discharge  of  cylinders,  a proper  system  of  ventilation,  a system  for  immediate  cooling. 
The  materials  used  throughout  in  the  manufacture  of  this  equipment  are  of  the  finest  quality, 
combining  economy  and  permanence. 

We  have  prepared  a circular  devoted  to  a detailed  description  of  this  “Monitor”  creation. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a copy.  Write  today. 

We  will  also  gladly  forward  Catalogue  No.  64,  which  describes  the  full  line  of  “Monitor” 
Roasters,  upon  request.  Is  there  a coffee  roasting  problem  we  can  help  you  solve?  We  are 
here  to  cooperate  with  you. 

HUNTLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Coffee  lioastinff  Plants  Completely  Ecpiipped 

SILVER  CREEK  NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Plant,  HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd.,  Tillsonhurg,  Out. 
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scales  of  the  Smith  Scale  Co.,  Colambus,  Ohio. 
He  had  on  exhibition  a No.  IIIB,  a six-pound 
scale  with  a funnel  scoop ; type  173  for  hand  scal- 
ing of  package  coffee  : and  type  81-73  for  testing. 
The  last  is  made  entirely  of  aluminum,  thus  per- 
mitting it  to  be  easily  carried  about  the  plant. 
The  other  two  types  were  made  in  porcelain  and 
polished  aluminum  and  nickel-plated. 

Numerous  photographs  of  scales  in  actual  oper- 
ation were  displayed.  iMr.  Ridge  also  explained 
to  many  of  the  roasters  the  operation  of  the  new 
scale  1010,  with  300  pounds’  capacity. 


KNAPP  LABELING  MACHINE 
The  Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  formerly  of  West- 
minster, Md.,  and  now  of  Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  exhib- 


The  Knapp  Labeler  on  View 


ited  a Knapp  labeler  designed  to  be  operated  by 
electricity  or  by  hand  power.  George  F.  Vogt 
was  in  attendance.  The  Knapp  Co.  says  that  it  is 


the  only  machine  built  that  puts  labels  on  pails 
having  ears  which  cover  the  entire  can. 

The  machine  is  adjustable  to  handle  two,  three, 
four,  or  more  sizes  of  containers.  It  permits  of 
the  use  of  cold  cement,  which  works  satisfac- 
torily in  any  temperature,  and  the  machine  stops 
automatically  when  the  label  supply  is  exhausted. 


PAPER  CANS  FOR  COFFEE 
The  Papercan  Corp.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  displayed 
samples  of  its  spirally  wound  liquid-tight  con- 
tainers with  drawn  tops  and  bottoms.  L.  C.  Wat- 
iing  of  the  New  York  office  was  in  charge. 

He  says  that  the  company’s  sales  have  increased 
over  180  percent  over  the  last  year.  They  are 
just  entering  the  tea,  coffee,  and  spice  field,  and 
are  now  in  position  to  fill  orders. 


STANDARDIZED  URN  LINERS 


Manufacturer  Starts  Movement  to  Unify 
All  Shapes  and  Sizes  and  Bring 
Generally  Better  Service 

A MOVEMENT  to  standardize  the  shapes  and 
sizes  of  urn  liners  and  other  common  parts 
has  been  started  by  the  Aldrich  Mfg.  Co.,  maker 
of  Amcoin  products  at  Buffalo.  It  points  out  that 
the  benefits  would  be  realized  by  urn  and  urn- 
liner  manufacturers,  jobbers,  and  users,  and  has 
sent  a letter  of  inquiry  to  the  trades  concerned, 
asking : 

“Wouldn’t  it  greatly  simplify  your  problems  if 
there  were  but  one  size  and  shape  of  five-gallon 
liner,  one  standard  liner  for  each  regular  size  of 
urn,  regardless  of  whom  the  manufacturer  of  this 
urn  might  be?  Wouldn’t  this  mean  less  liners  to 
stock,  better  service  on  replacement  orders  to 
liner  manufacturers,  lower  cost? 

“Can  you  imagine  breaking  the  electric-light 
bulb  over  your  desk  and  then  having  to  go  to  a 
dozen  stores  to  get  a bulb  that  would  fit  your 
socket  ? This  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  problem  of 
a hotel  or  restaurant  sending  out  to  have  an  urn 
liner  replaced.  The  repair  man  in  nine  cases  out 


Hazador 

REG.  D.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

The  RE-SEALABLE  Seal-End  Folding  Carton 
THE  PAPERWARE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

193  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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of  10  would  not  have  a liner  that  would  fit  and 
would  have  to  send  to  the  manufacturer. 

“Instead  of  there  being  six  different  shapes  and 
sizes  of  five-gallon  urn  liners  made  by  one  man- 
ufacturer as  toda>%  there  should  be  but  one  liner 
for  all  makes  of  five-gallon  coffee  urns.” 

G.  WASHINGTON  AT  FOOD  SHOWS 


Widespread  Activity  Shown  in  Demon- 
strating Refined  Coffee  in 
Eastern  States 

'T’HE  G.  Washington  Coffee  Refining  Co.,  New^ 
^ York,  is  showing  widespread  activity  at  food 
shows  throughout  eastern  states.  It  has  had  dem- 
onstrations at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  the 
Springfield,  ^lineola,  and  Riverhead  (Long  Island) 
Fairs,  and  the  Brockton  and  Boston  Food  Shows. 

It  is  scheduled  to  go  to  the  Philadelphia  Food 
I'air  and  the  Louisville  Food  Show,  both  operated 
by  Retail  Grocers’  Associations,  and  wdll  also  be 
at  the  Cleveland  Food  Show  next  February. 

The  company  says  that  it  is  also  doing  consider- 
able demonstrating  in  stores. 


CHANGE  IN  TRIDENT  COFFEE  MILLS 
The  Trident  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  made 
arrangements  whereby  the  manufacturing  of  its 
coffee  mills  has  been  taken  over  by  F.  F. 
Slocomb  & Co.,  of  Wilmington,  and  now,  after 
years  of  experiment,  they  will  be  placed  on  the 
market  in  a w^ay  that  all  orders  can  be  filled 
])romptly.  There  was  some  talk  of  changing  the 
name  of  the  “Economy”  or  the  “Speed”  mill,  but 
as  the  “Trident”  is  so  generally  known  it  is 
])robablc  that  no  change  will  be  made.  The  sales 
agency  will  be  mabitained  at  the  old  address,  438- 
40  Dexel  I’uilding,  Philadelphia. 


MISSOURI  COFFEE  FIRM’S  GROWTH 


Page-Connell  Concern  of  St.  Joseph  Has 
Much  New  Machinery  to  Take 
(Fire  of  (yrowing  Business 

’T'lll^  l^age-Connell  Coffee  Co.  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  is  adding  a new  Huntley  coffee  roaster  to 
its  eipiipment,  which  doubles  its  capacity,  so  that 
it  can  now  take  care  of  36,000  pounds  of  coffee 
a day. 

It  has  also  put  in  a new  automatic  carton  ma- 
chine w'hich  will  ])ack  30  packages  of  coffee  a 
minute,  besides  a Jagenborg  labeling  machine  and 
pneumatic  spicc-filling  e(|uipment. 

INery  Saturday  each  of  the  com])any’s  salesmen 
demonstrates  its  II\-Klas  coffee  in  some  store,  and 
fofxl  shows  and  fairs  are  always  used  to  further 
its  goods. 


Where’s  the  Profit 
in  Coffee? 


IT’S  in  selling-  your  own  brand's  at  your  own  price ! 
You  know  that  less  expensive  coffee  freshly  roasted 
and  freshly  g^round  is  better  than  coffee  that  costs 
twice  as  much,  and  has  leiid!  around  in  a ceuh  for  weeks 
after  grinding.  Tadce  advantage  of  that  fact  to  build 
a big  coffee  department  for  yourself  and  sell  at  a wider 
margin. 

All  profit  for  the  individual  grocer  these  days  is  in 
giving  individiiial  carei  and  attention  to  the  people  whO' 
want  service.  Coffee  freshly  ground  tO'  suit  the  taste 
of  the  customer  and  her  way  of  brewing  it — that’s 
service. 

You  havei  got  to  d'o  a little  more  for  people  thani  your 
cempetitors.  Usually  that  costs  you  money.  But  you 
can  give  your  customers  better  coffee,  and  actually 
make  more  money  on  it. 

All  you  need  is  a Hobart  Coffee  Mill  and  the  right  spirit. 
The  Hobart  Peanut  Butter  Attachment,  another  profit 
maker  at  a small  additional  cost.  Fits  right  on  the 
Coffee  Mill, 

Our  book  “How  to  Build  and  Hold  a Retail  Coffee 
Business’’  is  mighty  interesting.  Contains  sound  sense 
and  profit  making  ideas.  Send  for  it  now. 


The  Hobart  Manufacturing  Company 

114  Penn  Avenue  Troy,  Ohio 


COFFEE  MILLSo'x' MEAT  CHOPPERS 
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The  Lambert  Line 


Coffee  Machinery 

C4)mplete  coffee  roasting  equipment  com- 
prising roaster,  cooling  apparatus,  ele- 
vator, feed  hopper,  electric  motor,  stoning 
and  chaffing  attachments. 

Peanut  Machinery 

Manufacturers  of  complete  Peanut  But- 
ter making  equipment,  including  blanch- 
ers,  Stoners,  mixing,  salting  and  cooling 
apparatus. 


The  Line  That  Excels 


l^irjncer  M anufactiirers  of  Peanut  Butter  Machinery 


'Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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I THE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  TRADE  | 

I ^ A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers  1 

I and  dealers  in  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Essential  Oils.  I 
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AMERICAN  ESSENTIAL  OILS 


History  of  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the 
Cultivation  and  Manufacturing 
in  the  United  States* 

By  G.  a.  Russell 

Federal  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

IN  the  census  of  1914,  107  establishments  re- 
ported as  being  producers  of  essential  oils ; in 
1919  the  number  reporting  had  dropped  to  78,  but 
the  selling  value  at  the  factory  in  that  year  for 
natural  essential  oils  was  approximately  $4,400,- 
000,  whereas  in  1914  the  value  was  only  $1,250,- 
000. 

Of  the  quantity  of  essential  oils  produced  in 
the  United  States,  as  reported  in  1919,  approxi- 
mately only  716,000  pounds,  with  a factory  value 
of  $1,800,000,  was  obtained  from  domestic  raw  ma- 
terials, the  remainder  coming  from  imported  raw 
materials.  From  the  domestic  raw  materials 
716,212  pounds  of  oils  was  distilled,  of  which  697,- 
086  pounds,  or  96  percent,  may  be  classified  as  of 
interest  to  the  flavoring-extract  manufacturer. 
This  classification  includes  oils  of  peppermint, 
spearmint,  black  birch,  wintergreen,  sassafras, 
butter  almond,  apricot  kernel,  peach  kernel,  lemon, 
and  orange.  Peppermint  oil  occupies  the  most 
prominent  place  in  the  list,  from  point  of  pro- 
duction, with  orange  oil  ranking  lowest. 

Peppermint  Oil 

The  production  of  peppermint  oil  in  the  United 
States  can  be  placed  in  the  class  of  minor  agri- 
cultural industries,  where  it  occupies  a firm  posi- 
tion. Its  cultivation,  no  doubt  begun  on  a small 
scale  early  in  the  history  of  this  country,  did  not 
attain  a commercial  status  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  cultivation  of  this  mint  appears  to  have 
been  started  in  Connecticut,  whence  it  spread 
to  Wayne  County,  New  York,  where  in  1816 
there  was  a considerable  acreage  planted ; thence 
to  northern  Ohio  and  Indiana.  In  1835  an  indus- 
try of  considerable  magnitude  was  begun  at  Pid- 
geon  Prairie,  Michigan.  Today  we  find  pepper- 
mint cultivated  as  one  of  the  regular  crops  in  the 
muck  soils  of  northern  Indiana  and  southern 
Michigan,  where  the  bulk  of  the  American  crop 
is  produced.  Wayne  County,  New  York,  still 
produces  some  mint  oil,  which  is  rated  the  best 
of  all  American-produced  peppermint.  Within 
recent  years  Washington  and  Oregon  have  been 
producing  peppermint  oil  and  have  so  increased 
the  number  of  growers  and  the  acreage  cultivated 
that  an  association  has  been  organized,  which,  I 
am  informed,  will  have  committees  to  carry  on 

•Paper  read  at  Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  con> 
vention. 


investigations  into  the  agriculture,  technology,  and 
marketing  connected  with  the  production  of  high- 
grade  peppermint  oil. 

In  view  of  the  splendid  results  obtained  in  the 
cultivation  of  peppermint  in  the  United  States  and 
of  the  widespread  locations  of  suitable  soils  that 
could  be  utilized  in  its  culture,  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  in  1920  we  imported  148,227  pounds 
of  this  oil.  This  could  readily  be  produced  in 
our  own  country  and  the  consumer  would  in 
general  secure  a better  oil,  for  with  small  excep- 
tion the  bulk  of  the  peppermint  oil  imported,  when 
judged  from  the  flavoring-extract  standpoint,  is 
of  inferior  quality. 

Spearmint  Oil 

Spearmint  oil  came  into  vogue  with  the  advent 
of  a popular  confection.  The  oil  is  produced  from 
the  plant  known  botanically  as  Mentha  viridis, 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  peppermint  oil ; 
namely,  by  steam  distillation.  The  area  under 
cultivation  in  the  United  States  is  limited  and 
approximates  one-fifth  of  that  planted  to  pepper- 
mint. 

The  outlet  for  spearmint  oil  is  restricted.  It 
does  not  lend  itself  to  diversified  flavoring  so 
readily  ~as  does  peppermint,  and  its  use  is  there- 
fore limited,  at  least  at  present. 

Where  one  distilling  outfit  is  employed  to  distil 
both  peppermint  and  spearmint  considerable  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  preventing  contamination 
of  one  oil  with  the  other.  A trace  of  spearmint 
oil  in  peppermint  oil  will  destroy  the  value  of  the 
latter.  The  converse,  however,  is  not  true. 

Spearmint  herb  ripens  earlier  in  the  season  than 
peppermint,  and  therefore  is  the  first  to  be  dis- 
tilled. If  the  grower  does  not  effectively  clean  his 
distilling  apparatus,  which  requires  time  and 
money,  his  subsequent  distillations  of  peppermint 
will  yield  a contaminated  oil.  Owing  to  these 
two  difficulties, — restricted  market  and  trouble- 
some distillation, — the  small  grower  has  been 
reluctant  to  attempt  spearmint  as  a crop,  with 
the  result  that  its  culture  and  distillation  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  large  operators. 

Black  Birch  Oil 

The  oils  of  black  birch,  wintergreen,  and  sassa- 
fras are  obtained  from  trees  and  plants  indige- 
nous to  the  United  States  which  are  found  grow- 
ing wild.  Black  birch  oil  is  distilled  from  the 
bark  of  the  tree  Betula  lenta,  wintergreen  from  a 
small  cree])ing  plant,  Gaultheria  procumbens,  and 
sassafras  principally  from  the  root  bark  of  the 
sassafras  tree,  Sassafras  officinale.  All  these 
oils  have  been  distilled  in  the  United  States  for 
several  generations. 

In  distilling  black  birch  two  distinct  methods 
are  employed,  depending  upon  the  section  of  the 
country  in  which  the  oil  is  produced.  In  the  New 
England  and  adjacent  states  the  limbs  of  large 
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trees  and  the  entire  young  trees  or  saplings  are 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  distilled.  The  cut  ma- 
terial is  packed  into  a wooden  vat  fitted  with  a 
false  bottom  and  a steam-tight  cover.  Suitable 
connection  is  made  between  this  vat  and  the  con- 
denser. After  packing  the  vat  full  of  the  cut 
birchwood  the  distillate  water  from  a previous 
distillation  is  added.  This  water  is  then  heated 
by  means  of  closed  steam  coils  until  the  entire 
mass  begins  to  steam.  The  heat  is  then  cut  off 
and  the  hot  mass  allowed  to  macerate  for  several 
hours.  Maceration  is  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  oil.  since  it  is  a product  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  glucoside  gaultherine. 

OH 

CuHisOs  -f-  H2O  = CoHi<  -1-  CoHLOa 

COOCH3 

Gaultherine  -f-  Water  = Methyl  salicylate  + Grape 
sugar 

After  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  heat  is  again 
admitted  to  the  steam  coils  and  distillation  be- 
gun, which  is  carried  on  for  several  hours.  The 
oil  secured  is  separated  from  the  water  and  fil- 
tered, and  if  darkened  by  contact  with  iron  is 
treated  with  tartaric  acid,  which  removes  the 
color,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  market.  The  dis- 
tillate water,  which  contains  considerable  oil  in 
solution,  is  returned  to  a subsequent  charge  of 
cut  birchwood. 

The  oil,  which  exists  in  the  plant  as  gaultherine, 
is  found  only  in  the  bark ; hence  by  this  method 
of  distillation  much  inert  material  is  handled  in 
the  wood.  Economically,  however,  this  method 
is  the  best  known,  for  to  date  no  machine  has 
been  found  that  will  satisfactorily  and  cheaply 
peel  the  bark  from  the  uneven  saplings  and  brush. 
The  spent  wood  is  used  for  fuel  under  the  boil- 
ers of  the  factory. 

In  the  southern  producing  districts  the  bark  is 
peeled  from  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  by 
hand,  shredded  or  cut  by  means  of  toothed  rollers, 
then  macerated  and  distilled.  Young  trunks  and 
branches  are  sometimes  used,  especially  the 
smaller  ones  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  peel  the 
bark. 

The  stills  are  often  old  copper  whisky  stills  in- 
closed in  brickwork  with  the  head  projecting.  A 
direct  fire  is  used  to  heat  the  water  in  the  still, 
and  the  steam  passing  through  the  finely  divided 
bark  vaporizes  the  oil  and  carries  it  over  into  the 
condenser.  Sometimes  wooden  vats  or  barrels, 
provided  with  perforated  copper  bottoms,  are 
fitted  over  cast-iron  kettles,  which  are  filled  with 
water  for  distillation.  Direct  fire  is  employed 
in  heating  the  water  and  distillation  is  effected 
as  described. 

The  yield  of  black  birch  oil  varies  from  three 
to  five  pounds  per  ton  of  raw  material. 

The  federal  government  is  frequently  condemn- 
ing parcels  of  adulterated  birch  and  wintergreen 
oils.  It  is  therefore  to  the  consumers’  advantage 
to  deal  only  with  reliable  producers  and  brokers 
whose  product  can  be  guaranteed. 

Wintergreen  Oil 

The  oil  of  wintergreen  has  been  produced  in 
the  United  States  since  1863.  The  entire  aerial 
part  of  the  plant  provides  the  raw  material.  The 
method  of  obtaining  this  oil  is  practically  the 
same  as  used  in  distilling  birch  in  the  South; 
namely,  maceration  followed  by  the  so-called 
water  distillation.  The  yield  of  oil  per  ton  of 
leaves  averages  12  pounds. 

The  true  oil  of  wintergreen  differs  from  oil 


of  black  birch  in  being  slightly  optically  active, 
it  having  an  angle  of  rotation  when  freshly  dis- 
tilled of  — 25'  in  a 100  mm.  tube.  This  property, 
however,  disappears  after  the  oil  has  been  dis- 
tilled some  time,  so  that  authentic  chemical  meth- 
ods are  lacking  for  distinguishing  wintergreen 
oil  from  birch  oil. 

Added  synthetic  methyl  salicylate  to  either  of 
these  oils  can  be  detected,  and  this  fact  accounts 
for  the  seizures  being  made  by  officials  enforcing 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  Consumers  of 
wintergreen  and  birch  oils  must  rely  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  producer  and  broker  and  upon 
their  own  trained  olfactory  and  gustatory  nerves 
to  assure  them  that  they  are  receiving  what  they 
think  they  purchase. 

Sassafras  Oil 

Sassafras  oil,  along  with  that  of  birch  and 
wintergreen,  was  among  the  first  oils  to  be  dis- 
tilled in  this  country.  At  one  time  a relatively 
large  business  was  conducted  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  sassafras,  but  with  the  finding  of 
safrol  in  camphor  this  business  gradually  de- 
creased, until  today  only  a few  thousand  pounds 
of  the  oil  are  prod.uced.  Nevertheless  it  occupies 
an  important  place  in  the  trade,  and  apparently 
we  cannot  well  do  without  it. 

Sassafras  oil  is  distilled  mainly  in  Tennessee 
and  Virginia,  and  in  a more  or  less  crude  manner, 
especially  by  the  small  distiller.  The  stills  are 
usually  composed  of  a square  tank  built  of  wooden 
planks  and  fitted  with  steam-tight  doors  for 
charging  and  unloading.  The  wood,  which  is 
split  or  sawed  into  small  pieces,  or  the  bark,  which 
is  often  peeled  off,  is  packed  into  the  tank  and 
distilled  with  steam  over  a long  period,  sometimes 
as  long  as  48  hours.  The  distillate  of  oil  and 
water  is  usually  condensed  in  a copper  worm  and 
after  separating  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  off. 
The  spent  wood  is  used  for  fuel. 

The  root  bark  yields  from  to  9 percent  of 
oil,  whereas  the  root  wood  yields  less  than  one 
percent.  Artificial  sassafras  oil  is  merely  a mix- 
ture of  certain  fractions  of  camphor  oil  and  is 
difficult  to  detect  when  mixed  with  the  true  sassa- 
fras oil. 

Bitter  Almonds,  Apricot,  Peach  Kernels 

The  oils  of  bitter  almond,  apricot,  and  peach 
kernels,  as  well  as  those  of  lemon  and  orange,  are 
obtained  in  this  country  as  so-called  byproducts. 
Essential  oils  from  the  former  three  are  obtained 
from  the  press  cake  after  the  fixed  oil  has  been 
removed,  while  the  latter  two  are  obtained  from 
waste  fruits. 

The  method  of  producing  oils  from  almond, 
apricot,  and  peach  kernels  is  relatively  simple. 
The  oil  does  not  exist  in  the  kernels  as  such, 
but  results  from  hydrolysis  of  the  glucoside  amyg- 
dalin  under  the  influence  of  the  naturally  exist- 
ing ferment  emulsin  or  by  boiling  with  dilute 
acids. 

CyoHsTNOii  -|-  2H0O  — C7HgO  -f-  2GeHj20e  -[-  HCN 

Amygdalin  -j-  water  = Benzaldehyde  4-  Dextrose  -f- 
Hydrocyanic  acid. 

After  the  fixed  oil  has  been  removed  from  the 
kernels  the  latter  are  soaked  in  water  for  some 
time  and  then  distilled  with  steam.  Various  modi- 
fications of  technic  are  employed  to  prevent  froth- 
ing due  to  large  quantities  af  albuminoids  present 
in  the  kernels.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  secured  in 
the  essential  oil  is  usually  almost  or  quite  com- 
pletely removed  before  the  oil  is  marketed. 
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Our  tubes  are  made  of  highest  grade 
materials  in  one  of  the  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers  now 
using  these  modem  flavoring  extract 
containers  or  those  considering  their 
adoption  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  see  our  samples  and  get  our  prices. 


o5.n.wiRZ,ii?c 

CHESTER,PA. 
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VANILLA 

BEANS 


THURSTON  & BRAIDICH 

27  CLIFF  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Gomores 

Bourbon  Vanilla  Beans 
We  are  direct  receivers 
from  the  Islands. 

Tahiti 

Vanilla  Beans 
Yellow  Label 
Shipments  received  at 
regular  intervals. 

ANTOINE  CHIRIS  CO. 

147-153  Waverly  Place 
NEW  YORK 


Consult  Classified  Boyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  Tuis  Issue  foe  Fuetiier  Information 
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Lemon  and  Orange  Oils 
The  processes  as  practised  abroad  for  securing 
oils  of  lemon  and.  orange  are  familiar  to  all  of 
you.  Just  what  process  is  employed  in  this  coun- 
try has  not  yet  been  made  public. 

Lemon  oil  is  being  produced  in  California  in 
considerable  quantities  and  a very  few  hundred 
pounds  of  orange  oil  have  been  reported  from 
the  same  state.  Since  both  these  oils  enter  largely 
into  flavoring  extracts,  their  domestic  production 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  Ap- 
proximately $1,000,000  worth  of  each  oil  was  im- 
ported in  1920;  hence  a local  industry  of  some 
magnitude  appears  possible. 

In  this  connection  I desire  to  bring  to  your 
attention  some  experimental  work  done  in  Florida 
on  the  production  of  sweet  orange  oil  from  cull 
oranges.  In  1916  the  Office  of  Drug,  Poisonous, 
and  Oil  Plant  Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  demonstrated  that  a small  profit 
could  be  made,  in  the  circumstances  existing  then, 
by  extracting  the  oil  from  cull  oranges.  A quan- 
tity of  oil  secured  at  that  time  was  sold  to  dealers 
in  essential  oils  and  met  with  favorable  comment. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
In  concluding  this  brief  review  of  the  produc- 
tion of  American  essential  oils,  I take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  this  asso- 
ciation some  of  the  lines  of  work  on  essential 
oils  in  the  office  with  which  I am  connected. 
Briefly,  these  are  the  fostering  of  production  of 
American  oils,  the  introduction  under  cultivation 
of  new  and  promising  oil-bearing  plants,  the  con- 
ducting of  researches  into  the  composition  of  new 
as  well  as  old  and  well-known  oils  whose  com- 
position is  in  doubt  or  which  have  been  influenced 
by  cultural  or  climatic  factors,  or  both,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  technology  of  the  produc- 
tion of  these  oils. 

These  I think  are  purely  governmental  func- 
tions and  represent  broadly  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  the  field  of  essential  oils.  We  appreci- 
ate suggestions  and  shall  welcome  any  that  this 
association  cares  to  advance.  In  fact,  we  look  r 
forward  to  closer  cooperation  with  the  flavoring-  , 
extract  manufacturers  in  the  future  than  has 
existed  in  the  past.  ij 

NEW  ZEALAND  ESSENCE  LABELING 
The  New  Zealand  regulations  relating  to  the 
standards  and  methods  of  labeling  essences  of-  ^ 
fered  for  sale  in  that  country  contain  the  follow- 
ing, effective  August  1,  1921 ; 

Terpeneless  Essence  of  Lemon 
Terpeneless  essence  of  lemon  shall  be  the  flavoring 
extract  prepared  by  dissolving  terpeneless  oil  of  lemon 
in  dilute  alcohol,  or  in  water,  or  in  both;  it  shall  contain 
not  less  than  four-tenths  of  one  part  percent  by  weight 
of  citral  derived  from  oil  of  lemon,  and  shall  conform 
with  the  general  standard  for  essences.  It  shall  be  labeled 
“Essence  of  Lemon  (Terpeneless).” 

Vanilla  Essence 

Vanilla  essence  shall  be  an  alcoholic  extract  of  vanilla. 

It  shall  contain  not  less  than  60  parts  percent  by  volume 
of  alcohol.  It  shall  contain  in  lOO  cubic  centimeters 
the  soluble  matter  from  not  less  than  10  grams  ^t 
vanilla  bean.  It  shall  contain  not  less  than  one-tenth 
of  one  part  percent  of  natural  vanilla.  It  shall  conform 
with  the  general  standard  for  essences,  except  that  it 
may  contain  sugar  or  glycerin. 

Vanilla  Substitutes — Labeling 
There  shall  be  written  in  the  label  attached  to  every 
package  containing  a substance  that  consists  wholly  or  in 
part  of  a substitlte  for  vanilla  or  for  vanilla  essence,  in 


bold-faced  sans-serif  capital  letters  of  larger  size  than 
any  other  printed  matter  on  the  label,  the  words  “Imita- 
tion Vanilla”  or  “Imitation  Vanilla  Essence”  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Must  Not  Omit  “Imitation” 

The  word  “Vanilla”  or  words  “Vanilla  Essence”  shall 
not  be  written  in  the  statement  or  label  attached  to  a 
package  containing  a substance  that  consists  wholly  or 
in  part  of  a substitute  for  vanilla  or  for  vanilla  essence, 
unless'  conjoined  with  the  word  “Imitation”  in  the  fol- 
lowing form:  “Imitation  \’anilla”  or  “Imitation  Vanilla 

Essence,”  as  the  case  may  be. 

CONCESSION  FOR  SODA  WATER  MEN 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  19,  1921. — The  Na- 
tional Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water  Flavors  held 
a special  meeting  in  Washington  last  week,  when 
the  subject  of  a recent  prohibition  mimeograph 
was  discussed  making  it  obligatory  for  the  manu- 
facturers to  use  either  5 percent  ethers  or  esters. 
These  manufacturers  claimed  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  use  this  formula  in  their  product. 

They  conferred  with  the  prohibition  commis- 
sioner and  were  informed  that  they  would  be 
exempted  from  the  order,  and  accordingly  a modi- 
fication will  be  made  in  the  ruling.  The  members 
also  adopted  a resolution  opposing  the  alcohol  tax 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. — 
Lamm. 


JAVA  CITRONELLA  OIL  EXPORTS 
Exports  of  cintronella  oil  from  Java  for  the  last 
three  years  are  given  as  follows : 

1920  1919  1918 

Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 


Holland  273,451  512,809  

France  177,687  152,592  

United  States 169,226  188,362  185,852 

Great  Britain 165,506  200,781  

Singapore  96,199  53,511  100,439 

lapan  40,898  15,206  177,907 

China  19,301  4,246  9,363 

Hongkong  3,007  13,708  11,315 

Other  10,063  21,560  16,997 


Total 955,338  1,162,775  501,873 


SODA  FLAVORING  MEN  ELECT 
The  National  Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water 
Flavors  had  their  annual  meeting  at  St.  Louis  on 
Oct.  24  and  25,  and  elected  Harry  Whittle  of 
Whittle  & Mutch,  Philadelphia,  president.  Resolu- 
tions adopted  favor  a national  sales  tax  and  op- 
pose the  modification  of  the  Packers’  Consent  De- 
cree. 


TEA  CULTURE  IN  BRAZIL 
On  a large  fazenda  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
of  Ouro  Preto,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  351,000 
tea  trees  are  cultivated.  It  is  claimed  that  in  al- 
most every  respect  the  tea  does  as  well  in  this 
climate  as  in  the  country  of  origin.  Annual  pro- 
duction on  this  fazenda  has  been  from  1,500  to 
2,000  kilos  of  prepared  tea,  most  of  which  is  con- 
sumed in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Bello  Hori- 
zonte, and  Ouro  Preto. 
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Are  You  WeU  Stocked 
With  Van  Duzer’s? 

Thousands  of  thrifty  house- 
wives  come  in  your  store  who 

tising  constantly  r e m i n d s 

VAN DUZER’S 

Certified  Flavoring 

EXTRACTS 

They’ve  been  leaders  for  70  years,  attract  the 
best  trade  and  give  100%  saitsfaction. 

VAN  DUZER  EXTRACT  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass.  — New  York,  N.  Y. 

VANILLAS 

of  every  variety 

ESSENTIAL  OILS— ETHERS 


M.  L.  BARRETT  & CO.,  Importers 

Vanillin,  Coumarin,  Aromatic  Chemicals 

233  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 


Protective  Papers 

for  packing  coffee,  tea,  spice,  etc. 
Glassine  Greaseproof 

Vegetable  Parchment  Parchmoid 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Cotnoany 

Bridgreport  (near  Philadelphia),  Pennsu 


Buying  a Pig  in  a Poke 

The  buying  of  advertising  space  used  to 
be  buying  “a  pig  in  a poke.”  The  quantity 
and  quality  of  circulation  were  shrouded  in 
mystery. 

That  day  has  passed.  The  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  has  untied  the  strings  to  the 
sack. 

In  buying  advertising  space  in  THE  TEA 
AND  COFFEE  TRADE  JOURNAL  you  are 
not  buying  “a  pig  in  a poke.”  We  are 
charter  members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 


E5  Vanilla 


Look  for 
Price’s 
“Tropikid” 
on  the  label. 


Vanilla  extract  is  one  of  the  es- 
sentials you  should  carry,  for  no 
woman  who  cooks  and  bakes  can  do 
without  it.  You  want  to  sell  the  best 
— Price’s  Vanilla.  With  Price’s  you 
sell  satisfaction  and  service  as  well 
as  high  quality.  For  nearly  seventy 
years.  Price’s  has  been  the  chosen 
favorite,  because  of  its  purity,  rich 
flavor  and  balanced  just-right 
strength— neither  too  weak  nor  too 
strong. 

Dr.  Price’s  Extracts 
come  in  all  flavors. 

PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

'"Experts  in  Flavor" 

In  business  67  years 


Connoisseurs  Use 

UNGERER’S 

VANILLA  BEANS 

VANILLIN 

COUMARIN 

AND 

FLAVORING 

INGREDIENTS 


UNGRRER  & GO. 

NEW  YORK 

Pliiladelphiu  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  or  Tins  Issue  for  Further  Information 


I THE  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  TRADE  | 

C A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  importers, 

manufacturers  and  distributors  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  I 

"""" """""" 


HOW  CHOCOLATE  IS  MADE 


Ingredients  and  Processes  That  Enter 
Into  Plain,  Milk,  and  Other 
Varieties 


^ HE  following  description  of  chocolate-making 
is  from  A.  W.  Knapp’s  book,  “Cocoa  and 
Chocolate,”  published  recently  in  London: 

Since  eating-chocolate  is  produced  by  mixing 
sugar  and  cacao  nib,  with  or  without  flavoring  ma- 
terials, and  reducing  to  a fine  homogeneous  mass, 
the  principles  underlying  its  manufacture  are  ob- 
viously simple;  yet  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
production  of  a modern  high-class  chocolate  we 
find  the  processes  involved  are  somewhat  elab- 
orate. 

Following  are  the  ingredients  required  for  plain 
eating-chocolate : 


Cacao  nib  or  mass 33  parts 

Cocoa  butter  13  “ 

Sugar  53  “ 

Flavoring  ** 


100  parts 

Preparing  the  Nib  or  Mass 
The  nib  is  obtained  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
in  the  manufacture  of  cocoa,  the  beans  being 
cleaned,  roasted  and  shelled.  The  roasting,  how- 
ever, is  generally  somewhat  lighter  for  chocolate 
than  for  cocoa.  The  nibs  produced  may  be  used 
as  they  are,  or  they  may  be  first  ground  to  “mass” 
by  means  of  millstones. 

Mixing  in  the  Sugar 

Some  makers  use  clear,  crystalline,  granulated 
sugar,  others  disintegrate  loaf  sugar  to  a beauti- 
ful snow-white  flour.  The  nib,  coarse  or  finely 
ground,  is  mixed  with  the  sugar  in  a kind  of  edge- 
runner  or  grinding-mixer,  called  a melangeur.  This 
consists  of  two  heavy  millstones  supported  on  a 
granite  floor.  The  floor  revolves  and  causes  the 
stones  to  rotate  on  their  axes,  so  that,  although 
th-"”  run  rapidly,  they  make  no  headway.  The 
material  is  prevented  from  accumulating  at  the 
sides  by  curved  scrapers,  which  gracefully  de- 
flect the  stream  of  material  to  the  part  of  the  re- 
volving floor  under  the  millstones. 

As  the  mixture  usually  becomes  like  dough  in 
consistency,  it  can  be  neatly  removed  from  the 
melangeur  with  a shovel.  The  operator  rests  the 
shovel  lightly  on  the  revolving  floor,  and  the  ma- 
terial mounts  into  a heap  upon  it. 

Grinding  the  Mixture 
The  mixture  is  now  passed  through  a mill,  which 
has  been  described  as  looking  like  a multiple  man- 
gle. The  object  of  this  is  to  break  down  the 


sugar  and  cacao  to  smaller  particles.  The  rolls 
may  be  made  either  of  quartz  diorite  or  of  ixil- 
ished  chilled  cast  iron.  The  cylinders  in  contact 
run  at  different  speeds,  and  the  chocolate  always 
clings  to  the  roll  revolving  with  greater  velocity. 
It  is  delivered  from  the  rolls  either  as  a curtain 
of  chocolate  or  as  a spray  of  chocolate  powder. 

The  chocolate,  in  its  various  stages  of  manu- 
facture, should  be  kept  warm  or  it  will  solidify, 
and  much  time  and  heat,  and  possibly  temper,  will 
be  absorbed  in  remelting  it.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  most  chocolate  factories  have  a number 
of  hot  rooms,  in  which  the  chocolate  is  stored 
while  waiting  for  the  next  operation.  The  dry 
powder  coming  from  the  rolls  is  either  taken  to  a 
hot  room,  or  at  once  mixed  in  a warm  melangeur, 
where,  curiously  enough,  the  whole  becomes  once 
again  of  the  consistency  of  dough.  The  grinding 
between  the  rolls  and  the  mixing  in  the  melangeur 
are  repeated  any  number  of  times  until  the  choco- 
late is  of  desired  fineness. 

While  there  are  a few  people  who  like  the  clean, 
hard  feel  of  sugar  crystals  between  the  teeth,  the 
present-day  taste  is  all  for  very  smooth  and  highly 
refined  chocolate;  hence  the  grinding  operation  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  factory,  and  is 
checked  by  measuring  the  size  of  the  particles  with 
a microscope. 

The  chocolate  may  now  proceed  direct  to  the 
molding  rooms  or  may  first  be  conched. 

Conching  and  Flavoring 

We  now  come  to  an  extraordinary  process  which 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  introduced  to  satis- 
fy a fastidious  taste  that  demanded  a chocolate 
that  readily  melted  in  the  mouth  and  yet  had  not 
the  cloying  effect  that  is  produced  by  excess  of 
cocoa  butter.  In  this  process  the  chocolate  is  put 
into  a vessel  shaped  something  like  a shell  (hence 
called  a conch),  and  a heavy  roller  is  pushed  to 
'^nd  fro  in  the  chocolate. 

Art  is  shown  not  only  in  the  choice  of  the  cacao 
lieans  but  also  in  the  selection  of  spices  and  es- 
sences, for,  while  the  fundamental  flavor  of  choco- 
late is  determined  by  the  blend  of  beans  and  the 
method  of  manufacture,  the  piquancy  and  special 
character  are  often  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
minute  quantities  of  flavorings.  The  point'  in 
the  manufacture  at  which  the  flavor  is  added  is  as 
late  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  possible  loss  of 
aroma  in  handling. 

The  flavors  used  include  cardamom,  cassia,  cin- 
namon, cloves,  coriander,  lemon,  mace,  and,  last 
but  most  popular  of  all,  the  vanilla  pod  or  vanillin. 
Some  makers  use  the  choice  spices  themselves, 
others  prefer  their  essential  oils.  Many  other 
nuttv,  fragrant,  and  aromatic  substances  have  been 
used : of  these  we  mav  mention  almonds,  coffee, 
musk,  ambergris,  gum  benzoin,  balsam  of  Peru. 
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An  economic  lesson  deveU 
oped  by  the  War  is  cocoa 
packed  in  cartons;  will 
keep  equally  as  good  as  tin 
— and  cheaper. 


iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


W.  H.  BAKER,  Inc. 


RED  HOOK 
NEW  YORK 


WINCHESTER 

VA. 


Ullllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllll' 


BHi!!  COCOA 

IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tins  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa 

Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 
State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantity  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
Advertisement. 

AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331-333-335  FIFTH  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND 
COCOA  MANUFACTURERS 


JOHN 

CLARKE  & 

CO. 

BROKERS  IN 

spices, 

SEEDS,  HERBS, 

Etc 

135  FRONT  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

Special  sampling  and  shipping  facilities,  insuring  good  service  in  qualities  and  deliveries. 
Regular  Weekly  Market  Reports  mailed  on  application 

FOR 


STANDARD  PAPER  BOXES 

FOOD  PRODUCTS,  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINES,  (Etc. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  HIGH-GRADE  CARTONS  MADE  FROM  PATENT  COATED  BOARD 

If  you  require  Quality  and  Dependable  Service,  send  your  specifications  to 


Standard  Paper  Company 


Board  Mill  Capacity,  100  tons  per  day — Box  Factory,  50  tons  per  day 


Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issi  k ihk  Further  Information 
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Molding 

Small  quantities  of  cocoa  butter  Avill  have  been 
added  to  the  chocolate  at  various  stages,  and 
hence  the  finished  product  is  quite  plastic.  It  is 
now  brought  from  the  hot  room  (or  the  melangeur 
or  the  conch)  to  the  molding  rooms.  Before  mold- 
ing the  chocolate  is  passed  through  a machine 
known  as  a compressor,  which  removes  air  bub- 
bles. Well  molded  chocolate  has  a good  gloss,  a 
rich  color,  and  a correct  shape. 

A suitable  temperature  for  molding,  according 
to  Zipperer,  varies  from  28°  C.  on  a hot  summer 
day  to  32°  C.  on  a winter  day.  As  the  melting 
point  of  cacao  butter  is  about  32°  C.,  it  will  be  real- 
ized that  it  is  supercooled  and  is  ready  to  crystal- 
lize on  the  slightest  provocation.  Each  mold  has 
to  contain  the  same  quantity  of  chocolate. 

Weighing  by  hand  has  been  abandoned  in  favor 
of  a machine  that  automatically  deposits  a defin- 
ite weight,  such  as  a quarter  or  half  a pound,  of 
the  chocolate  paste  on  each  mold.  The  chocolate 
stands  up  like  a lump  of  dough  and  has  to  be  per- 
suaded to  lie  down  and  fill  the  mold. 

This  can  be  most  effectively  accomplished  by 
banging  the  mold  up  and  down  on  a table.  In 
the  factory  the  method  used  is  to  place  the  molds 
on  rocking  tables,  which  rise  gradually  and  fall 
with  a bump.  Rocking  tables  are  made  which 
are  silent  in  action,  but  the  molds  jerkily  dancing 
about  on  the  table  make  a very  lively  clatter,  such 
as  might  be  produced  by  a regiment  of  mad  cav- 
alry crossing  a courtyard.  During  the  shaking  up 
the  chocolate  fills  every  crevice  of  the  mold,  and 
any  bubbles  that  if  left  would  spoil  the  appear- 
ance of  the  chocolate  rise  to  the  top.  The  choco- 
late then  passes  on  to  an  endless  band  which  con- 
ducts the  mold  through  a chamber  in  which  cold 
air  is  moving.  As  the  chocolate  cools  it  solidifies 
and  contracts  so  that  it  comes  out  of  the  mold 
clean  and  bright. 

In  this  way  are  produced  the  familiar  sticks  and 
cakes  of  chocolate.  A similar  method  Is  used  in 
producing  “croquettes”  and  the  small  tablets  known 
as  “neapolitans.”  Other  forms  require  more  elab- 
orate molds. 

Recipe  for  Chocolate  Covering 

Ingredients  required  for  chocolate  for  covering 


creams,  etc. : 

03,03.0  nib  OT  m3,ss* 

30 

parts 

20 

.Sugar  

Flavoring  

‘‘ 

100 

parts 

The  covering  is  prepared  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  eating  chocolate,  save  that  more 
butter  is  added  to  make  it  flow  readily,  so  that  in 
the  melted  condition  it  has  about  the  consistency 
of  cream.  The  operations  so  far  described  are  con- 
ducted by  men,  but  the  covering  of  creams  and 
the  packing  of  the  finished  chocolates  into  boxes 
are  performed  by  girls. 

There  are  in  use  in  many  chocolate  factories  some 
very  ingenious  covering  machines,  invented  in 
1903,  which,  as  they  clothe  creams  in  a robe  of 
chocolate,  are  known  as  “enrobers.”  Jt  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  the  chocolates  so  produced  have 
ever  quite  so  good  an  appearance  as  when  the  cov- 
ering is  done  by  hand. 

Milk  Chocolate 

We  owe  the  introduction  of  milk  chocolate  to 
the  researches  of  M.  D.  Peter  of  Vevey,  in 
Switzerland,  who  produced  it  as  early  as  1876. 
Many  of  our  older  readers  will  remember  their 
delight  when  in  the  1890’s  they  first  tasted  Peter’s 
milk  chocolate.  Later  the  then  little  firm  of  Cail- 
ler,  realizing  the  importance  of  having  the  factory 
on  the  very  spot  where  rich  milk  was  produced  in 
abundance,  established  a works  near  Gruyeres. 
This  soon  became  the  largest  factory  In  Switzer- 
land. ^ 

Ingredients  of  Milk  Chocolate 


Cacao  nib  or  mass  (10  to  20%),  say 10 

Cocoa  butter  20 

Sugar 44^ 

Milk  solids  (15  to  25%),  say ,,  25  (200  parts 

of  milk) 

Flavoring  Ya 


100 

Milk  chocolate  consists  of  an  intimate  mixture 
of  cacao  nib,  sugar  and  milk,  condensed  by"'eyap- 
oration.  The  manner  in  which  the  milk  is  mixed 
with  the  cacao  nib  is  a matter  of  taste,  and  the 
art  of  combining  milk  with  chocolate,  so  as  to  re- 
tain the  full  flavor  of  each,  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  many  experts. 

At  present  there  is  no  general  method  of  manu- 
facture. Each  maker  has  his  own  secret  pro- 
cesses, which  generally  include  the  use  of  grind- 
ing mills,  melangeurs,  conchers,  molding  ma- 
chines, etc.,  as  with  plain  chocolate. 

CACAO  PRODUCTION  IN  BAHIA 

The  American  consul  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  reports 
that,  owing  to  unfavorable  conditions  this  season, 
the  cacao  crop  estimate  has  been  reduced  to  600,- 
000  bags  of  132  pounds  each. 


COCOA  i!!  CHOCOLATE 

AMERICAN  and  DUTCH  PROCESS  COCOA  POWDER  packed  in 
Barrels,  Half  Barrels,  Fifty  and  Twenty-five  pound  Drums 

Exclusive  Packers  of 

HARVEST  BRAND  iwEETENED  COCOa! 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE  and  SWEET  CHOCOLATE 

HOOTON  COCOA  CO.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

The  Logical  Coffee  Port — Home  of 

ALAMEDA  COFFEE 

Sold  only  in  1 and  3-lb.  Tins 
Under  Our  Trade  Mark 


CAREFULLY  SELECTED  FOR 
PARTICULAR  TRADE 

MR.  GROCER: 

PUT  YOUR  TRADE  WISE 


MERCHANTS'  COFFEE  CO. 
of  NEW  ORLEANS,  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS 
B.  C.  CASANAS,  President 


Good  Sellers 
make  business  easy 


BAKER’S 


Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

on  the  market  and  con- 
sistently adver- 
tised for  years, 
are  the  recog- 
nized standards 
of  the  trade. 
They  are  the 
first  choice  of 
good  housekeepers. 

Genuine  made  only  by 

Walter  Baker  & Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780 


Java  Teas  of  Direct 
Import 


Java  Plantation 
Rubber 


ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  Limited 

Exporters  and  Importers 

BATAVIA 

JAVA 


HEAD  OFFICE:  FENCHURCH  HOUSE,  5 FENCHURCH  ST. 

LONDON,  E.  C. 

WILL  GLADLY  REPLY  TO  ENQUIRIES  AND  SUPPLY  ALL  INFORMATION 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
As  of  November  12,  1921 
Prices  to  Wholesalers 
GREEN  COFFEE 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 

Brazil  Grades  Line  or  Grade  Price  Cup  Selected  Price 


Santos 

7 

10 

1054 

6 

1154 

1154 

“ 

5 

11)4 

12 

“ 

4 

12 

1254 

“ 

3 

1254 

1254 

“ 

9 

1254 

12)4 

Rio 

7 

874 

6 

954 

5 

954 

*4 

4 

9H 

(No  Rio  Cup 

■j 

10 

Selections) 

2 


Green  Coffee.  Mild  Grad 
(250  Bags 

Maracaibo — 

Truxillos  . . . . lOJ^  @ 

Bocono  10^@1154 

Tovar  10^@HH 

Merida  12  @12j4 

do  washed.  13  @14J4 

Cucuta — 

Ordinary  10^  @ 

Fair  to  good.llj4@12 
Prime  to  cho.  12J4  @14J/^ 
Laguayra — ■ 

Caracas  10j4@ll 

do  washed.  13  @15 

Porto  Cabello.l0j4@l0^ 
do  washed.  12^  @ 14 
Colombian — 

(Dcana 10J4@H 

iBucaramanga  11J4@14J4 

JTolima  14  @15 

jBogotas  ....  8J4@15M 
tMedellin  ...10  @16K 

jManizales  ...  9 @15J4 

Mexican — 

Cordoba  10^/$  @11 

do  washed.  13  @1S 

Coatepec  ....12  @12J4 

do  washed.  13^  @16^ 
*Oaxaca  ....11J4@12 
*do  washed. 13  @15 

Costa  Rica — 

Common  9j4 

Fair  to  good.  14  @15 

Prime  to  cho.l5j4@l6 

♦Nominal  because  of  smal 
jCommon  to  fancy. 


:s — Line  or  Gr.ade  Prices 
or  Over) 

San  Salvador.il @ 12 
do  washed . 12  @ 14 

Nicaragua  ...11  @1154 

do  washed.  1254  @ 1354 
Guatemala  & Coban — 

Common  854  @ 954 

Fair  to  good.  1354 @ 14)4 
Prime  to  cho.l5  @1554 
Unwashed  ...11  @1154 

Porto  Rico — 

Unwashed  . . . 1 1 54  @ 1254 

Washed  1354 @1554 

Haiti — 


Unwashed  . . . 

@ , 

Washed  

.12 

@1454 

Jamaica — 

Ordinary  . . . . 

.10 

@ 

G’d  ordinary. 

1054@ 

Washed  

,12 

@1354 

East  India — 

Padang  Int.  . 

99 

@24 

Fancies  .... 

.26 

@30 

Abyssinian  . . 

@ 

Macassar  . . . 

.23 

@2o 

Java  

.23 

@25 

Mocha — small 

.19 

@20 

Liberian — 

♦Straits  

. 9 

@11 

♦Surinam  . . 

. 9 

@12 

Pamanokin  . 

.12 

@14 

arrivals. 


TEAS 

China  and  Japan — Line  Prices 


(75  or  More  Packages  of  One  Number) 


Formosa — 

Imperial — 

.27 

Fair 

.16 

@17 

Firsts  

Good  

, .18 

@20 

Seconds  .... 

.22 

Superior  . . . . 

.22 

@25 

Thirds  

.17 

Fine  

Finest 

(Choice  

Choicest  .... 

.26 

.30 

.36 

.51 

@30 

@35 

@41 

@66 

Young  Hyson — 

Extra  

Firsts  

Seconds  

.45 

.37 

PINGSUEY 

Thirds  

.14 

Gunpowder — 

Pinheads  . . . 

.42 

@43 

Hyson — 

Firsts  

.30 

@32 

Seconds  .... 

.13 

Seconds  . . . . 

. .24 

@26 

Japan — 

Basket  fired. 
Pan  fired. . . . 

Thirds  .... 
Imperial — 
Firsts  

..30 

@21 

@35 

.32 

.26 

Seconds  . . 

. .25 

@26 

Congou — 

Thirds  .... 

. .20 

@24 

Common  . . . 

.10 

COUNTRY 

GREEN 

Good  

.14 

Gunpowder — 
Extra  

. .50 

@53 

Superior  . . . 
Fine  to  finest 

.18 

.18 

Firsts  

@42 

CTioice  to 

.36 

Seconds  ... 

. 35 

@37 

choicest  . . 

@28 

@23 

@18 


@55 

@40 

@35 

@19 


@14 


@50 


@12 

@16 

@28 

@26 

@45 


India  and  Ceylon — Line  Prices 


Indian — 

Pekoe  souc’g.l2  @14 

Pekoe  16  @20 

Orange  pekoe. 20  @40 

Ceylon — 

Pekoe  souc’g.l5  @16 

Pekoe  17  @40 

Orange  pekoe.23  @50 


Dar  jeering — 

Pekoe  35  @45 

Orange  pekoe. 4 5 @7U 

Flo  wry  or’ge.75  (®$1 

J ava — 

Pekoe  souc’g.l3  @15 

Pekoe  15  @22 

Orange  pekoe. 22  @30 


SPICES — First  Hand  Prices 


Black  Peppers — 

Singapore  ...  8)4 @ 8^ 
Acheen  A....  @ 

Acheen  B . . . . @ 

Acheen  C . . . . @ 

Lampong  ....  7j4@  754 
Heavy — 

Aleppy  854@  854 

Tellicherry  ..  854  @ 8)4 
White  Peppers — 

Singapore  ...14)4  @14)4 


Penang  .... 

@ 

Muntok 

.1454 

@14^4 

Red  Peppers — 

Mombasa  . . . 

.30 

Japan,  Chil.. 

.22 

@24 

Paprika  .... 

.17 

@27 

Cloves — 

Zanzibar  . . . 

.38 

@ 

♦Amboyna  . . 

@ 

Penang  

.45 

@46 

*No  quotations  are  being 


Pimento  ....  4 @ 454 

Saigon  rolls.  .25  @2554 

China,  rolls..  7 54  @ 7)4 
^ do,  sell,  bk . 5 @ 5 )4 

Kawangsi  ...  1 0 @11 

Batavia,  ext. . 1054  @ 10)4 
do  short  stk  9)4@  9)4 
Cinnamon — 

Ceylon  14  @21 

Ginger — 

Japan  @ 7 

Cochin— ABC..  9)4 @10 


do  D 

@ 

Lemon  

, 8 

@ 854 

African  

, 7 

@ 754 

Jamaica  .... 
Nutmegs — 

.38 

@40 

75s  to  80s. . 

.21 

@22 

105s  to  110s 

. 17 

@18 

Mace 

.28 

@38 

made. 


COCOA — First  Hand  Prices 


Accra  F.  F....  7J4@  854 

St.  Thome 10  @1054 

Bahia  754 @ 854 

Caracas  954 @ 954 

Costa  Rica 854@  9 

Guayaquils — 

Arriba  8 54  @ 1 1 

Machala 8 @8)4 

Caraquez  8 @ 854 

Cuban  8)4  @ 8)4 


Dominica  @ 

Grenada 8 @854 

Haiti 654  @ 6)4 

Jamaica 6)4 @ 7 

Maracaibo 17  @25 

Porto  Cabello..l3  @17 

Para  8 @ 854 

Sanchez  754@  754 

Surinam  954 @ 9)4 

Trinidad  Est.  ..  . 9)4@10 


Prices  to  Retailers 
COFFEE 

(Bag  Lots — 130  Pounds) 


Green  Roasted 


Kind  of  Coffee 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Santos  

. . 1 5 54 

1654 

19 

2054 

Santos  oeaberry  

..  17^ 

1954 

21)4 

2454 

Rio  

. . 12 

13 

15M 

1644 

Maracaibo  

..  16)4 

1954 

2074 

25)4 

Caracas  

..  20 

22 

24)4 

2754 

Bucarramanga  

22 

24)4 

2754 

Bogotas  

, . . 20 

24 

24)4 

2954 

Mexican  

24 

24)4 

2954 

Costa  Rica  

..  20 

24 

24)4 

2954 

Guatemala  

. . 21 

23 

2574 

2854 

♦Jamaica  

Padang  

. . 27 

ii 

35)4 

3854 

Mocha  

. . 26 

32 

31)4 

39 

♦Abyssinian  

Java  

. . 27 

35 

33)4 

42)4 

Porto  Rico 

..  21 

23 

25?4 

2854 

♦No  quotations  are 

being  made. 

Formosa  

TEAS 

(SiNGiE  Package 

Lots) 

From 

18 

To 

1.50 

.... 

Congou  

1.26 

Japan  P.  F. 

25 

90 

“ B.  F.  . 

28 

90 

TnHia  

22 

95 

Ceylon  

22 

50 

Gunpowder  . . 

19 

SO 

Young  Hyson 

20 

36 
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"UNIVERSAL"  ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS 


Double  Grinder — will  granulate  or 
pulverize  at  the  same  time.  Grinders 
instantly  regulated  by  patented  indica- 
tor to  any  degree  of  fineness. 

Supply  your  customers’  needs  to 
exactness  and  get  the  profit  you  are 
entitled  to.  UNIVERSAL  Coffee 
Mills  help  you  do  that. 

Write  for  new  catalog  and  name  of 
nearest  Universal  Jobber. 


No.  E9111.  Rapid  Grinder,  ^ Horse 
Power.  Hopper  Capacity,  5 lbs.  Coun- 
ter Space,  37x22J4  in. 


TRADE  3 UNIVERSAL  C MARK 


LANDERS,  FRARY  & CLARK 


New  Britain 


Connecticut 


What 

grocers 

say  about  Yuban 

Everyone 

One  prominent  grocer  says:  “No  trouble  to  sell 

re-orders 

Yuban,  because  it  repeats.  I have  yet  to  find  a customer 
who  has  tried  it  once,  who  fails  to  come  for  more.’’ 

Trade  he  never 

The  manager  of  another  large  grocery  establishment 

had  before 

says:  “Yuban  is  a winner.  We  get  new  customers  on 
it  every  day — people  we  never  saw  before.’’ 

Finest  coffee  he 

Another  grocer  says:  “My  best  customer  says:  T 

ever  drank 

never  knew  how  good  coffee  could  be  until  I tasted 
Yuban.  Don’t  ever  send  any  other  brand  to  my 
house.’  ’’ 

AKBUCKl.E  BROS.  — YUBAN  COFFEE  DEPT. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 

CoNFULT  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  op  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  PREMIUM  TRADE 

C[A  department  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Wagon  Distributors 
and  other  users  of  Premiums  and  Advertising  Specialties 


TIPS  FOR  PREMIUM  SALESMEN 


Merchants  Advised  How  to  Train  Their 
Wagon  Men  for  Profitable  Contact 
with  Housewives 


A SMILE  of  genuine  variety  is  worth  a host 
of  words.  Cheeriness  and  brightness  help 
to  get  the  customer  into  a happy  state  of  mind, 
when  the  spending  of  money  becomes  a pleasure. 
This  is  an  aid  to  salesmanship,  and  is  a valuable 
help  in  selling  products  that  are  not  asked  for; 
the  creation  of  new  business,  which  is  true  sell- 
ing. It  takes  a salesman  to  create  a desire  for 
something  the  customer  has  not  asked  for,  and 
that  is  what  counts  in  the  wagon-route  method  of 
selling  tea,  coffee,  and  food  products,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Tecup,  the  organ  of  the  National 
Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Association. 

Ordinary  perception  will  help  a salesman  to  a 
great  degree.  In  other  words,  the  salesman  will 
associate  the  item  requested  by  the  housewife  with 
other  items  that  she  may  need.  A request  for 
starch  will  suggest  laundry  soap,  washing  neces- 
saries, and  so  on.  Most  goods  in  stock  can  be 
associated  with  some  other  item  that  might  be 
forgotten  by  the  customer  unless  suggested  by 
the  salesman.  This  method  of  associated  goods 
is  practised  among  the  most  progressive  sales- 
men ; but  should  not  be  limited  to  a few,  but  cul- 
tivated by  every  man  you  have  on  a route.  It 
means  added  commission  for  the  salesman  and 
increased  business  for  your  company. 

Hints  from  the  Customer 

This  suggestion  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
salesman’s  efforts,  for  by  doing  so  he  merely 
serves  his  customer  thoroughly.  His  skill  as  a 
salesman  has  not  yet  been  greatly  exercised,  and 
the  sale  must  not  be  regarded  as  complete.  From 
the  customer’s  replies  to  his  suggestions  he  should 
be  able  to  judge  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  at- 
tempt to  sell  anything  else  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  salesmanship  to  leave  the  pushing  of 
suggested  items  until  a more  favorable  time. 

If  the  customer  has  resented  the  suggestion  of 
asso''i.Tted  goods,  the  salesman  would  be  foolish  to 
go  further,  but  should  be  contented  to  smooth  her 
with  some  judicious  remark  and  close  the  trans- 


action. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  suggestion  was 
received  favorably,  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
introduce  the  other  items,  even  though  the  cus- 
tomer did  not  buy. 

There  are  several  classes  of  goods  the  sales- 
man should  push.  There  are  the  standard  lines 
on  which  your  reputation  as  a merchant  is  built. 
It  is  the  salesman’s  duty  to  push  coffee  and  tea, 
and  these  should  be  the  first  items  suggested  to 
every  housewife.  Then  there  are  the  regular 
lines  of  products  which  will  give  the  housewife 
good  value,  and  after  the  order  is  complete  for 
these  two  classes  of  merchandise  the  specials 
should  be  suggested. 

The  standard  line  should  be  sold  on  its  quality, 
for  it  is  the  customers  who  are  satisfied  with 
quality  rather  than  the  bargain  hunters  that  will 
be  the  most  profitable.  Those  lines  which  will 
give  your  company  a name  for  quality  should 
be  the  salesman’s  pet  theme,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  give  him  too  many  selling  points  to 
work  on. 

The  salesman  should  regard  it  as  a point  of 
honor  to  sell  the  special  items  to  every  customer 
who  can  afford  to  buy,  and  should  clench  the 
matter  quickly.  “It  is  an  exceptional  offer,  and 
may  never  happen  again,”  and  the  customer 
should  be  advised  to  buy  now. 

Special  Advantages 

There  is  still  more  that  the  salesman  has  in 
mind  than  this.  The  greater  scope  for  the  sales- 
man lies  in  taking  advantage  of  special  events, 
the  seasons,  the  weather,  and  a thousand  other 
items  of  interest  that  crowd  the  year  and  might 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  introducing  and  selling 
items  that  otherwise  might  not  be  sold. 

For  instance,  if  the  housewife  casually  men- 
tions that  she  expects  to  have  some  ladies  call 
that  afternoon,  and  the  day  is  warm,  instead  of 
bemoaning  the  cruel  fact  that  he  has  to  work  all 
day  the  salesman  will  suggest  that  some  of  his 
“summer  drink  flavor”  will  make  an  excellent 
cooling  drink  for  the  guests,  or,  if  the  customer 
chooses,  a “fruit  punch”  can  be  made,  using 
lemons,  oranges,  and  the  “grape  drink  flavor,” 
etc.,  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
make  a sale.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made 
by  the  average  salesman  is  recommending  the 
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A Carload  of 
Home  Comfort  Cabinets 

That’s  the  way  one  premium 
user  buys  these  cabinets — a car- 
load at  a time.  What’s  more, 
he  buys  several  carloads  a year. 
Figure  it  out! 

Successful  premium  users  don’t 
buy  CARLOADS  of  anything 
unless  it  is  a mighty  good,  pay- 
ing article. 

Write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  all 
about  Home  Comfort  Bread 
and  Cake  Cabinets. 

The  Home  Comfort  Co. 

SAINT  PAUL 


Consult  Classified  Buvei’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  foe  Fuether  Informatiov 
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merchandise  he  carries  for  only  the  ordinary  uses, 
and  not  suggesting  it  for  new  and  fresh  uses. 

The  salesman  should  always  keep  in  mind  that 
a small  additional  sale  to  even  20  percent  of  his 
customers  each  day  means  a great  difference  in 
the  amount  of  his  sales  for  the  month.  A real 
salesman  of  food  products  desires  to  be  as  great  a 
success  in  his  calling  as  the  salesman  in  any 
other  line.  He  has  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
housewife  in  her  home,  and  by  courteous  and  in- 
telligent attention  makes  a permanent  friend, 
which  will  mean  an  order  every  time  he  calls. 


PREMIUMS  REQUIRE  PUBLICITY 

Advice  on  How  to  Get  It  for  Benefit  of 
Beginners — Retailers’  Cooperation 
Is  Uncertain* 

By  Frank  G.  Maynard, 

Chicago 

DART  of  the  estimated  cost  of  running  a prem- 
^ ium  department  must  include  publicity.  In 
no  attempted  form  of  modern  merchandising  is 
publicity  more  called  for,  or  direct  advertising 
through  many  channels  more  productive,  than  the 
opportunity  offered  in  acquainting  the  consumers 
with  the  inducements  being  offered  in  the  way  of 
premiums. 

To  start  the  best  devised  premium  plan  in  the 
world,  and  then  hide  its  light  under  a bushel,  will 
be  barren  of  the  hoped  results.  Simply  placing 
the  premium  vouchers  into  the  package  of  goods 
will  get  its  quota  of  redemptions  from  trade  al- 
ready established ; but  at  every  stage  and  in  every 
territory  the  consumer  must  be  told  that  the 
vouchers  are  in  the  package  and  be  made  to  want 
the  goods  in  order  to  get  the  premiums. 

Even  the  most  dignified,  ultraconservative  retail 
store  will  accept  and  display  modern,  attractive 
advertising  mediums  used  to  advertise  premium 
gifts.  The  most  case-hardened  retail  dealer  knows 
the  pulling  power  of  premiums,  and,  while  he  may 
not  allow  his  store  to  be  used  as  a display  parlor, 
or  his  clerks  to  take  their  time  showing  premium 
merchandise,  he  is  after  the  business,  and  will  help 
the  manufacturer  reach  the  consumer  with  such 
advertising  methods  as  comport  with  the  character 
of  his  store. 

Small  Circulars  in  the  Package 

Discard  any  thought  of  small  printed  matter 
designed  to  be  placed  on  the  retail  counters.  Cards, 
catslogs,  handbills,  or  circulars  probably  will  be 
promptly  empt’ed  into  the  stove  or  furnace  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  retail  store. 

The  only  sure  way  small  printed  matter  will 
reach  the  consumer  is  in  or  on  the  original 
package. 

*Trcm  an  article  in  the  Novelty  News. 


Cut-Outs  and  Window  Displays 
There  has  been  a great  deal  of  discussion  re- 
garding the  value  of  artistic  banners  or  hangers 
to  advertise  premium  plans.  They  are  good  in 
most  instances.  The  best  stores  may  not  hang 
them  conspicuously,  while  lower-grade  stores  will. 
Most  people  will  at  least  glance  at  them;  but 
there  is  a question  in  the  writer’s  mind  whether 
the  impression  produces  much  inducement  to  buy. 

Cut-out  figures  representing  the  goods  or  the 
trade  mark  that  advertise  the  premium  plan  are 
taking  very  well,  and  generally  get  a place  some- 
where on  display  if  they  are  artistic.  Window 
displays  are  just  now  the  fad  and  create  a great 
deal  of  interest.  A reproduction  of  the  goods 
offered  for  sale,  and  a surrounding  group  picture 
of  the  premium  being  offered,  creates  at  once 
an  interest  in  the  article  for  sale  and  the  premium 
gift  going  with  it. 

Circulating  Catalogs 

Getting  the  catalog  showing  the  premiums  by 
description  and  illustration  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer  is  the  vital  point  of  any  premium  plati. 
If  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  placing  the 
catalog  or  premium  list  in  the  package  or  attach- 
ing it,  do  so  by  all  means.-  You  will  be  assured 
that  a large  percentage  of  them  will  be  received 
and  read  by  the  purchasers  of  your  goods. 

A large  majority  of  manufacturers  using  pre- 
mium plans  insert  a slip  in  their  package,  or  in 
some  manner  attach  one  to  the  package,  or  print 
the  information  on  some  part  of  the  label,  asking 
the  consumer  to  send  for  a catalog  which  will  be 
mailed  on  request.  Do  not  in  any  circumstances 
make  it  necessary  for  a consumer  to  send  either 
cash  or  stamps  for  a catalog.  They  will  not  do 
so.  It  has  the  flavor  to  the  average  consumer  of 
beginning  to  pay  for  his  premiums  in  advance ; it 
carries  the  impression  of  having  a string  tied  to 
the  offer  other  than  requiring  purchase  of  the 
goods ; and  experience  has  taught  that  it  cheats 
the  premium  plan  of  results. 

Getting  them  started,  even  a little  way,  at  the 
beginning,  such  as  to  show  curiosity  enough  to 
send  for  a free  premium  catalog  to  be  sent 
postage  paid,  is  the  first,  the  hardest,  and  the 
most  necessary  thing  to  accomplish  to  make  any 
premium  plan  succeed.  Therefore  mail  your 
catalogs  cheerfully  free  on  request,  and  advertise 
the  fact  that  you  do.  ■ 

Large  Advertising  Unnecessary 
A southern  manufacturer  started  by  placing 
small  two-  and  four-inch  single-column  ads  into 
the  local  papers,  telling  of  his  goods,  but  especial- 
ly of  the  premiums  offered,  and  intended  following 
this  up  with  a glaring  campaign  of  display  ad- 
vertisements. After  a year  of  the  small  ads  in 
daily  and  weekly  papers  the  results  were  so 
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Premium 

Chinaware 

We  are  America’s  leading  manufac- 
turers of  premium  chinaware. 

We  offer  specials  on  100  and  42  piece 
dinner  sets,  and  31  piece  breakfast  sets. 

Illustrations  and  envelope  size  coupons 
of  sets  will  be  furnished  with  your  orders 
at  best  prices  obtainable. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  samples 
to  any  merchant  having  a commercial 
rating. 

Tell  us  what  you  want,  and  we  can 
supply  it. 

McNicol-Corns  Co., 

WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 


NEEDLE  BOOKS 


We  import  our  own  Needles,  carry  finished  high 
class  Needle  Books  in  Stock — any  style — any  price, 
from  $25,00  per  1000  books  up — can  be  used  for 
Premium,  mail  order,  souvenir  or  specialty  adver- 
tising, or  as  insert  in  package  Coffee  and  Tea. 

Memo  Book 
— Common 
Sense 
Reminder 

IxKJse  leaf,  indi- 
vidual coupon  for 
each  memo,  tear 
out  when  finished, 
big  value  for  little 
money  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium, 
imprint  Gold 
Bronze  inside 
front  cover. 

Yes;  We  have  other  articles  for 
Premium  and  Specialty  Advertising 

Dept.  T 

L & M.  L HIRSCH,  1133  Broadway,  New  York 


Popularizes  5 Pound 
Coffee  Sales 

This  Roaster  Holding  5 lbs.  Coffee 
Great  ^^SpeciaV^  You  Sell  This 
$1.75  Value  for  Only  76c. 


Quantity  Price  $116.00  per  gross. 

A $1.75  Combination  Aluminum 
Roaster  and  Bake  Pans  for  only 
$.76!  Only  purchaser  of  5 lbs.  of 
coffee  may  have  this  sensational,  guar- 
anteed value.  When  women  sec  the  bar- 
gain, they  are  crazy  to  have  it.  The  news 
spreads,  coffee  sales  increase.  Not  a 
“free  premium,”  but  an  inducement  the 
public  has  confidence  in. 


Have  a “5- 11).  Coffee  Day”  using  tliis  roaster  bar- 
gain as  leader.  Newspapers  advertise  the  facts 
and  names  of  all  retailers  co-operating.  For 
several  days  before  the  sale  fill  up  your  re- 
tailers’ windows  wit.Ii  shiny  roasters.  A $1.75 
Boaster  for  only  $.76!  Tremendous  coffee  sales 
are  inevitable.  Easy  to  introduce  new  lines  or 
stimulate  old  ones  by  this  method. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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gratifying  that  big  display  work  became  unneces- 
sary. 

Sign  specialties  shown  on  the  spot  where  goods 
are  sold  are  the  quintessence  of  good  advertising. 
So  are  gift  novelties  that  reach  the  consumer  in 
the  home  and  advise  to  go  to  the  store  and  see  the 
premiums.  Generally,  where  premiums  are  offered 
and  illustrated  in  copy,  a reduction  of  the  space 
used  is  possible  without  sacrificing  advertising  re- 
sults. That  is  because  the  premium  has  greater 
pulling  power  than  mere  words. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to 
the  advantages  of  outdoor  advertising  for  the 
promotion  of  premium  plans.  The  writer,  after 
consultation  with  premium  users  all  over  the 
country,  is  convinced  that  all  forms  of  legitimate 
outdoor  display  advertising  are  very  productive  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  premium  plans. 

A manufacturer  of  bottled  goods  desiring  to  use 
premiums  was  in  a quandary  how  to  get  the  at- 
tention of  buyers.  At  the  writer’s  suggestion  he 
placed  a strip  of  paper  over  the  seal  on  the  cork 
announcing  the  adoption  of  premiums  and  asking 
purchasers  to  send  for  a catalog.  By  personal  ob- 
servation he  ascertained  that  the  little  strip  of 
paper  attracted  attention,  and  that  most  persons 
read  it  before  opening  the  bottle,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  calls  for  catalogs  had  more  than 
met  his  expectations. 

A New  York  manufacturer  made  arrangements 
with  news  dealers  in  small  towns  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  to  put  a circular  into  every 
Sunday  paper  they  delivered,  and  he  had  to  get  a 
new  supply  of  catalogs  the  first  two  weeks.  He 
fifot  some  business  too  in  the  towns  circularized. 
Interesting  the  Stores 

One  concern  tried  the  experiment  of  giving  each 
retailer  500  to  1,000  two-pound  paper  bags  free, 
with  the  premium  ad  on  the  bag.  These  went  into 
the  homes.  The  results  were  not  large,  but  the 
manufacturer  thought  enough  of  the  returns  to 
extend  the  plan. 

Another  manufacturer  had  his  salesmen  give 
souvenirs  to  retail  clerks.  They  were  classy  little 
tie  fasteners,  one  of  his  regular  premiums.  Cus- 
tomers asked  the  clerks  where  they  got  the  fast- 
eners, and  their  explanation  boosted  the  premium 
plan  of  the  manufacturer.  By  arrangement  with 
the  dealer  he  succeeded  in  getting  his  premium 
catalogs  and  his  monthly  follow-up  advertising 
novelties  boosting  the  plan  put  into  all  packages 
or  baskets  of  goods  being  delivered  into  homes. 

The  whole  problem,  however,  is  to  get  the  pre- 
mium information  into  the  hands  of  the  ultimate 
buyer,  and  in  a large  majority  of  cases  that  means 
the  housewife. 

Attractive  souvenir  postcards  bearing  an  ad- 
vertising message  constitute  one  form  of  advertis- 
ing that  the  dealer  is  nearly  always  glad  to  put 


out,  particularly  if  the  name  and  address  of  the 
store  are  given.  But,  best  of  all,  ask  your  travel- 
ing salesmen  what  the  retailers  will  do  to  help, 
what  kinds  of  advertising  they  will  display,  and 
how  far  you  can  look  for  assistance  from  them  in 
distributing  it.  The  best  plan  of  all  is  to  have 
your  own  salesmen  put  the  signs  up,  or  get  them 
put  on  display,  when  they  are  in  the  store. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN 


Wagon-Route  Men  Start  with  Series  of 
Four  Special  Ads,  Which  Will  Be  Used 
in  Newspapers  and  Circulars 

*^HE  first  series  of  four  ads  to  be  used  by  the 
wagon-route  men  in  a national  advertising 
campaign  were  shipped  from  a printing  plant  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  the  first  week  in  November  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Mer- 
chants’ Association. 

They  are  to  be  used  one  each  month,  are  of 
the  same  general  form  published  in  the  September 
issue  of  this  journal,  and  will  be  given  wide  use 
in  newspapers  and  circulars.  They  all  bear  the 
emblematic  picture  with  the  words  “Fresh- 
Roasted  Coffee  Served  by  the  Wagon-Route 
Method.” 

The  contents  of  the  ads  are  as  follows,  the 
first  one  to  be  used  in  November,  the  second  in 
December,  and  so  on: 

“Millions  of  Wise  Americans 
are  weekly  served  by  the  wagon-route  method. 
The  coffee  is  fresh-roasted,  utterly  clean,  never 
sees  the  bottom  of  the  bin,  is  handled  most  cleanly, 
and  is  rightly  priced.  With  the  premium  and  its 
advance  delivery  it  proves  a money-saver  for  the 
economy-loving  housewife,  who  so  warmly  wel- 
comes the  Little  Store  on  Wheels. 

“A  woman  does  herself  a positive  favor  when 
she  buys  by  this  plan,  and  she  usually  knows  it. 
Others  are  learning  this  demonstrated  truth.  Why 
not  help  it  along?  Tell  your  neighbor.” 

“About  Profit-Sharing  Merchandise 

“Nobody  worth  while  makes  a business  of  sell- 
ing two  articles  for  the  price  of  one,  or  sells  one 
and  gives  the  other.  But  almost  everybody- would 
ask  reduced  prices  if  by  so  doing  his  sales  could  be 
doubled. 

“Coffee  and  premiums,  sold  at  regular  prices, 
separately,  would  mean  two  profits,  the  total 
being  larger  than  any  wagon-route  merchant  asks 
for  his  goods  and  household  premiums.  His 
double  sales,  though,  lessen  his  cost  of  doing 
business,  and  what  he  saves  he  shares  with  you. 
He  makes  more  by  the  plan,  and  you  save  some- 
thing. 

“It’s  a mutual,  profit-sharing  arrangement.” 

“60,000,00  I Bs.  OF  Real  Coffee 
are  bought  yearly  by  those  wise  ones  who  prefer 
the  wagon-route  method.  If  there  is  a more  direct, 
economical,  or  satisfying  route  established  be- 
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A Good  Chinaware  Premium  will  lead  the  housewife  to  ask  for  your  brand  of  coffee. 

PURITAN  CHINAWARE 

is  manufactured  in  the  world’s  most  modem  pottery,  insuring  quality  merchandise.  Prices 
within  your  reach.  Delivery  on  short  notice. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  the  newest  plan 

THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY  - - Sebring,  Ohio 

W.  I.  GAHRIS,  Pres. 


There  is  no  Substitute  for  “Good  China**  when  it  comes  to 
Premium  Coffee.  Attractive  Designs — Effective  Service — are 
offered  by 

THE  SALEM  CHINA  CO.,  Salem.  Ohio 


REEVE  & VAN  RIPER 

K«t.  1.C7S 

WAREHOUSEMEN 

Milliner.  Clezoiing,  Hulling, 
Separating  and  Picking. 

Packers  of  Teas 

Storage  and  Weighing 

46-48  WATER  ST.  NEW  YORK 


COFFEE 


FINE  CUTLERY  FOR  FINE  PREMIUMS 

We  illustrate  a 3 -piece  set  made  with  genuine  Pearl  Handles, 
imported  blades,  correctly  balanced  and  hand  ground  to  a true 
cutting  edge,  forged  steel  fork,  and  sharpening  steel  with  Sterling 
Silver  Ferrule. 

We  also  have  a full  line  of  cutlery  of  every  kind,  including  Stag 
Carving  Sets,  Table  Cutlery,  Scissors,  Nail  Clippers,  etc. 

Write  for  particulars  of  our  many  exceptional  premium  items 
and  quotations  of  our  unusually  low  prices. 

CONTINENTAL  MFC.  CO.,  23d  St.  & 6th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


IF  YOU  ARE 

LARGE  SELLERS  of 

MARSHMALLOW  FLUFF  PIE  FILLING 
FLAVORING  EXTRACTS  FRUIT  NECTAR 
DESSERT  JELLY  SPICES 

BAKING  POWDER,  ETC. 

You  can  get  prompt  and  cheeirful  information  about 
these  gO'od^  under  your  private  brand  by  addressing — 

Sherer-Gillett  Company 

17TH  AND  CLARK  STREETS, 

CHICAGO,  DEPARTMENT  K. 


ADDlTMIITIi  the  Heart 

I KLiniUin  of  the  Housewife 


Combination  Percolator  and  Teapot  in  orndlnental 
panelled  design.  Two  quart,  nine  cup  capacity. 
Perfect  in  operation  and  w'orkmanship.  Pure  alum- 
inum, heavy  gauge,  with  strong  effective  percolating 
device.  Designed  for  trade  promotion  in  connection 
with  high  grade  teas  and  coffees.  Samples  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  any  rated  concern. 

ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  T.  A.  LaGrange,  Illinois 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

Cups  and  Sancers 

FOR  PREMIUM  PURPOSES 

ASSOCIATED  MANUFACTURERS 
IMPORTING  CO. 

871  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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tween  the  plantation  and  the  table,  the  mind  of 
the  American  business  man  has  not  yet  found  it. 

“What  is  saved  by  this  up-to-the-minute  plan 
of  selling  coffee  is  shared  with  the  buyer. 

“As  to  coffee,  it  is  good  when  hot,  iced,  in  cakes, 
puddings,  icecream,  in  candies — always.” 

“1,800,000,000  Cups  of  Coffee 

are  consumed  every  year  by  customers  who  buy 
through  the  modern,  wise,  and  economical  wagon- 
route  method.  That’s  a fine  record  in  itself ; but 
when  one  thinks  of  the  money  saved  by  this  plan 
it  is  small  wonder  that  the  wagon-route  method 
grows  in  favor  with  wise  women  who  know  best 
how.  to  buy. 

“The  coffee  and  the  advance  premium  are  bought 
for  less,  jointly,  than  if  bought  separately  under 
other  conditions.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  reasons 
for  wagon-route  popularity.” 


WAGON-ROUTE  TRADE  NOTES 


Walter  Zorn,  inventor  of  the  coffee-brewing 
and  dispensing  devices  of  the  Manthey-Zorn 
Laboratories  Co.  of  Qeveland,  is  a member  of  the 
National  Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Asso- 
ciation. He  and  his  brother  operate  the  Home 
Tea  Co.  of  Qeveland. 

R.  W.  Lerman,  manager  of  the  T & C Corp., 
a buying  corporation  organized  by  a group  of 
wagon-route  coffee  dealers,  is  making  a tour  of 
the  Middle  West.  He  will  call  upon  wagon  deal- 


ers in  Harrisburg,  Pittsburgh,  Indianapolis,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  cities,  with  the  object 
of  acquainting  them  with  the  purpose  of  the  cor- 
poration and  to  enlist  their  support. 

W.  J.  Reily,  of  the  Standard  Coffee  Xo.,  New 
Orleans,  which  operates  32  wagons  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Orleans,  recently  visited  George  F.  Hel- 
lick,  of  the  Hellick  Coffee  Co.,  at  Easton,  Pa. 
He  says  that  the  wagon-route  business  is  very 
good  in  the  South. 

Hesse  Bros.,  of  Detroit,  are  operating  their  new 
manufacturing  plant,  turning  out  ammonia,  blu- 
ing, peanut  butter,  and  confections,  and  expect  to 
make  chocolate  confections  soon.  Edward  A. 
Hesse  of  this  firm  is  vice  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Asso- 
ciation. 

' Among  the  visitors  to  the  New  York  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association 
I were  Walter  H.  Brower,  of  the  Brower  Coffee 
i Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. ; Walter  Zorn,  of  the  Home 
Tea  Co.,  Cleveland;  George  F.  Hellick,  of  the 
Hellick  Coffee  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

. The  Cost  Accounting  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  As- 
sociation is  working  on  a standardized  form  of 
cost  sheet,  to  be  distributed  among  the  members 
so  that  proper  comparisons  can  be  made.  It  is 
the  purpose  to  reduce  costs,  and  to  pass  the  re- 
duction on  to  the  consumers. 


instancing 

ONE  OF  MANY  POPULAR  PREMIUMS 


A thin  Japanese  Tea  in  a floral  design  with 
green,  yellow,  and  blue  borders.  Ovide  shape. 


$1.65  DOZEN  IN  FULL  30  DOZ.  CASES F.  O.  B.  SEATTLE 

$1.90  DOZEN  IN  FULL  30  DOZ.  CASES F.  O.  B.  CLEVELAND 


‘^Stimulate  a Sullen  Market  with  Premiums  Rightly  Priced.’* 

We  invite  inquiries  relating  to  special  prices  on  Premiums  such  as  domestic  dinnerware  and  aluminum  utensils 
manufactured  by  us. 


THE  GEO.  H.  BOWMAN  CO. 


224-226-228  EUCLID  AVENUE 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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GARDEN  STUFFS  are  about  gone — 

WHAT  BETTER  OR  CHEAPER  FOOD 
FOR  THE  WINTER  THAN 

MACARONI? 

Push  HARVEST! 

FORTUNE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE! 

TO  THE  TEA  AND 
COFFEE  TRADE 

Let  us  show  you  how  many  con- 
cerns have  increased  their  sales  and 
profits  by  handling  our  popular 
soap  products.  We  are  the  largest 
Private  Label  Soap  Flake  Manu- 
facturers in  the  world.  It  will  pay 
you  to  look  over  our  Sanyjles  and 
Prices.  Get  away  from  the  Slow 
Sellers!  Increase  your  Soap  Sales! 

We  will  show  you  the  New 
Way.  Right  now  is  the  time  to 
write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

THE  HEWin  BROS.  SOAP  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

DAYTON  - OHIO 


“Maroons 

for 

Macaroons 

Just  add 
water,  sugar 
and  bake— 


A wholesome  Food 
as  satisfym^  as 
candy 


MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD 
EXCLUSIVELY  BY  THE 


FEDERAL  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ORIGINATORS  OF  COCOANUT  CREME 
CUSTARD,  KRISPY  KRUST  AND  OTHER 
FOOD  SPECIALTIES.  PRICES  AND  SAM- 
PLES GLADLY  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 
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FACE  THE  FACTS 


New  business  methods  are  required 
to  meet  new  business  conditions 


Old  methods  invite  failure 

This  merchant  is  trying  to  meet  present-day  con- 
ditions with  an  out-of-date  store  system. 

^ He  can’t  get  the  records  he  needs. 

(2)  He  guesses  about  the  amount  of  outstanding 
accounts. 

His  customers  get  slow  service. 

He  gives  no  receipt  to  his  customers. 

There  is  no  incentive  for  his  clerks  to  do  better 
work. 

He  hasn’t  been  able  to  reduce  expenses. 

He  complains  about  conditions. 

He  is  discouraged.  He  fears  failure. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  thb  Back  of  This  Issue  fob  Further  Informattow 
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FACE  THE  FACTS 


New  model  National  Cash  Registers 
help  merchants  meet  new  conditions 


New  methods  insure  success 


This  merchant  has  installed  a new  model  National 
Cash  Register  especially  designed  to  help  mer- 
chants meet  new  conditions. 


(D!t  gives  necessary  facts  for  managing  his 
business. 

It  provides  an  easy  way  to  keep  tax  records. 

It  gives  quick,  accurate  service  to  customers. 

It  prints  a receipt  for  each  customer. 

It  helps  clerks  sell  more  goods. 

It  reduces  overhead. 

He  has  made  conditions  in  his  store  right. 

He  is  meeting  present-day  conditions  successfully. 


A National  Cash  Register 
is  the  only  machine  that 
issues  a receipt,  indicates, 
adds,  prints,  classifies,  and 
distributes  records  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  all  in  one 
operation.  No  figure  work. 
No  delays.  No  mistakes. 
Just  read  the  totals. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Inforuation 


THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER 

A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to 
advertise;  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  grocery  business 


TEN  HIDDEN  LOSSES 


A List  of  Common  Oversights  in  Retail 
Stores  That  Eat  Away 
the  Profits 


HE  following  summary  of  10  common  and 
cosily  oversights  in  retail  stores,  compiled 
by  J.  S.  Older,  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
trade  press : 

1.  Failure  to  figure  the  owner’s  salary  as  an 
expense.  Whether  the  dealer  takes  money  from 
the  till  as  he  needs  it  for  personal  use,  or  whether 
he  pays  himself  a fixed  salary,  this  is  certainly  a 
part  of  the  general  operating  expense.  Every 
merchant  also  should  charge  himself  with  items 
taken  for  personal  or  family  use. 

2.  Goods  buried  on  shelves,  in  showcases, 
drawers,  or  in  storerooms,  and  failure  of  stock 
record  to  show  this.  Goods  allowed  to  lie  idle 
without  a systematic  effort  to  dispose  of  them 
clearly  make  this  an  expense,  as  ultimately  some 
of  them  become  shopworn,  containers  become 
soiled,  glassware  is  broken,  etc.,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  ofifer  such  goods  at  greatly  reduced  rates 
or  entirely  losing  the  value  they  represent. 

3.  Disregarding  depreciation  of  merchandise 
or  equipment, 

4.  Disregarding  losses  sustained  by  offering 
“mark-downs”  or  specials. 

5.  Failure  to  take  discounts.  When  the  mer- 
chant fails  to  discount  a bill,  he  adds  that  much 
expense  to  his  business. 

6.  Unsystematic  bookkeeping.  Carelessly  kept 
books  are  an  expense,  because  they  often  hide  other 
expenses  and  keep  the  business  from  being  effi- 
ciently managed. 

7.  Unsystematic  replenishment  of  stock.  Care- 
lessly ordering  new  stock,  an  oversupply  of  one 
kind  of  merchandise,  and  a shortage  of  something 
else  are  a real  expense,  because  they  may  increase 
the  total  overhead  while  at  the  same  time  reducing 
volume  of  sales.  Careless  deliveries  are  also  cost- 
ing many  merchants  considerable  money;  for, 
unless  deliveries  are  well  planned,  there  is  usually 
unnecessary  expense  for  help,  as  well  as  time  lost 
in  getting  the  goods  to  the  customer. 

8.  Bad  accounts  not  figured.  Bills  against  cus- 
tom.ers  from  whom  it  is  hard  to  collect,  or  bills 
that  are  never  paid,  are  an  expense. 

9.  Lack  of  understanding  or  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  salespeople.  The  retailer  always  lists 
salaries  as  an  expense,  but  often  overlooks  the 
fact  that  salespeople  sometimes  do  not  produce 
results  in  proportion  to  their  salaries. 

10.  The  show  window  may  be  either  an  ex- 
pense or  a profit.  If  the  window  is  properly  used 


for  attracting  trade,  then  it  becomes  an  asset  and 
a profit  producer,  for  it  will  help  to  increase  sales ; 
but  if  allowed  to  remain  idle,  or  used  to  store  a 
lot  of  unattractive  merchandise  or  boxes,  then  it 
really  becomes  an  expense.  If  it  is  not  properly 
used,  then  its  rental  is  an  added  expense.  Neglect 
to  make  use  of  the  show  window  has  a tendency 
to  reduce  sales,  and  lost  sales  mean  lost  profits. 


SPURRING  TEA  AND  COFFEE  SALES 

Methods  Adopted  by  Live  Merchants  ^o 
Stimulate  Trade — The  Importance 
of  Suggestion 

By  Frank  V.  Faulhaber 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

|T  will  interest  many  tea  and  coffee  dealers  how 
^ sales  can  be  increased  if  their  . salesmen  use 
the  art  of  suggestion.  One  merchant  declared  that 
he  would  not  retain  a salesman  in  his  store  if  he 
did  not  try  to  persuade  customers  to  make  ad- 
ditional purchases.  “Anyone  can  give  a patron 
what  is  asked  for,”  he  said.  “It  is  up  to  the  alert 
salesman  to  interest  them  in  some  other  article.” 
A new  customer  entered  a store  containing  one 
live  tea  and  coffee  salesman,  “Let^me  have  two 
pounds  of  coffee ; that  kind,”  the  customer  in- 
dicated a favorite  brand.  Noticing  that  she  had 
opened  her  purse  and  extracted  some  money,  the 
salesman  well  knew  that  she  had  decided  not  to 
buy  anything  else. 

But,  “Would  you  like  to  try  some  of  our  new 
tea?”  he  engagingly  inquired,  as  he  tied  up  the 
bag  of  coffee.  “I  don’t  like  tea,”  the  customer 
informed.  “Funny  thing  too,”  she  continued ; 
“every  time  I’ve  made  tea  it  tasted  different.” 
This  convinced  the  salesman  that  she  had  a poor 
method  of  brewing  tea ; so  he  told  how  he  pre- 
pared it  for  the  table,  and  suggested  that  if  she 
would  try  his  method  she  might  change  her 
opinion  about  teas. 

The  sale  was  made,  and  the  salesman  also  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  her  in  other  merchandise. 
Salesmen  will  dispose  of  more  tea  and  coffee 
if  they  educate  patrons  on  their  qualities  and 
proper  preparation. 

Colored  Bags  and  Souvenirs 
In  one  tea  and  coffee  store  the  proprietor  has 
made  a unique  experiment  with  the  paper  bags 
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This  year  we  have  given  our  customers  the  strongest  possible 
selling  cooperation  in  advertising.  Our  campaigns  included  a news- 
paper series  in  the  Spring  on  Domino  Syrup  and  Domino  Cane 
Sugars.  In  the  Summer,  the  famous  “Save  the  Fruit  Crop”  cam- 
paign on  Domino  Granulated  Sugar — and  now,  we  are  opening  the 
Fall  campaign  with  a powerful  magazine  campaign  in  four  colors 
and  black  and  white  on  Domino  Syrup. 

This  advertising  will  materially  increase  your  steady,  profitable 
demand  for  Domino  products. 


American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

**Su)eeten  it  with  Domino** 

Granulated,  Tablet,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 
Golden  Syrup 


— 

THE  CHEAPEST  FOOD 

quite  often  contains  more  real  nutriment  than  the  high-priced  foods 
and  is  more  easily  digested.  This  is  true  of 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

Considering  its  nutritive  value,  Shredded  Wheat  is  without  doubt  * 

the  cheapest  food  in  the  world  to-day.  It  is  100  per  cent,  whole 

wheat,  nothing  wasted,  nothing  thrown  away.  While  other  foods 

soared  to  war-time  prices  we  advanced  the  price  of  Shredded  Wheat 

very  little — so  little  your  customers  did  not  feel  it.  We  create  the 

demand  through  extensive  advertising.  We  ask  your  prompt  and 

friendly  co-operation  in  distributing  this  product,  assuring  you  a 

fair  profit  and  a steady  sale. 


Made  onJy  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  foe  Further  Information 
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he  uses.  Each  week  his  salesmen  pack  the  coffee 
in  bags  of  different  color,  and  by  checking  up  the 
remaining  bags  he  knows  just  how  many  pounds 
of  coffee  he  has  sold  in  a given  week.  Some 
colors,  he  says,  go  better  than  others.  The  change 
from  one  color  to  another  is  pleasing,  for  it  means 
variety,  and  this  attracts  patrons. 

One  tea  and  coffee  dealer  each  week  presents 
a souvenir  to  the  patron  making  the  most  pur- 
chases in  point  of  value;  thus  sales  are  bound  to 
increase  in  the  strife  for  that  prize.  The  winner 
is  announced  every  Monday,  when  many  people 
enter  to  buy  for  no  other  reason  than  to  learn 
who  the  winner  is. 

Blackboard  Announcements 

One  dealer  has  a large  blackboard  on  which 
he  lists  weekly  special  sales.  One  week  it  is  a 
special  brand  of  coffee,  another  one  of  tea,  still 
another  week  a brand  of  cocoa  is  featured.  Many 
people  watch  the  blackboard.  The  dealer  is  en- 
abled too  to  determine  what  articles  go  best  with 
his  customers,  for  he  tabulates  results.  Thus  ht 
is  constantly  experimenting  and  pushing  slow 
sellers  by  featuring  them. 

A dealer  encourages  his  patrons  to  make  sug- 
gestions about  the  general  management  of  his 
store ; it  is  surprising  with  what  results.  One 
discriminating  patron  sent  in  this  suggestion : “I 
don’t  like  the  way  one  of  your  salesmen  handles 
the  coffee  beans  when  filling  a bag.  Every  time 
he  measures  a pound  he  seems  uncertain  of  the 
quantity.  Near  the  end  he  takes  up  a handful 
of  beans,  drops  a few  into  the  bag,  takes  them 
out  again,  and  so  on.  He  handles  it  too  much.” 


THREE  PERCENT  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Georgia  Town  Invents  Coupon  System 
That  May  Develop  Into  a 
National  Organization 

By  Harold  F,  Podhaski 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

A RETAIL  merchandising  idea  that  is  unusual 
and  on  the  face  has  seeming  merit  as  a trade 
stimulator  was  recently  originated  at  Tifton,  Ga., 
in  the  incorporation  of  the  Three  Percent  Co, 
The  idea  is  in  the  nature  of  a Christmas  savings 
and  trading-stamp  plan  combined.  Only  retail 
dealers  who  are  members  of  the  organization  are 
entitled  to  its  benefits,  and  nearly  every  line  of 
business  is  represented  in  the  original  organization. 

Each  member  merchant  issues  to  customers  cer- 
tificates that  are  worth  3 cents  for  $1  of  mer- 
chandise purchased.  These  are  issued  to  the 
merchants  originally  by  the  Three  Percent  Co., 
which  makes  a small  profit  for  handling  the  de- 
tails of  the  operation. 


When  a customer  pays  cash  the  certificates  are 
given  at  once,  and  on  credit  accounts  are  given 
only  to  those  who  pay  their  bills  on  or  before 
the  10th  of  the  month.  Therefore  the  plan  has 
the  double  advantage  of  stimulating  trade  and 
making  customers  pay  bills  more  promptly. 

The  certificates  are  redeemable  at  a local  bank 
for  their  face  value  at  any  time  in  December  be-' 
fore  Christmas.  In  other  words,  the  customer 
patronizing  the  Three  Percent  stores  gets  back 
3 cents  of  every  $1  he  spends  during  the  year, 
and  gets  it  just  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  needed. 

The  Tifton  company  was  organized  by  a group 
of  business  men,  and  it  is  planned  not  only  to 
extend  it  through  Georgia,  but  later  possibly  make 
it  a national  organization. 


PROFITS  ON  TEA  AND  COFFEE 


Cafeteria  Man  Makes  383  Percent  Gross 
on  His  Cost  of  Coffee  and  544 
Percent  on  the  Tea 


"^HE  proprietor  of  a cafeteria  wrote  to  Ernest 
^ B.  Horwath  of  the  American  Restaurant, 
asking  what  profits  he  was  making  on  coffee  and 
tea,  with  the  following  result: 

I am  operating  a small  cafeteria  connected  with 
my  hotel,  serving  an  average  of  300  people  a day, 
and  would  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  giving 
me  some  detail  on  the  following  items : 

K How  much  percent  profit  should  I make  on 
coffee?  I pay  28  cents  a pound  and  sell  for  5 
cents  a cup ; there  are  also  about  50  employees  eat- 
ing free  of  charge. 

2.  Tea.  Bill  of  fare  price  10  cents.  I believe 
we  do  not  make  enough  profit  here. 

Answer  to  No.  1 


If  the  quality  of  your  coffee,  is  good,  one-half’ 
pound  should  be  sufficient  to  make  one  gallon  of 
coffee  for  your  cafeteria.  One  gallon  of  coffee 
produces  on  an  average  of  24  cups ; depending,  of 
course,  on  the  size  of  the  cup.  Therefore : 


Cost  1 lb.  of  ceffee $0.28 

2 pal.,  or  48  cups,  at  5 cents 2.40 

Less  allowance  of  25%  of  sellinp  price  for  cream...  .60 


Sales  credited  to  coffee $1.80 

Cost  per  pound 28 

Gross  profit $1.52 


Or  543%  gre-ss  profit  on  cost. 

If  you  sell  an  average  of  300  cups  a day : 
300  cups 

100  cups  plus  for  help  (2  cups  each) 


4f>0  cups  (at  48  cents  per  lb.) 

8^  pounds  at  28  cents $2.33 

Sales  300  cups  of  coffee  at  5 cents 15.00 

Less  allowance  of  25%  of  selling  price  for  cream...  3.75 

Sales  credited  to  coffee $11.25 

Sales  11.25 

Cost  2.33 


Profit  $8.92 

Or  383%  gross  profit  on  cost. 

Answer  to  No,  2 

You  are  selling  tea  for  10  cents  a cup.  You  did 
not  tell  us  how  much  you  are  paying  for  your  tea; 
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COCONUT 


all  “ way s.^ 


2 Kinds  In  Cans  2 Kinds  in  Packages 
THE  FRANKLIN  BAKER  CO.,  PH  I LA.- NEW  YORK 


“A  Can  of  ♦ . . 
Royal  Baking  Powder!” 

That’s  the  way  the  wise 
woman  starts  her  order  for 
the  Baking  Bee.  No  ifs  and 
huts  about  it ! She  says 
ROYAL  with  an  emphasis, 
determination  and  finality 
that  leave  no  room  for  mis- 
understanding. 

ROYAL 

Baking  Powder 

Absolutely  Pure 

Contains  No  Alum  - « 

Leaves  No  Bitter  Taste 


Mark  This  Pure 


Make  a pyramid  of 

Franklin  Golden  Syrup 

Mark  it — An  absolutely  pure, 
delicious  Cane  Syrup  and  you 
will  sell  large  quantities  of  it 
because  it  is  made  by 

The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 

“A  Franklin  Cane  Sugar  for  every  use'* 

Granulated.  Dainty  Lumps,  Powdered.  Confectioners.  Brown. 
Golden  Syrup 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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but  we  assume  $1.25  a pound,  with  100  individual 
bags  to  a pound,  which  would  be  1^4  cents  a bag. 


Cost  cents. 

Sales:  1 cup  of  tea $0.10 

Less  allowance  of  25%  of  selling  price  for  cream  .02 


Sales  credited  for  tea $0.07J^2 

Sales  (per  100  cups) 7.50 

Cost  (per  lOO  cups) 1.25 


Profit  $0.25 

Or  544%  on  cost. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  MEN  GO  TO  JAVA 
A group  of  175  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  including  their  families, 
sailed  on  the  Empire  State  early  last  month  for 
a tour  of  the  Orient  and  to  make  a special  stay 
to  look  into  Java  business  conditions.  They  are 
to  stop  at  Honolulu,  Japan,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
and  Manila,  and  are  due  at  Sourabaya  on  Nov. 
15,  to  spend  five  days  there. 


SALES  STIMULATORS 


A Quintet  of  Suggestions  on  How  to  Get 
Rid  of  Old  Goods  and  Attract 
Coffee  Customers 


By  Walter  Engard 

London,  Ohio 

Announce  that  during  a certain  month  a 
special  discount  of  10  percent  will  be  made 
upon  all  purchases  made  at  your  store  during  some 
three-day  period  in  the  month ; the  three  days 
to  be  kept  a secret  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
a refund  check  will  be  mailed  to  every  customer 
that  your  records  show  purchased  goods  on  one 
of  the  three  days,  this  to  cover  the  10  percent  dis- 
count on  their  purchases.  A record  should  be 
made  of  every  sale  and  a duplicate  given  to  the 
customer.  The  sale  should  be  given  wide  pub- 
licity through  newspapers  and  a window  display. 
Drygoods  and  department  stores  have  used  the 
plan  with  wonderful  success.  Why  not  the  grocer? 
Unloading  Old  Stock 

No  doubt  you  have  on  hand  considerable  mer- 
chandise that  is  moving  slowly  or  goods  that  are 
not  selling  at  all,  in  which  you  have  tied  up  capital 
that  could  be  used  more  profitably  elsewhere.  Go 
over  your  stock  carefully,  listing  all  such  articles, 
and  then  make  up  a number  of  assortments  that 
you  can  sell  at  $1 ; of  course  the  price  being  cut 
considerably.  Place  each  assortment  into  a cheap 
split  basket  and  cover  so  that  the  contents  cannot 
be  seen ; then  advertise  that  on  a certain  day  you 
will  sell  the  baskets  at  $1  each  to  purchasers  of 
at  least  $2.50  worth  of  groceries.  Announce  in 
your  advertisement  that  the  baskets  contain  first-- 
class  merchandise,  the  quality  of  which  is  guar- 
anteed. See  that  the  offer  and  the  goods  receive 


proper  display  both  in  the  window  and  inside  the 
store,  and  call  customers’  attention  to  them. 

House  to  House  with  Canned  Goods 
A central  Ohio  grocer  found  that  he  had  an 
unusual  quantity  of  canned  fruits  on  hand  which 
he  wished  to  dispose  of  before  the  new  pack  came 
in.  He  engaged  a young  man  to  sell  the  goods 
in  a house-to-house  canvass.  The  latter  carried 
a case  with  samples  and  sold  only  quantity  orders. 
Not  only  did  this  dispose  of  the  stock  of  canned 
fruits,  but  it  was  mighty  profitable  and  served  to 
introduce  the  grocer’s  line  to  the  trade. 

A Sale  in  the  Vestibule 
If  you  have  a fairly  large  vestibule  in  the  en- 
trance to  your  store,  build  a large  display  of 
canned  goods  in  the  center.  Take  canned  corn 
at  three  for  a quarter,  for  instance,  and  build  a 
large  circular  pyramid  about  five  feet  high.  Place 
upon  it  a large  sign  announcing  the  price  and 
watch  results.  The  same  plan  may  be  used  with 
better  canned  goods,  as  peas,  tomatoes,  peaches, 
etc.  A good  plan  is  to  display  three  or  four 
different  fruits  in  the  same  display,  announcing 
a price  for  a dozen  cans  assorted. 

- Serve  Coffee  to  Customers 
To  stimulate  sales  in  your  coffee  department,  put 
on  a special  demonstration  during  which  time  you 
serve  a cup  'of  good  coffee  to  every  visitor.  Se- 
cure a good-size  coffee  urn,  and  have  an  efficient 
saleswoman  in  charge  who  will  talk  coffee,  ex- 
plaining the  various  brands.  A special  price  on 
coffee  in  quantities  of  three  and  six  pounds  should 
be  made  during  this  sale  and  an  effort  made  to 
sell  every  visitor  at  least  three  pounds. 


A NEW  ANNIVERSARY  IDEA 


Goldpieces  and  Coupon  Disks  in  Huge 
Cakes  Attract  New  Customers — 
Other  Sales  Stunts 


By  Harold  F.  Podhaski 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

*^HERE  is  nothing  new  about  the  anniversary- 
sale  idea ; but  a merchant  in  Pennsylvania 
recently  conducted  a unique  one. 

He  had  two  large  cakes  baked  in  a local  shop, 
each  weighing  more  than  100  pounds.  A num- 
ber of  $2.50  goldpieces  were  mixed  with  the 
batter  and  baked  into  one  of  the  cakes.  In  the 
other,  instead  of  goldpieces,  metal  disks  were 
used.  It  was  the  store’s  third  anniversary,  and 
there  were  three  candles  in  each  cake.  For  two 
days  the  cakes  were  on  display  in  the  store 
windows,  and  they  were  also  extensively  adver- 
tised. 

On  the  day  of  the  sale  the  cake  containing  the 
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PRICE  IS  INCIDENTAL  TO 
QUALITY - 

The  sale  of 

ASTOR 

COFFEE 

was  built  on  quality  and  stimulated  by  a 
constant  advertising  policy.  When  a 
woman  buys  Astor  Coffee  from  you,  it’s 
the  quality  she  is  thinking  of — not  the 
cost  of  the  pound. 

B.  Fischer  & Co.,  Inc. 

190-198  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


“The 
Survival 
of  the 
Fittest" 

“The  Brand  That  Breuot 
the  Beat” 

To  no  field  of  endeavor  is  the  old  maxim 
more  directly  applicable  than  to  that  of  mer- 
cantile striving.  For  nearly  threescore  years, 
through  fair  weather  and  foul,  merchants 
have  pinned  their  faith  to  SEAL  BRAND 
COFFEE  and  have  successfully  weathered 
every  storm.  It  is  to-day  what  it  was  a 
half  century  or  more  ago — THE  LEADING 
FINE  COFFEE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

CHASE  & SANBORN’S 

Seal  Brand  Coffee 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  MONTREAL 


CARNATION  MILK 
advertising  appears 
regularly  in  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  and  other  national 
magazines.  It  is  making  sales 
for  you  constantly,  turning  your 
stock  quickly  and  sending  new 
customers  into  your  store.  Link 
your  place  of  business  with 
this  advertising.  It  pays. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Company 

1133  Consumers  Building,  Chicago 
1233  Stuart  Building,  Seattle 
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goldpieces  was  the  first  to  be  cut  up,  and  a 
piece  was  given  to  everybody  making  a purchase. 
It  was  so  large  that  several  hundred  pieces  were 
obtained,  and  very  few  people  were  disappointed. 
Many  of  the  customers  found  $2.50  goldpieces  in 
their  cake.  When  this  cake  was  exhausted  the 
other  was  cut  up  and  distributed  in  the  same 
manner.  People  securing  a piece  containing  one 
of  the  metal  disks  were  given  a dollar’s  worth 
of  merchandise  in  exchange  for  the  disk. 

The  plan  was  so  novel  that  hundreds  visited 
the  store  and  most  of  them  took  advantage  of  the 
anniversary  sale  prices.  The  store  made  several 
hundred  percent  on  its  investment  in  time,  effort, 
and  money. 

Advertising  with  Postals 
The  proprietor  of  a general  store  in  a small 
community  has  obtained  excellent  results  with 
postal-card  advertising.  He  adopted  this  medium 
of  publicity  because  there  was  no  newspaper  in  his 
town.  His  mailing  list  comprises  2,000  names  of 
farmers  within  a radius  of  several  miles.  He  has 
a multigraph,  and  each  week  sends  this  entire 
list  a postal  card  setting  forth  a few  specials  to  be 
offered  the  coming  Saturday. 

Window  Shopping  Night 
Just  before  the  opening  of  spring,  summer,  fall, 
and  winter,  the  retail  merchants’  association  of  a 
large  southern  city  holds  what  is  termed  a ‘Win- 
dow Shopping  Night.”  Every  store  cooperates, 
arranging  unusual  window  displays,  mostly  of 
a seasonable  nature.  For  several  days  before  the 
event  it  is  advertised  in  local  newspapers  by  the 
association,  and  the  editorial  departments  of  the 
papers  give  it  considerable  free  publicity.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  go  downtown  just  to  view  the 
displays,  which  have  proved  a winner. 

Streetcar  Tickets  for  Customers 
A store  in  Atlanta  gives  its  customers  streetcar 
tickets  instead  of  trading  stamps  or  similar  in- 
ducements. Three  tickets  are  given  when  pur- 
chases amount  to  $5,  which  represents  about  four 
percent.  In  all  its  advertising  the  store  prints 
two  or  three  lines  relative  to  this  plan. 

Why  He  Won’t  Cash  Checks 
A merchant  in  a medium-sized  city  of  Alabama 
has  attached  half  a dozen  worthless  checks  cashed 
by  him  within  the  year  to  a sheet  of  cardboard. 


and  above  each  is  written  the  reason  why  it  was 
refused  by  the  bank.  Four  were  returned  because 
of  insufficient  funds,  one  because  the  signer  had 
no  account  whatever  in  that  bank,  and  the  sixth 
turned  out  to  be  a forgery.  At  the  top  of  the 
cardboard  is  printed  the  following:  Here  Are  Six 
Good  Reasons  Why  We  Cannot  Cash  Checks  for 
People  We  Do  Not  Know.”  The  cardboard  is 
fastened  in  plain  view  on  the  outside  of  the 
cashier’s  cage,  and  has  served  to  eliminate  almost 
entirely  requests  of  that  nature. 

Attracting  High  School  Students 
A department  store  in  Los  Angeles  attrac 
youths  by  devoting  part  of  its  advertising  space 
in  newspapers  to  high  school  news  once  or  twice 
a week.  The  plan  not  only  is  creating  goodwill 
among  students,  but  is  producing  direct  results 
for  the  store. 


lUant  A&uerttaem^nta 


Classified  want  advertisements  under  regular  head- 
ing, $3  for  twenty- five  words  or  less.  Additional  words 
four  cents  each.  Pavable  cash  with  order. 


WANTED — Expert  coffee  roaster,  who  can  test  roasts  to 
know  that  they  are  neither  under-  nor  over-roasted. 
Only  an  expert  need  correspond.  Write,  giving  ex- 
perience and  knowledge.  Paul  de  Lima  Co.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 


W.ANTED — By  an  old-established  retail  tea  and  coffee 
business,  located  in  the  Middle  West,  an  experienced 
wagon-route  man.  who  could  take  practical  charge  of  a 
large  number  of  agents.  Owner  would  consider  making 
him  a partner  in  business.  This  is  an  exceptional  op- 
portunity. Address  Box  580,  The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager.  Experience  in  roast- 
ing and  blending,  and  understands  buying  of  green 
coffee.  Address  Box  581,  The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade 
Journal. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — One  second-hand  four-cylinder 
Burns  tilting  sample  roaster  with  motor;  no  cooler 
attachment.  Aborn  & Cushman,  77  Front  St.,  New 
York. 


FOR  SALE — Latest  model  all  steel  Lambert  peanut 
blancher,  motor  driven;  used  about  four  months.  Con- 
dition good  as  new.  G.  E.  Bursley  & Co.,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Duplex  automatic  net  weighers.  Guar- 
anteed good  working  order.  $75  each.  One  Little 
Wonder,  practically  new,  $100.  Address  Box  579,  The 
Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


FOR  SALE — Two  one-bag  coffee  roasters,  Jabez  Bums 
No.  6 roasting  outfit.  Cbeap'.  Box  578,  THE  TEA  &. 
COFFEE  TRADE  JOURNAL. 


EMPIRE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Butchers*  STORE  FURNISHINGS  Restaurants’ 

SCALES,  CANISTERS.  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 
ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILUS 

272-274  West  Broadway  New  York  City 

Write  for  complete  CataJogue 
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WHO’S  WHO  IM  THE  TRADE 


EDWIN  R.  GODFREY 

Founder  and  Active  Head  of  E.  R.  Godfrey  ^ Sons 
Co.,  Milwaukee 

See  page  834 
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Coffee  seeds  cov- 
ered with  thin 
skin. 


Green  coffee 
ready  for  roast- 
ing. 


Roasted  coffee 
ready  for  grind- 
ing. 


Packing  tea  for 
export. 


Winnowing  and 
sorting. 


Rcfiring  in  tile 
])an. 


Shipping. 


Tea  Plantation. 


Rolling  by  ma- 
chinery. 


Picking. 


Steaming  and 
cooling. 


Dried  cofEee  beans 
containing  seeds. 


C'o'.utcsy  of  Field  Museum. 

A-B-C  OF  TEA  AND  COFFEE  VISUALIZED  IN  CHICAGO  SCHOOLS 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

C The  Chicago  School  Board  is  cooperating  with  Field  Museum  in  bring- 
ing elaborate  and  accurate  exhibits  of  the  natural  history  of  food  products 
before  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  CT  A new  constructive  method 
of  teaching  has  been  adopted,  telling  the  students  what  to  do,  instead 
of  issuing  warnings;  even  the  usual  maledictions  of  alcohol  and  ciga- 
rets  are  omitted.  Cl  Business  men  say  that  all  industries  will  benefit 
from  the  innovation.  CT  Here  is  a full  description  of  the  rise  and  growth 
of  this  advanced  form  of  pedagogy. 

By  Frank  Hilton  Madison 
Chicago, 


want  to  study  aliout  coffee  and  tea.  Can 
you  send  us  some  cases  of  specimens  of 

them?” 

It  was  a letter  from  a teacher  in  one  of  the 
schools  out  “back  of  the  yards”  in  Chicago,  the 
homes  of  many  nationalities  to  the  south  and  west 
of  the  stockyards.  The  youngsters,  repre.senting 
a dozen  different  races,  wanted  to  know  more 
about  coffee  and  tea  than  their  textbooks  could 
tell 'them. 

These  youngsters  were  more  than  delighted 
when  they  saw  the  exhibit  of  tea  that  the  motor 
truck  from  the  N.  W.  Harris  Public  School 
Extension  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory left  at  their  building  a day  or  so  later. 
Studying  about  tea  this  way  was  the  next  best 
thing  to  going  to  the  movies, — they  could  learn 
everything  about  the  tea  business  from  what 
looked  like  a doll’s  house,  or  a number  of  theater 
stages  with  little  Japanese  dolls.  The  best  of  it 
all  was  that  it  was  true,  because  the  museum  had 
sent  to  Japan  to  have  the  little  cases  and  tiny 
'actors  made. 

The  Tea  Display 

First  they  saw  the  tea  itself ; but  a Japanese 
artist  had  mounted  the  leaves  in  front  of  a painted 
background  so  that  they  saw  a tea  plantation, 
teas  growing  on  the  hillside,  and  Alt.  Fujiyama 
in  the  distance.  Next  there  were  the  little  Jap- 
anese doll  women  dressed  in  native  costume  pick- 
ing tea  leaves  from  the  bushes.  From  there  on 
their  eyes  followed  the  tiny  figures  through  the 
different  stages,  until  they  came  to  the  scene  of 
carrying  chests  of  tea  out  in  boats  to  the  ocean 
steamers,  where  it  was  loaded  for  America. 

They  saw  the  little  dolls  preparing  the  tea 
leaves  by  light  firing  and  then  cooling;  rolling 
and  separating  the  coarser  leaves ; the  second  and 
last  firing;  sejjarating  dust  and  weighing  and 
packing  the  tea  into  chests ; covering  the  chests 
with  matting  and  labeling;  and  the  start  of  the 
trip  to  this  country.  Then,  in  large  frames  on 
each  side  of  the  case,  were  labels  that  told  a lot 
about  tea, — how  important  it  was  as  a beverage 
aiul  as  an  article  of  commerce;  that  it  came  from 


China,  Ceylon,  India,  Formosa,  and  Java  as  well 
as  Japan,  and  how  it  was  handled  in  different 
countries. 

This  traveling  exhibit  of  tea  (there  are  several 
duplicates  of  it)  is  one  of  more  than  800  prac- 
tical collections  that  are  circulated  through  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  of  Chicago  by  this 
extension  of  the  Field  Aluseum.  Among  the  250 
subjects — which  are  constantly  being  increased — 
are  cases  devoted  to  coffee,  vanilla,  nutmeg,  cocoa, 
.and  coconut.  All  of  them  show  the  raw  materials, 
as  many  of  the  stages  of  treatment  or  prepara- 
tion as  possible,  and  generally  the  shape  in  which 
they  reach  the  market  and  home. 

The  Coffee  Exhibit 

Although  the  coffee  exhibits  are  limited  to  the 
plant,  the  green  coffee,  and  the  roasted  coffee, 
the  case  devoted  to  that  subject  is  of  interest  to 
pupils  because  so  few  of  them  know  anything 
about  it.  Note  how  the  label  describing  it  has 
no  long  Latin  words  to  make  the  child  think  the 
exhibit  is  not  intended  for  him  but  for  scientific 

grownups.  It  reads  like  this : 

“Coffee  is  the  seed  of  a small  tree,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  evergreen  and  leathery ; the  flowers 
are  small,  fragrant,  and  white;  and  the  entire 
appearance  of  the  tree  is  very  pleasing. 

“The  crop  from  a full-grown  tree  may  amount 
to  two  pounds  of  coffee  beans. 

“The  trea  is  usually  kept  trimmed  to  a height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet  for  convenience  in  picking. 

“The  fruit  (berries,  as  it  is  sometimes  called), 
when  ripe,  is  of  bright  red  color  and  about  the 
size  of  a cherry.  It  contains  two  seeds,  some- 
times called  beans,  each  covered  by  a thin  ?Kin, 
then  by  a thick  tough  skin,  and  the  whole  in- 
closed in  a pulp  which  holds  the  two  seeds  with 
the  flat  sides  together. 

“The  berries  are  picked  when  ripe  and  spread 
out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  After  drying,  the  hulls 
and  the  thin  and  thick  skins  are  removed  by 
machinery. 

“When  thoroughly  cleaned  and  ready  for  ship- 
ment, the  beans  are  known  as  green  coffee. 

“Brazil  leads  the  world  in  its  production  of 
coffee,  exceeding  all  other  countries  combined. 
Mexico.  Central  America,  Venezuela,  West  Indies, 
Hawaii,  Java,  and  Arabia  also  grow  large  quan- 
tities of  coffee. 

“The  trade  in  coffee  is  of  great  importance. 
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The  United  States  uses  a billion  pounds  of  coffee 
a year,  which  is  a greater  amount  than  any  other 
country  uses. 

“The  flavor  of  coffee  is  developed  by  roasting 
green  coffee  The  roasting  is  usually  done  near 
the  place  where  it  is  consumed,  not  long  before 
llie  coffee  i^  to  be  used.” 

Mow  Te.\  Is  Described 

'fhe  fcfllowing  descriptive  matter  accompanies 
the  tea  exhibit : 

“An  evergreen  shrub,  the  dried  leaves  of  which 
are  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  com- 
merce and  yield  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and 
extensively  used  of  all  non-alcoholic  beverages. 

“The  tea-bush  thrives  best  in  China,  Japan, 
Ceylon,  India,  Formosa,  and  China.  Under  cul- 
tivation it- usually  grows  four  to  eight  feet  high, 
and  lives  30  to  50  years.  The  plants  are  fre- 
(luently  trimmed  and  sometimes  cut  down  to  in- 
(luce  new  shoots  to  grow.  It  has  numerous 
liranches  ar.d  smooth  tapering  leaves,  one  to  three 
inches  long,  with  edges  notched  like  saw-teeth. 
The  flowers  are  rather  large,  white,  and  fragrant. 

“Teas  are  named  from  the  countries  from  which 
they  are  exported.  Tea  hushes  are  all  practically 
alike.  The  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  tea 
sold  in  the  market  arise  not  from  different  varie- 
ties of  the  plant,  but  from  (1)  differences  in  the 
age  of  leaf  and  time  of  gathering,  young  leaves 
or  leaf  buds  gathered  in  the  spring  giving  the 
best  tea;  (2)  difference  in  atmospheric  influences 
during  growth  or  time  of  harvesting,  sunny 
weather  giving  the  best;  (3)  differences  in  soil; 
(4)  different  modes  of  manipulation  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  roasting,  leaves  from  the  same  tree 
at  the  same  time  becoming  green  tea  or  black 
tea  according  to  treatment;  (5)  assortment  and 
separation  or  mixture  of  various  sizes  and  quan- 
tities of  the  leaf,  or  a process  of  sifting  and  win- 
nowing. 

“Picking  of  the  leaves  begins  after  the  plant 
is  two  or  three  years  old.  In  China,  Japan,  and 
Formosa  they  are  picked  three  or  four  times  dur- 
ing spring  ^and  early  summer.  In  Japan  and 
China  the  first  crop  of  the  season  is  the  best, 
while  in  Formosa  the  third  crop  is  the  best.  In 
Ceylon  and  India  the  leaves  are  picked  nearly 
every  week  throughout  the  year,  except  in  May, 
June,  and  July.  September  pickings  are  deemed 
the  best. 

“The  customary  manner  of  preparing  green 
(unfermented)  tea  is  to  pick  the  leaves  by  hand, 
heat  them  for  a few  moments  over  a charcoal 
• fire,  sort,  clean,  roll,  screen  the  leaves,  and  refire 
for  half  an  hour  or  more,  then  pack  for  export. 
Black  (fermented)  teas  are  withered,  fired,  sorted, 
sifted,  and  packed. 

“In  India  and  C'eylon  nearly  all  the  work  ex- 
cept picking  the  leaves  from  the  bush  is  done 
iiy  machinery,  while  in  other  countries  much  of 
the  work  is  done  by  hand.” 

Nutmeg  and  Mace 

Nutmeg  and  mace  are  ,so  described  in  the  chart 
accompanying  the  exhibit : 

“A  bushy,  fragrant  tree  with  dark,  shining 
leaves.  It  grows  to  a height  of  about  25  feet. 
It  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies  and  now  culti- 
vated in  all  wet  tropic  regions.  The  flowers  are 
of  opposite  sexes,  the  trees  being  either  male  or 
female.  The  nutmegs  are  obtained  only  from  the 


female  trees.  The  round  or  oval  fruit,  which 
closely  resembles  a small  peach  in  size  and  shape, 
is  at  first  green,  but  becomes  yellow  on  ripening. 

“It  includes,  first,  a rather  thick,  fleshy  skin ; 
secondly,  the  substance  covering  the  outer  shell 
of  the  nutmeg,  known  as  mace,  a valuable  spice, 
next  the  shell ; and  finally  the  kernel  or  commer- 
■ •ial  nutmeg.  When  the  thick  skin  of  the  fruit 
becomes  dry  and  sejiarates,  exposing  the  scarlet- 
colored  mace,  the  fruits  are  gathered  and  the 
outer  part  discarded. 

“The  mace  is  carefully  removed  to  avoid  break- 
a.p'e,  flattened  out,  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  by 
artificial  means.  Several  months  are  required  to 
cure  it.  During  this  time  it  changes  from  scarlet 
to  the  yellowish  color  in  which  state  it  is  used 
as  a condiment. 

“After  the  mace  has  been  removed,  the  seeds 
are  dried  in  ovens  or  in  the  sun  for  several 
weeks,  until  the  kernels  rattle  in  the  thin  seed- 
ccat.  The  latter  is  then  broken,  and  the  kernels 
or  nutmegs  cleaned,  washed  with  lime  to  prevent 
sprouting  and  insect  depredation,  after  which  they 
arc  assorted  and  packed  for  export  for  culinar3^ 
and  medicinal  purposes.” 

How  THE  Exhibits  Are  Used 

There  is  no  prescribed  use  of  these  exhibits  in 
teaching;  that  is,  the  museum  dees  not  under- 
take to  do  more  than  loan  specimens  that  will 
interest  the  clr'id  in  things  that  are  a part  of  its 
daily  life.  The  information  given  on  the  labels, 
including  the  large  framed  descriptive  label  on 
each  case,  is  to  the  point,  tells  the  sources,  the 
process  involved,  and  the  uses ; but  it  is  correct. 

Some  teachers  use  the  cases  in  connection  with 
geography.  In  the  high  schools  they  may  be 

used  by  botany  classes.  Primary  and  interme- 
diate pupils  are  called  upon  to  writq  compositions 
about  the  materials  they  have  studied.  One 
school  uses  the  specimens  for  models  in  drawing 
classes  whenever  possible.  Each  exhibit  is  studied 
in  every  class  in  a school  building,  where  it 
remains  for  three  weeks.  Incidentally  it  is  shown 
to  the  parents  in  the  neighborhood  and  others  who 
attend  the  community-center  gatherings  in  the 
school  buildings  at  nights.  Some  of  the  cases 
are  used  in  the  continuation  schools  for 

ex-.soldiers. 

No  More  Scares  or  Warnings 

Notwithstanding  that  a great  part  of  the  teach- 
ing on  a subject  is  left  to  the  individual  teacher, 
the  general  policy  of  Chicago  schools  is  construc- 
tive. The  Board  of  Education  has  come  out 
flat-footedly  against  having  “bugaboo  scares”  in 
the  textbooks.  Even  the  warnings  on  alcohol  and 
the  cigaret  will  be  left  out  of  the  books  that 
the  board  is  putting  into  the  schools.  This  sig- 
nificant throwing  of  old  methods  into  the  scrap- 
heap  was  emphasized  at  a meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Education  early  in  November,  when  Trustee 
Hart  Hanson  declared: 

“These  books  won’t  devote  pa^es  to  advising 
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students  what  not  to  do,  but  will  give  space  to 
■ telling  them  what  to  do  to  live  long  and  without 
illness.” 

Such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  School 
Board  and  incorporated  into  the  course  of  study 
(its  in  well  with  the  educational  work  done  l>y 
these  traveling  exhibits  from  the  Field  Museum. 
By  having  the  actual  specimens  for  a starting 
point,  by  having  accurate  and  interesting  infor- 
mation as  a basis,  the  child  is  taught  to  search 
for  his  own  knov/ledge  and  to  make  his  own 
opinions.  This  means  that  ultimately  grownups 
will  be  prejudiced  no  longer  against  coffee,  tea, 
and  certain  spices,  for  it  is  the  ideas  implanted 
in  the  child  that  stick. 

If  you  tell  the  child,  as  one  of  the  labels  does, 
that  “the  trade  in  coffee  is  of  great  importance. 
'I'he  United  States  uses  a billion  pounds  of  coffee 
a year,  which  is  a greater  amount  than  any  other 
country  uses.”  you  have  given  him  a constructive 
fact  to  ponder.  Just  let  him  barely  perceive  how 
many  persons  it  takes  to  use  up  such  a large 
quantity  of  coffee,  then  let  him  remark  to  him- 
self that  he  doesn't  notice  any  coffee  victims 
anywhere,  and  he  is  likely  to  be  skeptical  of  any 
attempt  to  inoculate  him  with  the  oldfime  school 
ideas  on  the  harmfuh.ess  of  coffee  and  tea.  He 
isn’t  going  to  be  afraid  of  anything  that  he  knows, 
and  he  is  going  to  know  something  about  coffee. 


Where  the  Industries  Benefit 

That’s  where  the  coffee,  tea,  and  spice  indus- 
tries are  going  to  benefit  by  this  novel  plan  of 
education, — the  coming  generations  are  going  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  products.  In  fact,  that  is 
the  idea  back  of  the  whole  thing, — getting  ac- 
(luainted  with  the  things  the  child  will  meet  in 
everyday  life  in  home,  in  industry,  and  in  nature. 
Leading  teachers  and  sociologists  told  the  late 
N.  W.  Harris,  a Chicago  banker,  that  the  plan 
would  do  it.  Therefore  he  left  a foundation  of 
$250,000  for  the  Field  Museum  to  send  economic 
and  natural-history  specimens  through  the  schools. 

Although  modern  museum  men  have  been 
working  to  make  their  exhibits  of  value  as  ap- 
plied to  industry  and  life,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
get  the  pro])cr  contact  with  children  that  would 
be  most  benclited.  Notwithstanding  that  scliool 
children  are  always  admitted  free,  less  than  a 
tenth  of  the  Chicago  pupils  visited  the  Field 
Museum  each  year.  And  then,  as  naturally  would 
be  expected,  they  were  in  a holiday  mood  and 
little  inclined  to  listen  to  the  teacher’s  talks.  The 
idea  of  taking  the  specimens  to  the  schools  was 
advocated  before  a meeting  of  national  educators 
by  Dr.  Frederick  J.  .Skiff,  director  of  Field 
Museum;  but  it  was  10  years  before  the  Harris 
gift  made  it  possible. 

Inasmuch  as  the  exhibits  were  to  include  the 


(On  left.)  Ripe 
nutmeg,  opened  to 
show  the  scarlet- 
covered  mace  cov- 
ering the  seed. 

Dried  mace,  com- 
mercial form. 

(On  right.)  Xut- 
meg  seeds,  witli 
covering  of  dried 
mace. 

Nutmeg  seeds,  one 
with  shell  i)artly 
removed  to  show 
kernel. 

N n t m e g as  it 
comes  from  the 
shell;  the  other 
washed  with  lime. 

('ontainers  o f 
gn  nnd  nutmeg. 


NUTMEG  AND  MACE  AS  EXIllBITEJ)  h'Ok  CIIIC.XGO  .STMOOI.  ClllUikILN 
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Ibrds  and  animals  that  the  child  would  see  around 
his  home, — to  teach  him  healthful  recreation, — as 
well  as  the  manufacture  of  things  like  paper, 
dishes,  textiles,  steel,  iron,  paints,  etc.,  there  was 
much  work  to  be  done.  Although  the  Field 
}^luseiim  has  great  resources,  there  was  still  ma- 
terial to  be  collected.  In  some  collections  the 
cooperation  of  manufacturers  was  necessary.  For 
instance,  spices  have  been  furnished  by  Sprague, 
Warner  & Co.,  chocolate  by  Walter  Baker  & Co., 
and  coconut  by  Franklin  Baker. 

What  the  Cases  Show 

In  working  out  the  exhibits  Curator  S.  C. 
.Simms  put  himself  into  place  of  those  who  were 
to  use  the  cases.  “What  will  a child  want  to 
know  about  this?”  he  asked  himself.  Thus  in 
the  cacao  collection  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
cast  of  a cacao  pod,  the  fruit  opened  to  show 
how  the  beans  grow.  The  other  contents  of  this 
case  are  cacao  beans,  shells,  and  nibs,  cocoa,  cboc- 
olate,  and  cocoa  butter  for  cosmetics. 

Not  only  the  foodstuffs  are  shown,  but  the  by- 
products as  well,  for  each  subject  is  taken  from 
its  botanical  starting  point.  For  instance,  the 
coconut  case  will  display  coconut  husks,  matting, 
refu.se  used  for  fertilizer,  baled  coir  for  rope- 
making  and  as  a substitute  for  curled  hair  in 
furniture  stuffing,  and  coir  yarn. 

In  the  vanilla  case  is  shown  a small  section 
of  a vanilla  plant,  natural  size,  a commercial 
package  of  vanilla  fruit  (beans),  and  a tube 
of  vanilla  extract  made  from  the  beans. 

The  nutmeg  plant  is  displayed  in  the  nutmeg 
case,  the  substance  covering  the  outer  shell  of 
the  nutmeg,  known  as  mace,  next  the  shell,  and 
finally  the  kernel  or  commercial  nutmeg. 

Each  collection  is  shown  in  a handsome  glass- 
covered  mahogany  case  24  inches  long,  21  inches 
high,  and  three  to  seven  inches  deep.  These  cases 
stand  on  special  display  racks  in  the  classrooms 
and  have  handles  so  that  they  may  be  carried 
from  room  to  room.  They  are  transported  from 
school  to  school  on  a motor  car  with  a specially 
designed  body. 

The  specimens  are  mounted  on  black-painted 
thin  v/ooden  tablets,  usually  about  three  by  five 
inches.  Powdered  or  grained  substances  are 
shown  in  glass-lidded  boxes,  which,  like  the 
wooden  tablets,  are  screwed  to  the  backs  of  the 
cases.  Like  the  merchant’s  show  Avindows,  the 
“goods”  are  up  near  the  glass  where  they  may 
be  examined.  Each  specimen  is  plainly  labeled. 

Good  Influence  for  Citizenship 

Business  men  who  have  studied  these  exhibits 
say  that  they  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  any  in- 
dustry whose  products  ar<|  shown.  The  next 


generation  will  have  a better  acquaintance  with 
the  products.  Clerks  who  studied,  say,  tea  or 
coffee  in  the  grade  schools  will  be  better,  clerks. 
Above  all,  workers  in  business  will  be  more  con- 
te.ited,  because  they  will  have  remained  in  school 
longer  and  secured  a solider  foundation  for  life. 
They  will  be  kept  in  school  by  making  study  more 
attractive  to  them.  Also  they  will  find  some 
pleasure  in  enjoying  nature  and,  finding  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  the  hectic  pleasures  that 
are  common  today,  will  be  better  citizens. 

The  children  themselves  and  the  teachers  are 
enthusiastic  about  this  method  of  visual  educa- 
tion. There  are  thousands  of  letters  on  file  in 
Dr.  Simms’  office  from  teachers  and  pupils  show- 
ing how  practically  the  exhibits  have  been  applied. 
Educators  all  over  the  country  have  become  inter- 
ested. Mme.  Maria  Montessori,  the  noted 
authority  on  child-training  methods,  in  an  unso- 
licited letter  called  it  “a  most  desirable  contribu- 
tion to  school  work  and  education  generally.” 

Other  cities  have  been  taking  active  steps  to 
introduce  the  idea  of  visual  education  in  econo- 
mics and  natural  history  through  their  schools  and 
museums,  among  those  mentioned  being  Cleve- 
land, Philadeljihia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Milwaukee.  Therefore,  the  time 
may  come  when  tea  and  coffee  will  be  taught  in 
the  schools  of  the  country  as  they  should  be, — 
by  giving  the  children  acquaintance  with  actual 
specimens  and  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
learn  the  truth  about  them  themselves. 


EFFECT  OF  TEA 

W.  McDougall  and  May  Smith  record  the  re- 
sults of  their  study  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  and 
some  other  materials  during  normal  and  fatigued 
conditions  in  Special  Report,  Series  56  of  the 
Medical  Research  Council,  1920.  Judging  from 
the  results  secured  with  fhe  windmill  illusion 
test,  alcohol  and  chloroform  appear  to  raise 
synaptic  resistance,  while  tea  appears  to  lower 
it.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, when  strained,  maintains  its  efficiency  for  a 
time  by  producing  a stimulant  substance,  perhaps 
alkaloidal. — Trigg. 


THEOBROMIN  DERIVATIVES 
British  patent'  155,748  (May  27,  1920)  was 
granted  to  Society  Chimique  des  Usines  du  Rhone, 
Anciennement  Gillard,  P.  Monnet  et  Cartier,  for 
a method  of  preparing  derivatives  of  theobromin, 
the  principal  alkaloid  of  cocoa.  The  dialkylamino- 
ethyl  derivatives  are  prepared  by  the  interaction 
of  chloroethyldialkylamins  with  a metallic  salt 
of  theobromin.  By  the  addition  of  the  requisite 
mineral  acid,  the  neutral  salt  of  the  base,  as  for 
example  the  hydroclorid,  can  be  obtained.— Trigg. 
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THE  COFFEE  CUP  AND  THE  SUGAR  BOWL 

By  Fred  Mason 

N ice  President  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  coffee  cup  and  the  sugar  bowl  are  inseparable  table  companions.  Most  of  us 
did  not  realize  this  until  the  war  came,  with  its  attendant  restrictions  on  every- 
thing we  did,  and  we  found  that  the  sugar  bowl  had  disappeared  from  all  public  eating 
places.  No  longer  could  we  make  an  unlimited  number  of  trips  to  the  sugar  bowl  to 
sweeten  our  coffee,  but  we  had  to  be  content  with  what  was  doled  out  to  us  with 
scrupulous  care,  a quantity  so  small  at  times  that  it  gave  only  a hint  of  sweetness  to 
our  national  beverage. 

Then  it  was  that  we  really  appreciated  how  indispensable  the  proper  amount  of 
sugar  was  to  a good,  savory  cup  of  coffee,  and . we  missed  it  as  much  as  we  should 
seasoning  from  certain  cooked  foods.  Secretly  we  consoled  ourselves  with  the  prom- 
ise that  if  the  day  ever  came  when  sugar  bowls  made  their  appearance  once  more,  filled 
temptingly  with  the  svveet  granules  that  were  “gone  but  not  forgotten,”  we  should  put 
an  extra  lump  or  an  additional  spoonful  of  sugar  into  our  coffee  to  help  us  forget  the 
joyless  war  days. 

Since  sugar  is  so  necessary  to  our  enjoyment  of  this  popular  beverage,  it  is  obvious 
that  a considerable  part  of  all  the  sugar  we  consume  must  find  its  way  into  the  national 
coffee  cup.  The  stupendous  amount  of  40,000,000,000  cups  of  coffee  is  consumed  in  this 
country  each  year.  Taking  two  teaspoonfuls  or  two  lumps  as  a fair  average  per  cup, 
we  find  that  about  800,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  almost  one-tenth  of  our  total  annual 
consumption,  are  required  to  sweeten  Uncle  Sam’s  coffee  cup.  This  is  specially  signifi- 
cant when  one  considers  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Australia,  the  United  States 
consumes  more  sugar  percapita  than  any  country  on  earth. 

Sugar  adds  high  food  value  to  the  stimulative  virtues  of  coffee.  The  beverage  itself 
stimulates  the  mental  and  physical  powers,  while  the  sugar  it  contains  is  fuel  for  the 
body  and  furnishes  it  with  energy.  Sugar  is  such  a concentrated  food  that  the  amount 
used  by  the  average  person  in  two  cups  of  coffee  is  enough  to  furnish  the  system  with 
more  energy  than  could  be  derived  from  40  oysters  on  the  halfshell. 


CEYLON  TEA  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Ceylon  Prices  Reported  Prohibitive  and 
Public  Forced  to  Be  Content  with 
Inferior  Blends 


'^HE  following,  written  by  W.  Mullen  in  the 
Australian  Grocer  of  Oct.  20,  1921,  explains 
‘•ome  of  the  difficulties  confronting  tea  blenders 
in  that  commonwealth : 

“Tn  the  United  Kingdom  30  to  35  years  ago 
Indian  teas  came  to  the  front  and  practically  sup- 
planted  Chinese,  although  in  many  districts  China 
tea  in  some  form  continued  to  be  consumed.  In 
Australia  we  have  had  practically  the  ^same  ex- 
perience. China  tea  gave  way  to  Indian  and 
Ceylon  teas;  but  for  some  years  our  main  source 
of  supplies  has  been  Ceylon,  the  nice,  soft  flavor 
of  the  latter  being  preferred  to  the  somewhat  harsh 
flavor  of  Indians. 

“For  a few  years  Indian  teas  have  been  rather 
disappointing;  but  the  present  season  so  far  shows 
a quality  that  will  be  much  appreciated  in 
.\ustralia,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  flavor  in 
Ceylon  tea  being  obtainable  at  a reasonable  price, 
must  prove  of  great  assistance  to  blenders  in 


enabling  them  to  maintain  the  general  known 
standard. 

“The  very  high  prices  obtained  for  all  growths 
of  tea  in  latter  1919  and  early  1920  were  followed 
by  a great  increase  in  production.  This  gave  us 
an  enormous  quantity  of  poor  tea,  which,  within 
the  past  eight  or  nine  months,  has  been  sold  at  ex- 
ceptionally low  prices.  At  the  same  time  really 
choice  teas  actually  increased  in  price,  until  at 
the  moment  choice  Ceylons  are  unobtainable,  ex- 
cept at  prices  that  will  leave  little  profit  to 
.Australian  blenders  desirous  of  maintaining  high 
.‘'tandards. 

“Planters  in  Ceylon  and  India  agreed  to  curtail 
leaf  pluckings  by  about  20%,  and  the  present  high 
prices  for  both  Ceylon  and  Indian  teas  are  the 
direct  result  of  that  agreement.  Undoubtedly  the 
I)resent  quality  of  Ceylon  teas  must  be  very  good, 
due  in  a great  measure  to  finer  i)luckings ; but  at 
l)riccs  now  ruling  I feel  sure  very  little  Ceylon 
tea  will  come  to  .Australia. 

“Recent  arrivals  of  Java  tea  have  been  fairly 
heavy,  and  some  fine  teas  have  been  shown  at  very 
moderate  prices.  These  may  serve  to  keej)  things 
going  at  present  prices  for  a while;  but,  should 
the  policy  of  curtailing  production  be  maintained 
' for  any  considerable  time,  both  grocers  and  the 
public  will  have  to  pay  much  more  for  tea.  or  else 
be  content  with  inferior  quality.” 
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Note  in  the  top  picture  how  clean  this  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  prune  orchard  is  kept;  in  blossom  time  it  looks  like  a huge 
snowfield.  The  bottom  view  shows  that  “sun  cured  and  sun  flavored”  are  not  idle  boasts. 

A SANTA  CLARA  PRUNE  ORCHARD  AND  CURING  GROUND  AS  FOUND  IN  CALIFORNIA 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PRUNE 

How  It  Is  Grown  and  Prepared  for  Market 
— The  Association  That  Saved  the 
Growers  from  the  Packers 


By  G.  Anderson  Orb 

West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  institutions  in 
the  modern  business  world,  and  concerning 
which  almost  nothing  is  known  outside  of  those 
immediately  connected  with  it, — an  institution 
that  has  established  a worldwide  industry  in  less 
than  four  years,  which  has  a membership  of 
more  than  10,000  growers,  operates  37  packing 
houses,  and  has  more  than  250  selling  agencies 
in  the  United  States  alone,  with  more  than  a 
score  in  foreign  cities, — is  the  Association  of  Cal- 
ifornia Prune  & Apricot  Growers,  Inc. 

Yet  this  association  does  not  make  a cent  of 
profit  for  itself,  does  not  own  a single  acre  of 
orchard  land,  nor  grow  a single  prune  or  apricot ! 
It  is  strictly  a cooperative  marketing  associa- 
tion. California  produces  90%  of  all  the  prunes 
and  apricots  consumed  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  the  association  markets  more  than 
three-fourths  of  them,  operating  on  an  actual 
cost  basis  and  turning  every  penny  of  profit  back 
to  the  growers  whose  orchards  produced  the 
fruit. 

Prior  to  the  organization  the  dried  prune  and 
apricot  crop  was  sold  through  a small  group 
of  independent  fruit  packers,  which  had  gradu- 
ally come  to  dominate  the  selling  end  of  the  in- 
dustry and  had  waxed  exceedingly  independent 
and  arrogant.  The  growers  were  forced  to  sell 
their  crop  to  these  packers  at  such  low  prices 
that  they  were  able  barely  to  buy  • themselves 
living  necessaries,  and  the  packers  made  a hand- 
some profit  through  the  resale  of  the  fruit. 

Today  not  only  does  the  grower  receive  his 
just  profit,  but  the  wholesale  grocer,  jobber,  and 
retailer  have  benefited  as  well,  through  the 
stabilizing  of  marketing  conditions.  As  far  as 
possible  speculation  and  gambling  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  industry.  The  association 
will  not  set  a price  to  buyer  or  seller  until  it 
is  reasonably  certain  what  the  size  of  the  crop 
will  be  and  what  will  be  a fair  price. 

The  association  markets  its  highest  quality  of 
prunes  and  apricots  under  a special  name  (Sun- 
sweet),  and  fruit  packed  under  this  brand  must 
pass  a rigid  test  and  be  of  standard  uniform 
quality.  Present  plans  include  enlargement  suf- 
ficient to  provide  adequate  marketing  facilities, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  for  the  vast  new  acre- 
age coming  into  bearing  next  year  and  up  to 


the  1925  crop,  as  well  as  for  those  already  yielding 
more  than  200, 000, (XK)  pounds  a year. 

Evolution  of  the  California  Prune 

It  was  only  a little  while  ago  that  the  prune 
was  called  “the  boarding-house  joke,”  and  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  reconcile  the  present  “aristocrat 
of  the  breakfast  table”  as  being  any  kin.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  much,  so  great  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  the  industry. 

The  annual  crop  of  California  dried  prunes 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  200,000,000  pounds.  Oregon  produces 
25,000,000  pounds ; but  the  Oregon  prune  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Italian,  which  has  a tart 
flavor  and  is  sold  only  to  a restricted  class  of 
buyers,  largely  made  up  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  large  cities. 

It  is  the  French  prune  that  the  American 
people  have  grown  to  know  and  love.  In  1856 
Louis  Pellier  brought  over  two  trees  and  planted 
them  near  San  Jose,  Cal.  From  these  other 
plantings  were  made,  and  the  industry  slowly 
developed  for  10  or  15  years,  during  which  time 
most  of  the  fruit  was  consumed  in  that  state. 
In  the  early  70s  prunes  began  to  be  shipped 
commercially  to  states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  during  the  ’80s  and  early  ’90s  the 
trade  made  a remarkable  development.  In  1896 
a tariff  of  two  cents  a pound  was  placed  upon 
foreign  prunes  imported  into  this  country,  and 
the  protection  enabled  California  growers  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  varieties. 

Growing  and  Harvesting 

Late  in  March  or  early  April,  before  the  leaves 
have  appeared,  the  prune  tree  blossoms.  The 
blossoms  are  almost  pure  white,  and  at  the 
height  of  their  season  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
looks  like  a huge  field  of  snow  glistening  in 
the  sun, — 125  square  miles  of  orchard  and  vine- 
yard in  pure-white  bloom ! 

Late  in  August  and  during  September  the 
prune  ripens.  It  is  permitted  to  ripen  on  the  tree, 
as  the  last  few  days  before  it  falls  add  mate- 
rially to  its  sugar  content  and  hence  to  its 
value. 

After  falling  the  prunes  lie  on  the  ground  for 
a week  or  longer,  before  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  surrounding  communities  come  with 
basket  and  pail  to  fill  the  crates.  While  they 
are  picking  the  fruit  from  the  ground  teams  haul 
loads  of  empty  boxes  through  the  orchard,  and  as 
these  are  filled  they  are  taken  away  to  the  dip- 
per and  drying  ground. 

From  the  crates  prunes  are  dipped  into  boiling 
hot  lye  water,  containing  five  pounds  of  lye  to 
every  100  gallons  of  water.  This  is  kept  boiling 
under  an  iron  tank  and  the  prunes  are  kept  in 
it  for  30  seconds  by  use  of  wire  baskets  and 
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The  top  picture  shows  the  prunes  prepared  for  tlie  drying  trays;  the  bottom  one  an  apricot  orchard;  and  the 
insert  shows  inspectors  discarding  imperfect  prunes  before  they  are  deliydrated  for  the  market. 

HARVESTING,  SORTING,  AND  PREPARING  PRUNES  FOR  THE  MARKET 
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revolving  drum.  When  taken  out  of  the  lye 
bath  they  are  passed  under  a wire  screen,  with 
strong  jets  of  cold  water  flowing  on  them,  which 
washes  off  all  sediment  and  lye  water.  They 
are  then  spread  on  trays  three  by  eight  feet  and 
are  ready  for  drying.  Ordinarily  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  five  to  10  days.  These 
drying  grounds  are  20  to  30  acres  in  extent,  and 
oftimes  there  are  spread  out  on  them  from  20,- 
000  to  30,000  trays,  containing  2,000,000  pounds 
of  prunes,  which,  when  ready  for  market,  are 
valued  at  almost  $250,000. 

It  is  rare  indeed  for  growers  to  suffer  any 
damage  from  rain  or  bad  weather.  Neverthe- 
less, the  wise  grower  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  and  in  case 
of  threatened  rain  hastily  stacks  up  trays  and 
covers  them  with  heavy  canvas.  If  fruit  is 
rained  upon  and  permitted  to  stand  in  this  con- 
dition it  molds  quickly  and  is  worthless  as  a 
marketable  commodity. 

Ready  for  Market 

After  the  prunes  and  apricots  are  properly 
dried  they  are  usually  stored  in  bins  in  the 
fruithouse  on  the  grower’s  ranch.  They  are  then 
sacked  and  delivered  to  the  packing  house.  Some 
seasons  a premium  of  a cent  a pound  is  paid 
for  deliveries  made  before  Sept.  30,  when  the 
fruit  is  hauled  immediately  from  drying  ground 
to  packing  house.  During  the  final  days  of  Sep- 
tember a continuous  line  of  trucks  and  farm 
wagons  laden  with  the  new-dried  prunes  awaits 
its  turn  at  the  packing  house  door,  day  and  night, 
until  the  time  has  expired. 

As  soon  as  delivered  to  the  packing  house 
the  prunes  are  weighed  and  tested,  emptied  from 
the  sacks  directly  on  a carrier,  which  takes 
them  to  the  grader.  The  floor  of  the  carrier  is 
perforated  and  is  kept  continuously  vibrating, 
thus  sifting  out  all  dirt  and  sticks,  and  on  the 
grader  proper  parallel  streams  of  prunes  are 
kept  flowing  over  metal  screens.  The  holes  in- 
crease in  size  as  the  prunes  progress,  and  as  they 
pass  along  the  small  ones  drop  through  first.  By 
the  time  the  end  of  the  grader  has  been  reached 
all  of  the  prunes  have  fallen  into  the  bins  below 
and  thus  have  been  graded  according  to  size. 
The  larger  the  prunes,  the  higher  the  iirice. 

From  the  grading  bins  wheelbarrows  take  the 
prunes  to  the  processor,  where  they  are  boiled 
and  steamed  for  three  minutes,  then  run  over 
screens  to  drain,  and  when  still  warm  arc 
emptied  into  the  packing  box.  The  pans  in  which 
prunes  are  cooked  are  simply  buckets  attached 
to  a belt  constantly  moving.  .At  one  end  they 
scoop  up  the  prune.s.  carry  them  through  the 
processor,  and  empty  them  through  the  other  end. 

The  prunes  are  packed  in  wooden  boxes  hold- 


ing 25  to  50  pounds  or  in  smaller  pasteboard 
cartons.  Each  box  or  carton  of  prunes  is  car- 
ried on  a moving  belt  across  a pair  of  scales, 
and  girl  weighers  accurately  check  each  box 
as  it  passes,  putting  in  or  taking  out  enough 
to  make  the  weight  tally  with  that  stamped  on 
the  outside.  The  cover  is  then  clamped  on  under 
a high-pressure  nailing  machine  and  the  boxes 
of  fruit  are  carried  to  the  freight  cars  on  the 
siding. 

How  Apricots  Are  Handled 
Apricots  are  grown  and  packed  in  similar  man- 
ner; but,  while  prunes  are  dried  with  pits  still 
in  them,  apricots  are  cut  in  half  and  the  pit 
removed  preparatory  to  putting  the  fruit  on  the 
drying  tray.  This  work  is  usually  done  by 
women  and  children.  The  weighing,  testing,  and 
grading  are  practically  the  same;  but  apricots 
are  not  put  through  the  processor.  Also  they 
are  not  permitted  to  fall  from  the  tree,  but  arc 
carefully  picked. 


ANNUAL  U.  S.  TEA  REPORT 


Supervising  Tea  Examiner  Issues  Statement 
of  Examinations  and  Rejections  for 
Last  Fiscal  Year 


Staff  Correspc-n^lence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  3,  1921. 

HE  annual  report  of  George  F.  Mitchell, 
supervising  tea  examiner,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1921,  has  just  been  issued.  It 
reads  in  full  as  follows: 

^ The  fispl  year  ending  June  v30,  1921,  was  the 
first  year’s  work  in  the  enforcement  of  the  act 
^titled,  “An  act  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
impure  and  unwholesome  tea,”  approved  March 
2,  1897,  commonly  known  as  the  Tea  Act,  under 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, since  it  was  transferred  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Treasury  Department  on  July  1, 
1920; 

This  transfer  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  more 
clearly  coordinating  the  work  of  enforcing  the 
Tea  Act  and  the  Food  & Drugs  .Act.  This  ar- 
rangement permits  of  certain  employees  assisting 
in  the  enforcement^  of  both  acts,  which  works  for 
economy  and  efficiency. 

Maintaining  Uni  for  m i ty 

It  is  most  important  in  the  administration  of 
any  law  to  have  it  enforced  nniforml}',  so  that  all 
concerned  will  receive  the  same  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  government  and  no  one  shall  have 
an  advantage  over  another  in  the  matter  of  com- 
petition. Therefore,  this  office  has  always  given 
special  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  work.  The 
methods  used  under  the  Treasury  Department 
were  found  to  give  such  satisfactoiy  results  that 
thev  arc  being  continued  by  this  deiiartmcnt. 

I Resides  reviewing  all  teas  rejected  by  the  ex- 
aminers, this  office  calls  for  samples  from  the 
different  tea  examiners  from  time  to  time  which 
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are  examined  in  comparison  with  the  standards, 
and  in  this  way  the  findings  of  the  examiners 
are  reviewed.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that, 
from  many  samples  reviewed,  in  only  a few  cases 
has  it  been  found  necessary  to  disagree  with  any 
of  the  examiners,  and  in  these  the  examiners 
have  been  notified  as  to  wherein  they  were  at 
fault,  so  as  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  the 
examination  of  all  like  importations  in  the  future. 

Reduction  in  Force 

Due  to  the  falling  off  of  importations  of  tea 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  several  vacancies  that 
have  occurred  in  the  tea-examining  force  have 
been  left  open,  and  it  is  smaller  than  in  years. 
Of  course,  this  has  been  a saving  to  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  salaries  were  covered  into  the 
Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  a permanent  re- 
duction in  the  force,  because,  with  the  return  to 
normal  business  conditions,  which  is  already 


evidenced,  tea  importations  will  certainly  be  as 
large  as  before  the  World  War.  For  this  reason 
the  appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Tea 
Act  must  be  based  on  the  cost  during  normal 
times.  ^ In  enforcing  the  Tea  Act  it  is  mandatory, 
and  rightly  so,  that  samples  from  every  line  in 
every  invoice  be  drawn  and  examined,  and  if 
this  procedure  is  not  carried  out  by  having  an 
adequate  force,  then  the  uniform  treatment  of  all 
importations  cannot  persist,  and  not  only  will 
the  consumer  be  unprotected,  but  unfair  com- 
petition will  necessarily  he.  brought  about  between 
importers  of  tea.  All  this  is  mentioned  to  show  the 
importance  of  having  an  adequate  appropriation 
at  all  times  to  enforce  this  act. 

Analysis  of  Statistical  Tables 
During  the  fiscal  year  1921  a total  of  71,851,847 
pounds  of  tea  was  examined.  Of  this  350,597 
pounds  or  0.49%,  were  rejected,  all  on  account 
of  having  fallen  below  the  government  standards 


Recapitulation  of  Supervising  Tea  Examiner’s  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1921 


Exaviined 

Variety  Pounds. 

Formosa  oolong  6,271,581 

Foochow  oolong  186 

Congou  2,980,412 

India  7,835,191 

Ceylon  19,852,019 

Blended  Ceylon  and  India 570,110 

Java  6,851,033 

Sumatra  336,292 

Ceylon  green  673,494 

Pingsuey  green  5,578,277 

Countrv  green  1,622,812 

Japan  ' 17,703,299 

Japan  dust  681,249 

Capers  3,705 

Scented  orange  pekoe 59,761 

Scented  Canton  484,026 

Canton  oolong  326,950 

Ceremonial 12 

Japan  Congou  715 

Brick  tea 18,052 

Azores  tea  2,671 


Total  71,851,847 

By  Districts 

Boston  11,874,628 

Chicago  7,504,354 

Honolulu  312,183 

Puget  Sound  9,701,321 

St.  Paul 2,055,326 

San  Francisco  8,826,293 

New  York  31,577,742 

Total  71,851,847 


Percent 
of  Total 

Passed, 

Rejected 

for 

Quality.^ 

Percent 

Examined. 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

Rejected. 

8.73 

6,271,449 

132 

0.002 

0.0003 

186 

...... 

4.15 

2,980,412 

10.904 

7,814,500 

20.691 

0.2^  ‘ 

27.63 

19,843,419 

8,600  - 

0.043 

0.793 

570,110 

.... 

9.535 

6,587,706 

263,327 

0.47 

336,292 

0.94 

673,494 

.... 

7.763 

5,578,277 

2.26 

1,622,417 

395 

0.024 

24.64 

17,701,957 

1,342 

0.008 

0.95 

676,229 

5,020 

0.740 

0.0051 

3,705 

0.083 

59,761 

0.673 

482,826 

1,200 

0.250  ‘ 

0.455 

295,400 

31,550 

9.650 

0.00002 

12 

0.00099 

715 

0.025 

42 

18,010 

99.770' 

0.0037 

2,341 

330 

12.355 

71,501,250 

350,597 

0.0049 

16.53 

11,874,198 

430 

0.004 

10.444 

7,338,381 

165,973 

2.212 

.434 

310,829 

1,354 

0.434 

13.501 

9,682,902 

18,419 

0.190 

2.86 

2,055,326 

12.284 

8,800,181 

26,112 

0.296* 

43.95 

31,439,433 

138,309 

0.440 

71,501,250 

350,597 

0.0049 

*There  were  no  rejections  for  impurity. 


Monthly  Examination  of  all  Teas  During  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1921 


1920  Pounds.  1921 

July  9,534.925  January 

August  9,725,344  February’ 

September  8,772,325  March  . 

October  8,682,309  April  .. 

November  5,159,849  May  . . . 

December  4,794,667  June  . . . 


Paunds. 

3,246,034 

2,854,683 

5,309.836 

4,509,981 

4,615,223 

4,619,845 
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Comparison  of  Tea  Statistics  for  Last  Eight  Fiscal  Years 


Examined,  Rejected,  Percent 


Pounds.  Pounds.  Rejected. 

1914  92,180,460  841,595  0.900  1918 

1915  95,306,854  948,475  0.900  1919 

1916  109,536,526  1,768,573  1.614  1920 

1917  105,981,158  954,425  0.900  1921 


Examined, 

Pounds. 

. 148,684,384 
. 113,338,535 
. 96,862,858 
. 71,851,847 


Rejected, 

Pounds. 

2,354,277 

1,420,568 

145,246 

350,597 


Percent 

Rejected. 

1.58 

1.25 

0.15 

0.49 


Kind  of  Tea 

Green  

Oolong  

Black  


A Comparison  for  the  Last  Four  Fiscal  Years 


. 1918 ^ 

Percent 
Pounds,  of  total. 
46,665,737  31.39 

19,062,635  12.81 

82,956,012  55.79 


. 1919 s . 1920 N 

Percent  Percent 

Pounds,  of  total.  Pounds,  of  total. 
46,289,254  40.84  34,756.779  35.89 

20,247,454  18.36  15,390,549  15.89 

46,239,508  40.79  46,715,530  48  23 


/ 1921 ^ 

Percent 
Pounds.  of  total. 
26,259,143  36.550 

7,082,743  9.860 

38,509,961  53.596 


Total  

148,684,384 

99.99 

Countries  of  Origin 

Ceylon  and  India.  ..... 

44,395,552 

29.86 

China  

23,693,932 

15.94 

Japan  and  Formosa. . . . 

52,316,298 

35.19 

Dutch  East  Indies  (Java 

and  Sumatra)  

28,278,602 

19.02 

Azores 


113,338,535 

99.99 

96,862,858  100.01 

71,851,847 

18,458,221 

11,075,854 

57,652,159 

16.29 

9.77 

50.87 

38,609,142 

12,985,490 

39,134,952 

39.86 

13.41 

40.40 

28,930,814 

11,074,181 

24,656,856 

26,152,301 

23.07 

6,133,274 

6.33 

7,187,325 

2,671 

100.006 


40.2640 

15.4120 

34.3200 

10.0030 

0.0037 


Total  148,684,384  100.01  113,338,535  lOO.UU  96,862,858  100.00  71,851,847  100.0027 

Examinations  by  Districts 

Boston  7,036,637  4.73  6,131,935  5.41  10,968,446  11.32  11,874,628  16.530 

Chicago  8,220,680  5.53  9,143,276  8.06  7,136,448  7.37  7,504,354  10444 

Honolulu  290,280  0.20  384,263  0.34  381,571  0.39  312183  0 434 

New  York  43,643,914  29.35  34,790,271  30.69  37,461,992  38.68  31,577,742  43.950 

Puget  Sound  45,586,944  30.66  46,070,625  40.65  21,091,596  21.77  9,701321  13  501 

St.  Paul  1,450,988  0.98  1,289,446  1.13  2,480,951  2.56  2,055^326  2.‘S60 

San  Francisco  42,454,941  28.55  15,528,719  13.70  17,341,854  17.90  8,826,293  12.284 


Total  148,684,384  100.00  113,338,535  99.98  96,862,858  99.99  7l'851,847  100.003 

Teas  Exported  from  the  United  States 

Total  3,936,007  ....  15,144,805  ....  6,654,616  ....  709,887 


with  respect  to  quality,  there  being  no  rejections 
on  account  of  impurity.  Since  in  the  past  rejec- 
tions for  impurity  were  due  in  the  majority  of 
cases  to  the  fact  that  the  teas  contained  artificial 
coloring  and  facing,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that  no  teas  colored  or  faced  to  conceal  inferiority 
are  now  being  offered  for  importation. 

The  amount  of  tea  imported  during  the  fiscal 
year  was  considerably  less  than  the  average  for 
the  previous  seven  fiscal  years,  which  was  108,- 
841,539  pounds.  However,  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  any  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  tea  in  the  United  States,  because  during  the 
World  War  importations  were  above  normal  in 
anticipation  of  possible  embargoes  or  import  duties 
on  tea.  For  example,  due  to  those  causes,  the 
importation  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  was  more 
than  148,500,000.  These  large  importations  during 
the  World  War  left  a large  holdover  of  teas, 
purchased  at  high  exchange  rates  and  transported 
under  high  freight  rates,  which  perhaps  have  taken 
care  of  the  reduced  importations  during  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  results  obtained  at  eastern  ports  of  exam- 
ination show  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the 
total  examinations,  while  the  western  ports  have 
fallen  off  in  this  respect.  This  is  easily  explained 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  war  and  soon  after- 
ward few  importations  were  made  via  the  Suez 
Canal ; but  with  the  dangers  of  Atlantic  transporta- 
tion removed  many  more  shipments  are  coming 
via  Suez, 


The  table  showing  the  comparison  for  the  last 
four  fiscal  years  reveals  several  interesting  and 
pertinent  facts.  First,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  gradually  shifting 
from  the  use^  of  green  to  black  teas.  This  change 
has  been  noticeable  for  a great  many  years.  The 
falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  oolongs  imported 
during  this  fiscal  year  is  perhaps  due  more  to 
lack  of  production  of  these  teas  than  to  any  de- 
cline in  their  consumption  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States, 

Referring  to  the  subtable  under  the  heading 
“Countries.”  it  may  be  noted  that  the  falling  off 
in  the  percentage  of  Japan  teas  imported  is  due  not 
only  to  the  shifting  from  green  to  black  teas,  but 
to  a greater  extent  to  a curtailment  of  production 
in  Japan  brought  about  by  the  advance  in  the 
cost  of  labor  and  the  shifting  of  labor  from  the 
tea  industry  to  other  industries  that  can  stand 
the  increased  cost  of  labor,  all  of  which  has  in- 
creased the  price  of  Japan  teas. 

The  increase  in  the  percentage  of  China  teas 
imported  during  the  present  year  has  no  doubt 
been  influenced  by  the  exchange  rate.  During  1919 
and  1920  the  value  of  a Chinese  dollar  was  far 
above  normal,  but  during  1921  the  exchange  rate 
has  been  more  favorable  to  the  American  buyer. 

The  subtable  showing  the  teas  exported  from  the 
United  States  shows  a decided  decrease  compared 
with  1919  and  1920.  During  these  years  many  t*eas 
were  exported  from  the  United  States  to  meet 
the  demand  from  South  American  and  other  coun- 
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tries  that  could  not  import  them  direct,  due  to 
poor  shipping  conditions  immediately  after  the 
war. 

The  low  percentages  of  rejections  shown  for  the 
fiscal  years  1920  and  1921  are  accounted  for  'by  the 
fact  that  little  or  no  teas  were  rejected  for  con- 
taining impurities,  that  is  artificial  coloring  and 
facing  matter,  and  also  that  the  buyers  in  the 
Far  East  are  becoming  better  educated  in  govern- 
ment standards  in  making  their  purchases. 

Standards 

The  standards  that  were  recommended  by  the 
United  States  Board  of  Tea  Experts  and  approved 
by  the  secretary,  which  went  into  effect  May  1, 
1921,  have  proved  most  satisfactory  of  operation, 
and  are  of  the  proper  quality  and  purity  to  safe- 
guard the  consumer. 

The  Board  of  Tea  Appeals 
Twenty-one  protests  against  the  action  of 
the  tea  examiners  were  taken  to  the  United  States 
Board  of  Tea  Appeals  during  the  fiscal  3'ear.  In 
nineteen  of  these  cases  the  tea  examiners  were 
sustained,  and  only  in  two,  or  9.5%,  were  the 
findings  of  the  examiners  reversed.  Those  21 
protests  covered  a total  of  9,864  pounds,  of  which 
6,454  pounds  were  finally  rejected  and  3,410 
pounds  finally  admitted. 

Destruction  of  .Rejected  Teas 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  after  final  rejec- 
tion the  importer  is  allowed  by  law  six  months 
in  which  to  export  his  rejected  teas  from  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  is  mandatory  upon  the 
government  to  destroy  the  tea  after  six  months 
have  elapsed,  it  has  become  the  duty  of  this  office 
to  recommend  the  destruction  of  several  small 
shipments  that  were  not  exported  within  the  time 
limit.  It  is  hoped  that  importers  having  rejections 
in  the  future  will  comply  with  the  law  and  regu- 
lations and  export  their  rejected  teas  before  the 
six  months  allowed  by  law  expire. 

Cooperation  with  Customs  Service 
Since,  under  the  law  all  teas  entering  the  United 
States  are  kept  in  Customs  custody  under  bond 
until  examined  by  the  Tea  Inspection  Service,  and 
since  the  Customs  Service  is  required  to  draw 
all  samples  at  ports  where  no  tea  examiners  are 
stationed,  for  transmittal  to  tea-examining  ports, 
a considerable  part  of  the  work  under  this  act  is 
necessarily  carried  on  by  the  Customs  Service. 
The  cooperation  between  these  two  services  has 
been  perfect  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  I thank 
the  Customs  Service  for  the  excellent  cooperation 
it  is  giving  this  service  in  the  administration  of 
the  act. 

The  present  regulations  promulgated  under  the 
Tea  Inspection  Act  are  most  satisfactory  in  every 
way  and  no  detailed  changes  seem  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  out  its  provisions  fully. 


JAPAN  ATTACIlh'.  h'OR  NEW  YORK 
Japan  is  establishing  commercial  attaches  at 
important  trade  centers  through  the  world,  in- 
cluding New  York,  and  I.  Nishi  will  arrive  here 
late  m January  to  take  the  post.  He  left  Japan 
on  Dec.  3.  He  was  former  tea  commissioner 
to  the  United  States  for  the  Japan  Central  Tea 
Association,  and  will  try  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  Japan  teas  here. 


U.  K.  TEA  TRADE  OF  THE  YEAR 

Brooke-Bond  Issues  Annual  Fiscal-Year 
Figures  and  Analysis  of  Exports 
and  Consumption 

Staff  Corres]5ondence 

London,  England,  Nov.  1,  1921. 
^HE  annual  tea  report  of  Brooke,  Bond  & Co., 
covering  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  June  3o! 
just  issued,  reads  as  follows: 

During  the  year  1919-20  the  tea  trade  was  car- 
ried on  under  great  difficulties,  many  of  which 
have  continued  throughout  the  present  year. 
Strikes  at  home,  labor  and  other  troubles  in 
India,  alterations  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  en- 
hanced cost  of  production  and  distribution,  have 
all  helped  to  hamper  trade. 

The  greatest  of  these  troubles  has  been  ex- 
change, which  at  one  time— and  at  a time  when 
Indian  producers  in  particular  were  in  the  habit 
of  arranging  their  remittances— was  as  high  as 
2/8  per  rupee.  There  is  little  doubt  that  at  be- 
tween 2/-  and  2/8  a good  deal  of  money  to  finance 
the  crop  of  1919-20  went  to  India,  because  the 
coolies  must  be  paid,  and  there  is  no  doubt  also 
that  had  not  exchange  fallen  the  result  to  the 
tea  trade,  and  to  many  other  Eastern  trades  as 
well,  would  have  been  catastrophic. 

The  danger  is  still  a present  one  as,  if  the  new 
par  of  exchange,  2'/-,  is  again  reached,  tea  will 
go  to  a price*  that  must  seriously  curtail  con- 
sumption. Economics  will,  we  think,  resolve  the 
situation,  and  sooner  or  later  the  value  of  the 
rupee  will  have  to  be  reconsidered. 

Effect  of  Overstocking 

This  time  twelvemonth  there  was  in  this  coun- 
try a stock  of  227,000,000  pounds  of  tea  (the 
normal  stock  is  about  90,000,000  pounds).  Much 
of  this  was  very  poor  stuff,  picked  and  manufac- 
tured just  after  the  time  of  control,  when  the 
government  bought  at  a fixed  price  almost  without 
regard  to  quality.  Some  of  it  had  been  kept  at 
the  gardens  or  in  Calcutta,  where  there  was  no 
proper  provision  for  storing  it,  or  on  arrival  in 
England  had  been  sent  to  some  other  port  to 
relieve  the  congestion  at  the  London  docks.  This 
tea  also  had  been  kept  in  places  quite  unsuitable 
for  its  storage,  with  the  result  that  all  of  it  had 
deteriorated  and  some  of  it  was  quite  unfit  for 
consumption. 

A proposal  was  made  in  1919  that  the  India  and 
Ceylon  growers  should  agree  to  restrict  their 

1920  crop  to  90%  and  their  1921  crop  to  80%  of 
the  average  of  the  crops  produced  in  1915  to  1919. 
Some  of  the  producers  of  high-class  teas,  who 
were  obtaining  good  prices  and  were  unwilling 
to  reduce  their  output,  would  not  agree  to  the 
proposal : but,  as  all  realized  that  it  was  worse 
than  useless  to  export  rough,  badly  made  tea  or 
to  send  more  to  London  than  the  market  could 
absorb.  quah'U  improved  and  production  on  the 
whole  was  reduced,  sometimes  b^^  only  plucking 
fine  and  sometimes  by  abandoning  unproductive 
areas.  The  Indian  planters  also  arranged  to 
spread  the  shipment  of  the  1920  and  later  of  the 

1921  crops  evenly  over  the  whole  year,  instead 
of  marketing  it  all  during  seven  months,  as  was 
formerly  the  custom. 

This  sounds  an  excellent  plan,  but  has  its  draw- 
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backs.  As  it  has  been  usual  to  send  the  new 
season’s  tea  to  England  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
to  continue  to  despatch  the  tea  as  fast  as  it  can 
be  manukctured,  there  is  no  provision  for  storage 
on  the  gardens,  so  that  some  that  had  been  kept 
back  was  spoilt.  The  port  of  Calcutta  also  is 
intended  for  transmission,  not  for_  storage  for  any 
length  of  time;  no  large  quantity  can  be  kept 
there.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  rpiedy  these 
difficulties.  More  warehouses  are  being  provided 
in  Calcutta,  and  provision  is  being  made  at  some 
of  the  gardens  to  store  the  tea  there  under  suit- 
able conditions.  All  these  arrangements  of  course 
take  time  and  money,  and  still  the  dpwback  of 
deterioration  through  storage  in  India  remains. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  as  full  and  definite 
statistics  with  regard  to  production  and  consump- 
tion throughout  the  world  as  we  were  able  to 
furnish  before  the  war.  We  cannot  give  the  exact 
output  of  the  various  tea-producing  areas;  but  it 
is  estimated  that  India,  Ceylon,  and  Java  are  about 
80,000,000  pounds  behind  their  normal  production. 

Where  India  Exports  Went 


The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  of 
India  exports  for  the  last  three  seasons  and  for 
1913-14,  the  last  complete  prewar  return: 


1920-21 

1919-20 

1918-19 

1913-14 

Pounds 

Pov nds 

Pe  lt  nds 

Pounds 

1'.  K 

222,073,283 

303,241,459 

269,879,571 

196,352,620 

Australia  . 

6,316,017 

9,220,536 

7,137,057 

9,903,212 

Canada  . . 

7,885,103 

7,808,287 

1,188,639 

6,047,896 

U.  S 

3,177,749 

6,606,854 

1,880,900 

1,998,655 

So.  Am. . . 

2,072,222 

2,400,772 

6,008,636 

78,900 

China  . . . . 

21,270 

265,260 

632,327 

11,414,968 

Russia  . . . 

1,250 

74,822 

14,855 

28,017,858 

I'.atum  . 

20,040 

5,677,844 

('<  ntinent. . 

215,952 

1.263.345 

1.791,112 

1,170,041 

Bombay  . . 

13,759,618 

10,542,311 

20,393,836 

5,763,161 

Persian  G. 

6,939,426 

2,147,349 

2,675,114 

1,633,820 

All  other. 

4,378,611 

4,634,316 

4,768,609 

4,583,116 

Total  ... 

266.840,501 

348,225,351 

316,370,656 

272,642,091 

Exports  from  South  India 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  from 
South  India  for  11  months,  the  figures  for  the 
last  month  of  the  season  not  being  obtainable : 


1920-21  1919-20  1918-19  1913-14 

rounds  rounds  Pounds  Pounds 

V.  K 23,717,041  25,024,534  19,019,893  10,766,086 

Colombo  ..  2,913,957  1,567,686  1,188,867  3,119,973 


Other  ports  433,352  676,909  12,845,832  5,542,110 

Total  ...27,064,350  27,269,129  33,054,592  19,428,169 

The  total  crop  from  India  for  the  season  1920- 
21  showed  a decrease  of  9.71%.  The  Indian  Tea 
Association  had  suggested  that  the  outturn  should 
be  re.stricted  to  90%  of  the  average,  which  is 
practically  what  was  done. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  only  places  to  which 
exports  arc  not  less  in  1920-21  than  in  1919-20  are 
Bombay  and  the  Persian  Gulf  and  from  southern 
T dia  to  Colombo. 

The  Latest  India  Figures 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  Indian 
tea  from  the  beginning  of  the  season,  April  1,  to 
Sept.  7,  1921.  These  are  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able. It  will  be  noticed  that  exports  are  recover- 
ing, especially  to  places  outside  the  United  King- 
dom : 


Season 

Season 

Season 

1921-22 

1920-21 

1919-20 

f\ui  nds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

United  Kingdom 

. . 78,798,300 

72,918,061 

99,195,203 

•Australia  

. . . 2,972,246 

1,186,524 

604,887 

Canada  

. ..  4,269,135 

2,541,424 

1,1-83,621 

United  States  . . . 

. ..  4,212,014 

973,152 

751,626 

South  America.. 

277,795 

1,734,010 

770,762 

Hongkong 

68 

10,180 

144,676 

Russia  

1,000 

500 

60,297 

iTamburg  llie.; 

un  33,796 

40 

Continent  

226,429 

103,236 

459,712 

Bombay  

. . 4,760,294 

4,694,440 

2,152,671 

Persian  Gulf.  . . . 

. . . 1,588,905 

754,049 

761,388 

Straits  Settlement 

s..  103,362 

89,119 

70,922 

Burma  

859,425 

729,986 

542,961 

Africa  

. . . 2,728,878 

526,174 

705,694 

All  other  places . . 

189,497 

48,074 

1,770 

Total  

...101,021,144 

86,308,969 

107,406,190 

The  following  table  gives 

the  exports  of  tea 

from  southern 

India  to  July  31 : 

Pounds 

Founds 

Pounds 

1921-22 

1920-21 

1919-20 

Season 

Season 

Season 

United  Kingdom. 

. . . 6,564,330 

8,275,229 

6,237,709 

Colombo  

. . . 1,392,903 

454,192 

564,811 

Other  places  .... 

44,109 

47,350 

263,976 

Total  

. ..  8,001,342 

8,776,771 

7,066,496 

The  quality  of  the  1920-21  crop  was  not  in  any 
way  remarkable.  As  mentioned,  a great  deal  of 
very  poor  tea  was  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom ; 
Init  as  time  went  on  the  quality  improved,  but 
never  rose  to  any  distinction. 

Distribution  of  Ceylon  Tea 
The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  of 
the  Ceylon  crop  for  1920-21  and  1919-20. 


1920-21  1919-20 

f’otnids  Pomids 

United  Kingdom  113,241,400  130,828,580 

America  21,773,079  32,875,428 

Australia  17,127,913  26,692,570 

Russia  90,786 

Continent  1,417,267  4,599,473 

All  other  places 14,951,318  15,726,850 


Total  168,510,977  210,813,687 


Exports  on  the  whole  fell  about  20%  in  1920-21. 
The  greatest  reductions  are  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  to  America.  The  fall  in  exports  to 
the  Continent  was  chiefly  during  the  latter  part 
of  1920.  As  with  all  other  commodities,  the  de- 
preciated currencies  of  Europe  have  told  heavily 
on  the  demand  for  tea;  while  the  United  States, 
suffering  from  an  economic  crisis,  was  out  of  the 
market  for  months,  in  fact  is  only  now  recovering. 

In  Ceylon,  as  in  India,  production  has  been 
restricted  by  fine  plucking,  with  the  result  that 
the  teas  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  com- 
manded good  infices.  About  the  end  of  1920  the 
trade  was  in  a very  depressed  condition  and 
strong  representations  were  made  to  the  govern- 
ment with  the  object  of  getting  the  export  duty 
removed ; but  the  request  was  refused.  Condi- 
tions have  improved  lately,  as  the  price  of  rice 
has  fallen.  There  has  been,  throughout  the  year, 
a keen  demand  for  good  up-country  tea.  Australia 
and  the  United  States  have  increased  their  im- 
l>orts  of  green  tea.  Freight  from  Colombo  to 
London  is  now  65/-  a ton  of  50  cubic  feet.  A 
year  ago  it  was  162/-. 

Ceylon  planters  are  showing  their  wisdom  in 
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paying  great  attention  to  the  picking,  manufacture, 
and  packing  of  their  produce.  Three  new  export 
warehouses  are  being  erected  in  Colombo,  where 
tea  can  be  stored  under  proper  conditions  until  it 
can  be  shipped.  It  is  very  certain  that  if  the  Cey- 
lon tea  trade  does  not  flourish  it  will  not  be  owing 
to  lack  of  enterprise  or  of  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  producers,  who  seem  to  be  more  alive  to  world 
conditions  than  their  compatriots  in  India. 

Ceylon  Replacing  Japan 
Ceylon  tea  is  pushing  Japan  tea  out  of  the 
American  market.  The  lessening  of  the  demand 
in  the  United  States  has  caused  Japanese  growers 
and  merchants  to  suffer  severe  loss ; some  in  fact 
have  been  obliged  to  retire  from  the  trade.  Man- 
ufacturers are  exerting  themselves  strenuously  to 
recover  lost  trade  and  gain  new  customers  by 
doing  all  they  can  to  improve  their  tea,  picking 
only  young  leaves  for  fine-grade  tea  and  using  the 
best  known  methods  of  manufacture. 

In  one  part  of  Japan,  the  Uji  district,  a kind  of 
tea  is  grown  that  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Jap- 
anese and  is  produced  exclusively  for  their  con- 
sumption. It  is  cultivated  under  artificial  shade 
provided  by  straw  mats.  The  leaf  is  of  dark 
green  color.  There  is  no  demand  for  Japan  tea 
in  Great  Britain. 

Java  and  Sumatra  Trade 
The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  of 
cxjwrts  of  Java  tea  for  1920-21  and  1919-20. 


1920-21 

1919-20 

Pounds 

Pounds 

United  Kingdom 

Holland  

Australia  

United  States  

Canada  

Singapore  

22,497,200 

28,630,800 

13,382,600 

6,047,800 
402,600 
404  800 

25.531.000 

50.941.000 

24.431.000 
7,191,800 

1.969.000 
1,047.200 

409,200 

1.793.000 

China  

Other  places  

756,800 

Total  

72,122,600 

133,313,200 

The  decrease  in  exports  of  Java  tea  during  the 
12  months  is  remarkable.  Java  felt  the  economic 
crisis  more  than  India  and  Ceylon,  and  many 
estates  had  to  close,  some  temporarily,  but  a few 
probably  for  good.  Planters  are  making  great 
efforts  to  gain  new  customers,  by  improving  their 
methods  of  cultivation,  etc.  An  International  Tea 
Congress  is  to  be  held  at  Bandoeng  from  May 
6 to  21,  1922.  The  government  is  responsible  for 
the  scheme.  Conferences  are  to  be  held  for  the 
discussion  of  all  subjects,  scientific  and  commer- 
cial, connected  with  tea.  There  are  also  to  be 
demonstrations  of  various  methods  of  cultivation 
and  manufacture ; prizes  and  diplomas  will  be 
offered,  awards  to  be  made  by  a jury  of  inter- 
national character. 

Tea  from  Sumatra  has  won  for  itself  a good 
reputation  in  the  world  markets.  The  following 
table  gives  the  exports  of  tea  from  Sumatra  for 
1920-21  and  1919-20. 


1920-21 

1919-20 

Pounds 

Pounds 

United  Kingdom 

Holland  

United  States 

Singapore  

Other  places  

7,745,568 

2,886,609 

104,279 

198,132 

11,744 

6,643,646 

3,094,577 

156,077 

21,736 

54,502 

Total  

10,946,332 

9,970,538 

It  is  noteworthy  that  exports  from  Sumatra, 
instead  of  falling  as  they  did  from  other  pro- 
ducing countries,  rose  during  the  12  months.  For- 
tunately for  the  Sumatra  producers,  their  crops 


were  well  sold  ahead;  hence  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity to  curtail.  We  understand  that  these  con- 
tracts are  now  completed.  Exports  have  fallen 
lately,  though  not  to  any  great  extent.  There 
are  nearly  223,000  acres  planted  with  tea  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  of  which  about  185,000 
are  bearing. 

Decline  of  China  Tea 

So  far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned,  the  1920- 
21  season  has  been  a bad  one  for  China.  Owing 
to  the  high  prices  ruling  for  India  and  Ceylon 
teas,  at  the  end  of  1919  London  took  a great  deal 
of  common  and  medium  China  tea,  in  anticipation 
of  a big  demand  from  Russia  and  the  Continent. 
This  anticipation  was  not  realized,  and  there  was 
more  China  tea  in  London  than  could  be  absorbed, 
with  the  result  that  there  were  disastrous  losses 
to  importers,  who  had  bought  on  very  high  ex- 
change. Forced  realizations  on  an  overstocked 
market  brought  prices  down  to  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  importing. 

As  a result  the  Chinese  have  made  little  tea  for 
export  for  the  current  season,  and  import  costs 
are  high.  For  some  years  the  China  tea  trade  has 
been  declining  steadily,  and  must  continue  to  do 
so  until  better  methods  of  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture are  adopted.  The  trade  is  also  hampered 
by  heavy  local  taxation. 

Tea  in  Other  Places 

Tea  continues  to  be  grown  in  Mauritius,  Nyassa- 
land.  Natal,  and  other  parts  of  Africa  and  Amer- 
ica; but  the  amount  contributed  by  these  areas 
is  very  small,  probably  not  more  than  1% — if  as 
much — of  the  world’s  consumption.  Before  the 
war  tea  was  grown  in  the  Caucasus ; but  we  have 
no  information  as  to  the  industry  at  the  present 
time.  ^ Tea  comes  from  Nyassaland  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  be  mentioned  in  articles  on  tea 
growing;  but  Jhe  industry  in  Natal  seems  to  be 
dying  out,  owing  to  labor  difficulties  and  unsuit- 
ability of  the  soil.  We  have  no  reliable  statistics 
from  either  place. 

Cultivation  in  Mauritius  is  apparently  flourish- 
ing. Hitherto  the  tea  grown  there  has  been  con- 
sumed locally;  but  planters  are  now  seeking  for- 
eign markets  for  their  produce. 

It  is  reported  that  tea  is  being  successfully 
cultivated  in  Vancouver,  but  we  have  no  definite 
information  as  to  the  amount  produced.  [No  tea 
is  being  produced  in  Vancouver  for  commercial 
purposes.] 

British  Tea  Consumption 

In  spite  of  high  prices  and  a duty  of  lOd.  on 
British-grown  and  1/-  on  non-British-grown  tea, 
there  is  no  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  tea 
in  the  British  Isles.  The  following  tables  give  the 
imports  of  all  teas  into  London  for  the  last  three 
seasons : 

1920-21  1919-20  1918-19 

Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 


India  255.657,000  269,313,000  253,378,000 

Ceylon  111,373,000  110,937,000  81,041,000 

China  8,464,000  27,455.000  8,425,000 

Java  30,309,000  35,177,000  3,373,000 

Other  places 2,377,000  2,804,000  763,000 


Total  408,180,000  445,686,000  346,980,000 


> The  following  table  gives  the  deliveries  (home 
consumption)  for  the  three  seasons,  with  per- 
centage contributed  by  each  country  of  production : 
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/ 1920-21 ^ , 1919-20 > , 1918-1 

Pounds  % Pounds  % Pounds 
India  ,..238  642,000  61.18  258,298,000  63.09  232,076,000 

Ceylon  ..116,041,000  29.82  108,946,000  26.34  60,099,000 

China  -.  8,211,000  2.14  13,300,000  3.17  3,859,000 

Java  ...  24,094,000  6.29  28,366,000  7.06  590,000 

Other  . . 2,669,000  .57  1,324,000  .34  594,000 

Total  ..389,657,000  100.00  410,234,000  100.00  297,218,000 

Ceylon  Tea  Keeps  Up 

Both  imports  and  deliveries,  as  will  be  observed, 
are  lower  this  year  than  last,  but  higher  than  the 
preceding  year.  The  only  tea  that  has  not  fallen 
during  the  current  year  below  last  year  is  Ceylon, 
imports  of  which  are  slightly  higher  and  deliveries 
considerably  higher  than  in  1919-20.  As  well  as 
the  tea  received  into  the  Port  of  London,  we  have 
to  consider  a certain  amount  landed  at  other 
ports  in  Great  Britain. 

Between  September,  1920,  and  June,  1921,  Man- 
chester received  23,000,000  pounds  and  regular 
shipments  to  that  port  continue,  by  steamers 
leaving  Calcutta  and  Colombo,  about  every  six 
weeks.  Most  of  the  tea  landed  in  Manchester  is 
imported  by  one  or  two  large  distributers.  It 
is  doubtful  if  a free  market  will  ever  be  estab- 
lished outside  London. 

When  speaking  of  Ceylon  tea,  consumption  on 
the  Continent  has  not  increased  as  it  was  hoped 
it  would  after  the  war,  though  it  is  above  that 
of  1913.  Germany  has  been  buying  again.  Quite 
recently  considerable  quantities  of  tea  have  been 
shipped  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  in  anticipation 
of  enhanced  duties. 

It  seems  probable  that  some  of  the  tea  sent  to 
Germany  eventually  goes  to  Russia.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  reopen  direct  trade  with  the 
latter  country,  but  so  far  without  much  success, 
owing  chiefly  to  Russia’s  lack  of  credit.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  in  the  last  prewar  year 
Russia  took  181,000,000  pounds  direct  from  coun- 
tries of  production  and  probably  a good  deal 
more  indirectly,  it  will  be  realized  what  a differ- 
ence the  cessation  of  exports  to  that  country  must 
make  to  producers. 

During  1920  Canada  took  about  the  same  amount 
of  Ceylon  tea  as  in  the  preceding  year;  but  during 
the  present  year  she  has  taken  much  less,  2,900,- 
000  pounds  against  4,700,000  pounds  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1920.  She  also  took  much  less 
Java  tea,— 44,000  pounds  against  over  1,300,000. 

Tea  in  Australasia 

Australasia  continues  to  consume  a great  deal 
of  tea.  It  has  always  supported  imperial  prefer- 
ence, and  apparently  importers  desire  to  have 
a preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  British-grown 
teas ; but  some  professional  politicians  oppose 
the  idea. 

As  shown  in  the  tables,  during  the  season 
1920-21  Australia  imported  only  6,300,000  pounds 
of  India  tea  against  9,200,000  pounds  in  1919-20. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  the  season  1921- 
22,  however,  she  imported  2,500,000  pounds  against 
2,000,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1920-21. 
Imports  from  Ceylon  fell  from  26,000,000  to  17,- 
000,000  pounds  and  of  Java  tea  from  24,000,000 
pounds  to  13,000,000. 

The  trade  with  Australia  requires  careful  han- 
dling. Merchants  in  Java  are  exerting  themselves 
strenuously  to  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  Aus- 
tralian market  and  are  sending  very  carefully 
made  tea,  clean  and  free  from  stalk,  but  not 
better  than  Ceylon  is  now  sending.  Java  has  the 


— ^ advantage  of  being  able  to  charge  lower 

73^20  Pi*ices  than  can  Ceylon. 

2o!24  This  is  also  the  case  in  New  Zealand, 
1.01  where  Java  can  put  tea  on  the  market  at 
9d  or  lOd  a pound,  whereas  Ceylon  asks  16d 

! — or  17d.  The  outlook  is,  however,  generally 

100.00  considered  promising,  both  in  Australia  and 
in  New  Zealand,  as  trade  is  gradually  re- 
suming its  normal  course. 

Tea  Drinking  in  India 
It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  that  there 
is  one  country  in  which  consumption  has  undoubt- 
edly increased,— India.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
exactly  how  much  tea  is  retained  for  consumption 
in  the  country,  but,  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  reduction  in  outturn  carried  out  during  the 
last  two  seasons,  it  is  evident  that  the  amount 
retained  is  larger  than  in  previous  years.  Per- 
sons traveling  in  the  country  also  testify  to  the 
growing  habit  of  tea  drinking  among  the  natives. 

The  Indian  Tea  Cess  Committee  has  worked 
well  on  a carefully  thought-out  plan,  the  method 
pursued  being  to  encourage  natives  to  interest 
themselves  in  tea,  giving  them  a good  deal  of  help 
at  first  and  gradually  withdrawing  this  support 
as  the  trade  of  the  shopkeeper  gains  a firm  foot- 
ing. Native  merchants  now  operate  to  a con- 
siderable extent  on  the  Calcutta  market,  and  tea 
is  sold  by  numerous  small  shopkeepers. 

Bazaar  work  in  Bengal  has  been  dropped  by 
the  committee,  being  considered  completed,  and  is 
now  being  carried  on  in  Punjab,  the  United 
Provinces,  and  southern  India.  The  demand  is 
not  much  for  fine  tea,  this  being  generally  beyond 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  poorer  people. — J. 


THE  GERMAN  MARK  AND  COFFEE 

Exchange  Collapse  ami  Planned  Increase 
of  Import  Duty  Threaten  Prohibitive 
Cost  to  Consumers 

Special  Correspondence 
London,  England,  Nov.  10,  1921. 
’^HE  catastrophic  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
German  mark  is  endangering  the  shipment 
of  coffee  to  Germany,  as  it  is  the  introduction  of 
more  voluminous  food  material. 

At  the  beginning  of  December,  1920,  the  gov- 
ernment control  of  the  coffee  organization  was 
practically  suppressed  and  once  more  considerable 
quantities  of  coffee  reached  Germany.  These 
were  little  short  of  2,000,000  sacks  of  132  pounds 
each,  or  roughly  60%  of  the  German  importation 
of  coffee  in  peacetime.  The  arrivals  of  coffee  in 
Hamburg  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
current  year  were  1,194,000  sacks,  or  almost  as 
much  as  reached  Havre  (the  latter  port  receivtxl 
1,363,000  sacks).  The  revival  of  coffee  consump- 
tion was  greater  than  most  people  expected. 

Now,  however,  the  collapse  of  the  mark  must 
lead  to  a progressive  shrinkage  in  the  import 
movement,  for  a price  of  about  40  cents  a pound 
in  Holland  for  raw  Santos,  with  the  exchange 
value  of  the  gulrlen  at  100  marks,  is  equal  to  about 
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40  marks  without  counting  freight  and  other 
expenses.  To  that  has  to  be  added  the  duty  on 
gold,  which  has  risen  since  Oct.  20  from  900  to 
1,900  marks.  Thus  one  can  easily  calculate  that 
roasted  coffee,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  value 
of  the  mark  and  world  market  price,  would  come 
to  little  less  than  75  to  80  marks  a pound  at 
retail. 

Meanwhile  the  contemplated  change  in  the  im- 
port duty,  which  has  been  in  view  for  several 
months,  brought  considerable  anticipatory  pro- 
vision of  coffee  in  Germany.  The  increase  in  the 
duty  proposed  was  from  0.65  mark  a pound  of 
raw  coffee  to  1 mark.  Both  in  retail  hands  and 
in  households  there  must  have  been  stocked  up  a 
large  quantity  of  coffee ; so  that  for  the  next  few 
months,  in  any  case,  there  is  no  need  to  apprehend 
a scarcity.  The  wholesale  trade,  however,  will 
he  little  inclined  to  import  much  coffee  at  the 
price  instanced,  and  it  will  become  a luxury  for 
wide  circles  of  the  population. 

However,  the  Hamburg  import  people  will 
always  be  free  to  continue  bringing  coffee  duty 
free  into  the  free  port,  which  they  may  ship  to 
some  extent  to  northern  countries  or  into 
Holland. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a di.sagreeable  reaction 
will  l)e  felt  in  Brazil  through  the  interruption  of 
the  Genuan  import  movement,  which  to  some 
extent  served  on  that  market  as  a guide  to  the 
fixing  of  prices. — A.  J. 


WOULD  STIMULATE  JAVA  TEA 

Java  Planter  Points  Necessity  of  Con- 
sumption Campaign  in 
United  States 

A NOTICE  reading  as  follows  was  sent  out 
on  Nov.  21  by  J.  H.  Muurling,  in  charge 
of  the  New  York  Intelligence  Office  of  the  Neth- 
erland  Indian  government : 

“Direct  trade  with  America  was  the  feature 
at  the  last  meeting  in  Java  of  a leading  planters’ 
association.  In  a lengthy  speech  by  a well  known 
superintendent  of  tea  estates  stress  was  laid  on 
the  necessity  of  building  a market  in  the  United 
States  by  appealing  direct  to  the  public  through 
a Java  tea  package  and  by  general  propaganda  to 
educate  the  people  to  a larger  consumption  of 
tea  percapita.  Such  a stimulus,  if  successful, 
would  easily  dispose  of  the  crops  of  financially 
sound  plantations. 

“The  desirability  of  planters  conforming  their 
qualities  to  the  American  taste  was  also  brought 
to  the  fore. 

“Rubber  and  tea  estates  in  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies suffering  from  the  depression  in  the  world’s 
markets  will  be  benefited  by  the  incorporation  of 
the  Cultivation  Assistance  Bank,  in  which  the  three 
leading  banks  and  three  leading  administration 
offices  took  the  capital,  while  on  the  Board  of 


Directors  was  chosen  the  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Industry  & Commerce.  The 
bank  will  lend  its  assistance  to  estates  when  the 
Bank  of  Java  is  willing  to  advance  the  fund.s 
under  guaranty  of  the  government.” 


TO  IMPROVE  DISTRIBUTION 

t . S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Arranges 
Hearings  Throughout  Country, 
Starting  in  Kansas  City 

Staff  C(  rresponclence 

Washington,  Nov.  30,  1921. 
IN  its  investigation  of  the  varied  problems 
affecting  distribution  of  goods,  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Domestic  Distribution  Department  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
will  hold  a series  of  open  hearings  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  bring  about  more  effect- 
ive distribution  methods. 

The  first  of  the  hearings  has  just  been  held 
at  Kansas  City,  attended  by  over  100  represen- 
tatives of  trade,  commercial,  and  agricultural 
organizations  from  the  Middle  West,  besides  a 
number  of  local  business  men. 

As  outlined  by  Theodore  Whitmarsh  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  committee,  three  important 
distribution  questions  were  dealt  with, — the  prob- 
lem of  keeping  up  sales;  the  reestablishment  of 
confidence  in  prices ; the  elimination  of  waste  in 
distributive  processes. 

Among  those  who  addressed  the  Kansas  City 
conference  were : 

Edward  O.  Faeth,  president  of  the  Kansas  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce ; Theodore  Whitmarsh ; 
A.  C.  George,  manager  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co. ; Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Chicago ; Marco 
Morrow,  representing  Agricultural  Publishers’  As- 
sociation; Herbert  P.  Sheets,  representing  Na- 
tional Retail  Hardware  Association;  A.  Lincoln 
Filene,  Boston ; J.  C.  Lester,  Kansas  City ; J.  C. 
Mohler,  secretary  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture; T.  R.  Morehead,  secretary  Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s  Association ; Thomas  S.  Dennis, 
representing  American  Wholesale  Lumber  As- 
sociation; W.  C.  Helmers,  Kansas  City;  E.  Y. 
Blum,  secretary'  Leavenworth  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Alvin  E.  Dodd,  Domestic  Distribution 
Department,  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce ; L.  R. 
Putman,  directing  manager  American  Wholesale 
Lumber  Association,  Chicago. 


REPORT  ON  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 
The  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultural /Inquiry  is  sending  out  questionnaires  to 
wholesale  grocers  and  others  seeking  information 
on  which  to  base  its  findings  on  the  Agricultural 
Crisis  and  Its  Causes,  Finance  and  Credit, 
Transportation,  and  Economic  Distribution.  The 
National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  is  co- 
operating. 
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THE  N.  C.  R.  A.  TRAFFIC  BUREAU 

Features  of  the  Service  Offered  Free  to 
Members — Many  Instances  of  Sub- 
stantial Savings 

^ I ’ HE  following  summary  of  the  activities  of 
the  Traffic  Department  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  has  been  prepared 
by  Robert  L.  Stover,  its  manager : 

“In  undertaking  a freight-forwarding  bureau 
in  New  York  nearly  two  years  ago,  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  offered  to  its  mem- 
bers receiving  or  buying 
coffee  in  New  York  a 
service  that  is  being- 
appreciated  more  and 
more,  as  the  volume  of 
coffee  we  are  handling 
is  already  large  and  is 
steadily  increasing. 

“Our  experience  in 
this  work  not  only 
confirms  the  original 
belief  that  there  was 
really  need  for  this 
service,  but  has  opened 
up  many  possibilities 
for  enlarging  and  im- 
proving the  actual 
forwarding  and  also 
of  rendering  to  the  en- 
tire coffee  trade  valuable  assistance  on  traffic 
questions  of  all  kinds. 

“We  previously  announced  that  a comprehen- 
sive traffic  department  had  been  established  in 

connection  with  the  New  ^Yrk  headquarters  of 
the  association.  This  department  has  a sufficient 
staff,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  traffic  and 
transportation  matters,  which  we  believe  makes 

up  one  of  the  most  complete  organizations  of  its 
kind  in  existence,  as  it  is  prepared  to  handle  any 

subject  that  may  arise,  and  it  is  our  aim,  there- 

fore, to  relieve  the  buyer,  and  the  seller  as  well, 
of  any  detail  or  trouble,  bearing  in  mind  at  all 
times  an  efficient  and  economical  service. 

“Our  facilities  arc  capable  of  a much  larger 
volume  than  we  are  now  handling,  notwithstanding 
the  department’s  healthy  growth,  without  any 
additional  cost  whatever,  and  we  are  eager  to 
work  up  to  our  full  capacity.  Members  of  the 
association  interested  in  the  success  of  its  various 
activities  can  materially  assist  in  bringing  our 
Traffic  Department  to  full  efficiency  by  making 
full  use  of  our  facilities. 

“Some  of  the  important  ))oints  in  forwarding 
are  noted  as  follows: 

Tmportatioxs  AXI)  Kx  Siiii’  Cokfee.s 

“There  should  be  no  cartage  on  direct  importa- 
tions or  ex  shi])  j)urchascs  wlien  these  may  move 
promptly  in  carload  quantities  to  interior  points. 
The  important  railroads  and  coastwise  steamship 
companies  all  operate  a lighterage  service, 
through  which  coffee  discharged  from  vessels 
may  be  carried  direct  frmu  j)ier  to  railroads,  ter- 
minal or  other  piers,  b'or  this  service  there  is 
no  charge. 

“Since  coffee  must  be  moved  frcmi  piers  within 
48  hours,  it  is  imj)ortant  that  the  forwarder  (our 
Traffic  Department)  be  fully  informed  of  your 


interest  in  advance.  We  should  know  how  much 
coffee  you  expect,  name  of  steamer,  and  disposi- 
tion you  desire.  We  should  also  have  the  funds 
in  hand  to  cover  freight  charges.  The  infc  ;ma- 
tion  can  be  given  us  most  readily  if  buyers  will 
include  in  purchase  contract  that  documents  shall 
be  forwarded  to  N.  C.  R.  A.,  74  Wall  St.,  New 
York  Cit3^  In  that  case  the  documents  will  reach 
us  in  ample  time  and  constitute  the  advance  notice 
we  need.  Checks  for  freight  should  be  sent  by 
return  mail  on  receipt  of  notice. 

“Failing  to  receive  advance  information  from 
buyer  or  funds  for  freight  charges  before  time 
limit  for  removal  of  coffee  from  pier  expires,  we 
cannot  prevent  the  storage  of  coffee  for  buyer’s 
account  and  would  also  lose  opportunity  of  free 
lighterage  service  if  warehouse  had  no  lighterage 
facilities. 

Spot  Purchases,  Ex  Store  or  Warehouse 

“Our  Traffic  Department  offers  members 
equally  valuable  service  on  spot  purchases  as 
on  importations.  It  offers  the  same  personal  at- 
tention to  m.embers’  interest  in  these  as  if  mem.- 
bers  were  on  the  ground  to  look  after  thei  • 
interests  themselves.  If  buyers  want  this  se  - 
vice,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  stipulate  in  the 
purchase  contract,  ‘Turn  over  to  N.  C.  R.  A 
and  notify  us  of  your  action.  As  most  selle  s 
depend  on  some  forwarding  agenc\q  it  is  quite 
proper  to  give  the  instructions  to  turn  over  t > 
N.  C.  R.  A.  also  on  f.  o.  b.  purchases.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  become  convinced  of  the 
value  of  this  department  to  members  than  to  give 
it  a trial  on  your  next  purchase. 

“There  are  a number  of  stores  and  warehouses 
on  the  waterfront,  and  these  have  lighterage 
facilities.  When  coffees  are  thus  stored,  there 
should  be  no  cartage  charges  on  carload  shin- 
ments. 

Cartage  Charges 

“Coffees  arc  trucked  only  when  absolutely 
necessar\\  Inland  warehouses  are  scattered  over 
a wide  area,  often  at  great  distances  from  one 
another  and  from  railroad  terminals.  lUiyers  may 
not  know  exact  storage  location,  yet  may  instruct 
forwarding  over  a certain  route  whose  terminal 
is  at  much  greater  distance’  from  storage  than 
the  terminal  of  some  other  route.  This  neces- 
sarily makes  heavier  cartage  charges  than  really 
necessary.  When  we  are  permitted  to  use  our 
judgment  in  routing  large  savings  are  often 
brought  about. 

Lighterage 

“At  some  of  the  piers  and  waterfront  terminals 
there  is  stiacc  for  not  more  than  two  lighters. 
b're(|ticnt)y  it  is  inqiossible  for  any  particular  rail- 
road to  obtain  berth  for  its  lighter  promptlx’ 
because  the  berths  arc  occui)ie(l  1)y  lighters  ()l 
other  lines.  If  in  such  cases  our  hands  are  tied 
by  fixed  instructions  to  shit)  by  a certain  route, 
there  may  be  a delay ; in  fact,  must  be  a delav 
until  the*  lighter  R)r  the  specified  route  can  find 
berth.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  free  to 
act.  we  should  in  such  cases  change'  tlu*  routiii.e 
anrl  make  use  of  lighters  .alreael}’  idaced.  through 
which  the  coffee  might  move  immediately.  It^  is 
best,  therefore,  to  exiiress  iireference  for  routing 
in  the  instructions,  which  will  always  be  fol- 
lowed. if  practicable,  but  to  accorcl  us  the  priv- 
ilege of  changing  when  in  buyer’s  interest. 
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Pool  Cars 

“Oiir  pool  cars  have  proved  a great  success. 
'I'l) rough  these  buyers  may  receive  small  ship- 
ments at  actual  carload  rates.  The  saving  is  big 
and  well  worth  while,  especially  as  we  manage 
to  get  these  cars  forwarded  and  through  to  desti- 
nation in  excellent  time  and  condition.  At  present 
this  business  to  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  mar- 
kets often  amounts  to  three  or  four  cars  a week. 
Undoubtedly  the  same  satisfactory  arrangement 
could  be  made  in  many  other  cities.  If  buyers 
in  other  markets  will  cooperate  with  us  we  assure 
them  the  benefits  of  these  pool  cars’  savings  and 
advantages.  Members  should  investigate  the  dif- 
ference between  carload  and  less-than-carload 
rates  to  their  cities,  and  will  then  realize  how 
important  this  saving  is.  To  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee it  amounts  to  25  cents  a bag. 

“In  combining  purchases  for  pool  cars  we  care- 
fully consider  the  storage  locations  in  New  York 
City,  Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  and  Hoboken  (a 
very  wide  area),  and  then  combine  the  lots  at 
the  point  that  involves  the  minimum  cartage 
charge ; generally  at  that  terminal  nearest  the 
warehouse  where  the  largest  lot  is  stored. 
Routing 

“To  render  best  service,  we  ought  to  know  the 
railroad  track  facilities  of  buyers  or  the  most 
convenient  terminal  or  delivering  carrier.  When 
we  know  this  we  are  in  best  position  to  serve 
buyer’s  interest  at  both  ends.  When  we  have 
definite  routing  instructions  we  strictly  observe 
them,  considering  that  we  have  no  latitude  in  the 
matter.  When  initial  routing  is  left  with  us  we 
are  often  in  position  to  speed  delivery  and  to 
bring  about  the  saving  of  unnecessary  costs.” 

The  Problem  of  Cartage 

Mr.  Stover’s  report  at  the  convention  of  the 
National  Coffee  Roasters  Association  went  into 
other  phases  of  the  service  of  his  department,  as 
follows: 

“Those  of  you  who  enjoyed  the  boat  trip  must 
have  a comprehensive  idea  of  the  geographical 
situation  of  New  York  Harbor,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  shipments 
of  coffee  in  New  York  cannot  be  combined  with 
lots  in  Hoboken,  Staten  Island,  and  Brooklyn 
without  incurring  cartage  expenses. 

“We  often  have  a lot  of  correspondence  over 
this  cartage  question.  A great  many  of  the  mem- 
bers want  to  know  why  we  charge  cartage  on 
coffee.  We  operate  pool  cars  to  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  and  make  it  a point  to  ship  from  the 
terminal  where  the  largest  quantity  is  located. 
For  instance,  if  a man  buys  150  bags  and  another 
100,  we  truck  the  100  bags  to  the  terminal  where 
the  150  are  located. 

Importance  of  Traffic  Work 

“Real  traffic  work  is  practically  a new  field  of 
endeavor.  Not  many  years  ago  concerns  paid 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  transportation  part  of 
their  business.  They  did  not  find  out  whether 
there  was  a cheaper  rate  than  that  charged  by 
the  railroad,  neither  did  they  verify  the  weights. 

“Even  today  a great  many  do  not  realize  the 
importance  of  this  part  of  their  business.  If  they 
have  no  one  connected  with  their  organization 
familiar  with  traffic,  their  claims  are  invariably 
declined  by  the  railroad  for  some  reasons  or  other, 
which  in  many  cases  are  not  correct,  and  further 


investigation  would  develop  that  the  claim  should 
be  paid. 

Refunds  for  Association  Members 

“Since  I have  been  with  the  association  I recall 
several  such  cases,  and,  if  you  please,  I shall  name 
a few.  One  of  our  members  in  Pittsburgh  sent 
me  a claim  which  had  been  filed  in  that  city 
around  1918  for  loss  of  a shipment  of  coffee. 
The  railroad  declined  the  claim  for  various  rea- 
sons. I asked  for  all  the  papers  and  made  a 
claim  against  the  railroad  here,  and  supported  my 
reasons  with  a statement  as  to  why  I thought  it 
should  be  paid.  In  about  10  days  the  railroad 
sent  a check  to  cover. 

“One^  of  our  members  in  Chicago  sent  me  an 
old^  claim  amounting  to  somewhere  around  $75, 
which  had  been  in  dispute  for  three  years.  The 
claim  was  declined  on  the  ground  that  the  sides 
and  floor  of  the  car  were  full  of  nails,  and  that 
it  had  not  been  lined  properly,  ft  explained  that 
the  damage  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  shippers 
did  not  select  a suitable  car  to  transport  the 
goods.  This  matter  was  referred  to  me,  ,and  I 
wrote  a letter  to  the  railroad  officials  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  shippers  were  not  sup 
posed^  to  be  car  inspectors,  and  1 was  really 
surprised  to  see  a letter  of  that  kind  out,  also 
that  I didn’t  think  they  would  send  it  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  carriers’  obligation  under  the 
law.  In  four  days  after-  receipt  of  my  letter  a 
check  was  forwarded  to  the  consignee  in  Chicago. 
It  is  the  duty  of  carriers  to  furnish  a suitable 
car  at  all  times  to  insure  safe  carriage  of  the 
goods  to  destination. 

“I  also  recall  another  overcharge  of  around 
$100  on  a shipment  to  one  of  our  members  in 
Cleveland  which  had  been  in  dispute  for  a 5^ear. 
The  railroad  declined  to  make  the  refund  on  the 
ground  that  charges  were  assessed  correctly  on 
the  basis  of  carload  minimum  weight.  The  ship- 
ment weighed  10,000  or  15,000  pounds  under  the 
minimum,  and  I _ found  that  the  bill  of  lading 
described  the  articles,  but  did  not  show  that  it 
was  a carload  shipment.  Therefore,  under  the 
law,  the  consignee  was  entitled  to  the  cheapest 
rate,  whether  carload  or  less  than  carload.  1 
secured  a refund  on  this  transaction  in  three  or 
four  days. 

Extra  Charges  Reduced 

“Some  time  ago  the  New  York  Dock  Co. 
issued  a circular  stating  that  a charge  of  $1.50 
would  be  assessed  for  paper  lining  cars  for  cof- 
fee. It  advised  that  the  cost  for  paper  lining  cars, 
floors,  and  sides  was  approximately  $3  a car,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  trunk  line  railroad  companies 
allowed  it  only  $1.50  for  this  service  it  was 
obliged  to  assess  the  additional  $1.50,  which  would, 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  shipper.  I immediately 
protested  to  the  Trunk  Line  Association,  and  the 
order  was  promptly  cancelled. 

“The  Classification  Committee  endeavored  to 
raise  the  rates  on  coffee  in  the  first  part  of  this 
year.  The  association  protested  vigorously  and 
the  matter  was  abandoned. 

“We  were  endeavoring  for  some  time  to  have 
the  cartage  charge  eliminated  at  New  Orleans, 
and  a few  months  ago  the  railroads  made  allow- 
ance of  7 cents  to  cover  cartage  charges  at  this 
port. 

Scope  of  Service 

“The  duties  of  an  industrial  traffic  manager  do 
not  begin  and  end  merelv  with  the  studv  of  freight 
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rates.  He  must  supervise  all  the  details  of  the 
transportation  service,  beginning  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  raw  material  and  supplies  to  the 
plant  and  ending  with  the  movement  of  the  fin- 
ished product  to  the  consumer.  I do  not  think 
that  a manufacturer  selling  goods  has  completed 
his  sale  until  the  goods  have  reached  the  customer 
in  good  condition.  ~ 

“In  regard  to  the  handling  of  coffee  my  expe- 
rience has  convinced  me  that  there  is  wonderful 
opportunity  and  the  possibilities  are  unlimited. 
.Success  in  this  work,  however,  can  be  attained 
only  by  full  cooperation  from  the  members.  By 
cooperation  I mean  that  they  should  use  the  ser- 
vice irrespective  of  the  fact  that  they  have  had 
a long  standing  arrangement  with  regular  for- 
warders. These  forwarders  have  been  in  business 
for  a good  many  years,  and  have  undoubtedly 
made  a great  deal  of  money.  The  Traffic  De- 
partment is  not  striving  to  make  money  for  itself, 
but  to  save  money  for  all  who  make  use  of  the 
service.” 

Mr.  Stover  referred  to  the  reductions  obtained 
in  cartage  rates  since  he  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  Traffic  Department,  which  amounted  from  4 
to  8 cents  a bag,  and  continued : 

“This  also  had  the  effect  of  forcing  other 
regular  forwarders  and  trucking  concerns  to  re- 
duce their  rates  accordingly,  which  of  course  has 
been  a great  help  to  the  entire  coffee  trade. 

“If  the  Traffic  Department  receives  an  average 
of  75,000  bags  a month,  it  will  enable  us  to  make 
a substantial  refund  to  all  those  making  use  of 
the  service.” 


AFTER  REDUCTION  ON  COFFEE  RATES 

R.  L.  Stover,  traffic  manager  of  the  N.  C.  R.  A., 
has  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  look  into  the  subject  of  green-coffee  railroad 
rates,  writing  to  Chairman  McChord,  “I  am  quite 
sure  you  will  find  that  reductions  are  warranted.” 
He  cites  the  commodity  rate  on  green  coffee  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  in  1915  as  3V/2C.  per  100 
pounds,  which  has  been  doubled,  though  the  price 
of  coffee  is  about  the  same  as  then. 

A hearing  is  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  Dec. 
14  to  determine  if  the  commission  has  power  to 
reduce  rates. 


GREEN-COFFEE  RATE  HEARINGS 

Slaff  Correspondence 

Washington,  Nov.  30,  1921. — The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  announced  that  a hear- 
ing will  be  held  on  Dec.  12  at  Reno,  Nev.,  before 
Examiner  Disque  of  the  commission  in  connec- 
tion with  Fourth  Section  application  12,118  regard- 
ing rates  on  green  coffee.  A hearing  will  also 
be  held  at  Atlanta  on  Jan.  9.  with  the  same  case 
involved. 

On  Dec.  17  a hearing  will  be  held  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  before  Examiner  Disque  in  Case  12,094  in 
connection  with  rates  on  green  coffee  originating 
in  South  America. — Lamm. 


NELSON  GASKILL  NOW  CHAIRMAN 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  Dec.  1,  1921. — Nelson  B.  Gaskill, 
who  has  been  vice  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  the  last  year,  has  become  chair- 
man under  the  commission’s  rule  of  rotation  in 
office.  He  became  a commissioner  in  February, 
1920,  taking  the  place  of  the  late  John  F.  Fort. 
He  was  assistant  attorney  general  of  New  Jersey 
1906-14,  and  was  a lieutenant  colonel  in  the  World 
War.— J. 


HOME  INFLUENCE  ON  TEA  TRADE 

How  the  British  Housewife  Affects  the 
Blending — Recipe  to  Oust  Green 
Tea  from  the  Market 

J N commenting  upon  the  article  on  the  tea 
trade  (September),  written  by  Joseph  F. 
Hartley,  Charles  Judge  of  Calcutta,  tea  expert 
and  journalist,  long  resident  in  England,  tells  how 
the  trade’s  blending  problems  were  worked  out 
and  suggests  a means  for  influencing  the  popular 
substitution  of  black  for  green  tea.  His  letter 
follows : 

“The  remarks  of  Joseph  F.  Hartley  on  the 
standardization  of  tea  (your  September  issue)  in- 
terest me.  My  reading  of  American  trade  papers 
gives  me  the  idea  that  the  real  trouble  is  that 
tea  is  more  or  less  of  a ‘fancy’  article  in  the 
States.  Your  trade  lists  contain  such  a hetero- 
genous assortment  of  widely  differing  teas ! As 
Mr.  Hartley  says,  ‘The  housewife  knows  only 
orange  pekoe,  green  tea,  oolongs,  and  Japan  tea, 
and  in  most  cases  she  knows  Ceylon  by  name.’ 

“We  British  do  not  buy  tea  by  the  name,  but 
largely  on  the  reputation  of  the  selling  firm.  A 
label  ‘Flowery  Orange.  Pekoe’  would  warn  us  off 
just  the  same  as  a full-dress  Highlander  dancing 
the  can-can  on  a bottle  of  whisky  or  one  of 
those  beautiful  chocolate  boxes  in  which  they 
pack  cigars  intended  for  ladies’  Christmas  pres- 
ents. 

“Well,  the  fact  that  she  knows  so  much— too 
much — shows  that  she  is  no  true  tea  drinker. 
Anyway,  I am  prepared  to  bet  a dollar  that  she 
knows  Ceylon  only  by  name  and  could  not  tell  it 
from  an  India  or  a Java  by  taste. 

“In  the  real  tea  drinking  countries  (white), 
Britain  and  the  British  dominions,  nobody  has 
anything  like  the  American  housewife’s  informa- 
tion, and  nobody  wants  it.  We  don’t  ask  for 
‘orange  pekoe,’  or  anything  else  in  particular. 
Just  as  well,  for  we  should  not  get  it. 

The  ‘Pekoe’  Misnomer 

“Awhile  back  in  your  journal  there  was  a 
discussion  as  to  what  ‘orange  pekoe’  was.  Well, 
no  Britisher  outside  the  trade  knows  or  cares.  It 
is  only  a planter’s  name,  which  has  been  accepted 
by  the  trade.  It  really  denotes  the  size  of  the 
mesh  in  the  sieve  that  the  grade  of  tea  cornes 
through.  It  may  be  flecked  with  the  distinctive 
orange-tinted  tips  or  it  may  not.  Our  celebrated 
Cachar  ‘orange  pekoe’  has  got  the  name  all 
right,  but  as  a drink  it  cannot  compare  with  a 
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plain  Assam  or  Ceylon  pekoe  or  pekoe  fannings, 
or  even  many  pekoe  souchongs,  selling  at  double 
the  price. 

“In  fact,  tea  with  us  is  a serious  matter.  We 
buy  what  experience  has  shown  to  be  suited 
to  our  taste  Not  that  we  have  no  predilections. 
In  packet  teas  especially  one  will  swear  by  one 
brand,  another  by  another.  So  with  grocery 
stores.  An  English  housewife  may  buy  all  her 
groceries  at  one  store,  but  her  tea  at  another ; 
that  is,  loose  tea.  It  pays  an  English  grocer  to 
give  the  best  value  possible  in  tea.  Some  great 
store  companies,  ‘multiple  shops,’  such  as  May- 
pole,  to  my  knowledge,  used  to  sell  their  tea  at 
cost — and  good  tea — to  attract  custom  for  their 
other  articles. 

“But,  whether  sold  loose  or  in  packet,  it  is  all 
blended  tea ; that  is,  all  kinds — orange  pekoe,  pe- 
koes, and  pekoe  souchongs  and  their  variants, 
brokens  and  fannings — mixed  in  together,  large 
and  small  leaf  equalized  by  passing  through  a 
cutting  machine.  The  real  tea  drinker  is  intoler- 
ant of  a change  in  his  tea.  He  wants  what  he 
has  got  accustomed  to.  And  just  there  comes  in 
the  British  blender’s  art. 

“The  ‘little  cups’  that  Mr.  Hartley  derides  are 
an  indispensable  part  of  his  stock  in  trade.  It  is 
only  by  meticulous  tasting  of  the  various  teas  to 
blend  together  that  the  blender  keeps  the  char- 
acter of  his  blends  uniform;  that  is,  though  it 
must  change  with  the  seasons,  he  manages  so 
that  ihe  consumer  shall  not  notice  any  change, 
because  it  is  so  gradual. 

“But  as  for  ‘orange  pekoe,’  etc. — well,  what’s 
in  a name?  The  real  tea  drinker  asks  for  tea, 
as  such.  If  distinctions  are  made,  it  is  mostly  a 
‘yellow  label’  or  a blue  or  a red.  The  retail 
grocer  may  offer  you  an  ‘extra  choicest  pekoe’ 
and  other  kinds  down  to  his  ‘famous  household 
mixed,’  but  it  really  cuts  no  ice  with  the  British. 

British  Blending  Customs 

“A  deal  of  work  has  gone  to  the  perfection 
of  the  British  blending  trade.  The  great  blend- 
ing firms  years  ago  got  the  kingdom  mapped  out 
into  water  zones.  What  will  suit  the  water  of 
one  district  is  not  be.st  for  the  water  of  another, 
and  different  blends  were  supplied  to  different 
districts.  Also  people’s  tastes  were  found  to  vary 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  north 
wanted  a different  blend  than  the  south.  The 
English  liked  one  character  in  their  tea,  the 
Welsh  another,  the  Irish  another,  and  the  Scots 
yet  another — all  noted  and  worked  to. 

“It  was  a big  order  to  carry  out ; but  I am 
not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  in  25  years  or  50 
the  blenders  have  doubled  the  consumption  of  tea 
in  Britain.  The  taste  for  tea  is  an  acquired  one, 
but  once  acquired  it  cannot  be  shaken  off.  It 
grows  on  one,  but  it  must  not  be  juggled  about. 

“The  United  States  trade  is  not  large  enough 
to  make  all  this  trouble  pay.  I reckon  there’s 
a deal  in  that.  I will  leave  your  country  greens 
and  pingsueys  and  ool&ngs  and  basket-fired  and 
pan-fired  and  fancifully  bedeviled  leaf  alone. 
They  form  just  a trifling  habit,  not  serious  tea 
drinking.  The  only  solid  block  of  tea  in  your 
consumption  consists  of  black.s — India,  Ceylon,  or 
Java — all  one ; say  about  40,000.000  pounds.  You 
can’t  expect  your  traders  to  make  much  play 
with  that  lot  among  110,000.000  people.  I don’t 
suppose  any  particular  firm  turns  over  enough  to 
make  the  extraordinary  care  and  attention  given 


by  British  firms  to  the  distribution  of  400,000,000 
pounds  among  45,000,000  people  in  a small  coun- 
try a paying  proposition. 

How  TO  Oust  Green  Tea 

“But  this  blending  is  a great  game.  I remem- 
ber the  way  in  which  green  tea  was  ousted  in 
England.  In  my  young  days  green  tea  was  quite 
an  article  there.  Every  housewife  had  a ‘tea 
caddy,’  an  ornamental  box  with  two  compart- 
ments, one  labeled  ‘black’  and  one  ‘green.’  They 
seldom  drank  green  tea  pure;  though  before  my 
time  it  was  much  drunk,  I was  told  by  older 
people.  In  my  time  they  used  to  mix  it  50-50  in 
the  teapot.  Gradually  but  surely  the  black  tea 
killed  the  taste  for  green,  as  it  always  will. 

“I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  in  that  for  your 
firms  interested  in  black  tea?  Put  up  blends  of 
black  and  green  mixed.  If  you  could  advertise 
your  green-tea  users  to  use  the  blends,  you  would 
in  time  convert  everyone  of  them  to  black,  as 
happened  in  England.  The  green-tea  habit  lasted 
longest  in  the  west  of  England,  where  every  old 
lady  used  to  buy  two  ounces  of  gunpowder  with 
her  pound  of  black;  but  I am  told  it  is  quite  ex- 
tinct now.  If  both  are  taken,  it  is  K.  O.  in  time 
for  the  green.’’ 


PRESCOTT  TEMPERATURE  REPORT 

Perils  of  Advising  Use  of  Water  Below 
Boiling  Point  in  Brewing  Coffee 
Pointed  Out  by  Morley 

"'PHE  officers  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 
Association  are  deliberating  what  use  to 
make  of  the  report  of  Prof.  Prescott  at  the 
convention,  particularly  that  part  showing  the 
probability  that  a better  brew  was  obtainable 
between  185°  and  200°.  Several  coffee  experts 
have  been  consulted,  and  all  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  doing  anything  of  a public  nature. 

The  following  from  W.  T.  Morley  of  the  E.  T. 
Smith  Co..  Worcester.  Mass.,  seems  to  reflect  the 
general  view : 

“Referring  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what  in  our 
opinion  is  the  best  way  to  use  the  report  of  Prof. 
Prescott,  we  are  not  ready  as  yet  to  accept  these 
findings  a conclusive ; in  fact,  we  understand 
that  Prof.  Prescott  feels  the  same  way.  We  re- 
fer particularly  to  the  ‘critical  temperature,’  so 
called,  of  the  water  used  in  coffee  making. 

“We  know  of  no  deductions  so  liable  to  error 
as  those  made  by  small  groups  when  asked  to 
make  selections  where  differences  in  taste  and 
odor  are  involved.  It  seems  to  us  particularly 
dangerous  to  recommend  using  water  at  something 
less  than  the  boiling  temperature.  Heaven  knows 
they  do  it  now  in  spite  of  all  the  stress  we  lay 
on  the  desirability  of  ‘furiously’  boiling  water! 
What  the  average  coffee  maker  would  do  under 
the  advice  <)f  ‘taking  away  the  source  of  heat  for 
a moment  or  two’  I face  with  solicitude.  If  it 
is  best  to  use  water  under  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture. the  great  majority  arc  doing  that  now. 

“I  tremble  to  think  of  the  lukewarm  inundation 
that  will  take  place  if  we  tell  them  that  the  use 
of  water  at  the  boiling  point  is  ‘old  stuff,’  and 
that  it  is  no  longer  being  done  in  the  best  society,” 
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COSTE  AT  CONSENT  HEARING 

N.  C.  R.  A.  Secretary  Shows  Disastrous 
Effect  That  Packers’  Entry  Would 
Have  on  Coffee  Trade 

Staff  Correspciidence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  6,  1921. 

HE  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association 
^ was  represented  at  the  hearing  on  the 
Packers’  Consent  Decree  today  by  Felix  Coste, 
secretary  and  manager.  He  was  accompanied  to 
Washington  by  P'rank  C.  Russell  of  Russell  & 
Co.,  Xew  York;  Albert  J.  Dannemiller  of  the 
Dannemiller  Coffee  Co..  Brooklyn,  and  J,  W. 
Motley  of  the  Levering  Coffee  Co.,  Baltimore. 

The  hearings  will  continue  for  some  time  yet, 
and  then  the  testimony  will  be  taken  under  ad- 
\ isement ; so  it  probably  will  be  several  weeks 
at  least  before  a decision  is  rendered. 

The  Testimony 

Mr.  Coste’s  testimoii}^  was  as  follows: 

“No  coffee  is  grown  inAhe  United  States;  but 
it  is  imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  nor- 
mal importation  of  coffee  is  9,000,000  or  9,500,000 
bags  of  132  pounds  each,  which  at  a normal  value 
of  $16  a bag  has  a total  value  of  $150,000,000. 
Seventy  percent  of  this  production  of  coffee  is 
grown  for  the  most  part  in  South  and  Central 
.America. 

“Prior  to  the  entry  of  the  consent  decree  the 
Chicago  meat  packers,  particularly  Armour  & 
Co.,  and  Wilson  iS:  Co.,  were  engaging  in  the 
business  of  handling  coffee,  and  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing their  sales  of  this  product.  Not  having 
had  access  to  the  files  of  the  meat  packers,  of 
course,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  present  any 
exact  data  with  reference  to  their  sales. 

What  the  Commission  P'ound 

“I  would  call  attention,  however,  to  the  report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  meat- 
packing industry  (page  259,  Part  IV).  the  fol- 
lowing statement  being  made  with  reference  to 
the  sales  of  coffee : 

“ ‘Both  Wilson  & Co.  and  Armour  & Co.  are 
handling  coffee  on  a large  scale,  one  of  the 
grocers’  most  profitable  lines.  Wilson,  in  its  gro- 
cery department,  carries  in  packages  two  brands 
of  coffee,  each  i)rcpared  in  three  styles,  (steel-cut, 
whole-bean,  and  pulverized),  and  two  brands  of 
blended  coffee  in  100-pound  hags  and  drums,  both 
steel-cut  and  whole-bean.  Wilson  is  especially 
pushing  its  coffee  business  through  all  its  selling 
agencies.  At  the  close  of  its  fiscal  year.  .\ov.  2, 
1918,  at  which  time  the  ])ackers  aim  to  carry  the 
smallest  stock  of  goods,  the  inventory  of  Wilson 
& Co.  showed  the  following  (|uantities  on  liand  : 

“ ‘At  Chicago,  green  coffee.  654,809  ])ounds, 
valued  at  $90,766.14.  and  roasted  coffee,  64,099 
pounds,  valued  at  $11,318.94;  at  Los  .\ngeles, 
7,853  pounds,  valued  at  $1,625.33;  at  Kansas  (;iity. 
5.859  pounds,  valued  at  $13  331  33;  at  Oklahoma 
City,  coffee  valuerl  at  $5,()U).98. 

“‘These  in\'entori<-s  showed  some  rather  wide 
differences  in  valuation.  Thu.^.  I’lue  Label  coffee, 
whole-bean,  was  \ lined  at  20l/|C.  a pound  in  Chi- 
cago anil  2r-y^i:.  a juiund  at  Oklahoma  City,  a 


difference  far  greater  than  justified  by  freight 
charges.  Red  Label  coffee,  whole-bean,  on  the 
contrary,  showed  a difference  of  only  %c.,  being 
valued  18c.  in  Chicago  and  18^c.  at  Oklahoma 
City. 

“ ‘Armour  & Co.  are  the  only  other  meat 
])acker  that  is  as  yet  known  to  have  become  in- 
terested in  this  field.  The  following  items  from 
its  branch-house  price-lists  indicate  the  range  of 
coffee  carried  : 

“ ‘One-pound  and  three-pound  V'eribest  brand,  fiber  cases 
and  wood  cases;  50-pound  and  100-pound  drums. 

“ ‘One-pound  and  three-pound  Helmet  brand,  fiber  cases 
and  wood  cases;  50-pound  and  100-pound  drums. 

“ ‘Ont-pound  Shield  brand,  wood  cases. 

“ ‘60-pound  and  100-pound  paper  bags,  Glenwood  brand. 

“ ‘A.  is-  Co.  blend  RBB,  50-pound  and  100-pcn.md  drums 

“ ‘A.  Co.  blend  CCC,  50-pound  and  100-pound  drums. 

“ ‘A.  & Co.  blend  DDD,  50-pound  and  lOO'-pound  drums. 

“ ‘A.  & C.  blend  EE'E,  50-pound  and  lOO-pound  drums.’ 

A Roaster’s  Experience 

“In  this  connection,  I should  like  to  quote  the 
following  from  a letter  received  from  one  of  our 
members  under  date  of  Nov.  30,  1921,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  handling  of  coffee  by  the  packers : 

“ ‘I  have  your  letter  of  the  25th  in  regard  to 
the  reentry  of  the  packers  into  the  coffee  business. 
This  would  be  a great  blow  to  the  present  roast- 
ers. For  a period  of  a year  previous  to  Oct.  1, 
1919,  we  did  roasting  for  Wilson  & Co.,  and 
rented  them  space  where  they  did  their  own  pack- 
ing. Their  business  got  up  to  500  to  700  bags  a 
week. 

“ ‘Our  present  superintendent  was  the  superin- 
tendent for  Wilson  & Co.  at  that  time.  He  states 
that  most  of  the  coffee  was  trucked  from  our 
])lant  to  the  stockyards  and  was  there  packed  into 
refrigerator  cars  with  meat.  This  gave  them  an 
undue  advantage  for  prompt  delivery.  About 
Oct,,  1919,  Austin,  Nichols  & Co.  took  over  the 
Wilson  business,  and  since  that  time  we  have  no 
information. 

“ ‘We  understand  that  Armour  & Co.  are  hav- 
ing coffee  roasted  by  H.  H.  Hixon  & Co. ; but 
we  do  !iot  hear  of  them  from  the  trade.  In 
1919,  however,  they  were  very  active,  and  created 
considerable  havoc  by  giving  away  quantities  ot 
coffee  free  to  get  a foothold.  They  injured  our 
trade  in  one  of  our  territories  very  materially  by 
these  methods. 

“ ‘I  think  that  every  method  should  be  employed 
to  prevent  a modification  of  the  Packers’  Decree, 
as  I have  been  told  that  some  of  them  have  roast- 
ers ready  to  go  after  this  business  at  the  first 
opportunity.’ 

Armour  Advertises  Coekee 

“It  is  evident  that  some  of  the  packers  at  least 
arc  handling  coffee,  as  the  Armour  magazine  for 
Oct.,  1921,  contains  the  following  articles  on 
l)age  27: 

“ ‘Seee  Cofeee  When  It  Is  I'kesh. — The 
\aluc  of  coffee  as  a beverage  lies  primarily  in 
its  strength  and  flavor.  Green  coffee  will  keej) 
indefinitely;  but  such  is  not  the  case  after  it  has 
been  roasted  Roasting  brings  out  the  flavor  and 
aroma.  Coffee  bf'comes  stale  because  of  loss  of 
these  aromatic  jirinciples  by  evaporation.  When 
iluA  has  taken  jilace  the  coffee  is  practically 
w orthless. 

“ ‘4'he  parchment-lined  container  we  use  in 
packing  Veribest  and  llelmct  brands  retains  the 
^t length  of  the  coffee  for  a reasonable  length  of 
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time  only.  This  is  true  also  of  tin.  Berry  cof- 
fee should  be  sold  within  60  days,  and  steel-cut 
within  30  days — the  quicker  the  better. 

“ ‘We,  therefore,  cannot  emphasize  too  emphati- 
cally the  importance  of  keeping  your  stock  mov- 
ing. Don’t  overlook  that  it  costs  8%  to  carry  the 
stock.  The  quickest  way  to  ruin  your  coffee 
business  is  to  deliver  stale  stuff. 

“ ‘We  are  roasting  and  packing  coffee  for  cur- 
rent requirements  only,  realizing  that  essentially 
coffee  must  be  fresh  to  prove  satisfactory.  Order 
frequently — keep  it  coming — keep  it  going.’ 

Packers’  Brazil  Agencies 

“The  reasons  why  our  association  is  opposed 
to  the  setting  aside  of  the  consent  decree  is  be- 
cause we  believe  that  the  packers  will  seize  the 
first  opportunity  again  to  enter  upon  the  business 
of  roasting  and  distributing  coffee,  and  we  fear 
that  they  will  be  able  to  secure  the  control  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  coffee  sold  in  this 
country. 

“The  meat  packers  already  have  agencies  in 
South  America.  For  example,  Armour  & Co.  are 
interested  in  the  Companhia  Armour  de  Brazil, 
Santa  Anna  de  Livramento,  Brazil;  Swift  & Co. 
in  Companhia  Swift  de  Brazil;  Wilson  & 
Co.  in  Continental  Products  Co.,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil  (Frigorifico  Wilson  de  Brazil,^  Brazil), 
to  mention  only  the  Brazilian  companies.-  The 
agencies  already  exist,  therefore,  whereby  the 
packers  could  purchase  at  the  source  large  quan- 
tities of  green  coffee. 

“Moreover,  the  total  value  of  coffee  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  $150,000,000,  and  it  would 
be  a comparatively  easy  matter  for  the  packers, 
with  their  large  re.sources  and  with  their  already 
existing  agencies,  to  secure  a very  large  propor- 
tion, if  not  all,  of  the  production  of  the  coffee 
available  for  importation  into  the  United  States. 
Needless  to  state,  if  such  a situation  arose,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  many  of  our  members  to  obtain 
coffee  and  to  continue  their  business  in  this 
product. 

“Moreover,  a purchase  of  any  large  quantity 
of  coffee  by  any  one  concern  would  have  the 
inevitable  result  of  greatly  increasing  the  price  of 
coffee  and  would  raise  to  a material  extent  the 
cost  of  coffee  to  consumers  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time  this  product  is  being  handled 
by  over  300  concerns,  among  whom  there  is  the 
keenest  competition. 

Easy  to  Raise  Prices 

‘As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  large  purchases 
upon  the  price  of  coffee,  I desire  to  cite  the  re 
cent  action  of  the  Brazilian  government.  The 
market  price  of  coffee  had  fallen  below  the  cost 
of  production.  In  order  to  assist  the  planters  the 
government  during  the  past  six  months  has  been 
buying  coffee  on  the  market  and  storing  it.  The 
result  has  been  an  increase  in  the  market  price 
of  coffee  from  33  1/3%  to  50%,  and  coffee  for 
which  the  Brazilian  government  has  paid  $20,000,- 
000  now  has  a market  value  of  $40,000,000. 

“The  further  effect  upon  the  price  of  large 
purchases  by  the  meat  packers  can  easily  be  im- 
agined. With  strong  banking  connections  the  meat 
packers  could  finance  purchases  such  as  those 
made  by  the  Brazilian  government  with  cash  out- 
lay of  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000. 

“We  very  greatly  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
Other  product  the  f:ontrol  of  which  could  be  so 


easily  obtained  by  a large  organization  with  great 
resources  at  its  command.  We  feel  that,  from 
our  observation  of  the  rapid  strides  the  meat 
packers  were  making  just  prior  to  the  entry  of 
the  Consent  Decree  in  the  handling  of  coffee,  our 
fears  in  this  respect  would  be  realized. 

The  Packers’  Advantage 
“Wholly  apart  from  the  injuries  that  our  tradv, 
might  suffer  from  such  unfair  acts  as  that  of 
giving  away  free  coffee  referred  to  in  the  letter 
quoted,  I desire  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  great 
advantage  the  meat  packers  have  in  the  owner- 
ship of  private  refrigerator  cars.  Roasted  coffee, 
of  course,  needs  no  refrigeration;  but,  by  placing 
roasted  coffee  in  refrigerator  cars  together  with 
fresh  meat,  it  is  possible  for  the  meat  packers  to 
secure  the  same  expedited  service  for  their  cof- 
fee as  is  accorded  to  fresh  meats,  and  to  avoid 
the  delays  that  other  shippers  have  at  initial, 
transfer,  and  terminal  points. 

“Our  members  are  not  able  to  get  this  expe- 
dited service,  and  feel  that  they  are  at  a great 
disadvantage  by  reason  of  what  they  believe  to 
be  a most  unfair  special  privilege. 

“We  therefore  ask  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  your  committee  for  opposition  in  this 
matter,  and  respectfully  urge  that  no  change  be 
made  in  the  terms  of  the  Consent  Decree.’’ — J. 

HOW  TEA  OUSTED  COFFEE 


English  House  Sells  1,000,000  Packages  of 
Tea  a Day  and  Spends  $13,000 
for  Advertising 

Staff  Correspondence 

London,  Nov.  10,  1921. 

JUST  how  the  tearoom  and  tea  have  ousted  the 
coffee  shop  and  coffee  in  Britain  is  illustrated 
in  the  remarkable  accomplishment  of  J.  Lyons  & 
Co.,  who  in  the  short  space  of  20  years  have 
built  up  tea  sales  of  1,000,000  packets  a day. 
Starting  with  one  obscure  stall  up  north,  the 
company  today  holds  the  restaurant  tea  trade  of 
London  and  the  provinces  in  its  hands. 

In  the  early  days  the  House  of  Lyons  sold  best 
quality  tea  at  4 cents  a cup,  and  this  tea  became 
so  popular  that  the  firm  considered  the  advisa- 
bility of  putting  it  into  packets  and  selling  it  for 
use  in  the  home.  So  it  was  put  up  in  2-cent  pack- 
ets and  sold  through  the  medium  of  the  small 
shopkeeper.  But  the  demand  was  such  that  bigger 
packets  were  needed.  So  quarter-pound  packets 
were  distributed  through  the  medium  of  retail 
dairy  shops.  And  still  the  demand  grew. 

Today  there  are  160,000  shops  this  side  handling 
the  Lyons  brand  of  tea.  Eighteen  huge  distribut- 
ing warehouses  are  dotted  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  from  there  500  vans  redeliver  to  retail 
centers.  The  retailers  renew  their  stock  at  least 
once  a week. 

In  the  days  of  the  2-cent  packet  the  “tea  fac- 
tory” consists  of  one  man  and  six  boys,  and 
everything  was  done  by  hand.  Today  the  “tea 
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dock”  at  Cadby  Hall  receives  thousands  of  chests 
of  tea  every  24  hours,  and  at  the  Greenford  fac- 
tories special  machinery  enables  three  girls  to  do 
the  work  of  60  men  under  the  old  system.  These 
automatic  electric  weighing  and  tea-packing  ma- 
chines produce  one  complete  packet  of  tea  ready 
for  sale  every  second.  At  present  there  are  72  of 
these  machines  at  the  Lyons  tea  factories  at 
Greenford. 

In  order  to  keep  the  160,000  shops  supplied  with 
tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  seven-ton  steam  wagons, 
seven-cwt.  motor  vans  and  horse-driven  vans,  are 
used.  The  long-distance  distributing  entails  jour- 
neys approximating  250  miles  a week,  while  the 
lighter  vehicles  do  100  miles  a week.  Every 
Monday  sees  a squad  of  tea  and  coffee  wagons 
setting  out  from  London  to  Manchester,  which 
is  reached  by  Wednesday.  In  one  department 
alone  250  distributing  vehicles  are  maintained. 

The  firm  maintains  a club  for  its  employees, 
who  number  22,000.  The  club  ground  covers  70 
acres,  and  the  ballroom  accommodates  500. 

The  firm  is  a stanch  believer  in  advertising.  It 
contracted  recently  for  four  solid  pages  of  the 
Daily  Mail  with  its  1,350,000  daily  net  circulation. 
The  Mail  commands  $3,250  a page  for  one  day.— 
Jack  Brooks. 

COFFEE  MEN  THREATEN  SUIT 

.Staff  Correspondence 

New  Orleans,  Dec.  1,  1921.— Members  of  the 
local  Green  Coffee  Association  are  threatening 
suit  for  damages  in  the  Federal  Court  against 
the  New  Orleans  Steamship  Association  unless 
the  riverfront  strike  is  ended  speedily.  Bills  of 
lading  are  said  to  contain  clauses  providing  that 
damages  may  be  collected  in  case  one  side  of 
a strike  agrees  to  arbitration  and  the  other  re- 
fuses. In  this  instance  the  strikers  are  alleged  to 
have  declared  their  willingness  to  arbitrate,  and 
the  steamship  men  their  refusal. — J. 

THE  BRAZILIANS’  TOUR 

The  special  Brazil  Mission  that  came  to  attend 
the  convention  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 
.Association  last  month,  finally  departed  for  home 
on  the  Munson  liner  Southern  Cross  on  Nov.  23. 
The  intervening  time  was  spent  making  a tour 
of  the  country,  including  Chicago,  S’t.  Loui^,  New 
Orleans,  and  Boston  (details  of  which  will  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  this  issue),  and  the  visi- 
tors were  specially  pleased  with  the  business  and 
social  results  of  their  visit. 


BOMBAY  MACE 

-Although  Bombay  mace  closely  resembles  true 
mace  in  appearance,  and  is  botanically  a mace, 
it  is  practically  devoid  of  flavor,  and  is  useless  as 
a spice.  Its  use  in  spices  is  merely  as  a filler  and 


adulterant,  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Service  and  Regula- 
tory Announcements  No.  26,  21-2)  is  of  opinion 
that  it  should  not  be  used  as  an  ingredient  of 
spices,  even  when  these  are  labeled  to  show  its 
presence. — Trigg. 


FOR  THE  BRAZIL  CENTENNIAL 


T.  S.  B.  Nielsen  Appointed  on  Committee 
by  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  1922  Exposition 

DLANS  are  under  way  to  make  the  Brazil  Cen- 
tennial  Exposition  of  next  year  one  of  the 
eventful  industrial  and  commercial  congresses  of 
recent  history.  The  ful- 
lest cooperation  by  the 
United  States  is  prom- 
ised, Congress  having 
appropriated  $1,(XX),000 
for  the  government’s 
official  representation, 
and  bankers,  exporters, 
manufacturers,  and  oth- 
ers interested  in  trade 
with  Brazil  having 
committees  already  act- 
ing. 

Among  the  leading 
business  men  working 
directly  with  the  Amer- 
ican Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Brazil  are  T. 
S.  B.  Nielsen  of  Soren- 
son & Nielsen,  New 
York,  who  is  president 
of  the  New  York  Cof- 
fee & Sugar  Exchange; 
iFrank  C.  Munson, 
president  of  the  Mun- 
iSon  Steamship  Lines ; 
and  John  L.  Merrill 
president  of  All 

Statue  de.signed  by  Charles  Amerira  Cables 
Keck  to  be  presented  at  the  America  ^aoies. 

Brazil  Centennial  for  the  The  mOSt  a C t i V C 

American  people.  , 

worker  in  arousing  en- 
thusiasm for  the  exposition  is  said  to  have  been 
Richard  Monsen,  director  of  the  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Charles  Keck,  of  New  York,  whose  brilliant 
work  has  earned  him  widespread  reputation  as 
a sculptor,  has  been  commissioned  to  create  the 
American  memorial,  the  selected  design  of  which 
consists  of  a colossal  figure  in  bronze,  symbolic 
of  Friendship,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a sprig 
of  laurel,  and  supporting  with  her  left  the  flags  of 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  bound  together  by 
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laurel  and  palm.  The  main  figure  is  supported  on 
an  imposing  pedestal  of  stone,  and  near  the  base 
are  four  standing  figures,  George  Washington 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  representing  the  United 
States,  and  Jose  Bonifacio  and  Rio  Branco,  rep- 
resenting Brazil.  Beneath  these  are  three  bas 
reliefs,  one  depicting  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  another  Dom  Pedro  I at 
the  Ypiranga  River  declaring  Brazil’s  independ- 
ence of  Portugal,  and  the  third  a scene  symbolic 
of  the  lasting  friendship  of  Brazil  and  America.  In- 
scribed at  the  base  is  the  statement  that  the  memo- 
rial is  the  gift  of  the  American  people  to  Brazil. 

The  exposition  will  be  open  from  Sept.  7 to 
Nov.  5,  1922.  Every  possible  concession  is  being 
made  for  foreign  exhibitors. 

“SIPPING  AND  SNIFFING” 


Lav  Author  in  Scribner’s  Tells  Some  of  the 
Details  of  Professional  Tasters  of 
Tea,  Coflfee,  etc. 

^~PHE  intricacies  of  business  life  in  those  who 
^ who  live  by  tasting  and  smelling  tea,  coffee, 
perfumes,  and  some  other  thing  are  told  with  much 
detail  in  an  article  by  Miss  Viola  I.  Paradise  in 
Scribner’s  Mazagine  for  November,  1921.  She 
says  about  tea  and  coffee : 

“Can  a taster  taste  all  day  long?  How  soon 
does  his  sense  become  blunted?  What  happens 
when  he  has  a cold  in  the  head?  Can  he  smoke? 
Are  there  artificial  means  of  restoring  and  stimu- 
lating the  sense  of  taste? 

“The  answers  varied  with  the  individual.  Evi- 
dently coffee  requires  a somewhat  more  intense 
effort  than  tea.  Although  tea-tasters  could  work 
fairly  steadily  all  day,  few  coffee-tasters  could  work 
more  than  two  or  three  hours  without  stopping  to 
rest.  One  taster  said  his  sense  of  taste  became 
paralyzed  at  the  end  of  45  minutes.  Then  he  had 
to  stop,  do  something  else,  and  smoke  a cigar, 
which  he  found  restored  his  ability  to  taste.  On 
one  occasion  he  tasted  from  1,500  to  1,800  cups 
in  a single  day— a very  unusual  occurrence.  As 
a rule  200  or  300  cups  are  a good  day’s  work. 
One  taster  said  he  found  a ‘nip  of  gin’  restorative 
to  his  sense  of  taste. 

Effect  of  Smoking 

“Others  said  that  since  they  had  begun  to  smoke 
their  power  of  discriminating  had  suffered  some- 
what— though  not  enough  to  induce  them  to  stop 
smoking. 

“There  are,  however,  some  tea-tasters  who  can 
perceive  even  subtle  differences  with  a lighted  cigar 
in  their  hands,  puffing  every  now  and  then  between 
tastes.  A number  of  tasters  said  they  could  not 
taste  in  a drafty  room,  though  an  open  window, 
without  a draft,  helped  rather  than  interfered  with 
tasting.  Practically  all  the  tasters  said  the  keen- 
ness of  their  taste  depended  largely  upon  their  state 
of  health ; but  all  denied  that  anything  unhealthful 
or  harmful  was  inherent  in  their  work.  ‘Some- 
times the  work  is  a nervous  strain,’  said  one;  ‘but 
that  is  due  to  the  high  degree  of  mental  concen- 
tration necessary,  and  not  to  any  properties  in  the 


tea  or  coffee.'  Some  of  the  tasters  drank  little 
tea  or  coffee  aside  from  their  work.  (It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  beverages  are  seldom  swal- 
lowed in  tasting.  In  fact,  one  man  said  that  swal- 
lowing would  spoil  the  taste  for  the  next  flavor.) 
On  the  other  hand,  one  coffee-taster  drinks,  coffee 
at  all  three  meals,  often  consuming  as  much  as 
10  cups  a day. 

Ethics  of  the  Profession 

“The  personalities  of  the  tea  and  coffee  men 
interviewed  interested  me.  Nearly  all  were  men  of 
education,  and  nearly  all  had  a warm  feeling  for 
their  work.  I mentioned  this  to  one  man,  asking 
if  my  impression  was  based  on  too  few  instances 
to  be  correct.  ‘It  used  to  be,’  he  said,  ‘that  the 
tea  business  was  a gentleman’s  business.  In  my 
boyhood  the  heads  of  the  various  houses  would 
come  down  to  work  in  silk  hats  and  twirling  their 
canes.  Often,  before  beginning  the  day’s  work, 
they  would  call  on  one  another  for  a friendly  chat.’ 
Those  days  are  past.  A coffee  man  complained,  ‘A 
lot  of  men  are  getting  into  the  trade  now  who  have 
no  ideals.  They’re  interested  in  it  only  as  a money- 
making venture.’ 

“The  tasters  were  jealous  of  the  good  name  of 
their  profession  and  their  products.  One  tea-taster 
had  been  so  outraged  at  a garbled  newspaper 
write-up  that  he  had  lost  his  faith  in  print  and 
would  not  give  me  an  interview.  Another  spoke 
with  feeling  against  the  reporters’  use  of  the  epi- 
thet ‘tea  hound’ — implying  there  was  something  dis- 
reputable in  tea — when  they  meant  ‘lounge  lizard,’ 
or  the  sort  who  attended  afternoon  tea-dances. 

“A  trade  paper  editorializes  as  follows:  ‘Today, 
tea  is  the  butt  of  stage  jokes  and  the  victim  of  all 
kinds  of  misrepresentation  in  the  public  press.  If 
a cooperative  campaign  were  launched,  adequate 
provision  could  be  made  to  answer  these  attacks 
in  an  authoritative  manner  and  create  an  entirely 
different  psychological  attitude  toward  tea.’ 

“An  editor  of  this  journal  thought  the  unfriendly 
attitude  might  be  a psychological  heritage  from  the 
Boston  Tea  Party.  A number  of  tea^tasters  de- 
plored the  ignorance  of  the  public,  ‘which  not  only 
considers  “orange  pekoe”  as  a kind  of  tea,— when 
it  is  merely  a trade  name  descriptive  of  the  type  of 
leaf,  and  might  be  one  of  several  kinds  of  tea. — 
hui^  consistently  mispronounces  it,  to  boot.’ 

A Word  for  Misused  Coffee 

“A  coffee  expert,  who  also  dealt  in  tea.  was 
rather  jealous  of  the  higher  social  standing  of  tea. 
‘Coffee,’  he  said,  ‘has  never  had  the  social  oppor- 
tunity that  tea  has  had.  And  why  shouldn’t  it^ 
ft  is  one  of  the  graceful  things  in  life.  Yet,  though 
it  is  more  generally  beloved  than  tea.  and  much 
more  extensively  used  in  this  country,  people  brew 
it  in  metal,  and  serve  it  in  coarser  china  than  thev 
use  for  tea.  and  do  not  surround  it  with  the  line 
service  and  ceremony  that  a skilful  hostess  feels 
essential  for  tea.  People  sip  tea.  They  too  often 
gulp  coffee.  And  yet  coffee  is  a universal  thrill,  a 
constant  thrill.  You  can  get  it  every  day.  Nearl  ■ 
every  one  likes  coffee;  you  never  tire  of  it.  It 
makes  a definite  emotional  and  psychological  ap- 
peal. Just  as  sorrow  brings  a tear,  just  as  emo- 
tion floods  over  you  as  you  hear  music,  so  coffee 
brings  a flash  of  gratification  and  pleasure.  It 
isn’t  only  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  caffein.  but 
the  esthetic  thrill  that  the  aroma  gives — provided, 
of  cour.se,  that  the  coffee  is  properly  prepared.’  ” 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  RESEARCH  BUREAU  | 

^ A department  of  scientific  research  under  the  editors’  direction  in  which  will  I 
be  found  short,  popularized  reviews  of  current  and  older  works  of  physiologi- 
cal-chemical character,  fugitive  paragraphs,  references  and  articles  dealing  j 
with  the  history,  pharmacology  and  technology  of  tea,  coffee  and  spices.  | 


* 


SOME  LATE  ERENCH  THOUGHTS 


Result  of  Chemical  Experiments  for  Vari- 
ous Side  Uses  of  Coffee, 

Tea,  and  Cocoa 


'^HE  following  notes  are  free  translations  of 
excerpts  from  the  July,  1921,  issue  of 
TAlimentation  Moderne : 

Determining  Caffein  in  Coffee 
This  procedure,  due  to  a h'rench  chemist,  M. 
K.  Vautier,  permits  the  estimation  of  the  caffein 
content  of  coffee  without  the  use  of  chloroform. 
Five  grams  of  finely  ground  coff'ee  are  placed  in 
a cylinder  of  filter  paper  closed  at  both  ends  with 
raw  cotton.  This  is  then  placed  in  a Soxhlet  ex- 
traction apparatus  with  about  five  cubic  centi- 
meters of  aqua  ammonia.  Ether  is  added  to  the 
mixture,  and  extraction  conducted  for  four  hours, 
by  which  time  the  caffein  will  have  passed  into 
solution.  The  ether  is  distilled  on  the  water  bath, 
and  the  residue  treated  with  boiling  water.  This 
mixture  is  then  filtered,  washed,  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness. 

A series  of  comparisons  recorded  in  the  An- 
nales  de  Chimie  Analytique  (XXIII,  No.  10) 
shows  the  efficacy  of  this  method.  The  results 
secured  check  more  closely  than  those  obtained 
by  the  method  of  Philippe  for  determining  the 
caffein  content  of  roasted  coffee  beans. 

Coffee  and  Tea  for  Bonbons 
Finely  grind  1,125  grams  (about  2.5  pounds)  of 
well  roasted  coffee  and  put  it  into  a linen  bag. 
Immerse  this  in  5.5  liters  (about  5.5  quarts)  of 
boiling  water,  which  has  been  placed  in  a con- 
tainer capable  of  being  hermetically  sealed.  Per- 
mit the  coffee  to  infuse,  and  after  cooling  filter  it 
and  put  it  into  bottles.  The  extract  is  then  ready 
for  employment  in  any  case  where  the  taste  of 
coffee  is  required. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  tea. 

b'.\T  FN  Cacao  a.vd  Cfoxolatk 
M.  E.  R.  Hugues  indicates  (Chemical  News, 
105,  1919,  and  Ann.  Chim.  Anal.,  15  XI,  19)  a 
centrifugal  method  for  the  determination  of  fatty 
materials  in  cacao  and  chocolate.  The  following 
table  summarizes  the  comparative  results  secured, 
with  identical  samples,  by  the  Hugues  method 


(column  I)  and  by  the  classic  Soxhlet  method 
(column  II).  The  figures  represent  percentage 
of  fatty  materials  in  the  samples : 

1 II 

Natura^l  cacao  44.31  44.37 

C'ommercial  cccca  21.15  20.85 

Chocolate  31.55  31.50 

It  is  evident  that  the  results  secured  with  two 
methods  are  quite  comparable. 

Cacao  Parchment  in  Cattle  Eeeding 
The  J.  d’  Agr.  Prat.  (6,  XI,  19)  points  out  that 
Ijarchment  of  cacao  is  especially  suitable  for  sheep, 
which  may  consume  300  grams  of  it  in  the  dry 
state  mixed  with  chopped  beet  roots.  In  mid- 
dlings a cow  can  take  2,500  grams  mixed  with 
water  extract  of  beet  roots.  On  account  of  its 
cellulose  content  it  is  poorly  assimilated  by  hogs 
and  by  horses,  which  explains  the  accidents  ob- 
served among  the  latter.  Compared  with  ordinary 
bran  it  lacks  somewhat,  about 
1.3  kilograms  of  the  hull  taking 
the  place  of  one  kilogram  of 
bran. 

THE  WASTES  OF  COF'FEE 
Vautier  (Mitt.  Lebensm.  Hyg.,  12,  35-7,  1921) 
has  found  by  comparison  of  sound  coffee  and  black 
berries,  both  green  and  roasted,  with  respect  to 
their  ash,  ether  extract,  caffein,  and  water  soluble 
extract  contents,  that  it  is  impossible  chemically 
to  detect  the  presence  of  waste  berries  in  coffee, 
or  even  to  depend  alone  on  the  ordinary  chemical 
analysis  for  determining  the  content  of  shells, 
hulls,  or  other  debris.  Organoleptic  examination 
permits  of  more  effective  control. — Trigg. 

SO-CALLED  COFFEE  BILAN  POISONOUS 
In  the  Journal  of  .Agricultural  Re.search  (20, 
507-13,  1920),  C.  D.  Marsh  and  A.  B.  Clawson 
call  attention  to  the  effect  of  Daiibcntonia  longi- 
folia  (sometimes  named  Sesbania  cavanillesii) . 
This  shrub  belongs  to  the  order  Leguminos?e,  and 
exists  in  the  wild  state  over  an  area  extending 
from  Florida  to  Texa.s.  In  feeding  experiments 
on  sheep  the  smallest  dose  of  the  whole  plant 
producing  symptoms  of  poisoning  was  0.066  pound 
per  hundredweight  of  animal,  and  the  minimum 
fatal  dose  was  0.11  poun<l.  The  seeds  are  more 
highly  toxic  than  the  leaves  and  seed  pods,  al- 
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though  the  roasted  seeds  have  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee  without  deleterious  effect. 

Various  closely  related  plants  have  from  time 
to  time  been  described  as  poisonous.  The  toxic 
substance  in  the  plant  is  excreted  very  slowly  by 
animals,  and  poisoning  may  result  from  the  re- 
peated iadministration  of  quantities  below  the 
toxic  dose.  The  plant  is  poisonous  to  sheep,  and 
probably  goats,  but  no  data  are  extant  with 
regard  to  its  effect  on  cattle  and  horses. — Trigg. 


ANALYSES  OF  COFFEES 

T.  R.  Falma  and  G.  S.  Ponce  have  published 
in  the  Boletin  de  la  Laboratorie  Municipal,  Guaya- 
quil (1,  32-33,  65,  1920)  the  results  of  studies 
they  have  conducted  on  coffee.  Ten  grains  of 
ground  coffee  were  boiled  for  five  minutes  in 
100  cc.  of  distilled  water.  Time  of  boiling  was 
counted  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  bubbles 
through  the  liquid.  The  extract  was  cooled  for 
a short  period  and  filtered,  and  its  density  deter- 
mined by  a pycnometer. 

By  applying  this  method  to  25  samples  of  pure 
coffee,  extracts  varying  in  density  from  1.0091 
to  1.0077  were  secured.  As  the  temperatures  at 
which  these  readings  were  taken  are  not  given, 
the  figures  are  not  particularly  indicative. 

The  following  percentages  were  secured  by 
analyzing  24  samples  of  ground  coffee  of  known 
origin : 

Maximum  Minimum 
Moisture  (determined  at  10  deg.  C)  11.91% 

Ash  6.66%  4.92% 

Organic  matter 84.87%  82.05% 

—Trigg. 


COFFEE  EXTRACT  PATENT 
The  application  of  A.  Chalas  for  a patent  on 
coffee  extracts  as  noted  in  the  September,  1921, 
number  of  this  journal  has  been  granted,  British 
patent  161,920  of  1921  having  been  issued  to 
him. — Trigg. 


THEOBROMIN  AND  CAFFEIN 
Owing  to  some  confusion  regarding  the  color 
reaction  obtained  when  a solution  of  potassium 
iodobismuthate  is  added  to  a 5 percent  theobromin 
or  caffein-hydrochloric  acid  solution,  Malmymade 
a careful  investigation  of  this  reaction,  the  results 
of  which  are  given  in  the  Journal  of  Pharmacie 
et  de  Chimie  (28,  89-91,  1921). 

Both  theobromin  and  caffein  give  a precipitate 
of  a permanent  orange  color,  if  freshly  prepared 
bismuth  solutions  are  used.  With  very  old  solu- 
tions (six  years  and  over)  the  orange  theobomin 
precipitate  is  changed  to  a chocolate  brown  in 
five  to  six  hours,  and  that  of  caffein  to  bright  red, 
due  to  old  reagent  containing  a certain  amount 


of  hydriodic  acid  which  reduces  the  bismuth  pre- 
cipitate. 

To  obtain  the  reaction  readily,  put  0.05  gram 
of  theobromin  and  of  caffein  into  separate  test 
tubes.  Mix  each  with  10  cc.  of  water  and  add 
0.5  cc.  of  fresh  solution  of  potassium  iodobis- 
muthate. To  each  of  the  orange-colored  precipi- 
tates thus  produced  add  five  drops  of  very  old 
10  percent  tincture  of  iodine  containing  about  1 
percent  hydriodic  acid. 

In  30  minutes,  the  caffein  precipitate  will  turn 
a permanent  minimum  red,  and  that  of  theobromin 
a chocolate  brown.  The  presence  of  ethyl  alcohol 
does  not  affect  the  reactions. — Trigg. 


EFFECT  OF  CAFFEIN 
Reginald  St.  A.  Heathcote  has  studied  the  action 
of  caffein,  theobromin,  and  theophylline  on  the 
mammalian  and  batrachian  heart  (Journal  of 
Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Therapeutics, 
16,  327-44,  1920).  It  was  found  that  all  three 
had  an  active  vaso-dilator  action  on  the  coronary 
vessels,  probably  muscular  in  origin;  caffein  being 
the  weakest  and  theobromin  the  strongest.  Ex- 
perimental evidence  is  thus  provided  for  the  use 
of  theobromin  in  those  conditions  such  as  angina 
pectoris,  in  which  coronary  vaso-dilation  may  be 
of  service. — Trigg. 

CAFFEIN  FROM  TEA  WASTES 
Christian  Boehringer  (in  the  Chemiker-Zeitung, 
45,  29-30,  1921)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
large  amounts  of  caffein  may  be  recovered  from 
prunings  of  the  tea  plant,  the  sap  squeezed  from 
tea  leaves  during  rolling,  and  “tea  down,”  the  fine 
hairs  broken  from  the  leaves  during  firing.  The 
latter,  which  contains  2 to  4 percent  of  caffein, 
is  produced  to  the  extent  of  1.5  percent  by  weight 
of  the  tea  manufactured, 

British  patent  159,097  was  granted  on  March  1, 
1920,  to  R.  L.  Datta  for  the  preparation  of  caffein 
from  the  waste  leaves  and  stems  cut  from  grow- 
ing tea  plants  by  extraction  in  any  suitable  known 
way;  as,  for  example,  by  drying  and  powdering 
the  raw  materials,  extracting  the  powder  with 
water,  and  treating  the  extract  with  lime  to  pre- 
cipitate the  tannin  as  calcium  tannate.  After  re- 
moving the  precipitate  by  filtering,  the  caffein  is 
crystallized  out  and  finally  purified  by  treatment 
with  chlotoform. — Trigg. 

HABITUATION  TO  CAFFEIN 
T.  Wedemeyer  reports  (Archiv  fur  Experi- 
mentelle  Pathologie  und  Pharmakologie,  85, 
235-55,  1920)  that  by  giving  six  to  10  grams  of 
caffein  in  the  course  of  four  to  five  weeks  there 
is  a measurable  weakening  of  its  action  on  psychic 
processes. — Trigg. 
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PATENT  OFFICE  RECORD 


Patents  Granted,  Trade-Mark  Applications, 
Certificates  Issued,  and  Labels  and 
Prints  Registered 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  16,  1921. 

Here  follows  a complete  record  of  the  latest 
activities  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  tea,  coffee, 
spice,  and  general  grocery  trades: 

Patents  Granted 

Container.  1,393,815.  Charles  H.  Nowack, 
Chicago,  assignor  to  American  Can  Co.,  New 
York.  The  combination  of  a container  body  hav- 


ing its  top  edge  formed  in  an  outwardly  turned 
curl,  a cover  therefor  formed  with  a shoulder 
adapted  to  be  supported  by  the  top  of  said  curl 
when  the  container  is  closed,  the  edge  of  the  cover 
Ijeing  formed  in  a vertical  flange  which  depends 
from  the  outer  part  of  said  shoulder  around  the 
outer  side  of  said  curl  and  extends  below  the 
bottom  of  said  curl,  and  a vertically  thin  gasket 
arranged  between  the  curl  and  the  said  depending 
flange  and  against  which  the  flange  engages 
tightly,  said  cover  being  disengageable  from  the 
body  by  pressing  inwardly  against  said  depending 
cover  flange  at  a point  below  said  curl  of  the 
body. 

Coffee  Pot.  1,394,040.  Benjamin  Olshaskie, 
Pana,  111.  A re(?eptacle  of  the  class  described 
comprising  a body,  a discharge  spout  connected 
thereto,  said  body  being  provided  with  perfera- 
tions  in  one  side  wall  thereof  whereby  communi- 
cation is  established  between  said  spout  and  body, 
a perforated  strainer  secured  to  said  body  and 
being  V-shaped  in  cross  section,  and  a perforated 
baffle  secured  flatly  in  contact  with  the  entire 
lower  ^end  of  the  strainer  and  extending  beyond 
the  sides  of  the  same,  the  enlarged  upper  end  of 
the  strainer  being  open  to  permit  cleaning. 

Nut  Mill.  1,394,082.  Richard  A.  Greene, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Jabez  Burns  & Sons, 
New  _ York.  A mill  for  grinding  peanuts  and 
the  like  into  smooth  paste  comprising  a frame 
carrying  a hopper  for  nuts,  a feed  screw  casing 
having  internal  longitudinal  grooves  with  an 
opening  to  receive  the  nuts  to  be  ground,  a slow 


pitch  feed  screw  in  said  casing  cooperating  with 
said  longitudinal  grooves  to  feed  the  nuts  for- 
ward under  pressure,  an  annular  flat  grinder 
carried  at  the  end  of  the  feed  screw,  a stationary 
annular  disk  grinder  cooperating  therewith,  means 
for  resisting  the  thrust  of  the  grinders,  the  end 
of  the  feed  casing,  the  feed  screw  and  the  grind- 
ers being  formed  to  provide  a progressively  nar- 
rowing passage  to  the  flat  faces  of  the  grinders  to 
maintain  the  nuts  under  increasing  pressure  be- 
tween the  feed  screw  and  the  periphery  of  the 
grinders,  and  the  flat  faces  of  the  grinders  having 
non-radial  grooves  therein,  whereby  pressure  is 
maintained  on  the  nuts  by  the  feed  to  and  through 
the  grinders  without  overheating  and  without  ex- 
cessive thrust. 

Coffee  Can  and  Attachment.  1,394,210.  William 
Schuyler  Miller,  San  Diego,  Cal.  A coffee  can 
comprising  in  combination  a receptacle,  an  air 
tight  removable  cover  for  said  receptacle,  a 
raised  horizontal  bottom  in  said  receptacle,  an 
opening  in  said  bottom  having  a downwardly  de- 
pending housing,  a horizontal  cylinder  fixed  to 
said  housing,  an  upper  and  a lower  opening  in 


Trade  Marks  Pending 


the  walls  of  said  cylinder,  the  upper  opening 
thereof  being  held  in  alinement  with  the  opening 
in  the  bottom  of  said  receptacle  by  said  housing, 
a rotatable  cylinder  fitting  inside  of  said  fixed  cyl- 
inder, closed  ends  in  said  rotatable  cylinder,  an 
opening  in  the  wall  of  said  rotatable  cylinder 
adapted  to  register  with  the  upper  or  lower  open- 
ing in  said  horizontal  cylinder,  an  opening  in  the 
side  of  said  receptacle  and  a thumb  piece  on  said 
rotatable  cylinder  adjacent  said  opening  substan- 
tially as  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

Roaster.  1,394,412.  Arthur  A.  Greenick,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  A device  of  the  class  described  com- 
prising a heating  chamber  having  an  opening 
therein  adapted  to  be  placed  over  a burner,  a 
cylindrical  roasting  chamber  having  side  flanges 
removably  supported  on  the  heating  chamber  and 
having  its  lower  portion  projecting  into  said  cham- 
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bcr,  rotatable  forked  rods  projecting  through  the 
ends  of  the  roasting  chamber  and  adapted  to  en- 
gage the  article  to  be  roasted,  one  of  said  rods 
having  a handle  thereon  outside  of  the  roasting 
chamber,  a removable  cover  for  the  roasting  cham- 
ber and  an  observation  hole  in  said  cover. 

Coffee  Making  Device.  1,396,685.  John  D. 
Houck,  Chicago.  A coffee  making  device  com- 
prising a receptacle  having  a perforated  bottom, 
means  to  maintain  a perforated  disk  in  spaced 
position  above  the  perforated  bottom,  and  means 
to  support  a fabric  from  the  periphery  of  the 
perforated  disk. 


TRADE  MARKS  PENDING 

The  following  marks  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon.  Any  person  who  believes  he  would  be 
damaged  by  the  registration  of  a mark  may 
within  30  days  enter  opposition  to  pre\’ent  the 
proposed  registration.  All  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Jour- 
nal, 79  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Week  Ending  Oct.  18,  1921 

“Golden  Charm”;  143,991;  E.  B.  Millar  & Co., 
Chicago ; coffee. 

“Dutch  Maid”  beneath  likeness;  146,086;  Royal 
Cocoa  Co.,  Jersey  City;  coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate. 

“Truwest”;  147,450;  Oregon  Growers  Cooper- 
ative Assn.,  Salem,  Ore.;  spices,  coffee,  tea. 

“C.  A.  C.  Eavorite”;  148,369;  Antonie  Curtze, 
Erie,  Pa. ; coffee. 

“Ting  Tong”;  148,391;  C.  H.  Kroneberger  & 
Co.,  Baltimore;  tea. 

Week  Ending  Oct.  25,  1921 

“Bon  I.  Look”;  135,229;  Bon  I.  Look  Stores 
Co.,  Denver;  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  sugar,  spices, 
flavoring  extracts. 

“Zurcher,  Montreaux,  Suisse”  in  landscape ; 
140,164;  Chocolats  fins  Zurcher  S.  A.,  Clarens- 
Montreuz,  Switzerland;  cocoa,  chocolate. 

“Trade  Mark,  Golden  Rule,  C.  W.  S'.  Co.”  in 
heraldic  figure;  147,156;  Citizens’  Wholesale  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Columbus,  O. ; tea,  peanuts,  rice. 

Week  Ending  Nov.  8,  1921 

“Guyandotte  Club”;  118,799;  Sehon,  Stevenson 
& Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. ; coffee. 

“Robb-Ross”  in  figure;  150,827;  Robb-Ross  Co., 
Sioux  City ; flavoring  extracts. 

Figure  of  mountain  climber;  151,091;  Peter 
Cailler  Kohler  Swiss  Chocolates  Co.,  New  York; 
milk  chocolate  and  cocoa. 


TRADE  MARKS  REGISTERED 
This  is  a record  of  trade  marks  that  have  been 
registered  for  which  certificates  have  been  issued : 
Week  Ending  Oct.  18,  1921 
“Kellogg’s”;  102,524;  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn 
Flake  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. ; tea,  coffee. 

“Buffalo”  with  picture;  138,471;  Chase  & San- 
born, Boston ; coffee. 

Week  Ending  Oct.  25,  1921 
“Tusasac”  in  circle;  131,610;  United  States  & 
South  America  Coro.,  New  York;  coffee,  tea, 
cocoa,  chocolate. 

“Helpy-selfY” ; 134,888;  Helpy  Selfy,  Dallas, 
Tex.;  dazmring  extracts. 


“Mohr”  in  panel;  138,260;  Mohr  Food  Products, 
Inc.,  New  York;  flavoring  extract  base. 

Week  Ending  Nov.  1,  1921 
“Mynt” ; 147,851 ; Charles  V.  Sparhawk,  Inc., 
•Yew  York;  flavoring  extracts. 

Week  Ending  Nov.  8,  1921 
“Josephine”;  139,081;  Josephine  Chocolates, 
Ltd.,  London,  England;  chocolate. 

“Pearl  Coffee  Co,  Diana  Brand”;  141,128; 
Pearl  Coffee  Co.,  Akron.  O, ; coffee. 

“Rock  Hill”  above  hill;  143,074;  Wabash  Bak- 
ing Powder  Co.,  Wabash,  Ind. ; coffee,  tea, 
“Astor”;  143,123;  B.  Fischer  & Co.,  New  York; 
rice. 

Heraldic  device  with  lion;  143,140;  Page  & 
Shaw,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  chocolate,  cocoa  pow- 
der. 

Figure  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  circle;  143,146; 
John  Henry  Van  Winkle,  East  Orange,  N,  J. ; 
tea,  coffee,  spices,  flavoring  extracts. 

“Aviation”  beneath  airplane;  143,872;  Hal  W. 
Tucker,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  coffee. 

“Toreador”  above  figure  in  circle;  147,127; 
I'ort  Smith,  Ark.,  Coffee  Co. ; coffee. 

Week  Ending  Nov.  15,  1921 
“Cof-e-No”;  123,362;  Daniel  J.  O’Shea,  Lo 
Roy,  N.  Y. ; cereal  coffee  substitute,  coffee. 

“Hendcr.son’s  Tri-Mapl,  the  Syrup  Maker”; 
144,814;  Thomas  Henderson,  New  York;  flavor- 
ing extract. 

“Brendlinger’s” ; 145,309 ; Brendlinger  Co., 

Pittsburgh ; flavoring  extracts. 

“Bailey’s  Supreme”;  151,305;  Junius  Hardy 
Bailey,  Macon,  Ga. ; coffee. 


LABELS  REGISTERED 
The  following  is  a record  of  labels  registered 
for  which  certificates  have  been  issued : 

Week  Ending  Oct.  18,  1921 
“Empire  Choc-o-Lette” ; 23,452 ; Empire  Food 
Products  Co.,  New  York;  baking  powder. 

“Empire  Baking  Powder” ; 23,455 ; Empire 

Food  Products  Co.,  New  York;  baking  powder. 

Week  Ending  Oct.  25,  1921 
“Peacock  Instant  Coffee”;  23,533;  Empire  Food 
Products  Co.,  New  York;  powdered  coffee. 

“Vitacoco” ; 23,552 ; Knickerbocker  Chocolate 
Co.,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. ; cocoa  powder. 

“Cafe  de  Luxe”;  23,574;  Sibley-Almy  Co., 
Olcan,  N.  Y. ; coffee. 

“Golden  Cup” 23,575  ; S'ibley-Almy  Co.,  Olean, 
N.  Y. ; coffee. 

Week  Ending  No¥.  8,  1921 
“Old  Faithful”;  23,639;  Wilber  June  Menke, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. ; coffee. 

“Purity  Brand  Bohemian  Malt  Extract”; 
23,641  ; Purity  Malt  Extract  Co.,  Chicago ; food 
extracts. 

“Purity  Brand  Domestic  Malt  Extract  Light”; 
23,645 ; Purity  Malt  Extract  Co.,  Chicago ; food 
extracts. 


PRINTS  REGISTERED 
The  following  is  a record  of  prints  registered, 
for  which  certificates  have  been  issued  : 

Week  Ending  Oct.  18,  1921 
“Coffee  or  Tea — Chase  & Sanborn’s  for  Me” ; 
5,779 ; Chase  & Sanborn,  Boston ; advertising 
purposes. 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Fact  and  Fancy,  Comment  Wise  and  Friv- 
olous, Gleaned  from  the  Press  to  Show 
the  Trend  of  Public  Thought 

LJERE  are  some  of  the  more  notable  items  that 
appeared  recently  in  the  press  and  show  the 
trend  of  public  thought  in  regard  to  tea  and 
coffee : 

Coffee  the  Boers’  Mainstay 
Isaac  F.  Marcosson  in  Saturday  Evening  Post 

IN  the  afternoon  General  Smuts  would  sometimes 
go  into  the  members’  smoking  room  (in  the 
Capetown  House  of  Parliament)  and  drink  a cup 
of  coffee,  the  popular  drink  in  South  Africa. 

In  the  old  Boer  household  the  coffee  pot  is  con- 
stantly boiling.  With  a cup  of  coffee  and  a piece 
of  biltong  inside  him,  a Boer  could  fight  or  trek 
all  day.  Coffee  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
South  African  that  tea  does  to  the  Englishman, 
save  that  it  is  consumed  in  much  larger  quanti- 
ties. 


Don’t  Serve  Coffee  Too  Hot 

_ American  Restaurant 

He  opened  a coffee  shop.  His  location  was 
good.  He  seemed  to  be  doing  a rushing 
business — yet,  somehow,  when  he  balanced  up  at 
night,  he  barely  broke  even.  It  took  him  a long 
time  to  find  out  why.  Hot  coffee  almost  ruined 
him. 

There  are  only  about  a hundred  minutes  in  the 
noon  rush,  and  time  then  means  everything.  The 
patronage  of  a coffee  shop  is  drawn  from  those 
in  a hurry.  Because  the  man  operating  the  coffee 
urns  had  the  idea  the  patrons’  throats  were  gal- 
vanized, five  precious  minutes  were  wasted  by  each 
customer  waiting  for  his  coffee  to  cool.  Most 
I>eople  like  hot  coffee,  but  this  fellow’s  definition 
of  “hot”  was  superlative.  The  delay  not  only 
vexed  patrons  .so  they  would  not  return,  but 
many  a customer  retreated  from  the  doorway  as 
the  place  looked  too  crowded. 

A little  thing  like  this,  when  corrected,  increased 
volume  32  percent.  It’s  the  little  things  that 
count. 

Building  a Coffee  Trade 

Modern  rirocer 

WHAT  proportion  of  your  sales  is  coffee?  Do 
you  give  this  part  of  your  business  the 
proper  attention  ? There  is  real  money  in  coffee, 
good  coffee.  Your  customers  should  buy  their 
coffee  from  you.  They  will  if  >ou  give  them 
quality,  if  you  give  them'  the  variety  they  want. 
To  get  this  business  the  grocer  must  be  tactful.  He 
must  study  the  wants  of  his  customers  individually. 
In  all  probability  a woman  whose  husband  is  an 
oiit-of-cloors  man,  a tradesman,  will  want  a heavy- 
hodied  coffee,  a blend  containing  a good  propor- 
tion of  Rio.  The  inside  man,  the  office  man, 
usually  prefers  a lighter  coffee,  a Bogota  or  a good 
Santos.  Find  out  from  your  customer  what  kind 
of  coffee  she  prefers. 

Educate  your  customers  to  the  real  economy 
of  quality.  Do  you  know  that  a high-grade  coffee 
will  go  much  further  than  cheap  grade?  It  will. 
This  grade  contains  sound,  selected  berries,  all 


coffee,  while  the  others  contain  many  foreign  sub- 
stances, shells,  and  undeveloped  berries.  Natural- 
ly a larger  quantity  of  the  doctored  variety  is  re- 
quired to  make  a cup  of  liquor  that  will  taste 
something  like  real  coffee. 

You  can  very  easily  control  the  coffee  trade  in 
your  vicinity,  if  you  will  go  about  it  conscientious- 
ly. Why  should  the  tea  and  coffee  wagon  man 
or  the  tea  store  sell  coffee  to  your  customers?  Do 
not  throw  this  business  over  your  shoulder.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  coffee  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
items  in  your  stock.  Get  that  business.  Know 
your  coffee,  and  you  can  sell  it  and  make  money 
on  it. 


Free  Boiling  Water  for  Tea 
Syndicate  Article 

The  Chinese,  on  their  new-built  railways,  have 
established  a service  that  in  its  line  is  beyond 
anything  we  know  in  this  country.  It  is  free  boil- 
ing water. 

At  each  important  station  there  is  a boiler  un- 
der a queer-looking  circular  roof  which  looks  like 
a huge  umbrella.  The  traveler  can  help  himself 
from  one  of  several  taps. 

Why  boiling  water?  For  making  tea,  of  course. 
The  traveler  brings  his  teapot,  or  at  least  a cup, 
along  with  him ; also  some  tea.  He  gets  his 
favonte  beverage  fresh,  just  as  it  would  be  made 
at  home. 


Coffee  a la  Arab 

T.  Walter  Williams  in  New  York  Times 
XE  thing  that  can  be  obtained  in  every 
Algerian  khan  is  good  coffee.  The  attendant 
takes  the  green  berries  and  roasts  them  on  a 
jagged  piece  of  iron  over  a brazier  filled  with 
charcoal,  and  then  drops  them  into  an  ancient 
copixir  mortar  that  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been 
used  to  make  coffee  for  the  Roman  Errtperor 
Trajan  when  he  crossed  the  desert  to  Timgad — 
and  had  not  been  new  then.  After  it  has  been 
pounded  to  pieces  with  a pestle  of  the  same 
material  and  age,  the  coffee  is  placed  into  an  iron 
l)ot  filled  with  cold  water  and  allowed  to  boil. 
When  the  liquid  foams  over  the  top  the  Arab  stirs 
it  with  a piece  of  charred  wood,  which  settles  it, 
then  puts  in  a few  spoonfuls  of  raw  sugar  he 
has  pounded  up  ready,  and,  after  he  swizzles  the 
coffee  around  with  the  stick,  pours  it  out  into  the 
small  cups  to  serve  to  the  guests. 

Four  or  five  grave-looking  Arabs  will  sit  around 
on  the  divan  or  platform  of  the  khan  and  sip 
their  coffee  without  uttering  a word  to  one 
another  heyond  the  salutation  given  as  each  one 
enters  the  doorway,  to  which  the  other  guests  re- 
spond  in  the  same  manner. 


I'eauouse  Is  the  Persian’s  Club 

F.  L.  Hurd  in  National  Gcograpliic  Maga/ino 

The  teahouse  is  the  democratic  Persian's 
political  and  social  club,  a splendid  institution 
for  which  we  have  no  adef|uate  equivalent  in 
.America.  It  is  everywhere, — in  the  city,  in  the 
village,  even  along  the  desert  caravan  trail.  Here 
the  harassed  business  man  or  weary  traveler  can 
refresh  his  careworn  soul  with  a glass  of  tea,  a 
leisurely  cigaret  or  water  pipe,  ami  a hit  of  light 
gossip  or  exchange  of  current  news  with  fellow 
heings  of  kindred  sjtirit. 

Tlic  teahouse  may  he  in  external  appearance 
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anything  from  an  adobe  hut  with  a few  crude 
benches  to  the  glorified  cafes  of  Lalehzar;  but 
it  always  possesses  those  unfailing  essentials,  a 
big  brass  Russian  samovar,  an  adequate  collection 
of  little  tea-glasses,  bright-colored  saucers,  and 
filigree  spoons,  a bubbling  hubble-bubble  or  two 
for  public  use,  and  a genial  atmosphere  of  cama- 
raderie reminiscent,  perhaps,  of  the  obsolete 
American  barroom. 

MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE  j 

News  About  Men  in  the  Trade  at  Work  I 
and  at  Play  | 

I 

T.  S.  B.  Nielsen  of  Sorenson  & Nielsen,  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange, 
is  back  from  three  weeks  in  Brazil.  He  went 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Sao  Paulo,  and  some- 
what into  the  interior. 

W,  D.  Stuart  of  George  H.  McFadden  & Bro. 
left  New  York  on  Dec.  2 for  his  annual  trip  to 
Hayti  in  the  interest  of  his  firm.  He  expects  to 
return  just  before  Christmas.  * 

A.  Gailer,  manager  at  Santos,  Brazil,  for  Nau- 
mann,  Gepp  & Co.,  arrived  in  New  York  from 
Europe  on  the  Celtic,  Nov.  30.  He  will  visit  in- 
terior United  States  during  December  with 
George  W.  Lawrence  of  George  W.  Lawrence  & 
Co.,  North  America  agents  for  his  firm. 

A.  N.  Derouin,  president  of  Carter,  Macy  & 
Co.,  recently  returned  from  a business  trip  to 
Boston,  says  that  trade  conditions  there  have 
much  improved  and  that  the  tea  business  should 
soon  be  on  a fine  basis. 

Robert  Gair,  founder  and  head  of  the  Robert 
Gair  Co.,  Brooklyn,  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
cartons  in  the  world,  is  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
haustive article  in  the  Nov.  26  issue  of  the  Forbes 
Magazine.  It  reviews  his  life  from  the  time  he 
left  Scotland  for  America  when  13  years  old  in 
1852,  working  his  way  across  on  a sailing  vessel, 
till  now,  covering  the  important  incidents,  includ- 
ing his  earning  of  the  title  of  captain  at  Spottsyl- 
vania  in  the  Civil,  War.  Capt.  Gair  still  takes 
an  active  part  in  the  company. 

JouN  C.  Mahlan  has  resigned  as  first  vice 
president  of  Austin,  Nichols  & Co.,  wholesale 
grocers,  after  nearly  40  years  with  that  com- 
pany. He  will  remain  a director. 

T.  L.  DE  Menezes,  American  representative  of 
Brazil  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Defense 
of  Coffee,  will  leave  for  Brazil  on  Dec.  28,  to 
spend  a three  months’  vacation, 

E.  W.  Pfitzer,  coffee  broker  of  Cincinnati,  has 
moved  his  office  to  7 East  2d  St.,  within  two 
blocks  of  most  of  the  trade. 

A.  C,  PoTH,  manager  of  the  New  York  office 


of  Raffner,  McDowell  & Burch,  coffee  brokers, 
left  on  Dec.  11  for  a visit  to  the  main  office  in 
Chicago,  expecting  to  be  away  for  a week.  Mr. 
Pbth  was  elected  a member  of  the  New  York 
Coffee  & Sugar  Exchange  on  Dec.  8. 

Arthur  P.  Williams,  one  of  the  partners  of 
R.  C.  Williams  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  New 
York,  sailed  on  the  Caronia  Dec.  7 for  six  weeks 
in  Europe. 

Fred.  H.  Fairchild,  a Brazil  coffee  grower 
and  head  of  Arbuckle  & Co.  of  Santos,  exporters 
to  Arbuckle  Bros,  in  New  York,  and  his  family 
arrived  on  the  Aeolus  of  the  Munson  Line  on 
Dec.  1 for  a visit. 

H.  L.  Bloch  of  A.  C.  Israel  Co.,  coffee  im- 
porters, New  York,  is  on  a three  weeks’  business 
trip  through  the  Middle  West. 

E.  H.  O’Brien  of  C.  E.  Bickford  & Co.,  coffee 
brokers,  who  makes  his  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco,  spent  three  days  in  New  York  in 
November,  leaving  for  home  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  It  is  his  practice  to  make  occasional  trips 
to  the  principal  coffee  importing  and  distributing 
centers. 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  TRADE 


An  Appreciation  of  E.  R.  Godfrey,  Who 
Is  Still  Piloting  a Big  Coffee 
Business  at  80  Years 


'^HOUGH  he  is  in  his  80th  year,  there  is  no 
more  active  wholesale  grocer  or  coffee  man 
than  Edwin  R.  Godfrey,  still  ruling  the  destinies 
of  the  E.  R.  Godfrey  & Sons  Co.  at  Milwaukee, 
and  not  a step  of  importance  in  this  firm  is  taken 
without  his  counsel  and  direction. 

Mr.  Godfrey  comes  of  old  New  England  stock. 
His  grandfather  had  a shipyard  on  the  Penobscot 
in  Maine,  which  was  burned  by  the  British  in 
the  War  of  1812.  Edwin  was  born  at  Bangor, 
and  in  1860,  when  18,  he  made  the  long  journey 
to  Milwaukee,  where  he  worked  for  two  uncles, 
who  dealt  in  apples,  for  the  Godfreys  had  been 
apple  growers  in  Maine. 

In  1870  he  established  his  own  fruit  and  vege- 
table store  on  West  Water  St.,  near  Grand  Ave., 
and  a few  years  later  nioved  into  the  commission 
district  on  Broadway,  where  the  main  establish- 
ment still  is.  Now  the  business  is  a leader  of 
the  Middle  West,  with  the  Silver  Buckle  brand 
of  every  food  product  that  a modern'* wholesale 
grocery  handles. 

Mr.  Godfrey’s  three  sons,  Charles  H.,  James  D., 
and  William  A.  Godfrey,  occupy  the  positions  of 
vice-president,  treasurer,  and  secretary  in  the 
company;  but  he  remains  at  the  helm. 

Godfrey  the  elder  is  a sweet-minded  philosopher 
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of  the  old  school.  “He  has  achieved  success  who 
has  gained  the  respect  of  intelligent  men  and  the 
love  of  little  children,”  he  says,  “who  has  left 
the  world  better  than  he  found  it.”  He  himself 
is  so  regarded  at  Wauwatosa,  a suburb  of  Mil- 
waukee, where  he  lives,  and  of  which  he  was 
once  mayor. 

OBITUARY 


John  McFetridge 

John  McFetridge,  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  Louisiana,  age  58,  died 
Nov.  10,  1921,  leaving  three  daughters  and  a son. 

Harry  C.  Beckett 

Harry  C.  Beckett,  senior  of  W.  H.  Gillard  & 
Go.,  wholesale  grocers  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  trade  of 
that  region,  age  61,  died  Nov.  28,  1921,  leaving 
six  sons  and  a daughter. 

Robert  B.  Hawley 

Robert  B.  Hawley,  president  of  the  Cuban- 
American  Sugar  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  producing 
concerns  in  the  world,  and  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, died  Nov.  28,  1921. 

Frank  C.  Bushnell 

Frank  C.  Bushnell,  wholesale  grocer  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  age  75,  died  in  Nov.,  1921,  leaving 
a wife,  a daughter,  and  four  grandchildren. 

IN  THE  EDITOR’S  MAIL  BAG 

Here  WiR  Be  Found  Letters  from  Readers 
Who  Say  Something  Worth  While 

ONLY  letters  that  deal  with  subjects  of  general 
trade  interests  are  published  here.  Readers 
should  remember  that  when  they  write  for  this 
department  they  can  best  serve  themselves  and  the 
editor  by  being  brief.  Many  letters  cannot  be 
published  because  of  their  length. 

A Misplaced  Decimal  Point 
The  putting  of  a decimal  point  in  the  wrong 
place  made  the  annual  tea  consumption  of  the 
United  States  more  than  nine  pounds  a year,  as 
was  called  to  this  journal’s  attention  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Holland : 

Amsterdam,  Nov.  7,  1921. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor, 

The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir: 

Being  an  interested  reader  of  your  paper,  espe- 
cially of  your  articles  concerning  tea,  it  has 
struck  me  that  in  the  October  issue  there  has  been 
made  a serious  mistake  as  about  the  tea  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  1913  per  head  of 
population,  which  figure  in  the  article  “The 


Amsterdam  Tea  Market,”  page  464,  was  stated  to 
be  9.24  pounds,  and  ought  to  be  0.924  pounds. 
As  these  figures  are  said  to  be  supplied  by  my 
association  [the  Association  of  Netherlands  Indies 
Tea  Producers],  I should  be  glad  for  a correction 
thereof  in  your  next  issue. — F.  H.  de  Koch  van 
Leeuwen,  Secretary. 


Tea  as  a Tobacco  Substitute 

Charles  Judge  here  tells  what  happened  to  him 
when  he  attempted  to  use  tea  as  a substitute  for 
tobacco : 

Calcutta,  Nov.  10,  1921. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ukers,  Editor, 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal, 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir: 

A good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  evil 
sensations  produced  by  caffein  poisoning,  whether 
through  tea  or  coffee  in  excess,  but  really,  when 
taken  through  the  mouth  on  a healthy  stomach, 
it  never  occurs. 

But  if  you  really  want  to  know  what  tea  can 
do  unto  you,  just  use  it  like  tobacco  and  smoke 
a pipeful  of  it.  I did  this  once  in  a tea  factory 
when  I had  run  out  of  tobacco — but  only  once. 
A complication  of  innocent  boyhood’s  first  cigar 
and  a bad  attack  of  seasickness  is  the  nearest  to 
the  sensation  I can  imagine. 

I wonder  if  our  physiologists  could  tell  us 
why  this  is.  With  tobacco  the  human  organism 
is  far  more  tolerant  of  nicotine  smoked,  than 
nicotine  swallowed.  With  tea  and  caffein  it  is 
the  reverse.  Charles  Judge. 


I INSPIRATION  CORNER  I 

I I 

I C Cutting  salt  on  the  tails  of  fugitive  big  { 
I thoughts  and  bits  of  verse  which  make  f 
I worth  while  the  blending  of  sentiment  with  | 
I business.  | 

I i 

IF  YOU’VE  ANYTHING  GOOD  TO  SAY 
If  you’ve  anything  good  to  say  of  a man. 

Don’t  wait  till  he’s  laid  to  rest, 

For  the  eulogy  spoken  when  hearts  arc  broken 
Is  an  empty  thing  at  best. 

Ah!  the  blighted  flower  now  drooping  lonely 
Would  perfume  the  mountainside. 

If  the  sun’s  glad  ray  had  but  shone  today 
And  the  pretty  bud  espied ! 

If  you’ve  any  alms  to  give  to  the  poor. 

Don’t  wait  till  you  hear  the  cry 
Of  wan  distress  in  this  wilderness, 

Lest  the  one  forsaken  die. 

Oh,  harken  to  poverty’s  sad  lament  I 
Be  swift  her  wants  to  allay ! 

Don’t  spurn  God’s  poor  from  the  favored  door, 
As  you  hope  for  mercy  one  day! 

Don’t  wait  for  another  to  bear  the  burden 
Of  sorrow’s  irksome  load! 

Let  your  hand  extend  to  a stricken  friend 
As  he  totters  adown  life’s  road ! 

And  if  you’ve  anything  good  to  say  of  a man, 
Don’t  wait  till  he’s  laid  to  rest; 

For  the  eulogy  spoken  when  hearts  are  broken 
Is  an  empty  thing  at  best.  Anon. 
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We  believe  in  the  utmost  frankness  regarding  circulation. 

We  believe  the  highest  efficiency  can  be  secured  through  a CIRCULATION  OF  QUALITY  rather 
than  of  quantity — that  character  and  not  mere  numbers,  should  be  the  criterion  by  which  the  value 
of  a publication  should  be  judged. 

irc  do  not  publish  free  reading  notices  or  paid  “icrite  nps” 
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w hilp:  coffee  men  are  asleep 

Coffee  men  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  there  is  a menace  in  their  midst, — that,  if  the 
packers  succeed  in  their  efforts  to  have  the  Consent  Decree  modified,  they  - will  be  able  to 
monopolize  the  coffee  business  as  they  have  monopolized  meat  and  eggs  and  other  necessaries. 
These  meat  packers  are  not  given  to  being  second  in  anything,  and,  once  the  bars  are  down, 
and  they  are  permitted  under  the  law  to  handle  cofifee  as  they  do  meat,  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  dominate  that  industry ; for  what  coffee  firm  has  the  resources  to  compete 
with  them? 

The  Meat  Trust  has  long  advanced  toward  controlling  the  food  suppl}-,  from  soil  to 
consumer,  and  in  the  workin/>.>'  out  of  that  progress  it  already  has  attained  a position  of  such 
power  as  to  be  all  but  invincible.  This  modification  of  the  court  decree  that  it  seeks  is  only 
the  wedge.  If  it  succeeds,  it  will  be  so  intrenched  that  nothing  but  aroused  public  opinion 
that  will  force  Congress  to  take  drastic  action  can  prj^  it  out  of  other  men’s  busine.ss  and  save 
the  coffee  and  other  industries  for  fair  and  open  competition.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  our 
long-suffering  American  people  realize  that  they  are  being  outraged  sufficiently  for  them  to 
turn  in  and  rule  or  ruin  as  they  did  with  the  railroads  wheif  goaded  beyond  endurance  two  or 
three  decades  ago.  There  is  small  satisfaction  in  the  probability  that  the  arrogance  of  the 
packers  will  lead  them  inevitably  into  the  results  of  a ‘'public  be  damned”  attitude; 
for,  meantime — what? 

It  is  for  the  coffee  roasters  and  everybody  else  having  to  do  with  food  products  to  say; 
for,  if  they  are  sufficiently  arouse  and  united  now,  they  can  produce  such  evidence  and  public 
opinion  as  will  insure  the  stability  of  their  business.  But  they  must  work  quick,  and  hard. 
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COFFEE  DRINKING,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

By  and  large,  is  the  United  States  using  more  coffee  in  these  days  than  it  formerly  used, 
making  allowances  for  the  increase  in  population  ? Of  course  there  are  sporadic  increases,  in 
particular  years  and  groups  of  years,  and  they  may  indicate  to  the  casual  observer  that  our 
coffee  drinking  is  mounting  rapidly.  And  then  there  is  the  steadily  growing  import  figure, 
double  what  it  was  within  the  memory  of  a man  still  young. 

But  the  apparent  growth  in  any  given  year  is  a matter  of  comparison  with  a nearby 
year,  and  there  are  declines  as  well  as  jumps;  and,  as  for  the  gradual  growth,  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau,  some  700,000  more  people  are  born  into 
this  country  every  year,  or  enter  its  ports,  than  are  removed  by  death  or  emigration.  At  the 
present  rate  this  increase  would  account  for  about  9,000,000  pounds  more  coffee  each  year  than 
was  consumed  in  the  year  before. 

The  question  is,  Do  Mr.  Citizen  or  Mrs.  Citizen  or  the  little  Citizens  growing  up  into 
the  coffee-drinking  age  pass  his  or  her  or  their  respective  cups  along  for  a second  pouring  where 
they  used  to  be  satisfied  with  one,  or  do  they  take  a cup  in  the  evening  as  well  as  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  do  they  perhaps  have  it  served  to  them  at  an  afternoon  reception  where  they  used  to 
get  something  else?  In  other  words,  is  the  coffee  habit  becoming  more  intensive  as  well  as  more 
extensive  ? 

For  a good  many  years  the  keenest  wits  of  the  coffee  merchants,  not  only  of  the  United  States 
but  of  Europe  as  well,  have  been  at  work  to  refine  the  beverage  as  it  comes  to  the  consumer’s 
cup,  and  their  success  has  been  striking.  Now  the  consumer  can  have  his  favorite  brand  not 
only  roasted  but  packed  air-tight  to  preserve  its  flavor,  and  made  up,  moreover,  of  growths 
brought  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  and  Iflended  to  suit  the  most  exacting  taste.  He  can 
buy  it  already  ground,  or  he  can  have  it  in  the  form  of  a soluble  powder,  he  can  even  get  it  with 
the  caffein  element  99  percent  removed.  It  is  preserved  for  his  use  in  paper  or  tin  or  fiber 
boxes,  with  wrappings  whose  attractive  designs  seem  to  add  something  in  themselves  to  the 
quality.  Instead  of  the  old  coffee  pot,  black  with  long  service,  he  has  modern  shining  perco- 
lators and  filtration  devices  with  a new  one  coming  out  every  little  while  to  challenge  even 
these.  Last  but  not  least,  he  is  being  educated  to  make  it  properly — tuition  free. 

It  would  be  surprising,  with  these  and  dozens  of  other  refinements,  if  a far  better  average 
cup  of  coffee  were  not  produced  than  was  served  up  40  years  ago,  and  if  the  coffee  drinker  did 
not  show  his  appreciation  by  coming  back  for  more. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  figures  show  that  he  does  come  back  for  more.  We  do  not  refer  to 
the  figures  of  the  last  two  years,  which  indeed  higher  than  those  for  many  preceding  years, 
but  to  the  only  averages  that  are  of  much  significance  in  this  connection;  namely,  those  for 
periods  of  years  going  back  half  a century  or  more.  For  our  own  edification  we  have  compiled 
five-year  averages  back  to  the  Civil  War.  They  show  the  percapita  consumption  for  continental 
United  States,  and  are  taken  from  official  govei*mnent  tables: 


Five-year 

Percapita 

Five-year 

Percapita 

Period 

Pounds 

Period 

Pounds 

1867-71  

6.38 

1897-1901  

10.52 

1872-76  

7.03 

1902-06  

11.50 

1877-81  

7.53 

1907-11  

10  20 

1882-86  

9.09 

1912-16  

10  02 

1887-91  

8.07 

1917-21  

11.39 

*892-96  

8.63 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  gain  has  been  a decided  one,  fairly  steady,  but  not  exactly  uni- 
form. In  the  last  50  years  John  Doe  has  not  quite  come  to  the  point  where  he  hands  up  his 
cup  for  a second  helping  and  keeps  a meaningful  silence.  Instead  he  stipulates,  “Don’t  fill  it 
quite  full:  fill  it  about  five-sixths  as  full  as  it  was  before.”  That  is  a most  substantial  gain, 
and  one  that  the  next  50  years  can  hardly  be  expected  to  duplicate,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
our  coffee  advertisers,  our  inventors,  and  our  vigorous  importers  and  roasters. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  50-year  growth  was  the  big  step  upward  in  1897,  when 
the  percapita  rose  two  pounds  over  the  year  before  and  established  an  average  that  has  been 
pretty  well  maintained  since.  Something  of  the  sort  may  have  taken  place  again  in  1920,  when 
there  was  a three-pound  jump  over  the  year  before.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  this 
is  merely  a jump  or  a permanent  rise,  whether  our  coffee  trade  has  climbed  to  a hilltop  or  a 
plateau. — O.  W. 


MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD 

C Latest  News  Letters  from  Staff  and  Special  Corre- 
spondents in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Trade  Centers 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


Violent  Fluctuations  in  Coffee  Futures 
Mark  Trading  for  the  Month — Milds 
Steady — Teas  Active 

New  York,  Dec.  9,  1921. 

C PEAKING  in  a broad  sense,  preinventory 
quietude  has  been  the  feature  of  the  coffee 
trade  as  far  as  actual  business  was  concerned. 
Otherwise,  as  was  the  case  late  in  October  and 
early  in  November,  the  spasmodic  and  occasion- 
ally violent  fluctuations  in  future  prices  on  the 
New  York  Coffee  Exchange  and  in  primary 
markets  were  the  most  prominent  features. 

During  the  early  part  of  November  demand 
showed  some  improvement,  largely  because  of  the 
rapid  advance  in  future  contracts,  which  halted 
for  the  time  being  on  Nov.  2 when  Decem- 
ber sold  at  8.75c.  The  increased  dealings  in 
Santos  grades  was  largely  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  the  materially  larger  arrivals  included  much 
more  desirable  selections.  In  fact,  it  soon  became 
a matter  of  general  comment  that  spot  selections 
were  the  most  desirable  seen  in  several  years. 

Before  a week  had  passed  this  buying  wave 
subsided,  and  at  no  time  subsequently  was  busi- 
ness described  as  better  than  fair.  Although  the 
withdrawal  of  buyers  was  largely  regarded  as 
seasonable,  it  was  also  traceable  partly  to  the 
fact  that  prices  in  Brazil  markets  had  risen  above 
the  officially  fixed  minimum  levels,  leading  to  ex- 
pectations of  heavier  selling  pressure  from  that 
quarter. 

Because  of  the  current  liberal  arrivals,  fre- 
quently by  direct  shipment  to  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Galveston,  Houston,  and  San  Francisco,  it  seemed 
quite  evident  that  interior  buyers  were  in  no  im- 
mediate need  of  supplies.  Moreover,  shipments 
from  Brazil  continued  large,  as  a result  of  which 
our  total  supply  in  store  and  afloat  was  reckoned 
at  one  time  to  cover  at  least  three  months’  re- 
quirements, the  largest  in  recent  years. 

Considering  these  facts  and  the  high  prices 
ruling,  it  was  not  surprising  that  buyers  were 
disinclined  to  anticipate  future  requirements. 

Movement  in  Brazils 

There  has  been  little  change  in  spot  prices  on 


Santos  grades,  but  Rice  and  Victorias  declined 
slightly  at  one  time,  and  subsequently  rose  to 
new  high-record  levels  for  the  year.  These 
changes  were  largely  in  sympathy  with  the  fluc- 
tuations in  future  contracts.  After  reaching  the 
peak  of  Nov.  2,  prices  fell  from  J4c.  to 
almost  ^c.,  with  the  far  distant  deliveries  espe- 
cially weak,  thus  increasing  the  premium  on 
December.  Late  in  November  there  was  a sud- 
den rally  of  nearly  J4c.,  followed  by  a further 
advance  early  in  December;  while  the  1922  de- 
liveries also  established  new  high  records. 

New  crop  contracts,  notably  September,  took 
a pronounced  lead  at  one  time,  wiping  out  the 
recent  discounts  and  temporarily  selling  above  all 
deliveries  except  December.  This  was  ascribed 
to  a number  of  gloomy  crop  advices,  the  most 
pessimistic  estimating  the  next  yield  in  Santos 
at  only  5,000,000  bags ; but  this  was  generally 
regarded  as  absurd,  fully  as  much  so  as  the  early 
estimate  of  as  much  as  14,000,000  bags.  Still, 
a number  of  authorities  cabled  that  the  coming 
crop  would  not  be  larger  than  the  present  one. 

March  later  assumed  the  leadership  in  the  ad- 
vance, regaining  a premium  over  September  and 
selling  only  a few  points  under  December,  com- 
pared with  36  points’  difference  a month  ago. 
This  prominence  was  owing  largely  to  strong- 
support  from  the  same  commission  house  that 
had  conducted  the  big  movement  in  December. 
At  this  time  it  was  semi-officiallj  announced  that 
the  Brazil  government  would  not  offer  any  of  its 
port  stocks  during  the  present  crop.  It  was  also 
stated  that  it  had  raised  its  limits  and  was  buying 
in  Santos  at  close  to  a 17$000  basis;  whereas,  when 
buying  six  months  ago,  the  basis  was  14$800.  In 
this  it  was  helped,  it  was  said,  by  the  floating  of 
another  loan  of  £10,000,000  in  London. 

The  commission  house*  alluded  to,  which  was 
alleged  to  be  buying  for  the  Brazil  government, 
accepted  practically  all  the  deliveries  on  Decem- 
ber contracts,  roundly  255,000  bags,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  the  general  impression  that  this  coffee  would 
be  held  off  of  the  market  and  would  not  be 
retendered  in  March. 

Cost  and  freight  business  was  restricted  partly 
by  the  fact  that  buyers  were  well  supplied  on  old 
purchases,  and  also  by  the  striking  irregularity 
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in  Brazil  quotations,  notably  exchange  rates. 
Early  in  the  month  offers  were  fairly  liberal  and 
generally  at  lower  figures,  reflecting  declines  in 
Brazil  term  markets  and  weakness  in  exchange. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  government  was  pur- 
posely depressing  exchange  while  it  was  forward- 
ing funds  to  its  agents  here  to  pay  for  the  huge 
purchases  of  futures. 

After  these  payments  had  been  made  the  gov- 
ernment supported  the  exchange  market,  and  a 
stronger  tone  speedily  developed,  the  rate  on  Lon- 
don rallying  to  8 3/16d.,  from  7 23/32d.  the  A^eek 
jirevioiis,  which  was  close  to  the  lowest  level 
on.  the  crop.  Likewise,  the  dollar  dropped  410 
reis  after  having  risen  460  reis.  After  early 
easiness  the  Santos  term  market  advanced  1$800 
to  1$975  reis,  while  Rio  advanced  600  reis.  As 
a consequence  shippers  became  firmer  and  prices 
in  some  cases  were  even  higher  early  in  December 
than  those  ruling  a month  ago. 

Milds  Quiet  but  .Steady 

Early  in  the  month  under  review  there  was  a 
fairly  active  trade  in  Maracaibos  and  other  mild 
coffees  selling  relatively  cheaper  than  Santos ; 
but  as  the  month  progressed  there  was  a marked 
slackening  of  demand,  although  some  inquiry  was 
noted  for  the  lower  grades.  In  spite  of  the  ac- 
tivity, prices  remained  fairly  steady,  partly  be- 
cause some  of  them  were  already  below  a parity 
with  Santos,  and  partly  because  of  a further  re- 
duction in  spot  stocks,  the  United  States  total 
now  being  467,953  bags,  against  485,485  a month 
ago,  and  624,394  a year  ago. 

Teas  Still  Higher  aj^d  More  Active 

The  tea  trade  has  been  featured  by  active 
dealings  in  Tndias,  Ceylons,  and  Javas,  attended 
by  advances  of  3c.  to  5c.  on  some  grades,  al- 
though others  were  virtually  unchanged.  Owing 
to  inadequate  stocks,  many  lots  changed  hands 
again  and  again.  Japans  were  also  in  active  de- 
mand, and  2c.  to  3c.  higher.  There  was  little 
activity  in  Formosas  or  green  teas.  To  a large 
extent  the  local  market  was  simply  following 
London,  which  continues  above  our  parity. — C. 
K.  T. 

THE  CACAO  BEAN  MARKET 

John  Clarke  & Co.,  New  York,  supply  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  the  cacao-bean  market  under 
date  of  Dec.  3,  1921 : 

“Following  marked  weakness  in  the  first  part  of 
November,  during  which  time  considerable  pres- 
sure was  expected  on  the  cheaper  grades,  the 
cocoa-bean  market  strengthened  on  active  buying 
by  one  or  two  large  manufacturers  and  by  many 
operators  eager  to  close  out  contracts.  In  the 
face  of  the^active  demand  for  futures,  practically 
all  offers  rom  primary  points  were  withdrawn, 
due  to  the  rapid  rise  in  nearly  all  foreign  ex- 


changes. While  the  great  majority  of  manu-  ^ 
facturers  refused  to  follow  up  the  market,  there 
has  been  enough  interest  shown  by  dealers  to 
force  prices  up  and  to  hold  the  gains  of  the  past 
two  weeks. 

“At  the  present  time  there  is  a great  feeling  of 
optimism  prevalent  through  the  trade.  While 
it  is  true  that  consumers  are  not  supporting  the 
market,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  stocks  held 
by  them  are  very  low  and  that  is  is  only  a matter 
of  a short  time  before  there  will  be  an  urgent 
demand  for  stocks  both  spot  and  future. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
new  crops  will  begin  to  arrive  in  this  market  in 
a short  time.  Advices  from  most  primary  points, 
however,  indicate  that  these  crops  will  be  much 
smaller  than  in  the  past  three  or  four  years,  and 
this,  coupled  with  a greater  demand  from  Europe, 
which  is  bound  to  come  with  further  appreciation 
in  foreign  exchanges,  should  tend  to  keep  spot 
supplies  more  nearly  in  line  with  the  demand 
from  domestic  consumers. 

“Present  indications  are  for  a steady  market, 
with  perhaps  a slight  easing  off  before  the  end  of 
this  year,  but  with  renewed  interest  and  higher 
prices  during  the  first  months  of  the  new  year.” 

CHICAGOI^EWS  LETTER 


Tea  and  Coffee  Business  Dull  as  End  of 
Year  Approaches  and  Inventories 
Are  Taken 


Chicago,  Dec.  3,  1921. 

The  general  trade  situation  as  it  affects  both 
tea  and  coffee  is  very  dull,  and  in  con- 
sensus of  opinion  there  is  little  chance  of  im- 
provement until  after  inventory  and  the  close  of 
the  year’s  business.  Business  with  tea  merchants 
continues  about  normal,  especially  in  greens, 
though  blacks  show  a slightly  beter  tone  and 
prices  for  both  are  better  than  last  month. 

E.  H.  O’Brien  of  C.  B.  Pickford  & Co.,  San 
Francisco,  spent  a few  days  here  in  November, 
on  his  way  home  from  an  extensive  eastern  trip. 

C.  R.  Coffin,  manager  of  the  Sasco  Coffee  Co., 
New  York,  stopped  here  to  visit  local  coffee  men 
in  the  course  of  a general  western  trip. 

P.  F.  Tsemann  of  C.  E.  Bickford  & Co.  was 
a visitor  from  New  York,  looking  up  business 
in  this  section. 

Bown  & Callaghan,  green  coffee  brokers,  say 
business  has  been  very  quiet  of  late,  even  though 
prices  have  been  better  than  last  month.  Roasted 
business  holds  up  well,  they  say. 

William  Marshall,  the  London  representative  of 
J.  C.  Whitney  •Sz  Co.,  tea  importers,  spent  the 
last  week  of  November  in  Chicago,  conferring 
with  local  officials  of  the  company. 

Harvey  Swenarton,  manager  of  the  tea  de- 
partment of  Jardine,  Matheson  & Co.,  New  York, 
spent  the  last  week  of  November  looking  after 
business  in  this  territory. 

Mr.  Hollander  of  London,  representing  Den- 
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shin  & Co.,  who  has  been  touring  this  country 
for  the  last  month  in  the  interests  of  his  firm, 
spent  late  November  in  Chicago,  making  his 
headquarters  with  M.  B.  Conant  & Co.,  condi- 
ment and  specialty  im^porters  and  brokers. 

Friends  of  J.  H.  Peterson,  who  formerly  oper- 
ated a Japan  tea  business  here  under  his  own 
name,  have  been  advised  that  he  has  gone  to 
Eurone  to  represent  an  American  rubber  concern. 

John  A.  S’okol,  condiment  and  specialty  broker 
and  importer,  spent  a week  or  so  in  New  York 
the  first  of  the  month. — Y'.  H.  A. 


THE  TRADES  IN  S\N  FRANCISCO 


Standardizing  Coastwise  Bills  of  Lading — 
Annual  Industrial  Exposition 
Is  Being  Held 


.Stafl'  Correspf  nclence 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  29,  1921. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  was  held  last 
week  to  hear  a report  from  its  president,  Webster 
Jones,  who  had  returned  from  the  national  con- 
vention held  in  New  York  on  Nov.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Mr.  Jones  reported  that  the  convention  had  ac- 
complished a good  deal  for  coffee-roasting  in- 
terests. One  of  the  principal  benefits  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  better  understanding  between  the 
growers  and  shippers  of  green  coffee  from  Brazil 
and  the  importers,  due  to  more  clearly  defined  “to 
arrive”  contracts. 

A movement  was  initiated  at  this  meeting  to 
procure  a uniform  bill  of  lading  for  coastwise 
steamers.  The  coffee  and  tea  houses  in  San 
Francisco,  as  well  as  the  wholesale  grocers  and 
allied  food-product  lines,  use  the  steamers  as 
carriers  to  the  five  principal  distributing  points  on 
the  Pacific  Coast;  namely,  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land, Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego.  There 
are  eight  or  nine  steamship  lines  operating  up  and 
down  the  coast  which  carry  all  this  water  freight, 
and  a bill  of  lading  that  would  apply  on  all  lines 
alike  would  be  a distinct  benefit  to  shippers.  The 
assistance  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  been  enlisted. 

The  Bain-Alexander  Co.,  coffee  roaster,  has 
undergone  reorganization  recently.  B.  D.  Balart, 
formerly  assistant  manager  of  the  American 
Finance  & Commerce  Co.,  green  coffee  broker, 
has  purchased  the  controlling  interest  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  vice  president  and  general  manager. 
William  G.  Alexander  retains  the  presidency,  and 
Mr.  Rowe  is  secretary.  Mr.  Balart  brings  to  the 
firm  a long  experience  as  a coffee  man,  having 
been  in  the  business  for  24  years.  His  experience 
ranges  from  a route  man  to  selling  on  the  road. 


roasting,  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  green 
coffees  and  brokerage. 

The  bulk  of  the  new-crop  teas  has  arrived  from 
the  Orient;  particularly  is  this  so  of  Japans  and 
China  green  teas.  From  all  indications  the  sup- 
plies in  Japan,  Java,  and  China  are  exhausted, 
and  in  this  country  the  stocks  are  low,  all  of  which 
is  prophetic  of  higher  prices. 

Java  teas  have  advanced  approximately  3 cents 
a pound  in  the  last  week. 

Tea  arrivals  in  San  Francisco  have  been  as 
follows:  June,  162,730  pounds;  July,  871,328; 
August,  1,288,131;  September,  1,764,348;  October, 
960,498  pounds. 

San  Francisco  is  holding  its  annual  Industrial 
Exposition  at  the  Civic  Auditorium.  Many  of 
the  prominent  coffee  roasters  and  food-product 
interests  are  exhibitors.  Attractive  booths  are 
displayed.  Among  the  exhibitors  are  M.  J.  Brand- 
enstein  & Co.;  Wellman,  Peck  & Co.;  Albers 
Bros.  Milling  Co. ; Sperry  Flour  Co. ; Booth’s 
Crescent  Sardines ; Boldemann  Cbocolate  Co. ; 
Carnation  Milk  Products  Co. 

The  wholesale  grocery  house  of  J.  H.  New- 
bauer  & Co.  reports  the  resignation  of  Sales 
Manager  A.  C.  Elartnack,  because  of  ill  health. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  Wm.  Cluff  Co.  as 
manager  of  the  coffee  department — Low. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LETTER 

Holidays  Depress  Market — Settlement  of 
Dock  Strike  Probable — Growth  of 
Tea  and  Coffee  Houses 

Staff  Correspondence  » 

New  Orleans,  Nov.  29,  1921. 
'^"'HE  green-coffee  trade  was  fairly  brisk  all 
month,  with  the  trend  of  prices  higher  at 
the  beginning,  but  easier  as  the  month  advanced, 
though  the  total  change  was  not  more  than  about 
54  cent  a pound.  While  trading  was  fair,  buyers 
showed  a strong  tendency  to  hold  off  on  account 
of  inventories  and  to  get  along  with  as  small 
stock  as  possible.  Accordingly,  with  fair  im- 
ports, the  stocks  have  increased  slightly.  There 
still  is  a large  amount  of  coffee  afloat  for  this 
port. 

The  labor  strike  at  the  docks  delayed  unloading 
of  some  coffee,  but  a good  deal  was  handled.  It 
appears  in  the  closing  days  of  the  month  that 
the  strike  will  be  settled  and  the  regular  long- 
shoremen be  at  work  again.  E.  E.  Lafaye,  pres- 
ident of  the  Green  Coffee  Association,  has  been 
active  in  trying  to  bring  about  a settlement,  as 
the  coffee  trade  is  one  of  the  largest  interests 
involved,  and  he  as  former  commissioner,  is -re- 
garded with  confidence  by  both  sides. 

The  coffee  roasters  have  been  doing  a very 
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good  business  in  the  city,  and  their  interior  trade 
has  been  lietter  than  in  October,  although  the 
plan  of  the  trade  to  avoid  taking  on  stocks  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  pending  inventory,  etc., 
has  restricted  selling  considerably  and  December 
is  not  expected  to  be  active.  There  has  been 
no  change  in  prices  during  November;  but  they 
are  firm,  and  roasters  speak  about  possible  in- 
creases in  some  lines.  Collections  have  not  been 
so  good  as  desired.  ~ 

Upward  Tendency  in  Tea 

The  situation  in  the  local  tea  market  is  about 
the  same  as  in  October,  and  buying  has  been 
pretty  general,  but  only  in  small  quantities,  as 
jobbers  are  evidently  running  their  stocks  down 
for  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  general  outlook  is  for  much  higher  prices 
in  the  New  Year,  as  imports  from  all  producing 
countries  are  millions  of  pounds  less  than  in 
many  years  and  available  stocks  are  insufficient 
to  meet  actual  requirements  before  the  new  crop 
arrives.  Prices  have  been  strong  and  advancing 
all  month. 

Visit  of  Brazil  Mission 

A feature  of  the  month  was  the  entertainment 
here  of  the  Brazilian  Coffee  Mission  which  had 
been  attending  the  National  Roasters  convention 
in  New  York.  A committee  headed  by  E.  E. 
Lafaye,  president  of  the  Green  Coffee  Associa- 
tion, and  L.  Aron,  president  of  the  roasters,  took 
charge  of  the  entertainment  program. 

The  Brazilians  were  given  a banquet  in  the 
best  New  Orleans  style  and,  besides  visiting  the 
coffee  district,  were  taken  for  a trip  in  the  harbor 
on  the  Port  Commission  tug  Sampson.  Sebastiao 
Sampaio,  commercial  attache  of  the  Brazilian 
embassy  at  Washington,  expressed  the  view  that 
the  visit  to  New  Orleans  had  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  mission  members  and  that  relations  be- 
tween importers  here  and  the  Brazil  exporters 
would  be  strengthened  and  the  delegation  would 
make  a very  favorable  report  on  coffee  handling 
conditions  here. 

The  delegates  were  especially  pleased  with  the 
ample  facilities  for  handling  coffee  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  said  that  it  was  evident  that  the  port 
was  equipped  for  handling  much  more  than  the 
already  large  part  of  the  coffee  imports  coming 
this  way.  They  also  said  that  a better  under- 
standing had  been  reached  as  to  values,  market 
conditions,  and  distribution  of  the  crop.  This 
will  tend  to  unite  exporters  and  importers  in 
closer  bonds. 

Besides  Mr,  Sampaio  there  were  Achille  Tsreal, 
a former  Txuisianian,  president  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Santos;  J.  C.  Mello, 
vice-president,  and  Robert  de  Nioac,  fir.st  secre- 


tary of  the  Santos' Commercial  Association;  T.  L. 
de  Menezes,  representing  the  Society  for  the  Pro= 
motion  of  the  Defense  of  Coffee;  B.  de  Camargo, 
secretary  of  the  delegation,  and  Fred.  Ebrhard  of 
New  York. 

New  French  Coffee  House 
The  old  French  quarter  of  New  Orleans,  known 
as  the  Vieux  Carre,  is  awakening  to  numerous 
modern  ways,  but  in  the  opening  of  a stylish 
coffee  house  by  Miss  Celeste  Eshleman  there  is 
a revival  of  the  customs  of  ancient  times,  when 
elegant  establishments  were  maintained  in  Rue 
Royal  and  Exchange  Alley.  Miss  Eshleman  is  a 
member  of  a leading  family  here,  and  has  opened 
her  artistic  establishment  in  the  new  art  center, 
near  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Club  and  the  many 
studios  located  along  Royal  St.  and  in  St.  Peter 
and  nearby.  The  walls  of  the  new  coffee  house 
are  decorated  with  pictures  from  the  antiques 
of  the  city,  and  pictures  and  other  ancient  articles 
are  for  sale,  as  well  as  the  best  quality  of  French 
dripped  coffee.  There  is  a writing  and  reading 
room. 

Mrs,  Martha  Gasquet  Westfeldt  has  established 
her  studio  devoted  to  pottery  adjoining  the  coffee 
house. 

Recently  the  number  of  small  restaurants  and 
quick-lunch  places  where  coffee,  tea,  and  choco- 
late are  sold  has  increased  enormously,  until  they 
seem  to  compare  with  the  number  of  drinking 
places  that  existed  before  prohibition  times.  The 
styles  of  these  places  is  improving,  and  one  may 
readily  comprehend  the  improvement  in  methods 
of  serving,  although  the  oldtime  French  restau- 
rant was  the  beau-ideal  of  style  and  art  in  serving 
coffee.  Modern  restaurants  have  been  inclined  to 
offer  it  in  an  Eastern  way,  but  there  is  no  fancy 
for  boiled  coffee  here,  and  the  dispensers  are 
finding  that  they  will  have  to  follow  the  taste  of 
the  people. — E.  K.  P. 


OUR  LONDON  LETTER 

Demand  for  Low-Priced  Tea,  Coffee,  and 
Cocoa — Trade  Thinks  U.  S.  Is 
Holding  Tea  for  Advance 

Staff  Correspondence 

London,  Nov.  15,  1921. 

PROLONGED  unemployment  here  has  brought 
* about  an  increased  demand  for  low-priced  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa.  The  effect  of  the  tea-plucking 
restriction  campaign  is  now  being  felt.  The  over- 
production of  common  tea  has  l)een  checked  and 
the  present  demand  for  it  will  keep  the  price 
pretty  steady. 

Coffee  still  is  rather  quiet.  For  1922  delivery 
prices  are  about  50  cents  above  spot  values.  At 
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the  l)eg inning  of  Xovenil)er  there  were  62,624  bags 
of  Brazilian  coffee  in  London  and  62,945  packages 
of  Central  American,  both  small  reserves. 

Some  fine  cocoa  from  Same  a has  made  £21  per 
cwt.,  but  recent  auctions  have  seen  little  bidding 
for  ordinary  samples. 

Trade  and  navigation  returns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  October  show  a material  decline. 
Coffee  movements  were  on  a reduced  scale.  In 
the  first  10  months  of  1921  coffee  imports  totaled 
514,011  cwt.;  home  consumption,  257,662  cwt.  The 
value  of  coffee  imports  for  the  10  months  was 
£11,152,175. 

The  October  arrivals  of  tea  were  also  smaller, 
as  were  cocoas.  The  first  10  months  of  the  year 
saw  342,888,555  pounds  of  tea  imported  here, 
valued  at  £84,453,145.  The  consumption  in  that 
period  was  339,894,445  pounds. 

Think  U.  S.  Is  Holding  Tea 

Some  sections  of  the  trade  here  cannot  wholly 
dissociate  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  is  holding  tea  with  the  idea  of  realizing 
in  a big  way  next  year.  It  is  admitted,  of  course, 
that  with  a restricted  tea  supply  and  a sudden 
demand  from  new  and  unexpected  quarters  the 
price  would  go  hurtling  skyward;  hence,  specu- 
lators holding  big  stocks  would  make  small 
fortunes. 

Regarding  tea,  London  warehouse  returns  dis- 
close an  improving  position.  The  trade  looks  for 
a shortage  of  70,000,000  pounds  in  the  present 
1921  crop,  which  will  mean  that  during  the  early 
summer  of  1922  exports  from  India  will  be  prac- 
tically all  1922-crop  tea.  Stocks  in  this  country 
are  due  to  run  down,  since  less  tea  is  coming 
from  Ceylon,  very  little  from  China,  and  greatly 
reduced  supplies  from  Java.  The  Indian  Tea 
Association  reports  that  immediate  prospects  are 
bad  for  the  whole  of  Assam,  western  Dooars, 
Sylhet,  Darjeeling,  and  Terai.  Crop  prospects 
in  eastern  Dooars  are  fair. 

The  recent  development  in  the  market  for  com- 
mon tea  has  brought  about  large  auction  attend- 
ances, buying  for  all  descriptions  ranging  up  to 
Is.  a pound,  with  little  obtainable  under  9d. 
Better-class  teas  are  firm,  broken  orange  pekoes 
making  up  to  4s.  8d.  for  India  and  2s.  7d.  for 
Ceylon.  Leaf  grades  are  selling  comparatively 
better  than  brokens  in  the  corresponding  range 
price.  Prices  are  slightly  higher  for  all  Java 
descriptions,  good  flavory  teas  from  Is.  upward 
ruling  quotably  dearer  and  broken  orange  pekoes 
from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  Fair  Java  pekoe  is 

worth  about  lOd.  a pound. 

The  average  prices  for  last  week’s  tea  sales 
were:  India  Is.  3.73d.  a pound;  Ceylon  Is.  4.12d. ; 
Java,  10.14d. 

The  average  price  to  date  this  year  has  been 


India,  11.62d. ; Ceylon,  Is.  3.76d. ; Java,  7.23d. 

The  Indian  Tea  Association  announces  that  the 
new  season's  crop  to  the  end  of  September  is 
181,000,000  pounds,  a decrease  of  57,000,000 
pounds  from  last  year.  Exports  from  northern 
India  to  all  ports.  Sept.,  1921,  were  39,737,682 
pounds,  against  23,212,538  pounds  last  year.  The 
total  from  April  1 to  the  beginning  of  Oct.  1921, 
was  131,607,292  pounds,  as  against  103,709,479 
pounds  for  the  same  period  in  1920. 

Coffee  Consumption  Declines 
Coffee  sales  the  last  week  include  34  barrels 
75  bags  Jamaica,  small,  good  greenish,  104s.,  mid- 
dling 122s.,  good  bold  greenish  and  colory  132s 
to  140s.,  peaberry  133s.;  245  bags  Vera  Paz,  low 
middling  grayish,  96s.  6d. ; 818  bags  Colombian 
fair  to  good  bold  greenish  and  grayish  96s.  to  105s. 
Other  small  parcels  of  Nairobi,  Uganda,  Costa 
Rica,  and  East  India  were  withdrawn.  Scarcity 
of  choice  qualities  most  marked. 

Some  of  the  best  prices  made  so  far  this  year 
for  highest-grade  colory  Jamaica  coffee  have  been 
realized  the  last  few  days  in  220s.  per  cwt.  A 
year  ago  this  description  brought  160s.  to  190s. 
on  the  London  market.  Some  fine  Costa  Rica 
has  also  been  on  hand,  with  158s.  demanded. 
Coffee  stocks  at  the  British  ports  are  now  smaller 
than  usual.  The  market  for  Brazilian  quotes 
Rio  at  45s.  9d.  for  December  delivery,  47s.  3d.  for 
March  delivery,  and  48s.  for  June  delivery.  Costa 
Rica  is  130s.  and  120s.,  Guatemala  80s.,  100s.,  110s. 
and  75s.,  Colombia  100s.  and  95s.,  India  100s.  and 
120s.,  Mocha  105s.,  117s.  6d.  and  127s.  6d.,  Harrar 
110s.  These  are  all  per  cwt. 

The  terminal  market  is  dull,  with  prices  tend- 
ing downward.  Coffee  consumption  here  for  the 
first  10  months  of  1921  is  slightly  behind  1920. 

Cocoa  Stocks  Decrease 
Cocoa  stocks  have  fallen  to  129,500  bags,  as 
against  264,331  bags  this  time  last  year.  A steady 
increase  in  demand  here  is  now  looked  for,  since 
the  cold  weather  always  stimulates  consumption. 
Supplies  recently  offered  at  auction  have  been  only 
partly  disposed  of.  Grenada  is  approximately  Is. 
per  cwt.  lower.  Trinidad  has  sold  at  from  58s.  to 
60s.,  Grenada  49s.  to  55s.,  St.  Lucia  54s.,  Cam- 
eroon common  38s.,  fine  bold  Ceylon  90s.,  Vene- 
zuela defective  unclayed  51s. 

Recent  cocoa  prices  per  cwt.:  Trinidad,  52s. 

to  61s.;  Grenada,  47s.  to  55s.;  Jamaica,  42s.  to 
55s. ; Dominic  and  St.  Lucia,  45s.  to  55s. ; Ceylon 
plantation,  70s.  to  90s. ; Ceylon  native,  40s.  to  72s. ; 
Guayaquil  and  Caraquez,  55s.  to  58s. ; Bahia, 
56s.  to  60s.;  West  African,  35s.  to  48s.;  Java, 
60s.  to  75s. ; Costa  Rica,  50s.  to  70s. ; San  Domin- 
go, 40s.  to  50s. 

Special  Tea  Campaigns 
Tea  merchants  here  today  are  advertising 
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extensively  in  newspapers  for  representatives  to 
push  their  brands  among  private  families  and 
restaurants  on  a commission  basis.  They  say 
that  a man  with  a large  circle  of  friends  is  going 
to  make  a good  income  introducing  special  tea 
blends  “with  a punch.” 

By  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  consumer  of 
tea  in  the  manner  in  which  this  product  is 
weighed,  packed,  and  distributed,  the  Home  & 
Colonial  Stores,  a concern  operating  1,000  retail 
tea,  coffee,  and  grocery  shops  this  side,  finds  that 
its  tea  sales  are  helped  considerably.  The  policy 
of  the  firm  is  to  have  a well-known  writer  visit 
the  factories  and  headquarters  in  London  and  de- 
scribe what  he  saw.  This  description  is  then 
used  as  a page  feature  advertisement  in  the  daily 
press.  These  stores  recently  commissioned 


COON  TEA  C? 

/ 

WiTmB 

A Typical  English  Tea  Store 

George  R.  Sims,  the  well-known  journalist,  to 
prepare  one  of  these  page  ads.  Like  all  the  other 
big  multiple  shops  specializing  in  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa,  this  firm  contracts  for  tea  and  coffee  before 
the  raw  material  is  harvested. 

It  is  in  the  description  of  the  automatic  han- 
dling of  the  company’s  products  that  public  interest 
is  maintained.  The  consumer  learns  that  the  tea 
machine,  for  instance,  cuts  the  paper,  makes  and 
lines  the  tea  bag,  and  carries  the  finished  article 
up  to  the  packing  point,  where  the  tea  is  auto- 
matically poured  into  it,  after  having  been 
automatically  weighed,  and  the  bag  proceeds  to 
another  corner  of  the  machine  to  he  sealed  and 
labeled. 

An  important  part  of  these  multiple  shops  is 
the  printing  department.  The  fluctuations  in 
whole.sale  prices  are  so  marked  that  often  retail 
prices  have  to  be  changed  almost  at  a moment’s 
notice.  Variations  in  prices  will  occur  some- 
times every  day,  and  the  window  bills,  counter 
cards,  and  price  tickets  in  the  1,000  retail  stores 
have  to  be  dashed  off  at  enormous  speed.  Within 
an  hour  after  the  new  price  levels  have  reached 
headquarters  the  cards  are  printed  and  on  their 
way  to  the  shops  scattered  throughout  the  king- 
dom.— Brooks. 


THE  NEWS  OF  INDIA’S  TEA  TRADE 

Tea  Conditions  for  the  Year — Freights  to 
America  Drop — No  Visible  Effect 
From  Irish  Boycott 

.Staff  Correspondence 

Calcutta,  Oct.  12,  1921. 
DUSINESS  of  all  kinds  is  at  a standstill  at 
^ Calcutta,  as  the  yearly  Hindu  festival  of  the 
Doorga  Poojah  is  on  us.  For  many  days  the 
tea  sales  are  suspended,  banks  close,  and  even  the 
weekly  commercial  journals  drop  an  issue.  Gov- 
ernment almost  entirely  ceases  to  function,  as  the 
officials  allow  themselves  a longer  vacation  than 
any  other  class. 

To  reckon  up,  we  have  done  pretty  well  since 
the  tea-selling  season  started  in  June.  To  the 
end  of  September  some  22,000,000  pounds  have 
been  sold  through  the  Calcutta  auctions  in  15 
sales.  The  average  disposed  of  at  each  sale  is 
thus  about  1,500,000  pounds.  On  the  whole  the 
sale  lists  give  a reliable  idea  of  the  comparative 
value  of  cash  and  tea.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Calcutta  is  strictly  a cash  market.  The 
“prompt”  is  10  days  only,  in  which  time  buyers 
must  dig  up  the  money.  London,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  three  months’  credit,  which,  added 
to  the  time  occupied  on  voyage  and  in  handling 
the  article,  makes  it  many  months  before  compa- 
nies selling  in  London  can  realize  on  their  tea. 

The  22,000,000  pounds  of  tea  sold  through  Cal- 
cutta have  realized  on  the  average  about  9 annas 
a pound.  Though  it  is  a 40%  increase  on 
last  year’s  average,  this  is  discounted  for  foreign 
buyers  by  the  fall  in  exchange.  Last  year  it  took 
2 shillings  sterling  to  buy  a rupee  worth  of  tea ; 
this  year  the  season  began  at  Is.S^^d.  to  the 
rupee:  now  ls.5l/2d. 

Assam 

The  total  sold  from  Assam,  5,500, (KX)  pounds, 
has  realized  on  the  average  11  annas  7 pies,  and 
at  recent  sales,  owing  either  to  a falling  off  in 
quality  or  to  a market  movement,  has  averaged 
no  more  than  10  annas.  Such  Assam  teas  as  in- 
terest the  American  trade  have  been  selling  at 
very  moderate  rates. 

A good  deal  of  orange  pekoe  has  ranged  be- 
tween 7 and  10  annas.  Some  of  this  has  been 
bid  up  from  10  annas  to  Re.  1-2;  but.  though 
comparatively  scarce,  it  is  much  cheaper  than  the 
broken  orange  pekoes  sold  simultaneously. 

Broken  orange  pekoe  has  been  a very  good 
market  for  sellers;  but  little  from  .'\ssam  is  to 
be  got  under  12  annas,  and  rupee,  rupee-eight, 
and  two-rupee  quotations  arc  common.  The  same 
applies  to  leaf  pekoes,  which  arc  much  cheai>er 
than  brokens  of  the  same  grade.  A lot  of  it  has 
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sold  between  6 and  8 annas,  though  the  better 
sorts  run  up  to  12. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  Assam  pekoe  souchong, 
as  not  much  of  it  comes  to  market;  the  finer 
plucking  of  leaf  has  largely  eliminated  it.  Sales 
run  between  5 annas  and  7 annas  6 pies;  and, 
indeed,  in  the  better  kinds  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  them  and  pekoes.  Here  again  broken 
pekoe  souchong  seems  valued  higher  by  the  trade. 

Darjeeling 

Darjeeling  tea  has  been  cheaper  than  Assam; 
though  I noticed  it  is  quoted  in  your  list  of  line 
prices  in  a class  by  itself  and  much  higher  than 
Indian  tea  generally.  The  2,000,000  pounds  sold 
up  to  the  vacation  averaged  10  annas  10  pies. 
Most  of  the  Darjeeling  orange  pekoe  sells  at 
the  lower  range  for  Assams,  between  1 and  10 
annas.  Broken  orange  pekoes,  though  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  leaf  kinds,  do  not  reach  the 
same 'prices  as  Assams.  Darjeeling  pekoes  run 
about  level  with  Assams,  say  6 to  8 annas. 
Brokens  of  this  grade  have  been  selling  an  anna 
or  two  higher.  In  Darjeeling,  too,  very  little  pekoe 
souchong  has -appeared,  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  much  snap  in  the  small  teas,  fannings, 
etc. 

Darjeeling  generally  is  not  appreciated  by 
blenders  so  highly  as  Assam;  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  special  “stand  out”  qualities  buyers  have 
to  pay  stand-out  prices.  I suppose  this  is  the 
stuff  that  is  bought  to  sell  to  connoisseurs,  who 
drink  tea  as  other  connoisseurs  in  the  wet  days 
used  to  drink  vintage  wine. 

(By  the  way,  is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Pussyfoot 
Johnson  told  the  members  of  the  Calcutta  Rotary 
Club  yesterday,  that  America  is  so  dry  that  fish 
coming  up  the  rivers  leave  a trail  of  dust  be- 
hind them?) 

Dooars,  Cachar,  Sylhet 

Our  other  “good  tea”  district,  Dooars,  has  also 
done  very  well  as  times  go,  having  sold  some 

8.000. 000  pounds  at  an  average  of  8 annas  6 
pies.  Dooars  orange  pekoes  seem  to  huddle  be- 
tween 8 and  9 annas;  broken  orange  pekoes  the 
same,  though  the  range  is  wider,  12  annas  to  a 
rupee  covers  them.  Pekoes,  too,  are  very  consis- 
tent between  6 annas  and  7 annas ; broken  pekoes 
about  2 annas  higher;  small  teas,  fannings,  etc., 
between  9 and  12  annas. 

Cachar  has  sold  3,300,000  pounds  and  Sylhet 

1.500.000,  and  the  average  price  of  both  has 
worked  out  6 annas  5 pies.  Their  orange  pekoes 
are  quite  good  between  7 and  8 annas,  and  range 
even  up  to  9.  Pekoes  from  these  districts  range 
between  5-6  and  6-6.  Here  again  but  little  pekoe 
souchong  is  coming  to  market ; but  some  has 
been  selling  between  4 and  5 annas. 


The  Calcutta  Outlook 

1 do  not  see  why  we  should  do  worse  at  CaP 
cutta  for  the  rest  of  our  . selling  season.  Our 
colonial  and  foreign  customers  have  been  giving 
us  much  better  support  this  year.  It  seems  as 
if  the  very  high  prices  ruling  for  Ceylon  tea  in 
Colombo,  quite  33%  better  than  Calcutta,  have 
sent  a lot  of  orders  up  to  us  here.  Colombo 
has  sold  10,000,000  pounds  less  to  countries  out- 
side of  United  Kingdom  this  year,  and  Calcutta 

10.000. 000  more. 

The  U.  S.  A.  buyers  have  been  filling  up  freely 
from  Calcutta  compared  with  last  season;  and 
our  total  shipments  direct  to  the  States  are  now 
4,500,000  pounds  against  only  1,000,000  last  year 
to  end  of  September  (from  April  1).  Ship- 
ments to  Canada  are  5,500,000  against  last  year 

3.250.000.  So  America  has  done  us  well.  Ship- 
ments to  States  and  Canada  (no  separate  times 
available)  from  Colombo  are  2,000,000  pounds 
less ; but  of  course  the  volume  of  Ceylon  trade 
is  greater,  as;J4,000,000  pounds  ^were  shipped  to 
end  of  August  against  16,000,000 Hast  year.  Our 
figure  of  11,000,000  to  America  runs  Ceylon  close, 
though  for  Ceylon  counts  from  Jan.'l.j  Im  the 
Ceylon  trade  with  America  appear  1,000,000 
pounds  of  green  tea.  each  year,  in  addition - to 
the  black  detailed.  »^As  far  as  I can  ascertain  what 
green  tea  we  make  is  consumed  m Tndia. 

The  Australians,  too,  have  come  to  us  for  more 
tea  this  year.  They  also  seem  to  have  been 
choked  off  by  the  prices  at  Colombo.  The  Aus- 
tralians must  have  a certain  proportion  of  our 
strong,  flavory,  British-grown  teas  to  blend  in 
with  the  lighter  Javas,  which  they  are  taking  in 
increasing  quantities  for  cheapness ; if  not  from 
Ceylon,  then  from  India.  So  we  are  now  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  this  demand;  but  the  total  is 
not  large,  3,500,000  against  1,500,000  last  year. 

Drop  in  Freight  Rates 

There  has  been  a great  fall  in  freights  from 
the  East  to  America.  The  rate  for  Colombo  to 
New  York  in  June,  1920,  was  180s.;  in  June  this 
year  it  fell  to  35s.  The  U.  S.  law  makes  any 
system  of  deferred  rebates,  such  as  that  agreed 
upon  by  the  Colombo  Homeward  Conference,  il- 
legal, and  consequently,  though  there  is  a tacit 
understanding  among  the  various  lines  running 
between  Colombo  and  the  United  States  as  to 
the  rate  of  freights,  no  binding  conference  is 
possible.  This,  also  applies  to  Calcutta. 

A large  number  of  American  liners  used  to 
come  to  the  East ; but  the  slump  has  made 
cargoes  unremunerative,  and  many  American  ships 
have  been  diverted  to  other  routes,  or,  it  is  said, 
laid  up  in  America.  This  will  make  the  direct 
trade  in  tea  rather  more  difficult.  In  the  old 
times  a good  deal  of  Tndia  tea  went  on  “optional 
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bills  of  lading,”  London  or  New  York;  but  that 
system  has  been  abandoned. 

Canada  and  U.  S.  Outlook 

We  had  such  a lot  of  leftover  tea  from  1920 
on  April  1 (when  our  tea  year  begins)  that, 
notwithstanding  our  reduced  crop  in  North  India, 
which  is  60, 000, (XX)  pounds  short  now,  much  more 
has  been  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  this 
season.  It  must  have  an  effect  everywhere,  as 
London  dominates  the  tea  world.  To  end  of  Sep- 
tember we  got  off  homeward  103,000,000  pounds, 
against  83,000,000.  Ceylon  has  been  unlucky  in 
foreign  trade;  so  only  half  of  the  20,000,000- 
pound  crop  reduction  has  taken  effect  in  London. 

We  have  about  finished  up  our  old-season  tea 
in  India,  and  no  more  is  offering  at  Calcutta 
auctions.  So  from  now  on  our  shipments  to 
the  United  Kingdom  should  fall  rapidly.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  trade  with  Canada  and  the 
States  will  hold  at  the  higher  level  this  year  at- 
tained; but  if  the  London  trade  thinks  it  is  going 
to  be  short,  the  local  representatives  are  sure  to 
buy  stronger  at  Calcutta,  which  means  that  prices 
will  go  up  very  quickly. 

I do  not  know  how  much  tea  you  want, — and 
American  buyers  have  certainly  been  prudent  in 
buying  as  much  as  they  could  already, — but  I 
think  it  is  pretty  sure  that  they  will  have  to 
pay  higher  rates  for  the  remainder  of  their  re- 
quirements. It  all  depends  on  what  the  London 
trade  thinks  of  the  situation.  If  it  feels  any  ap- 
prehension, you  will  not  get  the  tea  out  of  its 
grip  except  at  a price  that  perhaps  your  buyers 
will  not  be  willing  to  pay;  the  same  as  has  hap- 
pened at  Colombo,  where  the  Londoners  have 
snaffled  more  than  their  usual  share,  leaving  the 
poor  Australians  to  starve  on  Javas. 

Reuter  wires  us  that  U.  K.  stocks  were  down 
to  180,000,(XX)  pounds  at  the  end  of  September. 
This  is  much  more  than  enough  indeed,  if  it 
were  all  fair,  consumable  tea;  but  we  know  that 
more  than  half  is  stale  stuff  that  has  to  bt 
worked  off  with  caution  and  requires  a lot  of 
the  newer  teas  to  pass  it  in  the  blends. 

We  also  learn  by  cable  that  duty  payments  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  eight  months  Jan.  1 
to  Aug.  31  amounted  to  270,000,000  pounds,  which 
for  the  whole  year  at  same  rate  would  be  405,- 
000,000  pounds.  Last  year  it  was  248,000,000 
pounds  for  the  eight  months.  Tlic  present  year’s 
rate  shows  that  John  Bull  is  taking  his  tea  more 
liberally  than  ever,  as  it  works  out  at  nine  pounds 
a head  per  annum.  Your  Ih  S,  coffee  consumi)- 
tion  is  not  much  higher,  and  tea  is  far  more 
' oncentratefl  than  coffee ; less  wood  and  more 
“Kills,”  to  use  a F^ritish  vulgarism. 

No  Kffkct  fko.m  Boycott 

The  solemn  oaths  made  and  sworn  by  your 


Irish  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  as  reported 
in  your  August  issue,  not  to  touch  the  accursed 
Saxon  tea,  don’t  seem  to  have  had  much  effect, 
for  the  amount  of  Java  consumed  has  not  in- 
creased in  last  year  and  the  amount  of  China 
has  increased  but  slightly.  The  percentage  of 
various  countries  in  the  British  national  drink  has 
held  very  steady  the  past  two  years, — Indian,  62.5 ; 
Ceylon,  27.5 ; Java  and  China,  10%.  India 
holds  a very  long  lead  in  the  country  where  tea 
is  most  appreciated. — Charles  Judge. 


BOSTON’S  FIRST  DIRECT  COFFEE 


Steamer  Brings  23,000  Bags  Straight  from 
Brazil — South  American  Visitors 
Given  Banquet 

Staff  Correspondence 

Boston,  Dec.  11.  1921. 

' I ’HE  first  direct  shipment  of  coffee  from  Brazil 
to  this  city  arrived  late  this  afternoon, 
aboard  the  steamship  Liberty  Glow,  which  came 
from  Santos.  Heretofore  there  had  been  one  or 
two  shipments,  but  the  inauguration  of  the  per- 
manent service  by  the  International  Freighting 
Co.,  of  which  C.  H.  Sprague  & Son  are  agents, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  hereafter  regular 
monthly  shipments  will  be  received  here. 

The  Liberty  Glow  in  her  cargo  had  46,000  bags 
of  coffee  from  Brazil,  half  of  which  was  unloaded 
at  this  port,  and  the  steamship  then  sailed  for 
New  York  to  unload  the  other  23,000  bags. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  steamship  to  collect 
return  cargoes  at  both  ports  for  the  regular  ser- 
vice. Provided  trade  conditions  develop  better 
with  the  progress 'of  time,  there  is  a strong  prob- 
ability that  the  monthly  sailing  arrangements  will 
be  shortened  and  a semimonthly  sailing  schedule 
put  into  effect. 

Local  coffee  men  were  decidedly  pleased  with 
the  arrival  of  the  fairly  large  consignment  from 
Santos.  The  elimination  of  reshipment  from  New 
York  will  save  both  expense  and  delay  and  put 
the  New  England  section  into  a much  better  posi- 
tion than  has  ever  been  the  case. 

Visit  of  Brazilians 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Brazil  Mission  to  Bos- 
ton had  a decidedly  good  effect  on  the  coffee 
interests  in  this  section.  J.  C.  Mello,  chairman 
of  the  mission,  was  delighted  with  the  results. 

'I'hc  outstanding  feature  of  the  visit  was  the 
banquet  at  the  Copley  Plaza  by  the  New  Eng- 
land branch  of  the  N.  C.  l^.  A.,  with  President 
W'allacc  T.  Morley  of  Worcester  in  the  chair, 
'['he  speakers  included  Mr.  Mello,  Edward  Aborn 
of  New  '\’’ork ; George  S.  Wright  of  lioston ; T. 
T.,  dc  Menezes,  American  reiirescntative  of  the 
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Brazil  Society  for  the  Defense  of  Coffee;  Felix 
Coste,  secretary  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters 
Association ; Frank  F,  Davis,  chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Association  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Capt.  O’Connell  of  C.  H.  Sprague  & 
Son,  agents  of  the  International  Freighting  Corp. ; 
James  M.  d’ Almeida,  Brazil  vice  consul  at  Bos- 
ton; RoSs  W.  Weir,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Coffee 
Trade  Publicity  Committee;  Prof.  Samuel  C. 
Prescott  of  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology; 
Fred  Ehrhard  of  New  York. 

Trade  Conditions  Improved 
General  trade  conditions,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  most  lines,  continue  to  show  a gradual 
improvement.  There  has  been  a gradually  im- 
nroving  market  for  coffees,  teas,  and  cocoas  over 
the  fall,  .\pproaching  the  holidays,  the  outlook 
is  more  cheerful,  and  conditions  generally  indi- 
cate that  the  turn  of  the  year  will  witness  a 
broader  and  more  active  market  in  all  food  lines. 
— F.  J.  F. 

BRAZIL  MISSION  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

Entertained  by  Local  Branch  of  N.  C.  R.  A. 
with  an  Elaborate  Luncheon  at 
the  Statler 


StalT  Correspondence 

St.  Louis,  Xov.  13.  1921. 
'■"PHE  Brazilian  Coffee  Mission  was  in  St. 

Louis  yesterday  in  the  interest  of  better 
commercial  relations  between  Brazil  and  the 
United  States,  particularly  between  the  coffee  ex- 
porters of  Brazil  and  the  coffee  importers  of  the 
United  States. 

The  visitors  included  T.  L.  de  Menezes,  New 
York  representatve  of  the  Brazilian  Society  for 
the  Defense  of  Coffee ; J.  C.  Mello,  vice  president 
of  the  Association  of  Commerce,  Santos ; Robert 
de  Nioac,  second  secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Commerce,  Santos ; A.  F.  Israel,  president  of  the 
.\merican  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Santos ; 
Sebastiao  Sampaio,  Brazilian  commercial  attache 
for  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba, 
who  was  Brazilian  consul  at  St.  Louis  for  two 
years  prior  to  1918;  Fred  Ehrhard  of  New  York. 

The  commission  visited  New  Orleans  before 
coming  to  St.  Louis  and  will  go  to  Chicago  be- 
fore returning  to  New  York. 

.A.11  agreement  about  shipments,  deliveries,  etc., 
has  been  discussed  and  arrangements  made  for 
the  exchange  of  information  not  only  about  the 
market,  but  about  crop  conditions  and  other  de- 
velopments in  the  coffee-producing  territory. 

At  a luncheon  given  them  at  the  Statler  Hotel 
by  the  I'oreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  St.  Louis  branch 


of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association, 
plans  were  advanced  for  a visit  of  St.  Louis 
business  men  to  Brazil,  similar  to  the  one  made 
last  spring  to  Mexico. 

F.  W’.  A.  Vesper,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  declared  that  he  would  cheerfully 
pledge  himself  to  the  trip,  which  is  planned  for 
next  September  to  coincide  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Brazil  Centennial. 

In  the  evening  the  St.  Louis  branch  of  the 
N.  C.  R.  A.  gave  a dinner  to  the  mission  at  the 
Missouri  Athletic  Association  at  which  there  were 
present  140  men  and  women.  F.  E.  Norwine, 
president  of  the  local  branch,  gave  an  address  of 
welcome  and  acted  as  toastmaster.  All  of  the 
visitors  made  addresses. — Howland. 


TRAIN  OF  COFFEE  FROM  GALVESTON 

.Staff  Correspondence 

Galveston,  Tex.,  Nov.  24,  1921. — The  first 
solid  freight  train  of  coffee  to  be  shipped  out  of 
Galveston  in  more  than  20  years  departed  this 
morning  over  the  International  & Great  Northern 
for  St.  Louis,  where  it  will  be  distributed  to 
Middle  West  consuming  points.  The  coffee  is 
part  of  the  cargo  of  the  St.  Augustine,  which 
recently  docked  here  with  33,000  bags. 

A large  part  of  the  coffee  will  be  distributed 
from  Kansas  City.  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  and 
Milwaukee.  S.  Jackson,  and  Westfeldt  Bros,  han- 
dled the  coffee  through  this  port. — J. 


COFFEE  DIRECT  TO  HOUSTON 


St.  Augustine  Brings  11,000  Bags  from 
Brazil  and  Local  Enthusiasts  Are  Seek- 
ing Regular  Monthly  Calls 

Staff  Correspondence 

Houston,  Tex.,  Nov.  18,  1921. 

' I ^HE  first  shipment  of  coffee  ever  received  here 
direct  from  Brazil  arrived  yesterday  on  the 
Shipping  Board  S’.  S.  St.  Augustine,  which 
brought  11,000  bags  for  the  Shear  Co. 

J,  W.  Zawacki,  manager  of  the  coffee  depart- 
ment of  this  Waco  firm,  has  been  indefatigable  in 
his  efforts  to  make  Houston  a regular  port  of 
call.  Steamship  people  have  said  that  this  can 
be  done  easily  if  they  are  guaranteed  cargoes  of 
15,000  bags  a month,  which  is  less  than  half  the 
consumption  of  the  state. 

The  Shear  Co.  imports  45,000  bags  a year,  and 
Mr.  Zawacki  plans  to  make  his  own  shipments 
from  Brazil  in  the  future,  which  will  contribute 
materially  to  the  total  demand.  The  Houston- 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  cooperating,  and  in- 
terior jobbers  are  being  asked  to  support  the 
movement. — J. 
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TEA  TALKS  FROM  HOLLAND 

Speculations  on  the  Shortage  of  Produc- 
tion and  a Word  on  Proper 
Brewing  Methods 

Staff  Correspondence 

Amsterdam,  Holland,  Nov.  21,  1921. 

Statistics  from  the  principal  tea  markets 
confirm  more  and  more  the  expectation  of  a 
world’s  consumption  this  year  of  120,000,000  kilo- 
grams above  tea  production.  This  excess  will  be 
drawn  from  the  large  stocks  in  the  market  centers, 
between  150,000,000  ana  200,000,000  kilos. 

Stocks  in  bond  in  London,  as  well  as  in  Am- 
sterdam, are  steadily  and  quickly  falling,  London 
from  some  108,000,000  kilos  in  April,  1921,  down 
to  81,000,000  at  the  end  of  October;  Amsterdam 
from  some  11,000,000  last  April  down  to  7,000,000 
at  the  close  of  October;  whereas  imports  remain 
far  beneath  consumption  figures. 

Consumption  figures  are  more  easily  compiled 
in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States,  as  in  most 
countries  over  here  tea  is  subjected  to  a rather 
heavy  duty,  which  is  not  paid  unless  the  tea  has 
been  or  is  on  the  point  of  being  consumed. 

It  is  a fact  that  in  nearly  all  tea-consuming 
countries  the  annual  percapita  consumption  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  record  is  held  by  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand,  with  a consumption  of  some 
five  kilos  percapita.  The  record  for  Europe  is 
held  by  England,  consuming  more  than  four  kilos 
percapita,  while  Holland  consumes  only  1J4  kilos. 
The  big  difference  between  England  and  Holland 
is  more  astonishing  as  these  are  the  only  Euro- 
pean countries  that  cultivate  tea  in  their  colonies. 

Why  More  Is  Not  Drunk 
The  small  consumption  of  tea  in  Holland,  and 
in  fact  in  all  other  countries,  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  most  people  are  not  aware  of  the  good 
qualities  of  a good  cup  of*tea  in  practically  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  tea,  even  in  countries  where  it 
is  heavily  taxed,  is  still  by  the  far  the  cheapest 
beverage.  Does  the  housewife  realize  that  some 
300  cups  can  be  made  of  one  pound  of  tea,  so  that 
the  price  per  cup,  including  hot  water,  sugar,  and 
milk,  remains  far  under  one  cent? 

This  fact  cannot  he  sufficiently  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public ; the  more  .so  as  there 
is  no  beverage  so  suitable,  agreeable,  and  healthy 
in  all  circumstances,  llie  Netherlands  Indies  Tea 
(jrf)wers’  Association  issued  at  tlic  International 
Fair  at  Utrecht  a nicely  illustrated  folder,  in  which 
is  said : 

Wlien  you  arc  tired,  a cup  of  tea  is  invigoratnif.:. 

When  you  arc  cold,  a cup  of  tea  will  warm  y(,n. 

When  you  are  hot,  a cu])  of  tea  is  refreshing. 

When  you  are  ill,  a cup  of  tea  is  stimulatiiiK. 

When  you  are  healthy,  no  more  agrccahlc  heverage 
than  a cui>  of  tea. 


How  Tea  Should  Be  Brewed 

All  this  is  true;  but  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  starting  point  is  a “good”  cup  of  tea,  and 
there  is  no  beverage  so  sensible  to  proper  treat- 
ment. How  often  “dead”  boiling  water  is  used 
for  preparing  tea,  and  after  it  has  been  poured 
over  the  leaf  in  the  pot  how  often  does  one  see 
the  teapot  being  placed  on  a small  fire  or  gas 
stove  to  keep  it  hot ! ' 

The  principal  rule  in  making  tea  is,  “Use  only 
freshly  boiling  water.”  Lots  of  people,  and  espe- 
cially beginners,  do  not  attend  carefully  to  this 
rule.  The  finest  tea  will  be  spoilt  by  using  hot 
water  that  has  boiled  for  hours,  which  has  lost 
all  air  and  is  boiled  “dead.”  It  gives  to  tea,  even 
of  the  best  quality,  a disagreeable,  dirty  taste. 
Anybody  can  easily  make  a trial  in  this  way. 

The  second  important*  rule  is,  “Let  the  tea 
draw  for  not  longer  than  five  to  six  minutes ; and 
never  put  the  teapot  above  a light  of  fire,  but  let  it 
draw  under  a cozy.”  What  we  want  from  the  tea 
is  the  ethereal  oils  and  the  thein,  which  go  into 
solution  within  five  or  six  minutes ; but  we  do  not 
want  the  tannin  (every  tea  leaf  holds  a percentage 
of  tannin),  which  is  extracted  if  the  water  in  the 
teapot  is  kept  boiling  or  when  the  leaf  in  the 
pot  is  locally  heated.  The  tannin  gives  a bitter, 
contracting  feeling  in  one’s  mouth  and  is  not  at 
all  harmless  to  the  stomach. 

In  how  many  restaurants,  such*  as  at  railway 
stations,  where  \ea  may  be  asked  for  at  any  hour 
of  the  day,  you  can  sec  a big  teapot,  kept  hot 
above  a gas  stove,  with  leaf  constantly  in  the  pot ! 
You  can  serve  a delicious  fresh  cup  of  tea 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  if  you  take  time  to  make  a 
small  quantity  of  fresh,  boiling  water,  pouring  this 
into  a cup,  taking  with  an  infuser  some  finely 
broken  tea,  and  stirring  this  in  the  hot  water  for 
a moment.  The  infuser  here,  which  is  only  partly 
filled,  replaces  the  tea-urn  bag  used  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  not  so  suitable.  The  bag  does 
not  allow  the  leaf  to  expand  freely  under  the 
hot  water,  and  therefore  prevents  proper  leaching. 

Campaign  for  Java  Tea 

The  Netherlands  Indies  Tea  Growers’  Associa- 
tion has  started  a pro])aganda  to  increase  the  use 
of  tea,  and  aims  especially  at  making  it  a more 
popular  beverage ; wherefor  a great  number  of 
posters  are  distril)uted  among  manufacturers  and 
other  employers  to  he  i)laced  in  workmen’s  can- 
teens. These  posters  illustrate  the  fact  that  tea 
is  a great  oppoiuMit  of  alcohol,  llie  use  of  which 
diminishes  as  the  consumption  of  tea  increases. 

In  Holland  alcoholic  drinks  were  consumed  in 
190,^  to  an  amount  ol  eight  liters  percapita.  with 
tea  consumption  3,(!0(),()(M)  kilos;  wluneas  10  year:- 
later  the  tea  consumption  w'as  douhled.  and  alco- 
holic drinks  had  reduced  to  four  liters. — K.  V.  L. 


I MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE  NEWS  | 

I A department  covering  the  activities  of  the  manufacturing  and  distrih-  I 

I uting  tea,  coffee,  spice  and  fine  grocery  interests  and  the  supply  trades.  | 
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SPECIALTY  MAKERS  MEET 


Fred  Mason  Reelected  President — Resolu- 
tions Pledge  Support  to  Trade  Com- 
mission and  Favor  Metric  System 

13th  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  Nov. 
16-18.  Resolutions  were  adopted  with  the  fol- 
lowing provisions : 

Pledging  support  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  preventing  unfair  competition. 

Favoring  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures, 
and  recommending,  for 
the  present,  the  double 
marking  of  English 
weights  and  metric 
equivalents,  for  its  ed- 
ucational advantage. 

Urging  railroads  to 
adopt  interchangeable 
mileage  books. 

Declaring  the  offer- 
ing of  special  induce- 
ments to  wholesale  and 
retail  grocery  salesmen 
as  being  “unfair,  vici- 
ous, and  demoralizing.” 

Indorsing  frequent 
conferences  of  grocery 
trade  organizations. 

Indorsing  the  Disarmament  Conference. 

Pledging  the  membership  to  do  everything 
possible  “to  bring  about  a return  to  sane  and 
sound  economic  industrial  and  social  conditions.” 

Indorsing  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try, Department  of  Agriculture. 

Expressing  grief  over  the  deaths  of  Walter  H. 
Lipe  and  Warren  Ogden. 

Expressing  high  appreciation  of  the  work  and 
character  of  Fred  Mason,  its  president,  and 
commending  Secretary  Thunhorst  and  other  offi- 
cers and  workers  in  the  association. 

The  New  Officers 

The  new  officers  of  the  association  are  these : 

President,  Fred.  Mason  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co. 

First  Vice  President,  W.  W.  Frazier,  Jr.  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Second  Vice  President,  James  M.  Hills  of  Hills 
Bros.  Co. 

Third  Vice  President,  Louis  McDavit  of  Col- 
gate & Co. 


Treasurer,  D.  O.  Everhard  of  the  Ohio 
Match  Co. 

Directors,  R.  R.  Clark,  Aunt  Jemima  Mills  Co. ; 
F.  E.  Barbour,  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.;  A.  E. 
Philips,  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 

Secretary,  H.  F.  Thunhorst. 

General  Counsel,  Charles  Wesley  Dunn. 

President  Mason’s  Address 

President  Mason  began  his  address  by  saying: 

“We  are  coming  together  this  year  under  better 
auspices  and  business  conditions  as  a whole  than 
we  have  for  many  years,  and  I can  say  without 
hesitation  that  the  relations  of  your  organization 
with  its  sister  organizations  were  never  on  a 
more  solid  basis  of  mutual  respect. 

“Of  course,  with  the  great  multitude  of  interests 
represented  by  our  organization,  composed  of  the 
largest  nationally  advertised  grocery  specialties, 
it  is  quite  natural  that  at  times  there  would  be 
differences  of  opinion  and  problems  viewed  per- 
haps from  a slightly  different  standpoint;  but 
through  our  sectional  meetings  each  industry  has 
opportunity  of  discussing  and  dealing  with  its 
own  particular  product  and  consequent  problems, 
and,  with  this  parent  association,  so  to  speak,  as 
the  clearing  house  of  all,  we  have  been  able  to 
meet  the  real  big  problems  of  advertising  and 
merchandising  in  a way  that  I hope  merits  the 
confidence  of  your  members.” 

Enumerating  his  activities  during  the  year,  he 
said  that  he  had  addressed  meetings  of  the  Cleve- 
land wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  the  Indiana 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  the  Retail  Mer- 
chants’ Association  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  National 
Retail  Grocers’  Association,  the  National  Whole- 
sale Grocers’  Association,  and  others. 

PRESIDENT  HeRSCHER’s  WoRD 

J.  W.  Herscher,  president  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  declared  that 
competition  was  so  keen  among  his  members  that 
“the  best  among  us  is  able  to  make  but  2% 
net  on  turnover,  and  the  expense  of  ware- 
housing and  distribution  consumes  practically  the 
entire  allowance  in  the  way  of  compensation 
made  by  manufacturers  for  the  performance  of 
a service  that  would  cost  them  more  as  individual 
distributers  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  dispen.se 
with  the  wholesaler.” 

Standardization  of  packages,  he  said,  would 
“furnish  us  with  practical  benefits  and  cause  sav- 
ings all  along  the  line.” 
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Lewis  McDavit,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Standardization,  reported  that  much  progress  had 
been  made  in  getting  various  industries  to  unify 
their  containers. 

The  Retaii.  Grocers’  Side 

Francis  E.  Kamper,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  urged  greater  co- 
operation with  retailers.  Said  he  : 

“One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  the  average 
retailer  is  that  he  rarely  ever  does  the  right  kind 
of  advertising,  and  is  left  to  take  a back  seat. 
The  downtown  men,  the  chain  stores,  and  the 
large  retailers  are  doing  nearly  all  of  the  adver- 
tising for  food  outside  of  wdiat  the  manufacturers 
are  doing.  This  is  leading  to  one  condition  very 
rapidly,  and  you  don’t  need  a telescope  to  see  the 
end  oi  the  line. 

“May  I ask  you.  What  is  your  best  method  of 
sales?  Is  it  several  large  firms,  we  will  say 
each  of  w'hich  takes  2%  to  10%  of  your  output, 
or  a larger  number  of  smaller  customers  whose 
aggregate  purchases  would  keep  your  factory 
running  steadily  and  the  loss  of  any  one  of  them 
wouldn’t  affect  your  production  and  cost  to  any 
appreciable  extent?  When  you  have  lost  one  ot 
your  large  customers,  we  wdll  say  a 10%  man, 
what  happens  to  your  production  cost? 

“From  my  experience  I dare  to  be  frank 
enough  to  tell  you  that  there  has  been  a woeful 
neglect  of  your  retail  distributer.  I am  aware 
that  every  sales  agency  man  and  advertising  soli- 
citor in  the  country,  and  nearly  every  so-called 
expert  ad  writer,  is  going  to  tell  you  that  my 
ideas  are  unpractical,  that  this  proposed  method 
will  mean  more  work ; but  if  it  means  more  sales, 
and  larger  business,  then  let  us  have  more  work. 

“Why  w'^ouldn’t  it  be  practical  to  sell  goods 
upon  the  following  plan?  Go  to  10  or  20  repre- 
sentative retailers  in  any  town  under  200,000 
population,  offer  to  pay  for  an  inch  or  two  in 
their  regular  daily  or  weekly  advertisement  in 
their  daily  paper,  to  appear  as  a part  of  their 
regular  advertisement,  and  keep  this  up  for  a 
definite  time.  Better  still,  place  it  upon  a per- 
centage or  cents-per-case  basis. 

“You  are  as  prosperous  as  your  customers,  the 
retailers.  I am  asking  you  in  the  name  of  the 
355,000  retailers  to  instruct  your  specialty  sales- 
men that  the  correct  w'ay,  the  one  only  way,  to 
figure  percentages  of  profit  and  percentage  of  cost 
of  doing  business.  Many  salesmen  continue  to 
figure  cost  of  doing  business  and  percentage  of 
profit  upon  the  invoice  cost.  The  selling  price  and 
the  amount  of  sales  are  the  only  correct  basis 
for  figuring  cost  and  profit,  and  any  other  method 
is  not  only  incorrect  but  wdll  lead  your  customers 
and  yourselves  to  bankruptcy.’’ 

Other  Addresses 

Other  addresses  w'ere  made  by  various  officers 
and  committee  men,  besides  the  following; 

Huston  Thompson,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  Walter  G.  Campbell,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Edwin  R.  Kenzel,  deputy  governor  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  \'ork ; Frank 
Presbrey,  advertising  agent;  Walter  B.  Brown  of 
the  New  York  Commercial ; H.  A.  N.  Daily, 
former  president  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’ 
As.sociation. 


CHEEK-NEAL’S  BROOKLYN  PLANT 


Every  Modern  Coffee  Roasting  and  l)is= 
tribnting  Device  in  the  Company’s 
Fifth  Factory 


By  Andrew  McGregor 

New  York 

"^HE  construction  of  a large  and  modern 

^ coffee  roasting  and  distributing  plant  in 
New  York  City,  the  greatest  coffee  entrepot,  is 
evidence  of  the  progressive  and  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.  From  this  plani 
it  will  supply  New  York  and  nearby  markets  with 
fresh-roasted  Maxwell  House  coffee. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  company  started  with 

a small  coffee-roasting  plant  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  now  has  additional  plants,  well  equipped,  at 
Houston,  Tex.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  New  York. 

The  new  building  is  a five-story  fireproof 

structure  of  modern  construction.  It  was  designed 
and  built  under  the  supervision  of  the  Barney- 
Ahlers  Construction  Co.,  which  collaborated 

with  the  engineers  of  Jabez  Burns  & Sons  when 
planning  the  construction  details.  The  layout 
and  installation  of  the  machinery  facilitate  the 
simple  and  economical  operation  of  the  plant,  and 
are  the  result  of  years  of  experience  in  designing 
and  erecting  similar  plants.  The  machinery  for 
conveying,  mixing,  roasting,  grinding  and  pack- 
ing the  coffee,  as  well  as  that  for  mixing  and 
packing  tea,  occupies  a minimum  floor  space  with 
maximum  production  capacity,  and  provides  for 
future  installations  without  extensive  alterations. 

The  building  is  located  near  the  Bush  Termi- 
nal in  Brooklyn,  where  much  of  the  green  coffee 
received  in  New  York  is  discharged  and  stored. 
The  plant  has  capacity  to  roast  400  bags  of  coffee 
a day,  and  the  building  is  so  designed  that  a du- 
plicate set  of  machinery  can  be  readily  combined 
with  the  present,  thereby  increasing  its  capacity 
to  800  bags  a day. 

The  coffee  passes  untouched  by  hands  through 
the  various  processes  of  mixing,  roasting,  grind- 
ing, etc.  The  green  coffee  is  fed  into  a mixer 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  building,  and  after  under- 
going the  various  operations  is  delivered  on  the 
second  floor  ready  for  shipment  in  cans,  pack- 
ages, boxes,  or  bags. 

.All  the  equipment  for  conveying,  roasting,  cool- 
ing. and  storing  the  coffee  was  manufactured 
by  Jabez  Burns  & Sons.  The  installation  is  so 
arranged  as  to  recpiire  the  minimum  number  of 
operators.  Four  men  are  employed  to  take  care 
of  the  operation  of  the  plant.  One  looks  after 
the  supply  of  green  coffee  at  the  mixer  and  roast- 
ers, two  operate  the  roasters  and  the  cooling 
and  stoning  ai)paratus,  and  one  man  looks  after 
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Picture  on  left:  Fifth  floor,  showing  coffee  machinery.  On  the  extreme  right  ,s  a du.st  collector;  also  a green  coffee 
mixer  with  dust  hoed.  In  the  corner  are  four  Jubilee  roasters  and  Tii  lex  coolers.  'I'he  stoner  hoppers  are  shown 
sinspended  from  the  ceiling.  The  car  with  the  slide  gate  in  th.e  bottom  distributes  coffee  through  the  covered  openings 
in  the  floor  to  .storage  bins  or  feed  hoppers  of  the  imlvcrizer  or  grinding  mills.  Picture  on  right:  Fourth  floor:  On 
the  right  is  a sifter  for  screening  green  coffee.  Ten  storage  bins  nith  a combined  capacity  of  250  bags  are  seen  on 
the  left,  and  the  pidverizer,  grinding  mills,  and  purifier  in  the  center. 


Picture  on  left:  Third  floor:  The  bagging  pij'.es  frrm  the  storage  bins,  and  showing  the  method  of  handling  the 
ground  coffee,  which  is  delivered  through  covered  oi)enings  in  the  floor  to  the  feed  hop);ers  c.f  the  automatic  weighing 
m.achinery  on  the  floor  below.  On  right:  Second  floor,  sh  ving  automatic  machinery  for  weighing  and  packing 

coffee  in  packages  and  tins. 


Left  picture:  Sifter  used  for  screening  the  green  coffee  beferr,  it  is  mixed.  The  bucket  elevator  delivers  the  screened 
coffee  to  the  20-bag  feed  lio])per  of  the  mixer.  The  hoppers  in  the  background  deliver  the  coffee  to  the  bucket-elevator 
of  the  roasters.  Center:  1,000-pound  mixer,  with  dust  collector.  Right:  Nordyke  & Marmon  grinding  mill  and 
])urifier  on  the  fourth  floor,  provided  with  Purns  bucket  elevators  an''’  gravitj'  conveyors.  The  Purns  floor  hopper  for 
the  Stoner  and  the  stoner  itself  with  risei  pipe  may  be  seen  in  background. 


UNITS  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  PLANT  OF  THE  CHEEK-NEAL  COFFEE  CO. 
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the  operation  of  the  machinery  devoted  to  grind- 
ing and  pulverizing. 

The  green  coffee  is  dropped  through  a dust 
hood  into  a bin  suspended  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
floor  below.  It  then  passes  through  a sifter, 
which  eliminates  all  substances  such  as  sticks, 
strings  and  the  like,  and  it  is  then  conveyed  by 
a bucket  elevator  to  the  20-bag  feed  hopper  of 
the  green-coffee  mixer.  After  being  thoroughl? 
mixed  it  is  delivered  to  a drag  conveyor,  which 
distributes  it  to  the  feed  hoppers  of  the  Jubilee 
roasters.  When  roasted  the  coffee  is  dumped 
into  a tiplex  cooler,  where  it  is  cooled  while 
another  batch  of  coffee  is  being  roasted.  It  then 
passes  through  the  stoner  into  the  stoner  hopper 
on  the  top  floor. 

Green  coffee  may  be  delivered  direct  to  the 
roasters  without  passing  through  the  mixer  by 
putting  it  into  a dump  bin  connected  to  the  boot 
of  the  roaster  bucket-elevator,  or  if  it  is  desired 
the  mixed  green  sifted  coffee  may  be  spouted 
into  bags  from  the  discharge  hopper  of  the  mixing 
machine. 

The  roasted  coffee  is  drawn  off  from  the  stoner 
hoppers  into  a car  provided  with  a slide  gate  at 
the  bottom,  and  is  then  delivered  from  the  car 
through  covered  openings  in  the  floor  into  the 


feed  hoppers  of  the  pulverizer  or  grinding  mills, 
or  into  one  of  10  storage  bins,  which  have  a 
combined  capacity  of  250  bags. 

The  coff'ee  is  spouted  from  the  storage  bins 
to  bagging  pipes  on  the  third  floor.  Ground, 
pulverized,  or  coffee  in  the  bean,  it  is  delivered 
by  cars  through  covered  openings  in  the  third 
floor  to  the  feed  hoppers  of  the  weighing  ma- 
chinery on  the  floor  below,  where  it  is  automati- 
cally weighed  and  delivered  into  small  paper  bags 
or  cans.  A machine  is  also  provided  for  labeling 
the  cans,  which  are  then  packed  into  cartons  and 
the  latter  are  automatically  sealed. 

The  coffee  is  in  a continuous  forward  motion 
from  the  time  it  is  put  into  the  mixer  on  the 
fifth  floor  till  delivered  for  shipment  to  the  cars 
or  trucks  on  the  ground  floor. 

A sample  room  on  the  fifth  floor  is  provided 
with  a Burns  Xo.  14  sample  roaster,  a motor- 
driven  grinder,  a Tuxedo  revolving  table  and 
other  apparatus  to  maintain  the  fine  cup  quali- 
ties, the  proper  blend,  the  uniformity  and  the 
excellence  of  Maxwell  Hotise  coffee. 

A 1,000-pound  Burns  tea  mixer  has  also  been 
installed,  together  with  a scoop-out  bin  and  auto- 
matic machinery  for  weighing  and  packing  Max- 
well House  tea. 


Thk  h'liTH  .\Ni>  Latkst  IIomk  ok  .Maxwku.  Horsic  Cokkek 
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RAILROAD  CONTAINER  CARS 
ihe  New  York  Central  has  been  experiment- 
ing with  a new  kind  of  freight,  express,  and  mail 
car,  known  as  the  container  car.  Tt  looks  like  a 
boxcar  cut  crosswise  into  sections  and  resting  be- 
tween the  sides  of  an  ordinary  low-side  gondola. 
These  sections  are  lifted  from  the  car  on  cranes, 
deposited  on  motor  trucks,  and  conveyed  to  the 
shipper’s  place  of  business,  where  they  are  loaded, 
locked,  and  returned  to  the  car  proper.  Six  to 
nine  of  them  placed  end  to  end  compose  the 
entire  car,  which  is  proof  against  burglars,  loss, 
and  damage.  For  less  than  carload  shipments 
they  have  many  advantages,  saving  packing  cases 
and  charges,  demurrage,  and  exposure  to  weather. 


ized  sales  forces,  because  a company  that  built 
np  trade  for  its  products  by  these  methods  fre- 
quently desisted  from  them  when  that  was 
accomplished  to  its  satisfaction.  Commissioner 
Murdock  questioned  whether  it  was  a legal  obli- 
gation upon  the  jobber  to  be  absolutely  impartial 
as  to  the  goods  he  sold. 

Mr.  Krause,  attorney  for  the  respondent,  argued 
that  a method  of  competition  could  not  be  unfair 
competition  when  the  public  was  benefited  by  a 
reduced  price;  but  Commissioners  Nugent  and 
Thompson  pointed  out  that  these  practices  had 
a tendency  toward  monopoly,  and  that  if  any  con- 
cern secured  a monopoly  the  public  would  then 
be  at  its  mercy. — Lamm. 


JOBBERS’  BONUS  CASE 


Southern  Macaroni  Co.  Dispute  on  Giving 
Prizes  Argued  Before  Federal 
Trade  Commission 

Staff  Correspondence 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  23,  1921. 
^OUNSEL  for  the  Southern  Marconi  Co.  of 
New  Orleans  appeared  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  yesterday  to  defend  the  practice 
of  giving  bonuses  or  rewards  to  jobbers  handling 
its  product,  based  on  an  increase  in  sales,  and 
also  the  practice  of  giving  prizes  to  jobbers  and 
their  salesmen. 

In  the  complaint  citing  the  company  for  unfair 
competition  because  of  these  practices,  it  is  al- 
leged that  they  tend  to  cause  extra  financial 
interest  by  salesmen  “in  the  sale  of  its  products, 
and  without  notice  to  competitors  tend  to  induce 
jobbers  to  give  special  attention  and  efforts  in 
selling  the  respondent’s  products ; thus  interfering 
with  normal  competition,  in  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Tri^de  Commission  Act.” 

Counsel  for  the  respondent  was  W.  K.  Krause, 
and  Isaac  Diggs  appeared  for  the  commission. 
There  is  unusual  interest  in  the  case  because  of 
a recent  court  decision  in  a more  or  less  similar 
one,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  public  was  not 
an  interested  party  and  therefore  that  the  prac- 
tice was  not  illegal.  Mr,  Diggs  pointed  out, 
however,  that  in  the  complaint  against  the  South- 
ern Macaroni  Co.  the  people  interested  in  the 
transaction  were  the  retailers.  He  declared  that 
the  public  was  entitled  to  purchase  goods  sold  in 
open  competition  in  price,  quality,  and  service, 
and  that  the  practices  of  the  respondent  over- 
stepped these  rights. 

Chairman  Thompson  said  that  several  manufac- 
turers opposed  to  the  practice  had  stated  that  it 
was  a disrupting  element  in  business  and  demoral- 


J.YGENBERG MACHINE  CO.  SELLS  OUT 
The  Pneumatic  Scale  Corp.,  Norfolk  Downs, 
Mass.,  manufacturer  of  pneumatic  automatic 
packaging  machinery,  announces  the  purchase  of 
the  patents  and  physical  assets  of  the  Jagenberg 
Machine  Co.,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  pack- 
age and  labeling  machinery.  The  same  attention 
that  the  Pneumatic  Scale  Corp.  has  always  given 
to  its  regular  customers  will  be  extended  to  all 
purchasers  of  Jagenberg  equipment. 


STRIKING  TEST  OF  A BOX 

A striking  test  of  the 
strength  of  a two-ounce 
- box  was  made  recently 
by  the  Mason  Box  Co. 
of  Attleboro  Falls, 
Mass.'  The  tiny  box 
was  carefully  placed 
on  the  floor,  and  a five- 
foot  .‘stack  books 

^piled"^: upon  it.  6he  by 
onCj^  tilK  the  box  was 
bearing  the'  entire 
weight.  " The  books 
weighed ’90  pounds,  or 
700  times  that  of  the 
supporting  box,  and  the 
latter  was  not  injured 
in  the  slightest.  The 
steel  fasteners  furnished 
with  these  containers 
obviate  the  need  of  their 
being  wrapped  or  tied. 
The  boxes  are  especial- 
*ly  recommended  for 
parcel  post  shipments. 
The  Mason  company 
has  offices  at  12  John 
York;  Hey- 

Demonstrating  the  sturdv  worth  Building,  Chi- 
construedon.^^of^^a  tiny  cago ; and  Providence. 
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Cartons  carrying  the  above  imprint  are  manu- 
factured in  one  of  the  most  complete  and  up-to- 
date  plants  in  the  industry. 

Located  near  board  mills  noted  for  their  quality, 
the  factory  was  designed  and  built  to  manufacture 
high  grade  boxes  at  a minimum  of  cost. 

With  a complete  organization  including  its  own 
designing,  art  and  engraving  departments.  The 
Globe  Folding  Box  Company  is  equipped  to  handle 
high  grade  color  work  giving  service,  quality  and 
price,  the  three  essentials  you  should  always  look 
for. 

Your  Inquiries  Soucited 


GLOBE  FOLDING  BOX  CQ 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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THE  NEW  ASTOR  PACKAGE 


V acuum  Process  Adopted  for  Well  Known 
Coffee  Blend  and  Field  to  Be 
Extended  to  Mississippi 


\ Sept.  29  decision  was  made  by  the  direc- 
tors  of  B.  Fischer  & Co.  to  pack  Astor 
coffee  ill  a tin  container  instead  of  the  cardboard 
package  then  in  use.  so  as  to  reach  the  con- 
sumer in  as  nearly  permanent  fresh  condition  as 
possible. 

After  experimenting  with  various  cans,  they 
adopted  the  vacuum  can.  Swift  action  was  then 
decided  upon.  The  designing  of  the  new  con- 


ITVon. 


of  a large  broadside  to  the  retailer  three  days 
previous  to  the  salesman’s  visit.  The  response 
was  instant,  and  the  sale  of  Astor  coffee  wdll 
increase  over  200%  within  the  next  60  days,  is 
the  word  of  the  sales  department.  The  sales 
force  has  pledged  itself  to  have  Astor  coffee  in 
30,000  stores  in  Metropolitan  New  York  by 
Dec.  15. 

The  price  of  the  coffee  has  not  been  advanced, 
as  it  is  believed  that  the  increased  business  will 
absorb  the  higher  cost  of  packing  and  container 
— though  it  is  believed  that  the  consumers  would 
not  refuse  to  pay  more  for  the  superior  package 
and  assurance  against  loss  of  quality  in  the 
ground  coffee. 

The  company  is  planning  to  extend  its  terri- 
tory to  the  Mississippi  River  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  able  to  cover  its  present  trade  region 
thoroughly. 


omina 

QheNew 

Astor  Coffee 

in  if/r^RscherV^^*K®^^  Can 


Our  V.v-Kopi  c 


e wicuujn  <jn  (the  only  perf«t  conrauvr  for  roiiicd  coffet)  h-J!  bf  November  20th. 
r to  the  rruil  trasic  by  any  diifdlnuor  of  coffee  dunng  the  past  twcntV'frvc  years. 

• proof",  hat  ntrw'ly  pate 


The  Vac-Kept  can  has  t 
strength.  Wuh  our  ne 

\mL  ANY  OTHER  CONTAINER  TX)  AS  MUCH? 

in  coffee  adv-eftismg  will  be  launched  as  soon  as  distribution  ts  complete.  it*s 


Keep  these  fa?e  firmly  in  your  mind : 

ist  The  New  Idea 
and  Consumer  Satisfaction 
3rd  Rapid  Turnover  Assured 
4th  Increased  Net  Profit 

WARNINGI  Do  not  btty  cofiw  in  die  old<nyic  can 
assumptioa  it  tt-iO  preserve  the  origmai  strength  of  the 
WATT  fi>r  our  rqxesctUative.  His  is  worth  hearing. 


B.FischerS  Co.  Jnc. 

190  Franklin  StNewYork 

Phone:  Walker  6500 


COFFEE  IN  WEST  PENNSYLVANIA 


Youiig-Mahood  Co.  Reports  Biggest 
Year  in  Its  History — Additions 
Made  to  Roasting  Plant 


T 


HE  Young-Mahood  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  oldest  exclusive  tea  and  coffee  house 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  has  made  extensive 
improvements  in  its  seven-story  building,  in- 
cluding the  addition  of  another  Burns  com- 
bination gas  and  coal  coffee  roasting  ma- 
chine and  considerable  enlargement  of  its 
headquarters  offices. 

The  sales  forces  consists  of  12  men,  under 
the  management  of  W.  J.  Williams;  the  cred- 
it and  collection  department  is  managed  by 
J.  P.  Cameron  Jr.;  the  order  headed  by  J. 
W.  Young;  and  W.  J.  Mahood  looks  after 
the  buying  and  blending, 

Mr.  Mahood  writes  that  this  has  been  the 
year  of  greatest  business  in  the  firm’s  his- 
tory. It  is  the  largest  coffee  importer  in 
that  region,  and  specializes  on  Keystone  and 
Fort  Pitt  brands.  No  premiums  are  given 
to  customers. 


Poster  Advertising  of  the  New  Package 

tainer,  manufacturing  of  the  can,  and  installing 
of  entire  new^  equipment  were  all  accomplished 
wdthin  30  days,  and  on  Nov.  7 the  first  shipment 
of  Astor  coffee  in  the  new  “vac-kept”  cans  was 
delivered. 

Sale  of  Astor  coffee  in  the  carton  was  stopped 
Nov.  1,  and  the  entire  sales  organization,  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  ever  shown,  rushed  the 
sale  of  the  new  package. 

The  way  was  paved  somewhat  by  the  mailing 


TAMPA  JOBBERS  GET  TOGETHER 
Wholesale  grocers  of  Tampa,  Fla,,  have  in- 
vested $500,000  in  the  Florida  Warehouse  Co.,  to 
establish  a chain  of  warehouses  through  the  state. 
It  is  expected  that  this  cooperative  distribution 
of  food  products  will  build  up  Tampa  as  a cen- 
tral port.  The  warehouses  will  carry  stocks  of 
staple  and  fancy  groceries,  owned  by  the  Tampa 
stockholders,  with  each  jobber  carrying  his  ac- 
counts as  now,  and  the  warehouse  company  mak- 
ing the  deliveries. 
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“YOU  HAVE  EVERY  COFFEE  BUT  OURS 


V 


exclaimed  the  representative  of  a well-known  Roaster  after  inspecting  our  exhibit  at  the 
Convention. 

From  Boston,  “La  Touraine”  packages  (“Brightwood”  style)  showed  the  unique  economy 
of  standardizing  the  dimensions  of  say  V2  and  1 lb.  sizes  to  fit  a common  shipping  case. 

From  New  York,  “Yuban”  inner  and  outer  packages  (“Glue-end”  style)  illustrated  the 
completeness  of  the  packaging  process  now  covered  by  “National”  bottom  sealers,  weighers, 
top  sealers  and  wax  wrappers. 


From  St.  Louis  an  assortment  of  “Faust”  packages  demonstrated  the  ready  adaptability 
to  Coffee,  Tea  and  Spice  sizes  and  weights  of  a single  chain  of  “National”  machines. 


AN  UNBROKEN  LINE  OE  “BRIGHTWOOD”  CARTONS 


testified  to  the  growing  popularity  of  this  “National”  specialty. 

From  “Battleship”  to  “White  House”  the  famous  brands  bore  witness — from  Arkansas 
and  Iowa  and  Minnesota  ! 

When  we  explained  to  our  friend  that  we  only  showed  those  Coffees  actually  handled 
by  our  equipment  he  agreed  that  this  was  “as  it  should  be.” 

At  the  very  moment  he  was  speaking  our  erector  was  in  his  plant  installing  a “Scott” 
automatic  for  weighing  and  packing  his  vacuum  cans.  So  his  brand  will  be  shown  in  the 
“National”  exhibit  next  year — will  yours? 


National  Packaging  Machinery  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 


172*186  Green  St..  Jamaica  Plain.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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INTERESTING  THE  COFFEE  DEALER 


Tricolator  Firm  Urges  Wholesalers  to 
Distribute  Brewing  Device  Among 
Retail  Customers 


^ ETTING  Tricolators  into  the  hands  of 
coffee  retailers  for  demonstrations  before 
their  customers  has  been  found  an  effective  method 
of  increasing  the  demand  for  thfs  brewing  device. 
It  is  said  that  wholesalers  can  hold  their  dealers’ 
goodwill  by  supplying  them  with  Tricolators  to 
be  used  in  testing  coffee  quality,  and  one  that 


SUCH 

COFFEE! 


Wc  make  coffee  at  the  Bristol 
a little  differently  from  other 
restaurants.  A special  blend, 
first  of  all.  Roasted  just  a 
little  bro^vTier  than  usual  to 
bring  out  the  flavor,  and  fresh 
from  day  to  day._  Distilled 
water,  so  that  the  flavor  isn’t 
tainted.  And  such  coffee!  Clear 
amber  color, turning  to  golden 
brown  as  the  rich  cream  is 
poured  in* 


A New  York  HoteUs  Newspaper  Ad 


used  this  method  is  reported  to  have  built  up  his 
business  from  a small  beginning  to  $185,000  in 
18  months. 

E.  S.  Powell,  sales  manager  of  the  Young  & 
Griffin  Coffee  Co.,  New  York,  writes  along  this 
line,  “We  have  placed  many  hundreds”  of  Trico- 
lators “with  very  satisfactory  results.” 

Fred.  S.  PFinney,  retail  coffee  merchant  of 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  demonstrates 
his  coffee  with  Tricolators  and  has  distributed 
500  of  them  among  his  customers  after  they  have 
seen  how  they  work  in  his  store. 

Hotel  and  restaurants  are  also  increasingly 
favoring  this  method  of  brewing.  The  manager 
of  the  Bristol,  New  York,  has  written,  “We  are 
able  to  make  a more  even  coffee  with  the  Trico- 
lator than  by  any  other  method  we  have  ever 
used,  and  are  surer  at  all  times  of  having  our 
coffee  consistently  the  same,”  and  Seth  B.  Dewey 
of  Gage  & Tollner’s,  a New  York  restaurant,  is 


so  enthusiastic  that  he  writes,  “Made  as  we  arc 
now  making  it  surely  would  make  a drunkard 
of  me  if  it  was  anything  stronger  than  coffee. 
Yon  should  have  a tablet  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
for  perfecting  a coffee  maker  that  gives  such 
results  as  the  Tricolator.” 

Loft’s,  the  soda-fountaiu  institution,  has  dis- 
covered that,  owing  to  the  extreme  clearness  of 
the  coffee  so  made,  considerably  less  sugar  and 
cream  are  used,  which  results  in  considerably  in- 
creased profits. 

Dr.  Asa  Bacon,  superintendent  of  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  of  Chicago,  concentrates  the  in- 
stitutional experience  by  saying  of  his  employ- 
ment of  Tricolators,  “I  have  been  using  them 
in  the  preparation  of  our  coffee  for  several  years. 
They  do  improve  the  quality  of  the  coffee  and 
also  save  in  the  quantity.” 


ECKMAN  RESIGNS  FROM  B.  T.  BABBITT 

S.  W.  Eckman,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
grocery  .specialty  trade,  has  resigned  as  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  B,  T.  Babbitt,  the 
old  soap  and  lye  concern. 

Mr.  Eckman  is  one  of  the  most  active  workers 
in  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation, having  been  a director  for  many  years, 
chairman  of  the  important  Trade  Conditions 
Committee,  and  largely  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  lye  and  soap  sections 
of  the  association.  At  a meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion just  held  at  Atlantic  City,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  an  honorary  member ; which  is 
an  unusual  courtesy,  the  first  member  to  have 
been  so  honored  in  the  association’s  13  years’ 
existence. 

He  also  holds  the  position  of  president  of  the 
Manufacturers’  Premium  Advertising  Association. 


DINNER  TO  CHARLES  T.  WILSON 


Company  Officers  Have  Farewell  Party  for 
Him  and  Sam  Swerling,  Who  Are 
Going  to  Ceylon 

A DINNER  was  given  on  Dec.  8 to  Charles 
T.  Wilson,  president  of  the  C.  T.  Wilson 
Co.  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  ejn  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  the  Orient,  by  the  officers  and 
heads  of  departments  of  the  company.  Covers 
were  laid  for  20  around  a huge  circular  table, 
the  center  of  which  was  laid  out  to  represent  a 
miniature  tea  garden  interspersed  with  rubber 
plants  in  symbolic  reference  to  two  branches  of 
the  firm’s  activities.  This  happy  thought  orig- 
inated in  the  mind  of  Fred  B.  Peterson,  who 
thus  brought  into  play  vivid  recollections  of  his 
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Every  A\an  in  the 
Cq;^©  Business 


Daniel  AV  .Enright 


112  rRONT  ST,  NEW  YORK. 
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Hearty  Srpcting© 


/or 


a i^oyful  CIl|riatmaa 

and 

a Happy  an&  l^roaparoua 
to  tlya  Coffee  ©raba  of  Amarira 

WE  HELIEVE  THAT  THE  YEAR  1922  WILL  BE  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  IN 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  COFFEE  BUSINESS. 


BOWN  & CALLAGHAN 


Coffee 


326  RIVER  STREET 


CHICAGO 


Do  you  know: — 

Our  Suggestion  for  December: 

Some  evening  after  dinner,  when  the  wind  is  howling  outside,  go 
to  the  bookcase  and  pick  out  Charles  Dickens — Christmas  Carol. 

Settle  comfortably  in  your  favorite  armchair  before  the  open  fire, 
gather  the  family  around  and  read  this  little  classic  aloud. 

IT  WILL  1)0  MUCH  TO  GIVE  YOU  ALL  THE 

Urry 

Clirtstmas 

me  Wislf  JJou 

W.  H.  BENNETT  & SON 
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HARD 

& RAND 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Coffee 

Head  Office: 

Branch  City  Sales  Office: 

107  Wall  St,,  New  York  City  202  Franklin  St,,  New  York  City 

FOREIGN  BRANCHES: 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Batavia,  Java 

Santos,  Brazil 

Cordoba,  Mexico 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

Victoria,  Brazil 

London,  England 

Venezuela 

DOMESTIC  BRANCHES: 

Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

i San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Correspondents 

in  all  other  principal  markets 
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trip  of  a year  ago  to  the  tea  estates  and  rubber 
plantations  of  Ceylon  and  Java. 

The  Tea  Twins,  L.  Beling  and  Carl  Schutter, 
were  so  impressed  with  the  naturalness  of  the 
little  tea  plants  that  they  put  in  a bid  for  the 
orange  pekoes.  The  bid  was  rejected,  however, 
and  the  tea  leaves  were  distributed  among  the 
diners  and  worn  as  boutonnieres. 

The  produce  department  was  identitied  by 
facsimile  coconuts  laid  beside  each  ajver,  the 
contents  of  which  were  not  milk. 

Whole  spices  were  passed  around  by  L.  M. 
Trafiford  and  came  in  handy  for  deodorizing 
purposes  before  the  company  proceeded  to  the 
theater  party  that  followed. 

The  dinner  was  preceded  by  an  extempora- 
neous entertainment,  a feature  of  which  was  the 
original  monolog  in  Italian  by  Renato  Favenza 
of  the  traffic  department,  recounting  the  experi- 
ences of  a Florentine  gentleman  during  the  rush 
hour  in  the  .subway.  The  singing  of  the  old  song, 
“Every  Little  Bit  Added  to  What  You  Got 
Makes  Just  a Little  Bit  More,’’  by  Joe  Davey, 
auditor  of  the  company,  was  deemed  particularly 
appropriate. 

The  dinner  was  also  a farewell  to  Sam  Swer- 
ling,  who  will  shortly  be  leaving  for  Colombo  to 
relieve  Samuel  Lund,  managing  director  of  Wil- 
son, Holgate  & Co. 

After  the  dinner  the  party  occupied  boxes  at 
the  Palace  Theater. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  will  proceed  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wilson, 
will  make  a tour  of  the  company’s  offices.  His 
itinerary  will  include  Singapore,  Java,  India,  and 
Ceylon ; the  return  trip  via  Suez  Canal  to  Lon- 
don. 


COFFEE  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

Duluth  Company  Making  Special  Cam- 
paign in  Six  States  to  Promote 
Its  Vacuum  Brand 

’^HE  Andresen-Ryan  Coffee  Co.  of  Duluth 
^ has  been  carrying  on  a .special  newspaper 
campaign  for  several  months  to  stimulate  sales 
of  its  Des  Arts  and  Arco  coffee  packed  in 
vacuum  cans.  It  does  its  business  entirely  by 


Roasting  Room  in  the  Duluth  Plant 

mail,  with  the  exception  of  personal  visits  to  the 
retail  trade  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  by  W. 
J.  Ryan,  president  of  the  company. 

Demonstrations  are  conducted  in  retail  estab- 
lishments. for  which  the  dealers  are  furnished 
window  displays  and  paper  hangers.  The  latter 
are  also  given  aprons  embroidered,  “We  Recom- 


Packing  tlie  vacuum  can.s 

At  Work  in  the  Canning 


A close-up  of  the  vacuum  machine  and  pump 

Department  of  the  Andresen-Ryan  Coffee  Co. 
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Martin  ].  Kuehn.  Pre*.  William  Hinrichs.  TreO) 

Max  a.  Kuehn.  V.  Pres.  C.  C.  Cone,  Sec'y 


Sioux  Falls  Coffee  & Spice  Co, 

IMPORTERS  AND  ROASTERS 


SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 


Septe'inber  ID.  1021, 

Home  of 

••FLAME  KIST” 
the  oTca-fre»b  ooffeo 


National  Paper  Can  Co,» 

Milwaukee , 77is. 

Gentlemen; 

In  reply  to  your  letter  re.rarding  additional 
Flame  Xist  Col  foe  label  ehoets,  beg  to  advise  that  v/e  have 
sufficient  to  last  until  the  end  of  this  .year,  ’Je  will 
give  you  ample  notice  when  printing  of  next  lot  will  be 
required. 

77e  want  you  to  knov/  that  your  llapacan  and 
Horinetic  iieal  Process  of  packing  is  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  we  arc  having  splendid  results.  Thile  we  only  started 
a few  months  ago,  wo  have, already , had  several  cars  of  cans 
from  you  and,  considering  that  Flame  Ji^ist  is  a new  brand 
of  the  highest  quality  coffee  put  out  during  the  period 
of  hard  times,  we  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  response 
we  have  met  with  from  the  trade.  7/o  use  your  Hermetic  Seal 
ilapacan  on  quality  coffee,  as  we  feel  that  we  have  the  most 
perfect  coffee  package  in  the  world.  In  fact,  one  of  our 
customers  burned  out,  and  the  coffee  Ilapacans  went  through 
the  fire  and  water  in  perfect  condition. 

The  small  bench  Harmotio  iiealer  you  sent  us  has 
given  entire  satisfaction.  Our  greatest  regret  is  that  we 
did  not  line  up  with  your  Ilapacan  proposition  several  years 
ago  when  wo  first  began  correspond ing  with  you. 

Very  .si  nee  roly  yours, 

SIOUX  Fi\L^,C0^3  &•  SPICE  CO. 
per  Trees, 

V/H  * 

The  Hermetic  Seal  Napacan  radiates  the  idea  of  “Quality.”  This  customer  feels  he  has  “the 
most  perfect  coffee  package  in  the  world.”  It  demands  a coffee  of  equal  quality  be  sealed  in  it. 
The  .Sioux  Falls  salesmen  feel  the  same  and  the  idea  is  carried  right  on  through  to  the 
retailer  and  consumer. 

Consumers  in  Sioux  Falls  territory  are  undoubtedly  finding  “Flame  Kist”  flavor  and  quality 

superior  to  brands  heretofore  used  in  Vacuum 
Tins.  The  Hermetic  Seal  Napacan  does  all  or 
more  than  the  Vacuum  Tins  from  keeping  or 
sales  stand  point,  but  the  much  more  reasonable 
cost  enables  the  roaster  using  the  Hermetic  Seal 
Napacan  to  pack  the  highest  quality  of  coffee  at 
a reasonable  price.  To  meet  this  price  the  Vacuum 
Tin  roaster  lias  to  cut  down  the  quality  of  his 
coffee  due  to  excessive  cost  of  Vacuum  Tins  and 
machinery. 

For  particulars  write  to 

THE  NATIONAL  PAPER  CAN  CO. 

576-598  CLINTON  ST.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


CoN.suLT  Classifiep  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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mend  Des.  Arts  or  Arco  Coffee,”  and  folders 
bearing  their  imprint  to  be  mailed  to  customers. 

These  folders  are  novel  and  unusually  readable, 
in  the  form  of  “Dialogs  with  Dolly,”  a charming 
young  female  who  discourses  girlishly  on  things 
in  general  and  subtly  brings  iiTthe  firm’s  coffee. 

The  Andresen-Ryan  capacity  is  8,500  vacuum 
cans  of  steel-cut  coffee  a day. 


Science  has DeCehped  CL  JJeW  Packing 
Which  Presemes  The lUH  Flavor 
and  Freshness  of  your  COFFEE 


Lvery  housewife  knows  that  coffee  loses  its  full  flavor  and  strength,  unless  it 
- IS  kept  free  from  air.  Good  coffee's  strength  and  flavor  weakened  by  air  does 

not  satisfy— no  matter  how  muthof  the  coffee  it.self  is  used  to  prepare  the  drink. 

i ’fo  A'' fragrance,  flavor  and  strength.  That's 

i V ■ L 'acuum  packed.  Our  process  removes  the  air  from 

ij  ' the  can  when  the  coffee  is  packed  and  seals  the  can  airtight.  It  keeps  coffee 

coerlaslingly  fresh.  Gives  you  the  original  roasted  flavor  and  fragrance  when 
you  serve  it. 

Only  you  can  open  the  can  that  ARCO  Vacuum  Ca.'.  Coffee  comes  in. 


Txeslk 

W ipet^mined 
By  tl\e  Paclcisi.g 


I ' 
i. 

T 


ARCO  COFFEE  is  the  result  of.  scien- 
tific  blending  of  five  rare  coffees,  each  of 
which  IS  noted  for  its  distinctive  flavor  and 
fragrance. 

Our  Vacuum  packing  process  in  tins  assures 
you  always  of  the  freshest,  full-flavoted 
coffee.  It  means  better  tasting,  richer,  ap- 
[retizing  coffee — the  kind  that  everv  coffee 
drinker  loves  because  il  really  satisfies. 

Try  ARCO  tomorrow  morning  at  break- 
fast. If  you  don't  think  .\RCO  is  beltei. 
richer  and  more  delightful,  return  the  coffee 
to  your  grocer  and  he  will  retund  your  full 
purchase  pnce  there's  a 
treat  waiting  for  you  and 
the  lamily — don't  fail  to 
gel  a. 

'i  our  grocei  will  sui'pb  vou 

with  ARCO  VACULM 
CAN  COFFEE-il  he 

hasn  t a 111  .slock  he  can 
easily  gel  it 

Buy  It  From  Your  Grocer' 


Andrtsc'i  Ryan  CoH«  Co  Dutuih,  Minn,. 


It  you  do.  your  coffee  witi  reach 
you  as  fresh  and  fragrant  as  the 
tnsiant  it  was  roasted,  ARCO 
Coffee  :s  vacuum  packed  to  re 
move  the  air  from  the  Cv.n  wf.cr. 
the  coflee  is  packed  and  then 
se.alcd  airttglu  Air  you  kto.v, 
deteriorates  coftcc^stcals  from 
It  the  coffee  oil  t!ut  gives  coffee 
•Its  delightful,  good  flavor  and 
fragrance 

AKCO  VACUUM  CAN  COFFEE  is 
<Joul»ly  Staled  ard  protecied  j©  that 
eniy  VOU  can  epen  ihe  can  it  cetnes 
in  Insist  upon  opening  your  coffee 

f''«h.  fragrant  and 

Strell  the  difference  when  you  orer. 
fhc  eani 


Sample  of  an  Arco  Newspaper  Ad 


COFFEE  ROASTERS’  COST  CARD 

Up-to-Date  Table,  Based  on  16%  Shrinkage 
and  %c  Roasting  Cost,  Carried 
Out  in  Decimals 

NEW  coffee  roasters’  cost  table  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Albert  C.  Aborn,  of  Arnold  & 
Aborn,  New  York,  which  shows  the  totals  car- 
ried out  in  decimals  instead  of  fractional  cents. 
Based  on  1.6%  shrinkage  and  J^-cent  roastin.g 
cost,  the  detailed  figures  on  green  coffee  valued 
at  5 to  32%  cents  are  as  follows ; 


Cost  Green, 
Cents  per  Lb. 

Cost  Roasted, 
Cents  per  Lb. 

j Cost  Green,  I 
Cents  pei-  Lb. 

Cost  Roasted, 
Cents  per  Lb. 

Cost  Green, 
Cents  per  Lb 

Cost  Roasted,  I 
Cents  per  Lb. 

Cost  Green, 
Cents  per  Lb. 

Cost  Roasted,  | 
Cents  per  Lb.  n 

5 

6.85 

12 

15.18 

19 

23.51 

26 

31.85 

5Ys 

6.99 

1254 

15.33 

1954 

23.66 

26% 

31.99 

SVa 

7.14 

1254 

15.48 

1954 

23.81 

26% 

32.14 

5^ 

7.29 

1254 

15.63 

1954 

23.96 

263% 

32.29 

7.44 

1254 

15.77 

1954 

24.11 

26% 

32.44 

5^ 

7.59 

1254 

15.92 

19% 

24.26 

26% 

32.59 

7.74 

1254 

16.07 

1954 

24.40 

2654 

32.74 

m 

7.89 

1274 

16.22 

1974 

24.55 

26% 

32.89 

6 

8.04 

13 

16.37 

20 

24.70 

27 

33.04 

6H 

8.19 

1354 

16.52 

20% 

24.85 

27% 

33.18 

6^ 

8.33 

1354 

16.67 

2054 

25.00 

27% 

33.33 

8.48 

1354 

16.82 

2054 

25.15 

27% 

33.48 

8.63 

1354 

16.97 

2054 

25.30 

27% 

33.63 

6H 

8.78 

1354 

17.11 

2054 

25.45 

27% 

33.78  ' 

6H 

8.93 

1354 

17.26 

2054 

25.60 

2754 

33.93 

6% 

9.08 

1374 

17.41 

20% 

25.75 

27% 

34.08 

7 

9.23 

14 

17.56 

21 

25.89 

28 

34.23 

7% 

9.37 

1454 

17.71 

21% 

26.04 

28% 

34.38 

7li 

9.52 

1454 

17.86 

2154 

26.19 

28% 

34.52 

7H 

9.67 

1454 

18.01 

2154 

26.34 

2854 

34.67 

7H 

9.82 

1454 

18.15 

2154 

26.49 

28% 

34.82 

7H 

9.97 

1454 

18.30 

2154 

26.64 

28% 

34.97 

73/4. 

10.12 

1454 

18.45 

2154 

26.79 

2854 

35.12 

774 

10.27 

147-4 

18.60 

21% 

26.93 

28% 

35.27 

8 

10.42 

15 

18.75 

22 

27.08 

29 

35.42 

10.57 

1554 

18.90 

22% 

27.23 

29% 

35.57 

8^ 

10.71 

1554 

19.05 

2254 

27.38 

29% 

35.71 

834 

10.86 

1554 

19.20 

2254 

27.53 

293% 

35.86 

8 54 

11.01 

1554 

19.35 

2254 

27.68 

29% 

36.01 

854 

11.16 

1554 

19.49 

22% 

27.83 

29% 

36.16 

854 

11.31 

1554 

19.64 

2254 

27.98 

2954 

36.31 

8Vs 

11.46 

15% 

19.79 

22% 

28.13 

297/s 

36.46 

9 

11.61 

16 

19.94 

23 

28.27 

30 

36.61 

9% 

11.76 

1654 

20.09 

23% 

28.42 

30% 

36.76 

9 54 

11.90 

16  54 

20.24 

2354 

28.57 

30% 

36.90 

9H 

12.05 

16% 

20.39 

2334 

28.72 

303^ 

37.05 

954 

12.20 

1654 

20.54 

2354 

28.87 

30% 

37.20 

9H 

12.35 

1654 

20.68 

23% 

29.02 

30% 

37.35 

93/4 

12.50 

1654 

20.83 

2354 

29.17 

3054 

37.50 

9Vs 

12.65 

1674 

20.98 

23% 

29.32 

3074 

37.65 

10 

12.80 

17 

21.13 

24 

29.46 

31 

37.80 

10J4 

1-2.95 

1754 

21.28 

24% 

29.61 

31% 

37.95 

10^ 

13.10 

1754 

21.43 

2454 

29.76 

31% 

38.10 

10  34 

13.24 

1754 

21.58 

243% 

29.91 

31% 

38.24 

1014 

13.39 

1754 

21.73 

24% 

30.06 

31% 

38.39 

lo'H 

13.54 

1754 

21.87 

24% 

30.21 

31% 

38.54 

10' 54 

13.69 

1754 

22.02 

2454 

30.36 

31% 

38.69 

1054 

13.84 

1774 

22.17 

24% 

30.51 

3174 

38.84 

11 

13.95/ 

18 

22.32 

25 

30.65 

32 

38.90 

1114 

14.14 

1854 

22.47 

25% 

30.80 

32% 

39.14 

11^ 

14.29 

1854 

22.62 

2554 

30.95 

32% 

39.29 

1154 

14.43 

18% 

22.77 

253% 

31.10 

32% 

39.43 

UV2 

14.58 

1854 

22.92 

25% 

31.25 

32% 

39.58 

1154 

14.73 

18% 

23.07 

25% 

31.40 

32% 

39.73 

1154 

14.88 

18% 

23.21 

2554 

31.55 

3254 

39.88 

1174 

15.03 

18% 

23.36 

25% 

31.70 

32% 

40.03 
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At  the  Moment 

of  Sales  Decision 


When  the  customer  surveys  the  dealer’s 
shelf,  deciding  which  brand  to  buy 
that’s  the  time  the  appearance  of  the  pack- 
age either  makes  or  loses  the  sale. 

The  Canister  wins  at  the  moment  of  sales 
decision.  It  gives  maximum  display  value 
at  a big  saving  in  cost. 

It  is  the  ideal  container  for  all  dry  prod- 
ucts—coffee,  teas,  foods,  spices,  cleaning 
powders,  chemicals. 

The  waterproof  fiber  body,  the  grease- 
proof parchment  lining,  and  the  metal 
ends,  keep  the  contents  in  perfect  con- 
dition. 

We  make  Canisters  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  May  we  send  you  samples  and 
estimates? 

THE  CANISTER  CO. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

13  Battery  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Factory:  Phllipshurg,  Neiv  Jersey 


tVERREADyl 

Cocoa 


Consult  Classified  Buykb's  Guide  in  tub  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Fukther  Information 
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THE  MADE-IN-OMAHA  SHOW 


113  Manufacturers  Unite  in  Unique  Dis- 
play of  Coffee,  Groceries,  and 
Other  Goods 


AT  THE  HOTEL  EXPOSITION 


Many  Booths  of  Interest  to  the 
Coffee  Trade  Occupied  at 
New  York  Show 


Staff  Correspondence 

Omaha,  Nov.  14,  1921. 

' I ^ HE  Made-in-Omaha  Show,  which  went  on 
all  last  week,  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful manufacturers’  demonstrations  ever  held  in 
this  city.  J.  L.  Brandeis  & Sons  donated  their 
entire  eighth  floor,  which  is  a block  long  and 
half  a block  wide,  and  113  local  manufacturers 
joined  in  the  display.  The  exhibitors  were  also 
allotted  windows  in  retail  stores  about  the  city 
to  show  their  Omaha-made  goods,  and  the  result 
was  a general  exhibition  that  attracted  wide 
attention. 

The  McCord-Brady  Co.,  a prominent  local 


The  Coffee  Booth  at  the  Show 

the  show,  and  Charles  M.  Betts,  head  of  the 
coffee  department,  was  active  at  the  booths. 
With  their  assistants,  40,000  cups  of  Advo  coffee 
were  served  during  the  week. — J. 


Two  OF  THE  McCord  Retail  Windows 

grocer,  was  among  the  leaders  in  the  movement, 
and  gave  special  attention  to  displaying  its  Advo 
coffee  and  jell,  which  occupied  two  booths.  P. 
F.  Powell,  one  of  the  company’s  department  man- 
agers, was  chairman  of  the  Floor  Committee  at 


A T the  annual  Hotel  Men’s  Exposition  held  in 
New  York  City  Nov.  14-19,  many  of  the 
booths  were  of  Interest  to  the  coffee  trade. 

The  A.  J.  Deer  Co.,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 
its  full  line  of  coffee  roasters,  coffee  mills,  and 
meat  choppers  and  grinders.  The  exhibit  was  in 
charge  of  W.  B.  Nash  of  the  coffee  department 
of  the  home  office,  assisted  by  H.  C.  Leffner  of 
the  New  York  office. 

The  Hobart  Mfg.  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio,  showed  Ho- 
bart single  and  double  coffee  mills  with  granula- 
tors and  pulverizers  and  a combination  machine 
for  grinding  coffee  and  chopping  meat.  C.  A. 
Spencer  was  in  charge,  assisted  by  V.  Rugabaker, 
C.  A.  McBride,  J.  Hagenlock,  and  R.  H.  Johnson 
of  the  New  York  office,  and  M.  J.  Mendelsohn  of 
the  Philadelphia  office. 

The  Cauchois  Coffee  Co.,  New  York,  occupied 
three  sections  at  the  end  of  the  aisle  to  the  right 
of  the  main  entrance,  and  was  devoted  to  a dis- 
play of  the  methods  used  in  growing,  blending. 


TIMSTIC-X«:%‘^€  abelirtgon^m  * Pic^-u^  ’“'Gumi 
■ *th^Wiiidw0Glues-^U(^l^ 

Manufactured  w Poper3<!XGl^  'xM^ldheswes  % 

VVeST€RNtAST6  &GU«  COWP0WV  c^m  c 1 

" - ""ft  - IV  - I 
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“WE  MAKE  IHE  BOARD 
WE  MAKE  THE  CARTONS” 


Three  Machine  Board  Mills — IGO  Tons  per  day 
Carton  Factory — 50  Tons  per  day 


HIGH-GRADE 

CARTONS 


We 

respectfully  ask 
permission  to  quote  you 
on  your  requirements  for 
box  board  or  folding  cartons 


Standard  Paper  Company 

KALAMAZOO  MICHIGAN 


"We  make  the  board,  we  make  the  carton' 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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How  Cauchots  Coffee  Was  Displayed  at  the  Hotel  Show 


roasting,  grinding,  packing  and  preparing  Cauchois 
coffee.  It  was  made  on  the  spot  and  served  to  all 
who  wished  to  sample  it.  Other  features  of  the 
display  were  demonstrations  of  Tea  de  Luxe, 
made  by  the  originators  of  individual  tea  balls,  and 
chocolate  Cauchois,  the  chocolate  that  is  actually 
cooked  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  Morandi-Proctor  Co.,  Boston,  exhibited  a 
coffee  urn  with  a continuous  steam  water  heater 
and  an  automatically  opening  faucet.  It  also 
showed  the  Aldrich  Mfg.  Co.’s  Amcoin  glass  lin- 
ing for  urns  and  a full  line  of  cooking  utensils, 
china,  glassware,  and  silver.  A.  M.  Bartlett,  treas- 
urer, and  A.  H.  Boynton,  manager,  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

The  Duparquet,  Huot  & Aloneuse  Co.,  New 
York,  showed  an  electric  coffee  urn  and  electric 
kitchen  equipment. 

S.  Blickman,  I.ong  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  ex- 
hibited coffee  urns  and  food-serving  devices. 

The  Braun  Co.,  Philadelphia,  showed  the  usual 
line  of  Coles  electric  coffee  mills,  meat  choppers 
and  slicers,  and  a new  kitchen  mechanic,  combin- 
ing complete  kitchen  equipment  in  one  machine. 
L.  J.  Costa  was  in  charge. 


The  Victor  V. 
Clad  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, showed  its  line 
of  kitchen  equip- 
ment, including  cof- 
fee urns  with  silver 
tcp  stands. 

The  Koft'eesaver 
Co.,  New  York 
City,  demonstrated 
a new  electric  re- 
pouring device  for 
coffee  urns,  which 
may  be  attached  to 
any  urn.  A.  M. 
Sloss  was  in  charge. 

The  Liberty  Bread 
Sheer,  Inc.,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  ex- 
hibited its  new  Lib- 
erty repouring  cof- 
fee urn.  It  has  a 
patented  liner  of 
glass-lined  s\teel, 
which  may  be 
chilled  from  a temp- 
erature of  200°  to  40°  without  checking  or  crack- 
ing in  any  way.  The  repouring  pump,  attachable 
to  any  urn,  was  also  on  exhibition.  Chandler 
Knapp  of  the  home  office  was  in  charge,  assisted 
by  R.  C.  Hewitt,  New  York. 

The  Private  Estate  Coffee  Co.,  New  York,  showed 
samples  of  green  and  roasted  coffees,  a Tricolator 
in  use  on  a coffee  urn,  individual  tea  balls,  soluble 
coffee,  individual  glassine  envelops  containing 
sweetened  cocoa  ready  for  use,  individual  portions 
of  tea  in  lead  foil  and  in  glassine  envelops,  and 
the  Private  Estate  coffee  maker  with  packages  of 
Japanese  rice  paper  to  be  used  with  it.  David 
G.  Morrison  Jr.  was  in  charge. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co., 
Brooklyn,  was  in  charge  of  William  E.  Farnell, 
New  York  sales  manager,  assisted  by  Lee  Adams. 
Maxwell  House  coffee  was  displayed  and  two 


F.  J.  NETTLE 

Coffee  Broker 

Board  of  Trade  Building  New  Orleans,  La. 


Cable  Address  “DANAHER” 

All  Codes 

HARRY  C.  DANAHER 

Commission  Agent 

^ 433  Gravier  Street,  New  Orleans 

SUGAR 
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CHARLES  T.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS' 

TEA  & FOREIGN  PRODUCE 

56  WALL  STREET  NEW  YORK 


FOREIGN  CONNECTIONS: 

WILSON,  HOLGATE  & CO.  (CEYLON)  LTD.-  COLOMBO  - CEYLON 
WILSON,  HOLGATE  & CO.  (FAR  EAST)  LTD.  - SINGAPORE  - S.  S. 

BARRY  & CO.  - CALCUTTA  - INDIA 

WILSON,  HOLGATE  & CO.-  37  MINCING  LANE  - LONDON  E.  C.  - ENGLAND 


Our  Colombo  tea  buyers, 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Holgate  & 
“"Co.  (Ceylon),  Ltd.,  have 
made  a record  for  uni- 
formly reliable  deliveries 
of  Ceylon  Teas  on  type 
standards  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  Trade 
with  the  marks  shipped  by 
them  heretofore,  among 
them  being: 

AMEIRCROFT  Orange  Pekoe 

MEDFORD 

CREIFF 

MOUNT  NERON  B.  O.  P. 
MOUNT  TABOR 
AXMINSTER 
RANDELLA 

GOLDCROFT  Flowery  B.  O.  P. 

EGMONT  Pekoe 

NETHERLAWN 

CALMAR 

LYNNGROVE 


We  specialize  in 


Singapore  White  Pepper 
Singapore  Black  Pepper 
Ceylon  Cinnamon  Quills 
Ceylon  Cinnamon  Chips 

Spot  and  afloat 


DESICCATED 
COCO ANUT 

from  Ceylon 


We  can  supply  all  cuts — 
regular  to  fancy — and  can 
quote  for  all  positions — spot, 
afloat  or  for  future  delivery 
on  direct  import  orders. 


We  invite  correspomlence  from  nholesalers  only 
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The  First  New  York  Display  of  the  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co. 


young  ladies  served  it  in  attractively  marked 
cups.  Mr.  Farnell  expressed  great  enthusiasm 
over  the  reception  from  the  hotel  trade. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  booths  was  that  of 
the  Manthey-Zorn  Laboratories  Co.,  Cleveland, 
which  consisted  of  the  Manzorn  method  of  coffee 
brewing  in  large  quantities.  The  infuser,  which 
constitutes  the  first  half  of  the  process,  produces 
the  coffee  base;  i.  e.,  coffee  far  too  strong  for 
ordinary  consumption.  This  may  be  distributed  in 
bottles  for  family  use  or  for  a chain  of  restaurants, 


etc.  The  dispenser  automatically  combines  the  cof- 
fee base  with  boiling  water  in  the  proportion  de- 
sired, usually  one  of  base  to  four  of  water,  and 
is  claimed  to  serve  600  cups  an  hour  per  faucet, 
maintaining  the  temperature  continually.  A.  M. 
Zorn  was  in  charge  of  the  exhibit,  assisted  by 
P.  M.  Smith,  sales  manager. 

A number  of  coffee  roasters  who  were  in  New 
York  for  the  recent  National  Coffee  Roasters 
Association  convention  remained  for  the  Hotel 
Men’s  Exposition. 


LOCAXIOIM  SERVICE 

THE  ONTARIO  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

Ontario  & Kingsbury  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 

FROSTPROOF  MERCHANDISE  STORAGE 

C.  M.  & ST.  P.  R.  R.  Track  Inside  Buildings — Very  Low  Insurance  Rates 

EXPERIENCE  COURTESY 


FANCY 

JAVA  and  SUMATRA 

COFFEES 

Prompt  Shipment 

ANKOLA  MANDHALING  SIBOGA  KROE 

Best  Quality 

ARCHIBALD  & LEWIS  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Grinders  of  Spices,  Seeds,  Herbs  and  East  India  Produce 

18  Desbrosses  St. 

Established  1890. 

New  York  City 
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“No,  ril  try  the  one  with  the  picture  on  it!” 


WE’VE  all  been  there — and  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  of  us  have  made  our  selection  in 
just  this  same  way.  And  we  selected  wisely,  for 
the  chances  were  all  in  favor  of  our  finding  the  best  candy 
in  the  best-looking  package. 

So  the  manufacturer  who  capitalized  this  perfectly  human 
trait,  by  packing  his  candy  in  the  most  appealing  package, 
won  not  only  a sale  but  a customer. 

■ ■ M 

A private  brand  of  coffee  has  its  opportunity  to  make  a customer 
out  of  every  prospect  by  this  same  method. 

UNION  DUPLEX  COFFEE  BAG  is  designed  and  built 
to  win  customers.  It  is  an  attractive,  clean-cut  shelf  package  that 
will  introduce  your  product  to  nerv  trade.  And  it  does  this  at  a 
surprisingly  low  cost. 


UNION  BAG  & PAPER  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES  . WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  • NEW  YORK  CITY 
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■ A LARGE  SHIPMENT  OF  COFFEE 
Forty  thousand  bags  of  coffee,  one  of  the 
largest  shipments  of  coffee  ever  brought  on  a 
passenger  steamer  to  New  York,  came  from 
Santos  in  the  Aeolus  of  the  Munson  Line  on 
Dec.  1. 


A CARTER-MACY  DINNER 
On  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  22,  the  officers 
and  a number  of  employees  of  Carter,  Macy  & 
Co.,  tea  merchants.  New  York,  were  entertained 
at  dinner  in  the  Engineers’  Club,  32  West  40th 
St.,  by  Matthew  C.  Brush,  senior  vice  president 
of  the  American  International  Corp. 

- All  those  present  were  called  upon  to  express 
their  views  regarding  conditions  in  the  tea  busi- 
ness, and  for  suggestions  that  would  specially 
benefit  the  company.  A decidedly  optimistic 
feeling  prevailed,  the  belief  being  general  that  the 
tea  business  had  at  last  completely  turned  the 
corner  and  was  on  the  upward  grade. 


SALIENT  TRADE  NOTES 

The  Greater  New  York  Paper  Box  Supplies 
Association  has  been  organized  with  D.  J.  O’Con- 
nell of  the  Boxboard  & Lining  Co.  as  president. 

The  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Co.  has 
bought  three  more  Burn.s  coffee-granulating  mills 
for  its  Jersey  City  factory. 

The  Jones  Bros.  Tea  Co.  gross  sales  for  Octo- 
ber amounted  to  $1,541,025,  against  $1,845,734  in 
October,  1920.  Sales  for  the  first  10  months  of 
1921  were  $14,318,677,  compared  with  $17,153,045 
in  the  same  part  of  1920. 

The  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.  reports  the  shipment  of 
a No.  27B  coffee  grader  to  Porto  Rico. 

F.  W.  Wagener  & Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  are 
installing  a Monitor  coffee-cleaning  separator. 

Frank  G.  Alden,  New  York,  cocoa  beans,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $250,000  by  F.  G.  Alden, 
F.  J.  Barrett,  and  M.  B.  Hancock. 

The  H.  A.  Marr  Grocery  Co.,  Denver,  has 
entered  the  coffee-roasting  business,  having  bought 
some  equipment  from  the  army  post  at  Ft.  Funs- 
ton,  Kan.  I.  F.  Root,  an  oldtime  coffee  man  of 
Denver,  is  in  charge  of  the  department. 

T.  C.  Collas  & Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of  Mem- 


December,  1921  | 

phis,  have  installed  a one-bag  Burns  roaster  with  I, 
revolving  cooler  and  stoner.  I 

The  Patent  Cereals  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  ! 
been  made  a member  of  the  American  Specialty  I 
Manufacturers’  Association.  ] 

C.  F.  Bonsor  & Co.,  coffee  roasters,  Philadel-  • 
phia,  have  added  another  No.  1 Burns  granu-  i 
lator. 

The  Tri-State  Piggly  Wiggly  Co.,  groceries,  | 
has  been  incorporated  with  $1,500,000. 

The  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Coffee  Co.  is  installing  a I 

Monitor  roaster.  I 

Edward  G.  Parpart,  formerly  assistant  secre-  f 

tary  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Co.  and  the  Vandam 
Warehouse  Co.,  has  become  solocitor  of  the  * 
American  Dock  Co.  and  Pouch  Terminal. 

Stewart  & Mobley,  importers  and  wholesale 
grocers  at  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C.,  have  bought  a 
half-bag  coffee-roasting  outfit  and  a No.  12  grind- 
ing mill  from  Jabez  Burns  & Sons. 

The  Owens  & Traeger  Carton  Co.,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $200,000  by 
Frank  E.  Kolb,  Qarence  M.  Owens,  and  C.  W. 
Traeger. 

The  Nash  Coffee  Co.  of  Minneapolis  is  putting 
in  more  Monitor  machinery. 

The  Trojan  Bag  & Paper  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
with  $20,000,  has  been  incorporated  by  B.,  N., 
and  D.  Jaffe. 

The  Roe-Ankeny  Co.,  Seattle,  has  started  a 
tea  and  coffee  business,  installing  a 300-pound 
Burns  Jubilee  roaster  with  flex-arm  cooler  and 
Stoner,  a No-  1 granulator  with  chaff  remover, 
etc. 

Frank  A.  Ladman,  boxes  and  cartons,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  by  F. 
A.  Ladman  and  L.  V.  Harrison. 

The  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  will 
soon  install  four  more  No.  3 Monitor  two-bag 
roasters  and  other  equipment. 

The  Pittsburgh  Piggly  Wiggly  Co.  has  beer- 
incorporated  with  $500,000  capital  stock. 

Recent  purchasers  of  the  new  No.  12  Burns 
coffee-grinding  mill  include  the  following;  A.  H. 
Niolon  & Son,  Meridian,  Miss.;  Bert  Bean  Coffee  | 
Co.,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.;  John  H.  Wilkins  Co.,  j 
Washington;  Dannemiller  Coffee  Co.,  Brooklyn;  | 
Cross-Abbott  Co.,  White  River  Junction,  Vt. ; ; 
Gammeter  Commercial  Co.,  Akron  O. ; Maury-  i 
Cole  Co.,  Memphis;  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Co.,  j 
Richmond,  Va.;  J.  Medvene  & Bro.,  Philadelphia;  | 
Winebrener  & Cramer,  Frederick,  Md. ; Eldridge- 
Baker  Co.,  Boston,  Marshall  Bros.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Martha  Washington  Grocery  Stores,  re- 
cently incorporated  in  Delaware,  is  establishing  ' 


CAPITAL  $100,000 

MACY 

BROS.  & GILLET,  Inc.  ^ 

OLIVER  CARTER  MACY 

President 

T.  RIDGWAY  MACY 

Vice-President 

TEA  BROKERS 

98  WALL  STREET 
NEW  TORK 

LOUIS  ALLSTON  GILLET 

Treasurer 

HARRY  E.  HAYES 

Secretary 

Chicago  Office 
Boston  Office 

222  No.  Wabash  Ave. 
155  Milk  Street 

Wm.  C.  Lenbart,  Asrent 
J.  Melville  Lobb,  Agrent 
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A Bargain  for  $30 


Roasters  who  handle 

less  than  6,000  bags  of 
coffee  a year  may  now 
have  the  advantages  of  mem- 
bership in  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association 
for  $30.00  a year. 

The  resolution  establishing 
this  new  membership  class 
was  unanimously  adopted  at 
the  last  annual  convention  of 
this  Association.  Its  purpose 
is  to  attract  not  only  the 
smaller  roasters  handling  cof- 
fee exclusively  but  also  the 
wholesale  grocers  who  hith- 
erto may  have  hesitated  to 
join  an  Association  which  is 
for  the  benefit  of  only  one 
branch  of  their  business. 

Our  other  membership 
classes,  namely,  $60.00  and 
$120.00  per  year,  remain  as 


heretofore.  The  Association 
decided  to  offer  this  special 
inducement  with  a view  of 
bringing  our  organization  up 
to  maximum  strength.  The 
new  membership  fee  of 
$30.00  carries  exactly  the 
same  privileges  as  the  higher 
fees  paid  by  the  larger  in- 
terests. 

Roasters  who  would  like  to 
cooperate  in  the  good  work 
we  are  doing  for  the  trade, 
but  who  have  felt  hitherto 
that  the  extent  of  their  busi- 
ness did  not  warrant  invest- 
ment in  N.C.R.A.  member- 
ship, are  invited  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  offer.  We 
think  we  can  prove  that, 
purely  from  a business  stand- 
point, membership  is  a profit- 
able investment. 


NATIONAL  COFFEE  ROASTERS  ASSOCIATION 
i J.  O.  CHEEK,  President  FELIX  COSTE,  Manager. 

74  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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40  chain  stores  and  warehouses  in  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  Cal. 

The  Kroger  Grocery  & Baking  Co.  has  estab- 
lished a Monitor  coffee-roasting  plant  at  Colum- 
bus, O.  Three  other  Monitor  plants  had  already 
been  installed  by  this  company. 

The  National  Tea  Co.,  a chain-store  concern 
of  California,  is  selling  stock  to  consumers. 

The  Domino  Coffee  Mills,  39  Oliver  St.,  New 
York,  have  installed  a Burns  testing  outfit,  includ- 
ing sample  roaster,  electric  grinder,  tuxedo  table, 
etc. 

The  Puhl-Webb  Co.,  Chicago,  is  installing  an- 
other battery  of  Monitor  coffee  roasters. 

H.  O.  Wilbur  & Sons,  cocoa  and  chocolate 
manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  have  put  in  three 
additional  Burns  No.  1 cacao-bean  roasters. 

The  American  Stores  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has 
added  a Burns  flat-plate  grinding  mill  to  its 
peanut-butter  department. 

Campbell  Bros.  & Wilson,  wholesale  grocers 
and  coffee  roasters,  Winnipeg,  have  installed  two 
more  No.  1 Burns  granulators  with  bucket  ele- 
vator. 

The  Nissly  Swiss  Chocolate  Co.,  Florin,  Pa., 
has  added  another  500-pound  Burns  cacao-bean 
roaster. 

H.  Zakutinsky,  209  Osborn  St.,  Brooklyn,  has 
taken  a Burns  two-bag  roaster  and  cooler  appa- 
ratus for  pod  peanuts. 

The  Continental  Coffee  Co.,  101  Wall  St.,  New 
York,  recently  put  in  a Burns  half-bag  coffee 
roaster  and  No.  12  mill. 

Hershey  Bros.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  have  purchased 
a Burns  No.  5 cacao-bean  roaster. 

Lummis  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  installed  two 
additional  Burns  peanut  roasters. 

Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  New  York,  report  recent 
shipments  of  sample  coffee  roasters  to  Brazil, 
Colombia,  and  Chile,  a half-bag  roaster  and  grind- 
ing mill  to  the  British  West  Indies,  a half-bag 
roaster  and  No.  1 granulator  to  Norway,  a half- 
bag roaster  and  Challenge  pulverizer  to  Greece, 
a No.  1 granulator  to  Holland,  a 300-pound 
Jubilee  roaster  to^France,  a No.  12  coffee-grinding 
mill  to  Australia.' 

The  Rice  Chocolate  Co.,  Boston,  has  installed 
Burns  machinery  for  cooling  roasted  cacao  beans. 

The  Dwight-Edwards  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
purchased  another  No.  1 Burns  granulating  outfit. 

The  Ennis-Hanly-Blackburn  Coffee  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  is  installing  another  four-bag  Jubilee  roaster 
with  tiplex  cooling  apparatus,  etc. 




GROCERY  TRADE  DIGEST  | 

I The  most  important  news  happenings  f 
I of  the  month  boiled  down  for  busy  readers.  | 



Growth  of  Beet  Sugar 

The  sugar  beet  is  slowly  coming  back  to  its 
proper  share  in  world  sugar  production.  Twenty 
years  ago,  says  the  Trade  Record  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  it  was  producing  two- 
thirds  of  the  sugar  of  the  world,  the  percentage 
of  sugar  output  supplied  by  beets  having  ranged 
from  62%  to  66%  during  1897-02,  though  Cuba’s 
cane  sugar  production  then  happened  to  be  un- 
usually low. 

Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  beet 
supplied  half  the  world  production ; then,  with 
the  reduction  in  the  European  crop  (Europe  was 
the  world’s  chief  beet-sugar  producer  in  prewar 
days),  the  share  of  beet  sugar  fell  from  49% 
in  1913  to  29%  in  1918,  and  22%  in  1919- 
20.  In  the  sugar  year  1920-21  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  producing  650,000  tons 
of  beet  sugar  per  annum,  suddenly  increased 
its  outturn  to  969,000  tons,  while  Europe  also  in- 
creased its  outturn  to  3,719,000  tons,  bringing 
the  beet-sugar  percentage  up  to  28%,  and  for 
1921-22  the  authorities  estimate  the  crop  at  31%. 

The  outturn  of  sugar  under  the  American  flag 
in  1921-22  is  estimated  at  1,971,000  tons,  out  of 
a world  total  of  15,620,000,  our  beet  output  being 
estimated  at  900,000  tons,  the  cane  outturn  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas  291,000,  Hawaii  450,000, 
Porto  Rico  415,000,  and  Virgin  Islands  5,000, 
making  the  outturn  under  the  American  flag  ap- 
proximately 12lZ%  of  the  world’s  total. 

The  principal  world  producers  of  sugar  in 
1921-22  will  be:  Cuba,  3,000,000  tons;  India, 

2,200,000;  Java,  1,500,000;  Germany,  1,330,000; 
continental  United  States,  1,100,000;  Czecho- 


Witf)  CI)ousI)t2i  anb  all  #oolt 

for  Cljrlstmas  anb  C]^e  Hear 


Jas.  & Jno.  R.  Montgomery  & Co. 

103  Front  Street  NEW  YORK 
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"Good 
to  the 

Last  Drop" 


The  above  plants  located  in 

Brooklyn,  Nashville,  Houston, 
Jacksonville  and  Richmond,  all 
of  modern  reinforced  concrete  construc- 
tion, have  been  built  by  MAXWELL 
HOUSE  COFFEE,  “Good  to  the  last 
drop,”  the  biggest  selling  high  grade 
coffee  in  the  world.  The  knowledge 
gained  by  nearly  fifty  years’  study  of 
coffees  has  produced  it.  Accounts  of 
jobbing  trade  solicited. 


"GOOD 
to  the 

Last  Drop" 


MAXWELL  HOUSE 

COFFEE 

S^lsoSHoxwelL^lovseTea 

CHEEK-NEAL  COFFEE  CO. 

NASHVILLE-HOUSTONJACKSONVILLE-RICHMOND-NEWYORK 
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Slovakia,  585,tK)0;  Hawaii,  450,000;  Formosa  and 
Japan,  425,000;  Porto  Rico,  415,000  tons. 

The  production  of  Cuba,  India,  Java,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and  Formosa  is 
from  cane,  that  of  Germany  and  all  Europe  from 
beets,  and  of  the  1,100,000  tons  estimated  for  the 
United  States  900,000  are  from  beets.  Europe’s 
total  for  1921  is  estimated  at  3,913,000  tons, 
against  2,594,000  in  her  low-record  year  and 
8,341,000  in  1912-13. 


Sugar  in  S'ao  Paulo 

Under  the  favorable  conditions  of  the  last  10 
years  the  sugar  industry  has  developed  greatly 
in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  In  1900  there  were  only 
10  sugar  mills,  which  produced  33,670,000  pounds 
of  sugar.  This  was  less  than  consumption  re- 
quirements, as  shown  by  imports  through  Santos 
the  same  year,  which  amounted  to  a total  of  57,- 
000,000  pounds. 

In  1920,  however,  there  were  16  sugar  centrals 
in  the  state,  besides  2,000  smaller  mills.  The 
1919-20  crop  was  69,000,000  pounds. 


Swiss  Rice  Monopoly  Ended 
The  Swiss  Federal  Council,  on  Sept.  1,  1921, 
withdrew  the  monopoly  on  the  importation  of 
rice. 


Cuba’s  Sugar  Investments 
Capital  investments  in  the  sugar  industry  of 
Cuba  are  given  as  follows  by  Luis  V,  de  Abad, 
commissioner  of  the  Economic  Corp.  of  Cuba 
at  Washington,  1900-02; 

1920  1921 

Pianfs,  with  machinery  and 

buildings  $600,000,000  $300,000,000 

Railroad  tracks  and  rolling 

stock  215,000,000  146,000,000 

Lands,  not  including  the  cane  444,000,000  282,500,000 

Cane,  not  including  the  land  266,000,000  140,000.000 

Miscellaneous  150,000,000  100,000,000 


$1,675,000,000  $968,500,000* 
*Reduccd  by  $700,000,000  on  account  of  deflation. 


Sugar  in  Spain,  Japan,  and  Belgium 
The  production  of  sugar  in  Spain  for  18  years 
is  given  as  follows  in  the  Weekly  Statistical 
Sugar  Trade  Journal: 


Tons 

Tons 

1901 

1910 

106,446 

1902 

....  68,242 

1911 

, . . . 82,657 

1903 

, ...  93,149 

1912 

, . . . 109,489 

1904 

, ...  117,382 

1913 

. ...  126,986 

1905 

99,649 

1914 

. ...  176,731 

1906 

91,719 

1915 

, ...  107,410 

1907 

...  96,354 

1916 

, 110,708 

1908 

, ...  127,974 

1917 

, ...  130,937 

1909 

, ...  120,126 

1918 

, ...  145,708 

During  this  period  the  production  of  cane 
sugar  declined  from  35,000  tons  a year  to  5,700, 
while  beet  sugar  grew  from  64,000  tons  to 
140,000. 

The  total  sugar  production  of  Japan  and  pos- 


COFFEE  AND 
BAKING  POWDER 

CANS 

PROMPT  SERVICE,  LOW  PRICES 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY 

Established  in  1901  BOSTON  14,  MASS. 


PROGRESSIVr 


GENERAL  STORAGE 
Lowest  Insuremice  Rates  in  N.  Y. 


SPECIALIZING 
IN  WAREHOUSING  OF 

COFFEE 

SORTING— SAMPLING 
DUMPING— MIXING 
GRADING— CLEANING 

We  have  several  of  the  oldest  and  best  coffee 
men  in  our  employ,  and  are  handling  over 
40,000  bags  of  coffee  monthly. 

4 FREE  WAREHOUSES 
2 TEA  BONDED 
1 U.  S.  CUSTOM  BOND 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

166-172  PERRY  ST.  Chelsea  1917 
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OHIO  POTTERY  CO.,  Zanesville,  Ohio 


French  Drip 
Coffee  Biggins 

manufactured  in  true  hard 
porcelain. 

Sizes  from  8 to  48  oz. 


THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO 
OBTAIN  BEST  RESULTS 
FROM  COFFEE. 

Courteous  attention  given  all  in- 
quiries. 


Braunlings 


Braunling  Coffee  Company 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

COFFEE 


Genuine  Bourbons  are  scarce  and  can  be 
bought  in  small  quantities  only  from  Brazil. 
Also  the  finest  of  milds  for  particular  buyers. 


96-98  Water  Street  New  York  City 

Members  of  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 

Bourbons  and  Milds 


Co.NSULT 


CLAfsiriBD  Bunai'i  Guide  iw  the  Back  or  This  Issue  foe  Fuethee  iNroEMATiOM 
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sessions  for  the  1921-22  season  is  given  as  446,875 
tons,  compared  with  342,176  tons  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Sugar  production  and  stocks  in  Belgium  for 
the  last  three  years  have  been  as  follows : 

Production,  Stocks, 


Tons  Tons* 

\919 73,835  39,093 

1920  146,604  41,695 

1921  242,360  60,230 


*Oii  July  1,  each  year. 


What  the  Canners  Are  Doing 

What  the  National  Canners  Association  is  doing 
was  summarized  as  follows  by  President  S'tras- 
baugh  at  the  convention  of  the  Western  Canners 
Association,  Chicago,  on  Nov.  11  : 

Agricultural  cooperation. 

Cooperation  with  State  Agricultural  Colleges, 
including  the  study  of  pea  blight  and  cooperation 
with  Wisconsin  University. 

Cooperation  with  legislatures  to  secure  the 
most  advanced  sanitation  laws  referring  to  can- 
ning factories. 

Safety  devices  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  death 
and  injury  and  protecting  the  canner  against  suits 
for  damages. 

A great  deal  of  time  on  shipping  boxes. 

Assistance  in  the  passing  of  the  National  Food 
& Drugs  Act. 

Investigation  of  thousands  of  alleged  ptomaine 
poisoning  cases. 


Investigation  of  tin  plate  and  proper  tin  coating. 

Uniform  bookkeeping. 

Cheaper  insurance. 

The  exchange  of  useful  information. 

An  Export  Trade  Committee  is  now  at  work 
in  Washington  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  lower 
tariffs  in  South  America  and  other  countries  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  export  our  products  sub- 
ject to  tariffs  that  are  non-prohibitive.  A result 
of  the  efforts  of  this  committee  has  been  the 
formation  of  a Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  v/ith  E.  G.  Montgomery 
as  chief.  B.  R.  Hart,  who  for  many  years  was 
connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Food  & Drug  In- 
spection and  later  with  the  National  Canners 
Association,  has  been  appointed  special  agent  for 
canned  foods. 

Research  laboratories,  including  cooperation 
with  Harvard,  Leland  Stanford,  California,  and 
a dozen  other  universities  in  the  United  States. 

In  July,  1920,  the  association  established  a Raw 
Products  Bureau  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C. 
G.  Woodbury. 

We  have  had  various  committees  at  work  dur- 
ing 1920  and  1921,  committees  on  banking  credit, 
can  shortage,  sugar  shortage,  coal  shortage,  in- 
spection and  advertising,  cancellation  and  adjust- 
ment of  contracts,  adjustment  of  differences  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller,  tariff  hearings  on  legisla- 
tion, libels  in  the  industry,  freight  classification, 
government  research  work,  crop  hazard,  insurance, 
army  surplus  production,  investigation  of  loss  due 
to  defective  tin  plate,  the  working  out  of  processes 
necessary  to  destroy  bacillus  botulinus,  and  many 
others. 


• *A  CHA^N  IS 
NO  STRONGER 
THAN  ITS 
WEAKEST  LINK” 


TRU-BRU 

PORCELAIN 

COFFEE  POT 


“THE  WAY  THEY 
BREW  IT” 

MAKES  OR  BREAKS 
THE  REPUTATION 
OF  EVERY  COFFEE 


THE  BERRY 
PROMISES 


THE  COFFEE  POT 
BEAUTIFUL 


THE  BEVERAGE 
FULFILLS 


SERVES  COFFEE  AT  ITS  BEST 


IN  TWO  SIZES 
6 TO  7 CUPS  & 
3 TO  4 CUPS 


IN  PLAIN  AND 
DECORATED 
PORCELAIN 


BUILDS  AN  ENDLESS  CHAIN 
OF  CONSUMER  APPRECIATION 


PRICES  TO 
SUIT  ALL 
PURSES 


WRITE  TO  THE  TRU-BRU  CO 

Care  of  ARNOLD  & ABORN 


39  OLD  SLIP 
New  York  City 
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The  A.  Colburn  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1857 

Importers  of 

Quality  Teas 

There  is  a tremendous  shortage  of  fine  quality 
teas  this  season*  Buy  now* 

The  A.  Colburn  Company 

2228-2242  North  Tenth  Street 
Philadelphia 


N.  Y.  OFFICE:  126  Front  St.  FOREIGN  BRANCH: 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  189  N.  Clark  St.  Daitotei,  Formosa 


Mr.  Wholesale  Grocer: 

Do  you  realize  the  value  of  a good  Coffee  as  a trade 
winner  for  you?  No  item  that  you  handle  will  hold  a 
Grocer’s  trade  like  a good  Coffee. 


Glendora  Coffee 

has  proven  a valuable  account  to  many  distributors. 


Good  profits — the  ri{!,1it  kind  of  co-operation.  U ell  trained 
force  of  high  class  sales  representatives — liberal  Advertising. 


MARKETED  ONLY  THROUGH  WHOLILSALE  DISTRIHUTORS.  PACKED  IN  1 LB  AND  3 LB.  TINS. 


Roasted  by  Glendora  Products  Company 


Warren, 

Pa. 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


MONTHLY  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD 

Imports  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  other  commodities  into  the  United  States,  and  exports, 
during  October,  1921,  and  the  ten  months  of  the  statistical  year  ended  with  October,  together 
with  comparative  figures  for  previous  years. 


IMPORTS 


Coffee 


October  October  r Ten  Months  Ending  October — ^ 

1920  1921  1919  1920  1921 

Total  pounds  97,126,702  78,174,017  1,131,337,354  1,149,033,276  1,063,249,236 


Central  America  3,613,165  733,201  127,984,759  155,556,076  113,360,200 

Mexico  470,639  925,120  28,266,367  18,916,788  24,524,627 

West  Indies  710,275  515,083  38,679,745  27,032,836  14,547,435 

Brazil  72,750,676  47,607,529  647,919,714  686,430,369  642,456,991 

Colombia  : 14,160,583  21,700,929  125,026,202  158,225,559  198,321,469 

Venezuela  1,857,355  5,601,059  98,563,937  61,901,506  47,687,997 

Aden  28,000  78,720  681,290  881,063  2,676,272 

Dutch  East  Indies  2,096,984  166,568  37,174,142  27,014,552  7,231,694 

Other  countries  1,439,025  845,808  27,041,198  13,074,527  12,442,551 


Tea 


Total  pounds  7,928,679  9,219,628  62,242,991  80,033,428  56,066,635 


United  Kingdom  462,349  1,000,907  261,486  12,876,167  7,155,516 

Canada  84,650  39,805  1,918,541  1,371,218  672,377 

China  490,390  1,898,526  8,101,513  9,544,004  9,767,224 

British  East  Indies  1,603,012  2,050,764  13,439,887  21,400,140  18,971,628 

Dutch  East  Indies  226,661  201,298  8,785,227  6,004,683  3,954,215 

Japan  4,823,496  3,751,680  29,207,357  26,497,864  13,733,967 

Other  countries  238,121  276,648  528,980  2,339,352  1,811,708 


Cocoa  or  Cacao,  Crude 

Total  pounds  18,756,971  22,377,088  318,834,989  304,533,737  273,505,049 


Portugal  222,834  1,017,086  11,983,995  4,410,683 

United  Kingdom  616,791  1,618,933  5,371,926  10,800,650  8,410,492 

British  West  Indies  3,327,515  4,181,278  28,929,324  33,248,892  50,524,249 

Cuba  1,212,547  21,387  2,230,107 

Dominican  Republic  1,530,389  5,396,474  43,051,384  41,543,843  50,623,242 

Haiti  74,118  257,275  4,248,210  2,771,548  1,528,248 

Brazil  8,037,721  103,611  54,702,206  45,423,713  43,880,772 

Ecuador  3,789,796  4,756,459  44,612,929  50,838,271  35,137,323 

Venezuela  696,722  1,973,706  9,070,337  15,422,192  17,572,555 

British  West  Africa  991,100  114,390,535  77,570,930  46,213,217 

Other  countries  683,919  1,662,817  13,419,665  14,929,703  12,974,161 


Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 


Total  pounds  

49,833 

209,792 

508,733 

1,097,922 

1,273,628 

Vanilla  Beans 

Total  pounds  

48,446 

140,363 

972,743 

1,127,065 

876,584 

Spices 

Total  pounds  

3,409,529 

4,601,888 

41,852,584 

55,466,339 

49,973,851 

Capsicum — 

Unground  

Ground  

Cassia,  unground  

Cloves,  unground  

Ginger  root,  unground 

Mustard,  ground  or  prepared 

Nutmegs,  unground  

Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground 

All  other  spices  

215,017 

101,664 

60,699 

291,175 

262,518 

35,540 

859,143 

64,141 

137,757 

854,781 

336,317 

367,169 

167,386 

225,514 

1,603,838 

844,985 

947,394 

1,309,336 

6,924,701 

5,655,218 

3,188,752 

1,182,860 

3,498,962 

14,400,018 

4,745,343 

3,198,778 

2.572.763 
6,644,416 

5.666.763 
7,860,297 
1,550,062 
3,534,522 

12,196,539 

12,242,199 

1,837,628 

2,190,593 

4,258,575 

3,633,986 

3,518,124 

866,480 

2,283,926 

26,215,073 

5,169,466 

Peanuts 


Not  shelled,  pounds  

Shelled,  pounds  

32,610 

59,610 

4,468 

4,404,971 

23,138,696 

8,596,383 

110,788,209 

4,492,933 

35,570,385 

EXPORTS 

Coffee 

Green  or  raw,  pounds  

Roasted  or  prepared,  pounds  

1,952,505 

86,136 

957,834 

80,008 

22,020,824 

5,693,184 

32,287,785 

1,801,207 

28,131,996 

938,576 

{Continued  on  page  878) 
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Members  of  the  Coffee  zmd!  Sugrar  Cable  Address  '*Ruffwood**  Members  New  Orleauos 

Exchang'e  of  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  Limited 

RUFFNER,  McDowell  & BURCH,  Inc. 

COFFEE  and  SUGAR 


IMPORTING  AGENTS  and  BROKERS 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

326  W.  Madison  St.  120  Front  St.  332  Magazine  St.  153  California  St. 


EPPENS,  SMITH  COMPANY 

IMPORTERS  and  JOBBERS 

COFFEES  and  TEAS 

267-269-271  Washington  St.  103-105-107  Warren  St.  124  Front  St. 

NEW  YORK 


JAVA  AND  SUMATRA  COFFEES 

SPOT  AND  AFLOAT 


Offering  Some  Choice  Lots  Ask  for  Semples 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  tiik  B\ck  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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1921  STATISTICAL  TRADE  RECORD  (Continued  from  page  876) 

EXPORTS — ( Continued) 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Prepared  or  Manufactured  (Not  Including  Confectionery) 


O.'tober  October  f Ten  Months  Ending  October 1 

1920  1921  1919  1920  1921 

• Total  value  $140,829  $65,661  •$16,066,894  $8,584,508  $1,041,447 

Spices 

Total  value  $32,094  $12,729  $497,930  $451,765  $163,711 

Flavoring  Extracts  and  Fruit  Juices 

Total  value  $120,676  $55,617  $1,136,386  $1,165,638  $761,469 

Peanuts 

Total  pounds  595,127  1,420,016  17,662,862  7,153,156  12,483,420 


U.  S.  SHIPPERS  FROM  BRAZIL 


American  Coffee  Exporters  Rank  Second 
in  List,  with  Hard,  Rand  & Co. 
in  the  Lead 


Staff  Correspondence 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Nov.  15,  1921. 

HE  most  notable  feature  in  the  movement  for 
^ the  1920-21  coffee  crop  was  the  wonderful 
recovery  of  German  shippers,  which  were  fourth 
on  the  list  of  all  shippers  and  alone  accounted  for 
9.7%  of  total  clearances,  and  a further  expension 
in  clearances  by  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  ship- 
pers, which  again  head  the  list  and  show  an  in- 
crease of  695,908  bags,  or  14.5%,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  crop.  Austrian  firms  have  like- 
wise made  a rapid  recovery,  accounting  for  4.4% 
of  total  shipments,  as  against  2.5%  in  1919-20. 

American  shippers  again  rank  second  on  the 
list  of  all  exporters,  with  2,077,755  bags,  or  17.8%, 
as  against  2,268,237  bags,  or  21.3%  in  1919-20,  and 
2,084,076  bags,  or  20.7%  in  1918-19. 

The  number  of  firms  was  nine,  the  same  as  in 
1919-20.  The  National  City  Bank  shipped  no 
coffee  during  the  1920-21  season ; but  a new  firm, 
the  Fine  Taste  Coffee  Corp.,  began  to  ship  during 
the  same  season. 

The  largest  American  shipper  was,  as  usual, 
the  progressive  firm  of  Hard,  Rand  & Co.,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respected  coffee  shippers  in 
Brazil.  This  firm  was  first  in  the  American  list 
and  third  on  the  list  of  all  shippers,  with  628,332 
bags,  or  6.5%  of  total  clearances  of  100,000  bags 
and  over,  as  against  762,527  bags,  or  8.8%,  in  1919- 
20.  For  the  five  seasons,  1915-16  to  1919-20,  this 
firm  ranks  first  on  the  list  of  all  shippers,  with 
4,933,574  bags,  or  an  annual  average  of  986,715, 
or  11.8%  of  clearances  of  1(X),000  bags  and  over. 

Second  on  the  American  list  and  sixth  on  that 
of  all  shippers  for  the  1920-21  season,  rank  J. 
Aron  & Co.,  with  422,367  bags,  or  4.4%  of  total 
of  100,000  bags  and  over,  against  308,005  bags,  or 


3.6%  in  1919-20,  and  annual  average  of  430,595 
bags,  or  5.1%,  for  the  five  seasons  from  1915-16 
to  1919-20. 

Arbuckle  & Co.  rank  third  on  the  American  list 
and  10th  on  that  of  all  exporters  in  1920-21,  with 
275,308  bags,  .or  2.8%  of  total  of  100,000  bags  and 
over,  as  against  468,776  bags,  or  5.4%,  in  1919-20, 
and  an  annual  average  of  572,504  bags,  or  6.9%, 
for  the  five  crops  1915-20. 

Next  in  order  come  Leon  Israel  & Co.,  with 
272,371  bags,  or  2.8%  of  total  of  100,000  bags  and 
over,  as  against  373,499  bags,  or  4.3%,  in  1919-20, 
an  average  of  458,996  bags,  or  5.5%,  for  the  five 
seasons  1915-20. 

W.  R.  Grace  &:  Co.,  the  second  largest  on  the 
American  list  in  1916-17,  now  rank  fifth,  with 
184,665  bags,  or  1.9%  of  total  of  100,000  bags  and 
over,  as  against  287,906  bags,  or  3.3%,  in  1919-20, 
an  average  of  497,148  bags,  or  4.8%,  for  the  five 
seasons  1915-20. 

The  American  Coffee  Corp.,  which  began  to 
ship  in  1919-20,  with  only  3,500  bags  for  the  whole 
of  that  season,  now  ranks  sixth,  with  159,183 
bags,  or  1.7%  of  total  of  100,000  bags  and  over. 

The  three  other  shippers  cleared  from  a maxi- 
mum of  70,217  bags  (McLaughlin  & Co.)  to  a 
minimum  of  30,125  bags. 

Of  the  total  of  38  firms  that  shipped  100,000 
bags  and  over,  American  shippers  accounted  for 
six,  or  15.6%. — WiLEMAN. 


COLOMBIA  COFFEE  AND  CACAO 
Exports  of  mild  coffee  and  cacao  from  Colombia 
for  1910-19  are  given  as  follows : 


Coffee,  Cacao, 

f Kilos  of  2.2  Pounds 

1910  28,773,187  297,329 

1911  37,899,968  339,814 

1912  5.1.993,294  115,681 

1913  61.232.560  218,210 

1914  61,916,097  

1915  67,698,635  325,325 

1916  72,654,457  99,669 

1917  62,831,249  5,393 

1918  68,916,745  19,899 

1919  101,026.495  


Total 618,942,687  1,421,320 
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THE  WIDLAR  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  PACKERS  OF 


SPICES 
MUSTARD 
EXTRACTS 
SALAD  DRESSING 

The  lowest  possible  prices  consistent  with  the  highest  quality  merchandise 


ALSO  PACK  UNDER  JOBBER’S  OWN  BRAND,  WHERE  WANTED 

WRITE 


THE  WIDLAR  CO. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


FRANK  F.  CHILDS  & BRO. 

INCORPORATED 

TEA 

IMPORTERS 

79  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Manager — O.  W.  BOWEN 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  B ack  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
At  of  December  12,  1921 
Prices  to  Wholesalers 

GREEN  COFFEE 
(250  Bags  or  Over) 

Hiasil  Grades  Line  or  Grade  Price  Cup  Selected  Price 


Santos 

7 

1154 

1154 

6 

12 

12 

5 

1254 

1254 

4 

1254 

1254 

3 

1254 

13 

2 

13 

13^4 

Rio 

7 

954 

“ 

6 

954 

5 

9% 

“ 

4 

1054 

No  Rio  Cup 

“ 

3 

Selections) 

2 

1054 

Green  Coffee.  Mild  Grades — Line  or  Grade  Prices 


(250  Bags 

Maracaibo — 

Truxillos  ....10J4@ 


Bocono  

Tovar 10^  (3)  11^. 

Merida 12  @12f^ 


do  washed.  13  @14j4 

Cucuta — 

Ordinary  ....  1054 @ 

Fair  to  good.  11^4  @12 
Prime  to  cho.l2^@14 
Laguayra — 

Caracas  10J'4@11 

do  washed.  13  @15j4 

Porto  Cabello.  101/4 @1054 

do  washed. 12J4@14^ 
Colombian — 

Ocana  10^4  @1154 

iBncaramanga  1 1 J4  @ 14 

STolina  14  @15 

tBogotas  ....  9 @1554 

rtMedellin  ...1054  @1654 
tManizales  .. . 954@1554 
Mexican — 

Cordoba 10  54  @11 

do  washed.  13  @15 

Coatepec  12  @1254 

do  washed.  1354 @1654 
^Oaxaca  ....11 54  @12 
*do  washed.  13  @15 

Costa  Rica — 

Common 9 @12 

Fair  to  good.  14  @15 

Prime  to  cho.  1554  @1654 

^Nominal  because  of  small 
iCommn  to  fancy. 


or  Over) 

San  Salvador.  1154  @12 
do  washed.  1254  @ 1454 
Nicaragua  ...11  @1154 

do  washed.  1254  @ 1354 
Guatemala  & Coban — 
Common  ....  9 @10 

h'air  to  good.  1354  @ 1454 
Prime  to  cho. 15  @1554 

Unwashed  ...11  @1154 

Porto  Rico — 

Unwashed  ...11  54  @12  54 

Washed  1354 @1554 

Haiti- 

Unwashed  ...  @ 

Washed  12  @1454 

Jamaica — 

Ordinary  ....1054@ 

G’d  ordinary . 10'54  @ 

Washed  12  @1354 

Eiast  India — 

Padang  Int.  ..22  @24 

Fancies  25  @29 

Abyssinian  . . @ 

Macassar  ....23  @25 

Java  22  @24 

Mocha — small.  18  @19 
Liberian — 

*Straits  9 @11 

^Surinam  ...  9 @1154 

Pamanokin  ..12  @14 


arrivals. 


TEAS 

China  and  Japan — Line  Prices 
(75  or  More  Packages  of  One  Number) 


Formosa — 


Fair  

.16 

@17 

Good 

.18 

@20 

Superior  . . . 

.22 

@25 

Fine  

.26 

@30 

Finest 

.30 

@35 

Choice  

.36 

@41 

Choicest  . . . . 

@63 

PINGSUEY 

Gunpowder — 

Pinheads  . . . 

.42 

@43 

Firsts  

.30 

@32 

Seconds  . . . . 

.24 

@26 

Thirds  

.19 

@21 

Imperial — 

Firsts  

.27 

@28 

Seconds  . . . . 

.22 

@23 

Thirds  

. 17 

@18 

country 

GREEN 

Gunpowder — 

Extra  

@53 

Firsts  

.38 

@42 

Seconds  . . . . 

, .35 

@37 

Imperial — 

Firsts  30  @35 

Seconds  ....25  (^26 

Thirds  20  @24 

Young  Hysen — 

Extra  45  @55 

Firsts  37  @40 

Seconds  ...  .20  @35 

Thirds  14  @19 

Hyson — 

Seconds 13  @14 

Japan — 

Basket  fired.  .32  @50 

Pan  fired.... 26  @50 

Congou — 

Common  ....  11  @12 

Good  14  @16 

Superior  ....18  @28 

Fine  to  finest. 20  @30 

Choice  to 

choicest  ,..36  @45 


India  & Ceylon — Line  Prices 


Indian — 

Pekoe  souc’g.l6  @18 

Pekoe  18  @20 

Orange  pekoe.20  @40 

Ceylon — 

Pekoe  souc’g.18  @20 

Pekoe  20  @40 

Orange  pekoe. 25  @50' 


Darjeering — 

Pekoe  35  @45 

Orange  pekoe.45  @70 
Flowry  or’ge.75  @$1 

Java — 

Pekoe  souc’g.l6  @18 

Pekoe  19  @25 

Orange  pekoe. 22  @30 


SPICES — First  LIand  Prices 


Black  Peppers — 

Singapore  ...  854 @ 854 
Acheen  A. . . . @ 

Acheen  B . . . . @ 

Acheen  C.  . . . @ 

Lampong  ....  7 @754 

Heavy — 

Aleppy  8?4@  9' 

Tellicherry  . . 9 @ 954 

White  Peppers — 

Singapore  ...13^  @14 

Penang  @ 

Muntok 14  @1454 

Red  Peppers — 

Mombasa  ...3154@32 
Japan,  Chilt.38  @40 

Paprika  17  @26 

Cloves — 

Zanzibar  ...  .3  5 54  @3654 
*Amboyna  . . @ 

Penang  48  @50 


*No  quotations  are  being 


Pimento  ....  4 @ 454 

^^Sai^m  rolls.. 24  @26 

China,  rolls  7 @754 

do,  sell,  bk.  4^@  554 
Kawangsi  . . . 9 54  @ 10 
Batavia,  ext. . 1054  @1054 


do  short  stk 

9 

@ 954 

Cinnam.on — 

Ceylon  

Ginger — 

14 

@21 

Japan  

9 

@ 954 

Cochin — ABC 

12 

@13 

do  D 

Lemon  

13 

@14 

African  

9 

@ 954 

Jamaica  

Nutmegs — 

39 

@40 

75s  to  80s... 

22 

@23 

105s  to  110s. 

17 

@18 

Mace  

28 

@36 

made.  iOld  crops. 


@1054 

Bahia  844 @ 9^4 

Caracas  854  @ 9 54 

Costa  Rica  ....  854@  9 
Guayaquils — 

Arriba  854  @12 

Machala  8 @854 

Caraquez  7 54  @ 8 

Cuban  6 @ 754 


Dominica  @ 

Grenada  8 @ 854 

Haiti  654  @ 7 

Jamaica  7 @ 754 

Maracaibo  17  @25 

Porto  Cabelloi. . . 13  @17 

Para  8 @854 

Sanchez  754  @ 754 

Surinam  954  @ 954 

Trinidad  Est...  854  @ 854 


COCOA^ — First  Hand  Prices 
Accra  F.  F....  854  @ — 

St.  Thome 10 


Prices  to  Retailers 
COFFEE 


(Bag  Lots — 130  Pounds) 

Green  Roasted 


Kind  of  Coffee 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Santos  

1554 

1654 

19 

2054 

Santos  peaberry  . . 

17^ 

1954 

2154 

2454 

Rio  

12 

13 

1554 

1654 

Maracaibo  

1654 

1954 

20^ 

Caracas  

22 

2454 

27  H 

Bucarramanga  . . . . 

22 

2454 

2754 

Bogotas  

20 

24 

2954 

Mexican  

24 

2454 

2954 

Costa  Rica  

20 

24 

24g 

29 

Guatemala  

21 

23 

2554 

2854 

*Jamaica  

Padang  

27 

3i 

3554 

3854 

Mocha  ^ 

26 

32 

3m 

39 

^Abyssinian  

Java  

.' .' .’ .' .' 27 

35 

3354 

4254 

Porto  Rreo 

23 

2554 

2854 

*No  quotations 

are  being  made. 

TEAS 

(SiNGiE  Package 

Lots) 

From 

To 

18 

1.50 

Vl  rtW 

Congou  

19 

1.2b 

Japan  P.  F 

“ B.  F.  ... 

25 

28 

90 

90 

22 

95 

Ceylon  

22 

SO 

Gunpowder  

19 

50 

Young  Hyson  . . 

20 

36 
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Pleased  Oustomers  Are  Unpaid  Salesmen 


No.  E9211 


Your  Store  Needs  a 

UNIVERSAL 

Electric  Coffee  Mill 

To  get  all  the  profits  you  are  entitled  to,  your  store  must  be 
equipped  to  supply  all  the  customers’  needs.  The  world  of 
trade  is  moving  forward — you  must  move  with  it.  Store  effi* 
ciency  is  more  necessary  than  ever. 

Prove  your  efficiency  to  all  customers  by  using  a “Universal” 
Electric  Coffee  Mill. 


Special  UNIVERSAL  Features 

GEARED  AND  DIRECT  DRIVES. 

MOTORS  STANDARDIZED— INTERCHANGEABLE. 
AUTOMATIC  SAFETY  CLUTCH. 

PATENTED  ADJUSTED  INDICATOR. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  PORCELAIN  TRAY. 

DROPPED  FORGED  STEEL  KNIVES. 


Landers,  Frary  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


FELLOW  COFFEE  MERCHANDISERS 


As  members  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association  and  contributors 
to  the  national  advertising  fund  of  that  organization,  which  has  proven  to  be 
such  a success,  we  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  we,  as  national  adver- 
tisers, believe  that  the  advertising  funds  have  been  well  spent. 

Our  own  business,  we  know,  has  been  benefited,  for  our  sales  continue  to 
show  a healthful  increase — part  of  which  we  feel  is  due  to  the  constructive  and 
appealing  copy  that  has  been  used  for  the  good  of  all  coffee. 

We  wish  every  merchandiser  of  coffee  might  feel  as  we  do  and  contribute 
his  mite  toward  the  development  of  a larger  consumption  of  our  national  drink. 

We  hope  that  many  of  the  non-contributors  to  the  National  Coffee  Roasters’ 
Association  advertising  campaign  will  he  among  the  contributors  in  the  future. 
As  Mr.  Carl  W.  Brand  so  well  stated  during  the  Convention:  “Don’t  let  George 
do  it — all.”  Think  it  over. 


COFFEE 

means  soluble  coffee  to  the  consumer, 

G;  WASHINGTON  COFFEE  REFINING  COMPANY,  INC.,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


FOR  BETTER  DELIVERY  METHODS 

41  A department  for  discussion  of  delivery  problems,  designed  to 
be  of  real  help  to  present  and  prospective  users  of  motor  trucks 
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COMROLLIiXG  A BIG  FLEET 


Superintendent  of  a Large  Company  Gives 
Details  of  Operation  Interesting 
to  All  Others^ 


By  A.  D.  Aldrich 

Philadelphia 

ONSIDERING  all  the  problems  that  arise 
from  time  to  time  in  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  a fleet  of  motor  trucks,  it  is  something 
of  a task  to  overcome  them  all  in  a satisfactory 
manner. 

A great  many  fleets  of  trucks  have  been  kept 
on  the  down  and  out  list,  and  manufacturers  have 
often  suffered  unjust  criticism  just  because  the 
fleet  owner  has  failed  to  install  the  proper  sys- 
tem of  management.  Moreover,  this  same  lack  of 
supervision  has  cost  more  than  one  fleet  owner 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 

I firmly  believe  that  there  is  not  a fleet  of 
motor  trucks  that  could  not  be  placed  upon  a 
paying  basis,  provided  they  are  properly  selected 
as  to  type  and  capacit}'. 

The  writer  has  entire  control  of  the  operating 
and  maintenance  of  a fleet  of  65  trucks  belonging 
to  the  Geo.  B.  Newton  Coal  Co.  of  Philadelphia. 
The  fleet  consists  of  30  three-ton  and  two  five- 
ton  United  States  trucks,  31  Autocars,  one  two-ton 
Mack,  and  a one-ton  Smith  Form  A truck.  The 
last  two  are  supply  trucks.-  One  of  the  Autocars 
is  equipped  with  a service  body  and  is  used  for 
service  only. 

Important  Fundamentals 

These  are  the  more  important  items  to  con- 
sider in  the  operation  of  a fleet  of  trucks : Gar- 
aging the  trucks,  drivers,  shop  facilities,  repair 
parts  stock,  and  the  performance  and  cost  records 
system. 

Our  garage  is  a one-story  brick  building,  100 
feet  wide  and  130  deep,  located  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible centrally  to  the  different  yards.  This  gar- 
age contains  the  repair  shop,  stockroom,  and 
superintendent’s  office.  All  the  trucks  are  gar- 
aged here  except  14,  which  work  at  yards  far 
from  the  garage,  and  are  stored  at  the  yard  or  at 
public  garages  nearby;  although  we  take  care  of 

*Froni  an  article  in  the  Commercial  Vehicle. 


all  street  service,  inspection,  and  repairs  from  our 
own  garage. 

The  Drivers 

It  is  our  experience  that  green  men  make  the 
best  truck  drivers.  We  teach  them  the  proper 
way  to  drive  and  care  for  trucks,  and  they  have 
nothing  to  unlearn. 

We  do  not  allow  drivers  to  carry  any  tools 
whatever,  not  even  an  extra  spark  plug,  in  their 
tool  boxes.  Instead,  we  instruct  them  to  look 
after  their  truck  in  general  and  to  watch  out  for 
defects.  Then,  if  a strange  noise  develops,  the 
driver  ’phones  the  garage,  and  we  send  a 
mechanic  to  the  truck  to  make  the  repair  on  the 
spot.  In  cases  where  the  tru^  actually  breaks 
down,  we  send  another  truck  to  the  driver.  We 
always  try  to  have  an  extra  truck  of  each  size 
in  the  garage  for  this  purpose. 

When  we  hire  a driver  he  is  assigned  to  a 
certain  truck,  and  no  other  driver  is  allowed  to 
drive  that  one.  Then  we  hold  the  driver  re- 
sponsible for  the  oiling  and  general  condition  of 
his  truck  at  all  times. 

Our  larger  trucks  are  equipped  with  governors 
which  are  set  and  sealed  with  our  own  seals,  and 
we  deem  it  a very  serious  offense  for  a driver  to 
tamper  with  his  governor  in  any  way  or  not  to 
report  it  when  the  governor  is  out  of  order  or 
does  not  work  properly. 

We  often  get  the  drivers  together  in  the  chauf- 
feurs’ room  for  a little  chat  and  encourage  them 
to  tell  their  troubles  or  funny  incidents  that  have 
occurred  during  the  day’s  work,  and  also  to  make 
suggestions. 

Our  drivers  are  given  four  cash  prizes  a month, 
one  for  each  size  truck,  for  the  four  best  averages 
of  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  used  during  the 
previous  month. 

There  is  a bulletin  board  in  the  chauffeurs’  room 
on  which  we  post  at  the  end  of  every  month  the 
number  of  tons  each  driver  hauls,  the  miles  he 
drove,  the  hours  he  worked,  and  the  average  miles 
per  gallon  of  gasoline  he  used.  It  is  surprising 
to  see  the  interest  they  take  when  the  new  sheets 
are  posted. 

We  take  ever\"  possible  interest  in  our  drivers 
and  mechanics.  Besides  the  gasoline  mileage 
prizes,  we  give  them  free  medical  attention  by 
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federal  tin  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Metal  Packages 

of  all  descriptions 
for  food  products  with 
dredge  tops  that  are 
absolutely  leak  proof. 

Representative,  Chicago  District: 

SPALDING  BROS.,  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Representative,  New  England  District: 

A.  L.  DROWN,  173  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Protec^ton/ 

W e solve  the 
Wn  pping  problems 
of  the  Producer 
with  Papers  that 
protect 


Ask  for  samples 


Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co. 

K*Uniaxoo.  MIchlran.  U.  8.  A. 


) 


Automatic  Machinery 


DESIGNERS 


BUILDERS 


Automatic  Sandwich 
Wrapping  Machine 

NOW  READY  FOR  INSPECTION 


This  machine  wraps  and  labels  1500  sandwiches 
per  hour  requiring  only  one  operator. 

Would  he  pleased  to  show  this  machine  to 
those  that  are  interested. 

The  only  Sandwich  Wrapping  Machine  in 
the  world. 

HERBERT  H.  GILES,  ’ 


Consult  Classified  Buyer'.s  Guide  in  the  Rack  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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our  doclor  and  also  a free  life  insurance  policy. 
The  company  publishes  a monthly  magazine,  giv- 
ing the  news  of  all  yards  to  each  of  the  employees: 
It  also  prints  employees’  photographs  when  they 
have  made  any  kind  of  record  in  their  work  or 
done  anything  unusual  for  the  benefit  of  the  firm 
or  its  employees. 

Complete  Repair  Equipment 

Our  shop  is  equipped  with  enough  machinery 
so  that  we  do  not  have  to  send  anything  outside 
for  repairs  except  our  cylinder  and  crank-shaft 
regrinding  jobs.  We  have  our  own  welding  and 
cutting  torches. 

Our  trucks  are  called  into  the  shop  once  every 
30  days,  whether  the  truck  is  in  trouble  or  not, 
and  carefully  looked  over  by  the  inspector. 

Each  of  our  mechanics  is  supplied  with  10  brass 
tool  checks  with  his  clock  number  stamped  on 
them,  which  he  uses  to  draw  tools  from  the  stock- 
room.  These  tools  are  returned  to  the  stockroom 
every  night,  whether  the  job  is  finished  or  not. 

We  have  a blacksmith  shop  and  body  shop 
located  close  to  the  garage,  where  we  not  only 
repair  our  bodies,  but  build  all  new  bodies  as  well 
as  wagons.  The  blacksmith  shop  is  equipped 
with  a 500-pound  steam  hammer. 

In  our  stockroom  we  have  $25,000  to  $30,000 
worth  of  parts  and  units.  This  seems  like  an 
enormous  amount  to  have  tied  up  in  parts,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  ways  that  we  save  time  and  money 
on  our  fleet.  We  do  not  depend  on  service  sta- 
tions for  our  parts,  as  we  purchase  all  of  them 
direct  from  the  truck  manufacturer,  and  by  our 
perpetual  inventory  it  is  seldom  that  a truck  is 
held  in  the  shop  waiting  for  parts. 

By  our  units,  which  consist  of  spare  engines, 
transmissions,  front  and  rear  axle  assemblies, 
steering  gear  assemblies,  fans,  water  pumps, 
wheels,  springs,  and  radiators,  together  with  our 
large  stock  of  small  parts,  we  are  able  to  turn  out 
a completely  rebuilt  truck  in  a short  time;  or  wq 
can  replace  an  engine  and  have  the  truck  on  the 
street  in  eight  hours,  or  replace  a transmission  in 
three  hours.  This  is  a mighty  big  saving,  but  it 
is  often  overlooked  by  fleet  owners. 

All  of  our  operating  and  expense  records  are 
kept  in  the  garage  office  and  posted  on  a large 
form  sheet  every  day.  At  the  end  of  a month  this 
sheet  is  turned  into  the  main  office.  We  use  one 
sheet  for  each  truck  every  month.  This  has  sep- 
arate columns  for  the  following  items,  posted 
daily : The  yard  where  the  truck  worked,  num- 
ber of  tons  delivered,  mileage,  gallons  of  gasoline 
used  and  cost,  pints  of  oil  used  and  cost,  drivers’ 
wages,  hours  out  for  repairs,  hours  working,  shop 
labor  and  material,  outside  labor  and  material 
(which  consists  of  all  labor  and  materialised' at 
the  blacksmith  shop,  bodyshop,  or  -paintshop). 


tires,  garage'iand  service,  fixed  charges,  cost  per 
ton  delivered,  and  cost  per  mile  hauled. 

' Checking  the  Drivers’  Work 

The  routing  of  drivers  for  the  yards  is  handled 
m the  following  manner : The  office  clerk  ’phones 
each  yard  and  learns  the  number  and  size  of 
trucks  required  for  the  next  day.  He  then  makes 
out  on  the  routing  sheet  the  truck  number,  driver’s 
name,  and  where  the  truck  is  to  work  the  next 
day.  This  also  shows  the  time  the  truck  left  the 
garage,  the  time  returned,  the  gasoline  and  oil 
used,  and  the  hub  odometer  reading  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  The  last  three  columns  are  filled  in  by 
the  night  man,  who  takes  care  of  all  gasoline  fill- 
ing and  oiling. 

We  have  two  gasoline  tanks,  which  total  a 
capacity  of  1,115  gallons.  The  gasoline  is 
pumped  from  th.ese  into  a 50-gallon  wheeled  tank 
and  the  trucks  are  filled  from  the  latter.  All  the 
drivers  have  to  do  in  the  morning  is  to  fill  their 
radiators  with  water  and  leave  for  the  yards  at 
half-past  six. 

The  Tire  Records 

We  keep  a very  accurate  record  of  every  tire. 
We  have  spare  wheels  equipped  with  tires;  so  to 
replace  tires  it  is  necessary  only  to  change  wheels. 
We  always  have  a good  stock  of  each-sized  tire, 
so  that  we  do  not  have  to  depend  on  tire  agencies. 
This  stock  often  reaches  $12,000  in  value. 

Our  tire  record  card  includes  the  following: 
Truck  number,  wheel  on  which  the  tire  is  mounted, 
size  of  tire,  make,  type,  tread,  tire  number,  date 
mounted,  hub  odometer  reading,  date  taken  off, 
hub  odometer  reading,  total  miles  of  service,  and 
disposition — whether  it  was  returned  for  adjust- 
ment or  scrapped. 


GROWTH  OF  MAURY-COLE  CO. 

The  Maur3'-Cole  Co.  of  Memphis  has  just 
added  a floor  to  its  warehouse  and  installed  four 
more  Burns  coffee  roasters,  giving  it  12  in  all, 
said  to  make  it  the  largest  roasting  plant  south 
of  the  Ohio  River.  C.  W.  Bruner,  head  of  the 
production  department,  is  averaging  a turnout  of 
525  bags  of  coffee  a day. 


CONTAINER  CLUB  MEETING 
The  Container  Club,  representing  manufacturers 
of  fiber  containers,  had  its  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  on  Nov.  15-16,  and  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers: 

President,  Frederick  A.  Norris  of  the  Thomp' 
son  & Norris  Co. ; vice  presidents,  Sidney  Froh- 
man  of  the  Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Co.,  J.  L. 
Barchard  of  the  Hummel  & Downing  Co.,  W.  H. 
Richardson  of  the  Richardson  Co.,  J.  E.  Clenny 
of  the  Sefton  Mfg.  Co.;  general  manager,  (Jeorge 
R.  Browder  ; secretary-treasurer,  A.  J..  Neumann. 
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STEEL  SHIPPING  DRUMS 


Inexpensive 
Air  Tight 


Vernnin  Proof 
Convenient 


Furnished  with  our  improved  friction  top  lock  covers  in  all  sizes.  Made  sufficiently 
heavy  to  ship  without  crating.  Stock  sizes  in  plain  enamel.  Made  in  quantities  with 
special  design  lithographed  covers.  Write  for  sample  and  best  prices. 

Manufactured  by 

W.  B.  BERTELS  & SONS  COMPANY,  INC 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


J.  E.  GARRET  & COMPANY 

Successors  to  JOHN  O’DONOHUE’S  SONS 


IMPORTERS  — JOBBERS 

COFFEE 


90  FRONT  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


DAVID  BROWN  & CO. 

COFFEE  and  SUGAR 
IMPORT  AGENTS  and  BROKERS 

Member  of  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. 

, rr  o ..  ^ Eastern  U.  S.  Agents  for 

General  U.  S.  Agents  for  NIOAC  & CIA,  LTDA.,  Santos 

LEITE,  SANTOS  & CIA,  Santos  ALMEIDA  CARDIA,  ABREU  & CIA,  LTDA.,  Santos 

Country  Correspondents  Solicited. 

133  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


OTIS  A.  POOLE 

ctripti  V 

COMMISSION  BUYER 

JAPAN  TEAS 

55  KITA  BAN-CHO 
SHIDZUOKA  JAPAN 


Jardine,  Matheson  & Co. 

LIMITED 

importers  of  all  classes  of  TEA 
including 

CEYLONS,  INDUS 
and  JAVAS 


63  Wall  Street 


New  York 
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I THE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  TRADE  | 

I ^ A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers  j 

1 and  dealers  in  Flavoring  Extracts  and  Essential  Oils.  | 





EXTRACT  TRADE  PROBLEMS 


First  ill  a Series  of  Articles  Dealing  with 
the  Manufacture  of  Alcoholic  and 
Non-Alcoholic  Products 


By  I.  V.  Stanley  Stanislaus 

Director  of  Research  Lahorati.  vies,  Florome  Giemical 
Corp.,  New  York 

I.  NEW  SOLVENTS  FOR  EXTRACTS 

At  this  time,  when  congressmen  are  haggling 
over  the  proposed  $6.40  a gallon  tax  on 
alcohol,  any  information  on  proposed  substitutes 
for  ethyl  alcohol  seems  welcome.  The  legislative 
committees  of  the  various  associations  of  manu- 
facturers concerned  with  how  best  to  solve  the 
problem  of  industrial  alcohol,  the  most  appropriate 
and  most  practical  of  all  solvents  thus  far  ad- 
vanced, are  in  unison  in  their  protest  against  any 
further  increase  in  the  tax  on  alcohol  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  flavoring  extracts. 

Nor  is  this  all.  At  the  recent  convention  of 
the  National  Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water  Flav- 
ors, a resolution  was  passed  to  the  following 
effect : 

“That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
proposition  of  requiring  the  payment  of  $6.40  per 
gallon  on  alcohol,  with  the  privilege  of  applying 
for  a refund  of  $4.20  upon  proof  that  the  alcohol 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flavoring  extract, 
because  this  method  would  result  in  the  manu- 
facturer passing  the  $6.40  tax  on,  thereby  causing 
an  increase  of  more  than  100%  to  the  ultimate 
consumer ; whereas  when  the  refund  is  made  it 
will  go  to  the  manufacturer  and  not  the  consumer.” 
The  resolution  just  quoted  is  concise,  and  yet 
it  tells  its  story  in  extenso.  In  other  words,  the 
resolution  shows  that  the  proposed  “refund”  is 
nothing  but  a mollifying  husher  to  the  militant 
manufacturers,  and  it  further  shows  how  the  law- 
makers supposedly  busy  in  reducing  the  H.  C.  of 
L.  clumsily  exposed  their  hand  in  act  of  passing 
the  buck. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  all  the  associations  of 
manufacturers,  whether  Pharmaceutic,  Confection- 
ery, Flavoring  Extract,  or  Proprietary  Manufac- 
turers’ Association,  concur  with  the  sentim.ents  of 
the  resolution  quoted  as  to  both  substance  and 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter. 


A Miscarriage  of  Justice 
What  hurts  most,  however,  is  the  miscarriage 
of  trust  and  justice;  because,  when  the  prohibition 
law  was  framed,  all  the  manufacturers  were  as- 
sured by  words  of  mouth  and  by  the  insertion  into 
the  body  of  the  law  of  a clause  to  the  effect  that 
the  legitimate  user  of  alcohol  for  purposes  other 
than  the  manufacture  of  “intoxicating  beverages” 
should  neither  be  molested  nor  hampered — or  words 
to  that  effect.  And  now  the  legislators’  assurances 
prove  a delusion  legalized. 

Any  law  that  harasses  an  honest  manufacturer 
and  strangles  legitimate  business  with  flexible  red 
tape,  thus  slowly  killing  one  of  the  branches  of  a 
nation’s  industry  is  a bad  law  which  should  be 
either  radically  reconstructed  or  revoked. 

To  avoid  the  many  confusing  prohibitive  regu- 
lations that  emanate  from  many  and  diverse  places, 
manufacturers  have  eagerly  been  casting  about  for 
an  alcohol  substitute  or  some  generally  practical 
panacea.  Thus  also  numerous  chemists  have  been 
at  work  in  proposing  or  patenting  “non-alcoholic 
flavoring  extracts”  or  “solvents  for  flavoring  or 
perfumery  extracts,”  etc.  Within  the  past  few 
months  at  least  three  U.  S.  patents  have  been 
granted  for  these  “subs”  for  alcohol. 

Let  us  enumerate:  U.  S.  patent  1,384,680,  “man- 
ufacturing flavoring  extracts  with  higher  alco- 
hols,” July  2,  1921 ; U.  S.  patent  1,384,681,  “man- 
ufacturing flavoring  extracts  with  glycols,”  July 
12,  1921 ; U.  S.  patent  1,378,099,  “non-alcoholic 
flavoring  or  perfumery  extract”  (employing  ace- 
tins). 

What  Isopropyl  Alcohol  Is 
In  the  first  patent  the  secondary  propyl  or 
“isopropyl  alcohol”  is  proposed.  The  inventors 
declare  that  this  may  be  used  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  other  solvents  such  as  ethyl  alcohol,  acetic 
ether,  glycols,  glycerin,  etc.  They  further  declare 
that  the  higher  alcohols,  and  particular!}'  isopropyl 
alcohol,  have  been  found  to  be  good  solvents  for 
such  flavoring  materials  as  lemon,  orange,  mace, 
wintergreen,  pepperm.int,  cassia,  clove,  almond  oils, 
vanilla,  etc. 

The  patentees  propose  further  that  isopropyl 
alcohol  may  be  used  as  an  hydralcoholic  solvent  in 
strengths  varying  “from  nothing”  (whatever  that 
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Our  lubes  are  made  of  highest  grade 
materials  in  one  of  the  best  equipped 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers  now 
using  these  modem  flavoring  extract 
containers  or  those  considering  their 
adoption  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  see  our  samples  and  get  our  prices. 


oq.H.WIRZ,ipc 

__  CHESTER, PA.  ^ 


VANILLA 

BEANS 


THURSTON  & BRAIDICH 

27  CLIFF  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Comores 

Bourbon  Vanilla  Beans 
We  are  direct  receivers 
from  the  Islands. 

Tahiti 

Vaniila  Beans 
Yellow  Label 
Shipments  received  at 
regular  intervals. 

ANTOINE  CHIRIS  CO. 

147-153  Waverly  Place 

NEW  YORK 
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is  meant  to  signify)  to  dilutions  containing  85% 
water,  and  that  it  is  miscible  with  water  in  all 
proportions. 

What  is  isopropyl  alcohol?  It  has  been  found 
in  the  marc  of  grapes,  also  in  the  first  fractions  of 
the  fusel  oil  of  crude  alcohol.  The  natural  (there 
is  also  a synthetic  one)  isopropyl  alcohol  is  ob- 
tained by  the  fractional  distillation  of  the  first 
runs  of  crude  alcohol  fusel.  The  fraction  that 
passes  over  up  to  80°  C.  is  collected  as  isopropyl 
alcohol,  and  can  be  rendered  free  from  the  excess 
of  water  (anhydrous)  by  treating  it  with  freshly 
prepared  burnt  lime.  Between  15%  and  30%  is 
found  in  the  fusel  oil  of  commerce.  Its  presence 
and  quantity  can  best  be  determined  by  the  method 
proposed  by  Merck  (1909)  employing  a-naphthyl- 
carbonimid,  with  which  it  forms  (being  an  ali- 
phatic or  “fatty”  alcohol)  an  additive  product. 

Before,  however,  we  pass  our  final  judgment  on 
the  adaptability  of  this  solvent,  many  different 
observers  will  be  sought  out  in  quest  of  practical 
opinions  based  on  exact  rather  than  empyric 
science.  Thus,  before  going  on  record  we  are  in 
quest  of  information  regarding  the  physiologic 
action  of  isopropyl  alcohol.  We  must  remember 
that  flavoring  extracts  are  substances  intended  for 
human  consumption,  and  we  must  jealously  guard 
against  any  aspersions  relative  to  their  toxicity. 
The  authors  of  the  patent  did  not  dwell  on  the 
inocuousness  nor  the  toxicity  of  isopropyl  alcohol 
We  authoritatively  know  of  its  sister  alcohol,  the 
“normal  propyl  alcohol,’  which  has  the  same  per- 
centage composition,  that,  “for  the  compounding 
of  potable  preparations,  propyl  alcohol  is  as  use- 
less as  menthanol”  (wood  alcohol). 

Where  can  we  find  pharmacologic  information 
or  clinical  data  on  isopropyl  alcohol? 

The  extremely  interesting  opinion  on  the  phar- 
macologic and  therapeutic  findings  relative  to 
propyl  alcohol  as  contributed  by  the  “Preussischen 
deputation  fur  das  Medizinalwesen”  (Mar.  12, 
1919)  was  too  suggestive  for  serious  thought,  as 
a sound  of  the  toscin. 

Ethylene  Glycol 

The  second  of  the  solvents  proposed,  ethylene 
glycol,  is  a product  of  ethyl  (grain)  alcohol,  while 
propylene  glycol  can  be  produced  from  propyl 
alcohol.  Either  alone  or  a combination  of  the 
two,  pure  or  diluted  with  water,  is  useful. 

The  glycols  are  diatomic  alcohols,  since  they 
contain  two  OH  (hydroxyl)  groups.  The  two 
just  mentioned  glycols  are  best  adapted  to  flavor 
making.  The  patentees  contemplate  the  use  of  ad- 
mixtures of  the  glycols  with  such  well  known 
solvents  as  ethyl  alcohol,  acetic  ether,  and  with 
such  higher  paraffinic  alcohols  as  the  propyl, 
butyl,  and  amyl. 

The  first  formula  for  i)reparing  extract  of 


vanilla,  mentioned  in  the  patent,  is  a curious  one, 
since  is  proposes  that  the  vanilla  beans  should  first 
be  extracted  with  ethyl  alcohol  (but  whence  will 
this  come?),  and  afterward  the  alcohol  evapor- 
ated in  a partial  vacuum  (a  costly  operation, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  alcohol  through  dissipation), 
and  finally  that  the  residual  extract  produced  is  to 
be  dissolved  in  a required  quantity  of  the  glycol 
and  the  resulting  product  further  diluted  with 
water.  Dilutions  with  water  containing  as  low 
as  40%  of  glycol  are  recommended. 

Inquiry  among  the  manufacturers  as  to  the  use- 
fulness of  this  solvent  elicited  little  or  no  in- 
formation. Our  personal  opinion  is  that  there  is 
a possibility  of  ethylene  glycol  proving  out  to 
advantage  for  the  purpose  proposed.  It  is  sure 
that  it  is  less  d.angerous  than  the  solvent  men- 
tioned before,  and  we  at  least  know  more  of  its. 
properties.  That  in  its  solvent  powers  the  glycols 
are  superior  to  glycerin,  there  seems  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  practical  men. 

The  Use  of  Acetins 

The  third  and  last  patent  is  concerned  with  a 
mixture  of  the  mono  and  di-acetins,  which  are  said 
to  dissolve  volatile  oils  in  the  proportion  of  from 
1%  to  5%.  In  some  cases  the  use  of  the  relatively 
more  soluble  terpeneless  oils  (like  lemon)  are 
being  recommended  to  get  the  best  results. 

The  acetins  are  esters  of  glycerin  and  glacial 
acetic  acid.  Three  acetins  are  known,  and  these 
are  designated  as  the  mono-,  di-and  tri-acetin,  just 
as  they  contain  one,  two,  or  three  acetyl  (CHa 
CO-)  groups. 

The  acetins  are  colorless  fluids,  possessing  a 
heavy  odor  blending  into  the  acetous,  and  they 
possess  a lingering  bitter  taste  which  is  not  readily 
removed. 

The  acetins  are  freely  miscible  with  water  and 
.such  hydroacetinic  admixtures  are  fairly  good 
solvents  for  small  quantities  of  the  volatile  oils. 
They  have  the  disadvantage  of  hydrolyzing  slightly 
upon  standing,  and  thus  again  impart  their  bitter- 
ness to  the  flavor  made  by  their  use.  No  means 
seem  to  be  known  of  overcoming  this  disadvantage. 
The  one  admitted  advantage  characterizing  the 
acetins  is  their  freedom  from  objectionable  by- 
odor. 

During  the  past  two  years  or  more  we  have  had 
opportunity  of  Vv^atching  with  what  success  the 
users  of  this  solvent  were  meeting.  Although  we 
know  of  three  or  four  manufacturers  who  have 
experimented  with  this  solvent  in  their  manufac- 
ture of  flavoring  extracts  and  the  so-called  true- 
fruit  flavors,  no  enthusiasm  for  the  acetins  was 
evinced  in  these  quarters.  In  one  case,  indeed, 
the  use  of  the  acetins  was  discontinued  as  un- 
satisfactory, though  we  are  waiting  to  hear  from 
other  quarters  and  other  experimenters. 
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QUICK  TURNOVER  i 

rnd  increased  profits  are  assured  to  every  | 
progressive  grocer  who  handles  | 

VAN  DUZER’S 

Certified  Flavoring  Extracts 

They  have  been  leaders  in  their 
line  ever  since  this  company  was 
established,  over  70  years  ago. 

VAN  DUZER  EXTRACT  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass.  New  York,  N.Y. 


VANILLAS 

of  every  variety 

ESSENTIAL  OILS— ETHERS 

M.  L.  BARRETT  & CO.,  Importers 

Vanillin,  Coumarin,  Aromatic  Chemicals 

233  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago 


Protective  Papers 

for  packing  coffee,  tea,  spice,  etc. 
Glassine  Greaseproof 

Vegetable  Parchment  Paichmoid 

Diamond  State_Fibre  Company 

Bridgeport  (near  Philadelphia),  Penna. 


Buying  a Pig  in  a Poke 

The  buying  of  advertising  space  used  to 
be  buying  “a  pig  in  a poke.”  The  quantity 
and  quality  of  circulation  were  shrouded  in 
mystery. 

That  day  has  passed.  The  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  has  untied  the  strings  to  the 
sack. 

In  buying  advertising  space  in  THE  TE.\ 
AND  COEEEE  TRADE  JOURNAL  you  are 
not  buying  “a  pig  in  a poke.”  We  are 
charter  members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 
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Price’s 

ILLA 


Loo%  for  Price’s 
"Tropikid” 
on  the  label 


Price’s  little  Tropikid  is  the  symbol  of  the 
finest  brand  of  flavoring  extract — Price’s 
vanilla.  Because  of  its  rich,  mellow,  deli- 
cious flavor,  its  balanced  just-right  strength 
and  its  absolute  purity.  Price’s  has  long  been 
the  standard — the  favorite  flavoring  extract. 
When  you  sell  Price’s  Vanilla  you  sell  satis- 
faction as  well  as  quality. 

Dr.  Price’s  Extracts 
come  in  all  flavors. 

PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 

“Experts  in  Flavor” 

In  business  67  years.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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P(»RTO  RICO  VANILLA  TESTS 

Increasing  Yield  from  Experimental 
Planting — Unpruned  Vines  in  Sun= 
light  Show  Threefold  Yield 

TB.  McClelland,  horticulturist  of  the 
r Porto  Rico  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, has  the  following  in  his  1920  annual  report: 
“The  yield  of  each  vanilla  crop  from  0.1  acre 
planted  in  1912-13  showed  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding. In  1918  this  increase  amounted  to  more  than 
27  percent,  while  the  1919  crop  nearly  equaled  the 
total  of  the  two  preceding  crops.  The  appearance 
of  the  vines 'suggests  that  the  maximum  yield 
has  been  reached  and  that  much  smaller  crops 
from  them  are  to  be  expected  from  now  on. 

“The  1918  crop,  cured  and  stored  for  a year 
from  time  of  picking,  was  very  favorably  reported 
on  by  dealers  to  whom  samples  were  submitted. 
Many  considered  it  to  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  cures  on  the  market.  It  sold  for  $3  a pound. 

“Experimental  work  in  curing  is  being  continued. 
Limitation  of  production  continues  to  show  a 
pronounced  effect  on  the  size  of  the  bean.  In 
a test  of  the  effect  on  production  of  pruning  the 
vine  tips  and  of  shading  heavily,  both  the  pruning 
and  the  very  heavy  shading  reduced  the  crop  in 
a three-year-old  planting.  Where  the  supporting 
trees  were  kept  closely  pruned  to  allow  as  much 
sunlight  as  possible  to  reach  the  vines,  the  un- 
pruned vines  gave  three  times  as  great  a crop  as 
the  pruned  and  densely  shaded  vines,  and  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  where  there  was  ^ but  a 
single  variant  factor,  either  heavy  shading  or 
pruning.  On  account  of  the  frequent  weeding, 
the  unshaded  plat  required  much  more  labor  to 
keep  it  in  order  than  the  shaded  plat,  where  weed- 
ing was  unnecessary. 

“In  January  the  horticulturist  made  a trip  to 
Guadeloupe  to  study  vanilla  plantation  and  curing 
practices.  Various  plantations  and  the  largest 
curing  establishments  were  visited.  Though  there 
are  some  large  plantations,  the  crop  is  produced 
mainly  by  small  farmers.  These  men  sell  their 
produce  green  or  partly  cured  to  others,  who  cure 
and  export  the  beans.  A common  practice  with 
plantation  owners  is  to  turn  over  a definite  area 
to  a laborer  to  plant.  When  the  vines  reach  a 
producing  age  the  laborer  is  paid  an  agreed  sum, 
after  receiving  which  he  must  turn  in  half  the 
crop  to  the  owner  and  sell  him  the  other  half  at 
the  prevailing  market  price. 

“The  best  beans  were  said  to  be  produced  at 
considerable  elevations.  One  plantation  ranged 
from  1,200  to  1,700  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the 
owner  preferred  the  beans  produced  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  plantation.  The  temperature  was 
lower  and  the  annual  rainfall  heavier  than  at  this 
station. 

“Since  the  whole  cluster  is  clipped  at  harvest 
time,  many  beans  are  removed  before  they  have 
a chance  to  mature.  This  has  a bad  effect  on  the 
quality  of  the  cured  product.  The  preferred  curing 
process  consists  mainly  in  alternate  sweating, 
closely  wrapping  the  beans  in  blankets,  and  fully 
exposing  them  to  the  sun  when  spread  on  blankets. 
Sweating  vaults  heated  with  steam  coils  are  used 
to  advantage  in  one  establishment.  The  curing 
is  finished  indoors  on  shelves  of  wire  screening.’’ 


A PLEA  FOR  VANILLA  BEANS 

in  Argument  Against  Vanillin,  Importing 
Firm  Declares  That  Substitutes 
Are  Not  Successful 

A N argument  against  vanillin,  as  compared  with 
vanilla  beans,  is  given  in  the  following  com- 
munication from  Gomez  & Sloan,  importers  and 
exporters  of  vanilla  beans,  with  headquarters  in 
N e w Y ork  : 

“Why  is  it  that  vanillin  is  not  used  more  to 
replace  the  vanilla  bean  ? Ever  since  the  discovery 
of  S3'nthetic  vanillin  we  have  all  been  told  by  the 
‘experts’  that  it  would  give  identically  the  same 
flavor,  besides  being  cheaper  and  easier  to  handle. 
Is  it  because  of  the  fact  that  for  flavoring,  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  vanilla  beans  find  different  uses? 
We  all  know  that  the  Bourbons  give  a harsh, 
rank  flavor,  the  Guadeloupes  a sickly  sweet,  the 
Tahitis  a strong  heliotrope  flavor,  and  the  Mex- 
icans a full,  round,  rich  one. 

“A  survey  of  the  market  will  show  us  that  the 
use  of  vanilla  beans  is  constantly  increasing.  Is 
it  because  of  the  fact  that  the  flavors  of  the  va- 
rious types  of  bean  can  be  and  are  contrary  to  the 
claims  of  some  of  the  ‘experts,’  told  apart  when 
used  to  flavor  food  ? Why  is  it  that  the  consumer 
prefers  goods  flavored  with  vanilla  beans  to  those 
flavored  with  vanillin? 

“'^^nilla  is  a fruit.  And  there  has  never  yet 
been  found  any  successful  substitute  for  the  true 
fruit  for  flavoring  purposes.  Vanillin  should  not 
be  condemned,  however,  as  an  imitation,  for 
vanillin  made  from  cloves  or  coal-tar  is  no  more 
an  imitation  of  vanilla  beans  than  synthetic  oil  of 
orange  is  an  imitation  of  a ripe,  golden  Sunkist. 
Orangeade  made  from  even  true  oil  of  orange 
is  but  a poor  substitute  for  that  made  from  the 
real  fruit,  and  vanillin  is  but  the  S3aithetic  repro- 
duction of  a single  flavoring  component  of  the 
true  vanilla  bean. 

“As  to  cost,  it  may  be  said  that,  just  as  with 
cigars,  a ‘two-fer’  in  the  flavoring  business  is 
always  a ‘two-fer,’  and  although  a pound  of 
vanillin  will  undoubtedly  flavor  more  goods  than 
a pound  of  vanilla  beans,  so  will  a Pittsburgh 
stogie  perfume  a larger  area  than  a Romeo  y 
Julieta.” 


EXTRACT  TRADE  NOTES 


A ketone  apparently  identical  with  piperitone 
has  been  found  to  form  80%  of  a new  Indian  oil 
known  as  Andropogon  iwarancusa. 

The  sales  and  executive  forces  of  the  Antoine 
Chiris  Co.,  New  York,  held  a convention  on 
Nov.  14-16  to  make  plans  for  next  year. 

The  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers’ 
Association  was  organized  at  Washington  on  Oct. 
28  and  29.  with  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty  as  president. 


TRUNK  LINES  WOULD  CUT  CHARGES 
Transcontinental  railroads  have  asked  permis- 
sion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
reduce  freight  rates  on  100  manufactured  articles, 
including  coffee,  stating  that  the  reduction  is 
necessary  to  industrial  progress. 
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Have  you  (or  will  you  have  soon)  a position  open  in  your  staff  of  executives 
and  employees? 

Will  it  be  necessary  for  you  to  look  further  than  your  own  organization  to 
find  the  man  to  fill  it? 

Then  you  should  insert  an  advertisement  in  the  Help  Wanted  Division  of  the 
Classified  Advertising  Section  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

Explicitly  describe  the  qualifications  required  in  the  man  you  seek.  Outline 

the  opportunities  of  the  position  for  the  successful  applicant.  Don’t  be  too  brief 

tell  the  entire  story  so  it  will  awaken  the  Interest  of  the  capable  man  who  desires 
to  better  himself. 

Each  month  the  Classified  Advertising  Section  of  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade 
Journal  is  bringinf  to  employers  the  applications  of  well-qualified  men.  These  men 
can  insert  fresh  viewpoints  and  manifold  experience  into  the  new  position. 

By  your  use  of  such  an  advertisement  you  will  be  enabled  to  make  your  selec- 
, tion  from  several  responses  and  will  also  hear  from  applicants  whom  you  could 
not  approach  if  you  confined  yourself  to  the  limits  of  your  personal  acquaintance. 


You  Will  Find  the  Classified  Advertisements 
on  Page  908  of  This  Issue  of 

THE  TEA  AND  COFFEE  TRADE  JOURNAL 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  Tiiir  Issue  for  Furtukr  Information 


I THE  COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE  TRADE  | 

I A department  devoted  to  the  interests  of  importers, 

I mamifactiirers  and  distributors  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  | 


A UNIQUE  COCOA  CAMPAIGN 

How  a Firm  Took  Advantage  of  the  Slump 
in  Bulk  Powder  and  Put  Over 
Its  New  Cartons 


By  K.  H.  Lansing 

Philadelphia 

This  is  the  story  of  how  a cocoa  and  chocolate 
manufacturing  house  worked  out  something 
new  in  the  way  of  a successful  campaign  to  push 
a package  cocoa  in  the  face  of  the  big  drop  in  the 
price  of  bulk  cocoa  powder. 

H.  O.  Wilbur  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  had  found 
that  there  was  a demand  for  cocoa  less  expensive 
than  their  Breakfast  and  Dutch  brands  for  part  of 
their  trade,  and  decided  to  put  out  a pound  pack- 
age of  good  grade  cocoa  in  a carton,  attractively 
colored,  to  be  retailed  at  15  cents. 

When  the  package  was  ready  to  be  launched 
along  came  the  big  slump  in  the  price  of  bulk 
cocoa.  Some  of  it  was  of  notably  poor  quality, 
mainly  sweepings,  and  it  was  open  to  the  objec- 
tion of  consumers  that  grocers  left  it  around  in 
the  stores  next  to  cheese,  kerosene  and  other 
malodorous  goods,  the  scents  of  which  it  readily 
absorbed.  The  market  price  of  the  stuff  dropped 
to  and  finally  2 cents  a pound. 

The  Wilbur  firm  saw  that  there  was  opportun- 
ity for  the  sale  of  a good  grade  of  cocoa  put  up 
less  expensively  than  in  tins,  to  retail  at  a cheap- 
er rate.  Accordingly  it  pushed  along  its  plans, 
had  an  attractive  pound  carton  in  colors,  with  a 
child’s  picture  prominently  brought  out,  and 
named  the  brand  suggestively  “Wantsmor”  cocoa. 

It  was  decided  to  sell  the  package  to  jobbers 
for  10  cents,  to  be  retailed  at  15,  and  to  push  the 
campaign  through  the  sales  force,  numbering 
about  70.  Salesmen  were  instructed  to  sell  their 
customers  only  a small  quantity,  say  10  packages, 
at  the  start,  and  in  no  circumstances  to  try  to 
load  them  up.  The  members  of  the  force  that 
sold  direct  to  retailers  were  instructed  to  sell  for 
the  credit  of  the  jobber  in  that  territory.  The 
latter  could  be  protected  easily  by  checking  up 
on  those  who  might  make  too  many  sales  direct 
to  retailers.  The  main  difficulty  was  to  try  to 


maintain  the  15-cent  price  to  consumers  effec- 
tively, but  this  was  done. 

Not  one  line  of  newspaper  advertising  was 
used  in  the  campaign,  although  the  house  helped 
its  customers  with  direct  displays. 

The  campaign  not  only  was  highly  successful 
but,  instead  of  interfering  with  the  sale  of  other 
Wilbur  cocoa  brands  in  the  same  territory,  it 
gained  new  customers.  In  May  alone  the  house 
sold  80,000  pound  packages  of  Wantsmor  cocoa, 
and,  while  sales  slumped  in  July,  they  have  re- 
vived and  are  fast  approaching  the  May  peak 
again. 


MR.  ROWNTREE’S  IDEA  OF  LABOR 


Cooperative  System  at  British  Choeolate 
Works  Discussed  for  American 
Business  Men 


employer’s  plan  of  handling  labor  prob- 
^ lems,  as  carried  out  in  the  famous  Rowntree 
cocoa  and  chocolate  works  in  England,  has  been 
elaborated  upon  in  a series  of  addresses  to  Ameri- 
can business  men  by  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  in  his  recent  protracted  visit 
to  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  there  has  not  been  a general 
strike  in  the  Rowntree  works  in  60  years,  and 
that  their  annual  labor  turnover  is  only  one  per- 
cent, has  made  his  American  auditors  listen  to 
his  plan  with  much  attention. 

This  is  covered  extensively  in  the  Dec.  8 issue 
of  Printers’  Ink,  and  the  methods  summarized 
down  to  the  following  five  main  principles : 

“1.  The  fixing  of  a minimum  wage  for  unskilled 
labor,  such  as  will  enable  a man  to  marry,  live 
in  a decent  house  and  bring  up  a family,  with  a 
reasonable  margin  for  contingencies  and  recreation. 

“2.  Limitation  of  the  weekly  working  week,  at 
most,  to  48  hours.  He  has  a 44-hour  week  and 
leaves  it  to  his  workers  as  to  how  they  shall  di- 
vide the  time. 

“3.  Compulsory  and  universal  insurance  against 
unemployment,  premiums  to  be  paid  by  the  work- 
ers, the  state,  and  the  employers  combined.  This 
to  remove  the  constant  fear  of  unemployment 
from  the  worker’s  mind. 

“4.  Voice  in  management  by  the  workers  and 
greater  control  over  their  work  as  it  applies  to 
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wages,  hours,  and  conditions, — an  improved  status 
for  the  individual  workman  so  that  democracy  a? 
an  institution  shall  not  end  at  the  factory  gate. 

“5.  A large  share  in  the  product  by  labor  so 
that  increased  production  will  mean  increased 
return  to  labor  as  well  as  to  capital.  This  product- 
sharing plan  is  different  from  profit  sharing,  so 
often  mistrusted  by  labor.” 

CACAO  AS  VANILLA  SHADE  TREES 

Problem  of  Raising  Vanilla  Beans  Solved 
by  Madagascar  Planter’s 
Novel  Discovery 

' I 'HE  question  of  shade  for  the  vanilla  plant 
has  for  a long  time  caused  the  colonists  to 
hesitate  to  embark  on  its  cultivation,  says  M. 
Marast  in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  of  Guade- 
loupe. That  question  would  now  appear  to  be 
solved.  The  ideal  shade  tree  for  it  is  the  cacao 
tree.  Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  advocate 
planting  cacao  trees  to  serve  exclusively  as  cover 
for  vanilla ; but  nevertheless  the  planting  of  a 
cacao  walk  under  certain  conditions  with  a view  to 
establishing  vanilla  would  prove  profitable.  Ex- 
cellent results  have  already  been  obtained  in  this 
direction  by  a planter  in  Madagascar. 

The  cacao  walks  laid  out  in  this  way  stand  some 
kilometers  from  the  sea  on  soil  formed  by  recent 
alluvial  deposits.  The  soil  is  naturally  moist,  sandy 


underneath,  and  consequently  very  permeable.  The 
cacao  trees  are  planted  at  distances  of  seven  to  ten 
meters  apart,  and  the  leaves  should  cross  one  an- 
other and  thoroughly  shade  the  ground.  The 
trunks  of  the  cacao  trees  should  be  completely 
stripped  for  at  least  two  or  three  meters  in  height. 
Each  space  between  the  cacao  trees  can  accommo- 
date from  two  to  four  rows  of  vanilla.  Any  more 
than  that  injures  both  forms  of  cultivation.  Room 
must  be  left  for  the  passage  of  laborers  and  carts 
to  carry  the  ripe  cacao  and  vanilla  pods  during 
the  crop. 

The  shade  given  by  the  cacao  tree  proves  suffi- 
cient in  the  dry  season,  which  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  northwest  of  Madagascar,  and  the 
ventilation  is  ample  during  the  rainy  season. 


COCOA  ASH 

In  applying  a modified  method  for  the  determin- 
ation of  alkalinity  and  phosphate  in  the  ash  of 
foods,  J.  Tillmans  and  A.  Bohrmann  (Z.  Nahr. 
Genussm.  41,  1-17,  1921)  found  that  the  alkalin- 
ity of  cocoa  ash  was  due  to  a mixture  of  oxids 
and  carbonates.  In  the  sample  examined,  33  per- 
'cent  of  orthophosphate  was  present. — Trigg. 

IMPURITIES  OF  CACAO 
Under  normal  conditions,  the  impurities  found 
in  cacao  shipments  may  afford  valuable  indica- 


COCOA  20!!  CHOCOLATE 

AMERICAN  and  DUTCH  PROCESS  COCOA  POWDER  packed  in 
Barrels,  Half  Barrels,  Fifty  and  Twenty-five  pound  Drums 

Exclusive  Packers  of 

HARVEST  BRAND  IwIetened  cocoa! 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE  and  SWEET  CHOCOLATE 

HOOTON  COCOA  CO.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


JOHN 

CLARKE  & 

CO. 

BROKERS  IN 

SPICES, 

SEEDS,  HERBS, 

Ete 

135  FRONT  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

Special  sampling  and  shipping  facilities,  insuring  good  service  in  qualities  and  deliverie?, 
Regular  "Weekly  Market  Reports  mailed  on  application 
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lions  as  to  the  source  of  the  samples  and  of  their 
value.  As  a result  of  a study  of  the  products 
discarded  in  the  sorting  of  cacaos  from  different 
sources,  E,  Wilczek  (Schweizerische  Apotheker- 
Zeitung,  59,  120-6,  1921)  prepared  a list  of  44 
impurities  in  Kamerun  cacaos  and  19  in  American 
cacaos.  These  he  divided  into  those  likely  to  be 
present  in  a sample,  regardless  of  its  source,  and 
into  those  which  were  characteristic  of  the  source. 
Factories  dealing  with  cacao  products  are  urged 
to  send  the  impurities  discarded  in  sorting  to 
competent  botanists  in  order  that  these  data  may 
be  extended. — Trigg. 


nounced  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Definitions 
and  Standards,  and  set  for  Dec.  13,  has  been  post- 
poned to  Jan.  12,  10  a.  m.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept,  ot 
Agriculture. — Lamm. 

GIFT  OF  CACAO  TO  CHINA 
The  Chinese  colony  in  Guayaquil  sent  100  sacks 
of  cacao  to  Shanghai  as  a contribution  toward  the 
relief  of  famine  conditions.  The  government  re- 
leased the  shipment  from  export  duties.  The  pro- 
ducers and  exporters  of  cacao  were  invited  to 
join  in  gifts  of  this  product. 


FAT  FROM  CACAO 

For  a continuously  operating  apparatus  in  which 
cacao  butter  is  extracted  from  cacao,  by  heating 
the  cacao  until  it  is  sufficiently  liquid  to  flow  under 
pressure,  C.  A.  Fankhauser  secured  British  patent 
158,844  on  Feb.  2,  1921.  Both  the  solid  and  the 
liquid  constituents  issue  continuously  from  the 
machine. — Trigg. 

CACAO  HEARING  POSTPONED 

Staff  Correspondent 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  5,  1921. — At  the  ur- 
gent request  of  a number  of  manufacturers  of 
cocoa  products,  the  public  hearing  upon  the  “ten- 
tative amended  standards  for  cacao  products,”  an- 


MALT COFFEE  AND  COCOA  DRINK 
For  the  preparation  of  a beverage  from  malted 
coffee  or  cocoa,  F.  W.  Graff  and  J.  V.  Oppel 
(U.  S.  Patent  1,376,870,  May  3,  1921)  allow  green 
coffee  or  cocoa  beans  to  germinate  to  form  a 
malt.  An  extract  is  prepared  from  the  malt,  fer- 
mented with  3^east,  and  the  fermented  malt 
extract  is  desiccated  and  roasted.  The  roasted 
product  is  fermented  in  solution  and  carbonated 
to  form  a beverage. — Trigg. 


A BALTIMORE  COFFEE  PIER 
A movement  is  on  to  enlarge  the  old  Belt 
Pier  in  Baltimore  to  accommodate  modern  steam- 
ers and  provide  storage  room  for  50,000  bags  of 
coffee. 


Java  Teas  of  Direct 
Import 


Java  Plantation 
Rubber 


ROWLEY  DAVIES  & CO.,  Limited 

Exporters  and  Importers 

BATAVIA 

JAVA 


HEAD  OFFICE;  FENCHURCH  HOUSE,  5 FEN  CHURCH  ST, 

LONDON,  E.  C. 

WILL  GLADLY  REPLY  TO  ENQUIRIES  AND  SUPPLY  ALL  INFORMATION 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

The  Logical  Coffee  Port — Home  of 

ALAMEDA  COFFEE 

Sold  only  in  1 and  3-Ib.  Tins 
Under  Onr  Trade  Mark 


CAREFULLY  SELECTED  FOR 
PARTICULAR  TRADE 


MR.  GROCER; 

PUT  YOUR  TRADE  WISE 


MERCHANTS’  COFFEE  CO. 
of  NEW  ORLEANS,  Ltd. 

NEW  ORLEANS 
B.  C.  CASANAS,  President 


Good  Sellers 
make  business  easy 

BAKER’S 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

on  the  market  and  con- 
sistently adver- 
tised for  years, 
are  the  recog- 
nized standards 
of  the  trade. 
They  are  the 
first  choice  of 
good  housekeepers. 

Genuine  made  only  by 

Walter  Baker  & Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 

An  economic  lesson  devel- 
oped by  the  War  is  cocoa 
packed  in  cartons;  will 
keep  equally  as  good  as  tin 
— and  cheaper, 

IlllllllllllllllllllllllillUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

W.  H.  BAKER,  Inc. 

RED  HOOK  WINCHESTER 

NEW  YORK  VA. 


iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


BEkH  COCOA 

IN  BARRELS  AND  DRUMS 

Also  packed  in  tins  under  your 

Private  Label 

We  make  American  and  Dutch 
Process  Cocoa 

Write  for  our  Latest  Price  List 
State  Style  of  Packing  and 
Quantity)  Required  Annually. 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
Advertisement. 

AMBROSIA  CHOCOLATE  CO. 

331  333-335  FIFTH  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CHOCOLATE  AND 
COCOA  MANUFACTURERS 


Consult  Classified  Buyer's  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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I TEA  AND  COFFEE  PREMIUM  TRADE 

j department  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Wagon  Distributors 

1 and  other  users  of  Premiums  and  Advertising  Specialties 


THE  WAGOxN-ROUTE  ASSOCIATION 

President  King  Urges  Members’  Coopera- 
tion and  Working  with  Joint  Coffee 
Trade  Committee 

PRESIDENT  Lucien  King  of  the  National  Re- 
^ tail  Tea  & Coffee  Merchants’  Association  has 
sent  out  his  greetings  to  the  members  in  the  form 
of  a brochure  accompanying  his  fifst  issue  of  the 
Tecup,  the  association’s  organ.  He  says : 

“By  cooperation  and  open-mindedness  we  can 
carry  forward  the  aims  of  this  association,  pro- 
mote goodwill  and  establish  those  cordial  relations 
which  have  come  now  to  be  recognized  as  possible 
among  competitors  in  every  line  of  business. 
Out  of  your  ripe  experience  in  the  past  and  your 
earnest  thought  for  the  future  can  come  many 
valuable  suggestions. 

“The  purpose  of  the  Tecup  E to  disseminate 
news  of  the  wagon-route  merchants  and  to  keep 
and  increase  their  interest  in  the  association.  The 
chairmen  of  the  groups  will  be  appointed  corres- 
pondents to  supply  sales  talks  that  have  proved 
of  value,  sales  campaigns  that  have  been  success- 
ful, articles  on  cooperation,  information  regard- 
in  good  premiums,  testimonials  to  induce  new 
members  to  join,  and  monthly  letters  from  the 
groups.  Regular  articles  by  officials  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  in  fact  all  news  of  interest  to  the 
members  will  appear  in  the  Tecup. 

“J.  N.  Nolan  of  the  Jewel  Tea  Co.  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Business  System  Com- 
mittee. He  is  working  on  a uniform  ‘chart  of 
expense’  and  has  with  him  on  his  committee  men 
who  have  had  considerable  experience  along  these 
lines  and  whose  knowledge  will  be  of  material 
benefit  to  our  members. 

“It  has  been  decided  to  set  aside  one  morning 
at  the  Detroit  convention  for  the  members  to  hold 
group  meetings.  It  is  thought  much  good  will 
result  from  these  meetings.  Many  questions  could 
be  discussed  at  an  open  meeting  of  the  convention 
by  the  chairman  of  each  group.  In  this  way 
much  unnecessary  discussion  could  be  eliminated 
and  many  valuable  suggestions  brought  out.  The 
same  group  chairmen  have  been  appointed  in 
order  that  they  may  follow  up  work  already  be- 
gun. The  officers  of  this  association  urge  each 
group  to  hold  one  or  two  meetings  during  the  year. 

“We  have  appointed  both  an  Eastern  and  a 
Western  Membership  Committee  in  the  hope  that 
one  will  vie  with  the  other  in  securing  new  mem- 
bers. On  the  membership  committees  are  mem- 
bers of  each  group.  The  first  plan  will  be  to 
have  those  nearest  write  to  prospective  members. 


Each  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee  will 
then  write.  Following  these  a letter  will  be  sent 
from  headquarters.  If  this  does  not  bring  results, 
possibly  a member  living  nearest  the  prospective 
members  can  make  a personal  call.  Let  us  aim 
to  increase  our  membership  to  200  members  before 
the  Detroit  convention. 

“The  members  who  do  not  attend  the  convention 
cannot  realize  the  many  benefits  derived  from 
intimate  association  with  men  in  the  same  line 
of  business.  As  one  member  expressed  himself, 
‘I  thought  when  my  wagon  salesmen  collected 
$250  a week  I was  doing  a very  good  business. 
I have  heard  that  some  of  the  members  have  sales- 
men collecting  $400  and  $500  a week.  One  mem- 
ber selling  Christmas  articles  asserts  he  had  a 
salesman  collect  $1,000  in  one  week.’  This  mem- 
ber desired  to  do  as  well,  and  it  has  since  been 
learned  that  one  of  his  salesmen  sold  $900  worth 
of  blankets  in  two  weeks  on  the  cash  accommo- 
dation plan.  His  other  salesmen  are  doing  well, 
and  this  member  will  not  miss  another  convention. 

“A  letter  has  been  sent  out  in  regard  to  a uni- 
form premium  catalog.  These  are  to  be  inexpen- 
sive, loose-leaf,  heavy-paper-back  photo  books 
rather  than  elaborate  catalogs.  Members  may 
use  only  such  pages  as  they  desire.  Manufac- 
turers will  undoubtedly  be  glad  to  furnish  photos 
of  their  articles  for  our  members  if  all  use  the 
same-size  book.  A catalog  of  articles  to  be  sold 
on  the  cash  accommodation  plan  will  also  be 
issued.  About  15  members  have  been  approached 
in  this  matter  and  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
idea. 

“It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  we  as  an 
association  and  as  individuals  should  cooperate 
with  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee. 
The  wagon  route  method  is  sure  to  receive  its 
share  of  the  increased  consumption  of  coffee 
through  the  national  advertising  campaign.” 


PREMIUM  CATALOGS 
Getting  the  catalog  showing  the  premiums  by 
description  and  illustration  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer  is  the  vital  point  of  any  premium  plan. 
Desire  to  obtain  a premium  is  the  axis  around 
which  the  whole  wheel  revolves,  and  no  appeal  is 
so  strong  as  the  optical  impression  of  goods 
offered  as  premiums.  Upon  the  character  of  the 
package  depends  a great  deal  the  wisdom  of  in- 
cluding the  catalog  with  it. 

If  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  placing  the 
catalog  or  premium  list  in  the  package  or  in  some 
way  attaching  it,  do  so  by  all  means.  You  will 
be  assured  that  a large  percent  of  them  will  be 
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Premium 

Chinaware 

We  are  America’s  leading  manufac- 
turers of  premium  chinaware. 

We  offer  specials  on  100  and  42  piece 
dinner  sets,  and  31  piece  breakfast  sets. 

Illustrations  and  envelope  size  coupons 
of  sets  will  be  furnished  with  your  orders 
at  best  prices  obtainable. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  samples 
to  any  merchant  having  a commercial 
rating. 

Tell  us  what  you  want,  and  we  can 
supply  it. 

McNicol-Corns  Co., 

WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 


A Good  Chinaware  Premium  will  lead  the  housewife  to  ask  for  your  brand  of  coffee. 

PURITAN  CHINAWARE 

is  manufactured  in  the  world’s  most  modern  pottery,  insuring  quality  merchandise.  Prices 
within  your  reach.  Delivery  on  short  notice. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  the  newest  plan 

THE  UMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY  - - Sebring,  Ohio 

W.  I.  GAHRIS,  Pre». 


There  is  no  Substitute  for  “Good  China’*  when  it  comes  to 
Premium  Coffee.  Attractive  Designs — Effective  Service — are 
offered  by 

THE  SALEM  CHINA  CO.,  Salem.  Ohio 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

Cups  and  Saucers 

FOR  PREMIUM  PURPOSES 

ASSOCIATED  MANUFACTURERS 
IMPORTING  CO. 

871  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REEVE  & VAN  RIPER 

E«t.  1878 

WAREHOUSEMEN 

Milling:,  Cleaningr,  Hulling:, 
Separating:  and  Picldngr. 

Packers  of  Teas 

Storage  and  Weighing 

«-48  WATER  ST.  NEW  YORK 


COFFEE 


A PREMIUM  of  the  Housewife 


Combination  Percolator  ami  Teapot  in  ornamental 
panelled  design.  Two  quart,  nine  cup  capacity. 
I'erfect  in  operation  and  workmanship.  Pure  alum- 
inum. heavy  gauge,  with  strong  effective  percolating 
device.  Designed  for  trade  promotion  In  connection 
with  high  grade  teas  and  coffees.  Samples  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  any  rated  concern. 

ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  T.  A.  LaGrange,  IlUnois 


Co.NSULT  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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recei-V-ed  and  read  by  the  purchasers  of  your 
goods.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pack  catalogs  for  all 
time.  Each  manufacturer  knows  about  the  time 
required  for  his  goods  to  leave  the  factory,  pass 
through  the  channels  of  distribution  into  con- 
sumption, and  on  this  ratio  can  be  determined 
about  how  long  the  catalogs  will  have  to  be 
packed  to  get  one  into  each  household. — Tecup. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  THE  HOME 

✓ 

Perco  Pots  and  Waterless  Cookers  Strike 
New  Note  in  Kitchen  Economy  That 
Brings  Success 

'^WO  remarkable  kitchen  utensils,  which  not 
only  produce  improved  food  but  do  it  with 
vastly  less  worry  and  bother  than  usual  methods, 
are  the  Perco  pot  and  the  Perco  waterless 
cooker.  Th.ey  are  equal  in  their  separate  pur- 
poses, though  both  have  the  same  fundamental 
principle,  the  heavy  steel  bottom  piece  which 


Samples  of  New  Kitchen  Utensils 


preserves  heat,  protects  the  upper  aluminum  vessel, 
and  prevents  anything  being  cooked  from  burning. 

'■  The  Perco  pot,  owing  to  its  specially  designed 
cover,  cannot  boil  over,  no  matter  if  filled  to 
qhe  very  brim  and  put  on  a redhot  stove.  It  is 
primarily  adapted  to  cooking  oatmeal,  stewed 
tomatoes,  corn,  or  other  vegetables,  mayonnaise 
dressing,  rice,  milk,  etc.,  which  it  does  better 
than  the  regulation  double  boiler,  as  the  percola- 
tion process  gives  more  uniform  distribution  of 
the  heat  and  retains  the  natural  aroma  and  juices. 
It  is  a joy  to  use  it  for  cooking  mashed  potatop, 
as  the  latter  are  boiled  in  it,  then  the  pot  turned 
upside  down  and  the  water  strained  out  without 
the  cover  being  removed,  and  the  potatoes  mashed 
and  mixed  with  milk  and  butter,  all  in  the  same 
dish,  where  they  will  keep  hot  indefinitely. 

The  waterless  cooker  is  an  improvement  on 
the  fireless  cooker  in  many  respects,  though 
possessing  nearly  all  the  virtues  of  the  latter. 
For  roasting  and  stewing  chicken,  beef,  or  any- 


thing else,  wheth€r~a'  boiled  dinner  of  a pudding, 
the  food  retains  every  atom  of  flavor  and  juice, 
for  not  even  a sniff  can  get  out  of  the  steam- 
tight  cooker;  nothing  can  stick  to  the  bottom, 
and  literally  no  watching  is  required,  the  cook 
can  leave  it  cooking  indefinitely  without  fear  of 
boiling  over  or  burning. 

The  Perco  Ware  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  which 
handles  these  premiums,  reports  growing  interest 
among  housewives  wherever  these  utensils  have 
been  introduced,  and  is  receiving  numerous  in- 
quiries about  other  Perco  appliances  that  it  has 
in  process  of  development. 


TEA  BAGS  BY  HAND  AND  MACHINE 


Differences  in  Methods  of  Manufacture 
Show  Big  Odds  in  Favor  of 
the  Machine  Made 


VV/  ITH  all  precautions  taken  by  sanitary 
^ authorities  to  keep  foodstuffs  from  con- 
tamination by  having  them  properly  covered,  there 
are  many  appliances  that  cannot  be  controlled 
easily,  among  them  the  individual  tea  bag. 

Where  the  bags  are  produced  by  hand  labor, 
the  cloth  lies  around  exposed  to  dirt  and  dust 
in  its  packing  case,  to  be  pulled  out  when  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  operator.  It  is  handled  to  be 
cut;  it  is  handled  to  be  sewed  in  machines,  also 
exposed  to  dust  and  dirt;  the  tea  is  measured 
by  hand  and  filled  into  the  bag  by  hand;  again 
the  bag  is  handled  to  be  tied,  counted  and 
packed.  So  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  six 
persons  before  it  is  used  to  make  a cup  of  tea. 

The  men  and  women  doing  this  work  are  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  whose  knowledge  of  sani- 
tation is  scant  and  idea  of  cleanliness  is  limited. 
As  they  are  not  subject  to  medical  examination, 
there  may  be  among  them  some  that  carry  dis- 
ease and  perhaps  transmit  it  through  the  tea  bags. 

All  of  these  shortcomings  can  be  avoided  by 
the  use  of  automatic  machinery.  With  this  the 
cloth  in  a bolt  is  placed  on  a reel  fully  protected 
from  dust  and  dirt,  ready  to  be  fed  into  the 
machine,  the  tea  placed  in  a hopper  covered  and 
protected  from  contamination.  The  cloth  feeds 
automatically  into  the  machine,  is  cut  by  the 
machine,  sewed  by  machine ; the  tea  is  measured 
and  filled  by  machine,  and  the  packages  are 
counted  and  packed  by  machine.  All  these  oper- 
tions  are  automatic  with  one  operator,  without 
the  necessity  of  the  human  touch. 


CHILE’S  IMPORTS 

The  imports  of  Chile  for  the  first  half  of  1921 
included  93,430  kilos  of  coffee,  541,089  of  yerba 
mate,  and  2,435,694  of  rice. 
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HRU  the  association 
of  several  factories, 
and  the  ownership 
of  others,  producing 
cjuality  Chinaware, 
Cut  and  Decorated 
Glassware,  Alumi- 
numware,  and  Toys,  we  are  ahle 
to  make  unusually  low  prices  to 
those  desiring  quality  products  for 
the  premium  trade. 


Write  for  prices  of  one  of  our  most  popu- 
lar premium  items, — The  Copenhagen 
Blue  Cup  and  Saucer.  This  item  has 
proved  an  unusually  stimulating  Premium. 

The  Geo.  H.  Bowman  Co. 

Man  ufacturers — Importers 
224-228  Euclid  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SPAGHETTI 
EGG  NOODLES 

Your  line  is  incomplete  without 

HARVEST! 


FORTUNE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


The  “MAROONS’’  are  done, 
And  so  is  the  Custard  Pie 


For  the  Holidays  and 
all  the  time 

MAROONS 

Cocoanut  Creme  Custard 
Lemon  Pie  Filling 
Chocolate  Dessert 
Cream  Pie  Filling 

Manufactured  and 
Packed  under  your 
Private  Jjahel  by 

FEDERAL  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

CHICAGO 


Consult  Classified  Buyer’s  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Issue  for  Further  Information 


THE  PRACTICAL  RETAIL  GROCER 

d A department  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  vex  retailers; 
telling  how  to  arrange,  display  and  sell  goods;  how  to  systematize;  how  to 
advertise;  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  grocery  business 
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CHRISTMAS  STORE  DECORATIONS 

Hints  for  Seasonable  Trimmings  for  Retail 
Places  That  Cost  Little  and 
Are  Cheap 

By  Ernest  A.  Dench 

New  York 

A T Christmas  time  your  store  is  turned  upside 
down.  The  Christmas  Spirit  lurks — or 
should  lurk — from  every  conceivable  part  of  the 
store,  and  merchants  enter  whole-heartedly  into 
the  spirit  of  the  season. 

It  is  hard  to  think  up  new  ideas  for  store 
decorations  year  after  year,  which  also  applies  to 
window  decorations  and  newspaper  advertising 
suggestions.  So,  to  spare  creative  effort  when 
every  minute  counts,  the  following  are  offered : 

A Striking  Outside  Decoration 
Abaugh’s  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  fastened  a huge 
.Santa  Claus  to  the  outside  corner  of  the  store, 
which  stood  about  12  feet  from  the  ground.  As  the 
figure  was  surrounded  with  pine  boughs,  it  was 
specially  gorgeous  in  the  evening,  when  illumin- 
ated by  the  12  blue  and  12  red  electric  lamps 
scattered  through  the  branches.  At  the  top  of 
Santa’s  head  was  a large  white  electric  light 
which  could  be  seen  from  a long  distance. 

Santa  I-'erched  Aloft 

The  Ville  de  Paiis  Store,  Los  Angeles,  ex- 
hibited a huge  Santa  Claus,  fully  three  times  as 
big  as  a normal  human  being,  which  was  placed 
on  top  of  a large  clock  permanently  located  on 
the  second-story  corner  of  the  building.  The 
figure  was  made  of  composition,  painted  with  the 
usual  red  costume,  plus  white  fur  trimming,  cap, 
and  black  boots.  Santa’s  hand  was  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  store  as  a shopping  reminder. 

Extending  the  Season’s  Greetings 
Gimbel  Bros.,  of  Philadelphia,  followed  a gen- 
eral decorative  scheme  for  all  their  window  dis- 
plays. This  consisted  of  a large  easel  in  the 
corner  of  every  window,  resting  on  which  was 
a large  sheet  of  green  carboard,  with  the  greet- 
ing. “A  Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New 
Year,”  painted  on  it,  in  red.  To  the  left  of  the 


easel  was  a cardboard  cutout  of  Santa  Claus, 
with  a can  of  red  paint  in  his  left  hand.  The 
effect  was  that  of  Santa  painting  the  sign. 

The  Wise  Bird’s  Message 
The  Vandervoort  Hardware  & Supply  Co., 
Lansing,  Mich.,  trimmed  its  center  window  in  red 
and  green  crape  paper.  The  central  exhibit  was 
a bog,  on  top  of  which  was  a cage  of  wire 
netting,  with  a live  owl  perched  on  the  box 
shaking  its  head.  Above  the  exhibit  the  fol- 
lowing card  was  placed,  “This  Wise  Bird  .Says — 
‘Do  Your  Christmas  Shopping  Early.’” 

The  remainder  of  the  window  was  devoted 
to  a miscellaneous  array  of  Christmas  gifts. 

The  Christmas  Heralds 
Wiley  B.  Allen,  Portland,  Ore.,  adorned  a 
show  window  with  a painted  background,  on 
which  three  children  were  depicted  coming  down 
a stairway.  Windows  at  each  side  were  painted 
black,  with  white  spots  for  snow.  The  children 
were  huddled  together,  and  all  carried  candles. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairway,  linking  up  with  the 
painted  back-drop,  were  two  life-size  cutouts  of 
heralds  blowing  their  horns  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. Christmas  gift  suggestions  formed  the 
theme  of  the  display. 

Christmas  Tree  Lane 

The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  Wash.,  spread  the 
floor  of  a window  with  appropriate  Christmas 
gifts.  At  each  rear  side  was  a booth  decorated 
with  Christmas  tree  trimmings  and  foliage. 

One  of  the  booths  was  presided  over  by  a wax 
figure  dressed  as  a salesgirl,  posed  in  the  at- 
titude of  passing  over  a Christmas  stocking  to  a 
customer.  The  clerk  in  the  other  booth  was 
busy  measuring  off  ribbon  for  another  customer. 
Each  far  corner  of  the  window  was  occupied 
by  a trimmed  Christmas  tree. 

E'arly  Christmas  Shopping  Appeal 
The  advisability  of  early  Christmas  shopping 
can  be  hammered  home  via  the  window-card 
route.  Here  are  just  a few  examples: 

“Shop  Early  While  the  Assortment  Is  Good.” — 
W.  F.  Grant  Co..  Newark.  N.  J. 

“This  Is  the  Time  for  First  Choice.  Have 
Your  Christmas  Gifts  Laid  Aside.  A Small  De- 
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Domino  Syrup  Can  Be  Made 
a Christmas  Sales  Feature 

Domino  Syrup  is  a consistent  selling  product,  good  every  season 
of  the  year.  But  naturally,  its  sales  are  largest  at  the  times  when 
most  people  think  of  the  best  things  to  eat:  Christmas. 

The  sweet  flavor  of  sugar  cane  in  Domino  Syrup  makes  it  popular 
for  use  on  the  table  and  in  the  kitchen.  Those  delightful  dainties, 
so  dear  to  holiday  times,  are  always  best  made  with  Domino  Syrup. 

Extra  effort  put  behind  the  sales  of  Domino  Syrup  at  this  partic- 
ular time  brings  gratifying  results. 


American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

**Sweeten  it  with  Domino** 

Granulated,  Tablet,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 
Golden  Syrup 


r ^ 

OUR  500,000  DISTRIBUTORS 

who  are  in  close  contact  with  the  consumers  are  enjoying  part  of 
the  profits  of  twenty  years  of  persistent,  continuous  advertising 
combined  with  a fair  trade  policy  which  deserves  their  co-operation. 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

is  without  doubt  the  best-advertised  whole  wheat  cereal  food  in  the 
world,  with  the  largest  and  most  intensive  distribution.  In  these 
troublous  times  of  readjustment  we  solicit  a continuance  of  this 
co-operation.  We  create  the  demand — it  is  only  fair  to  expect  an 
efficient  and  prompt  distribution. 


Ma^ie  only  by 


The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 


Consult  Classified  nuvHR's  Cuide  in  the  Back  of  Tins  Issue  for  Further  Information 
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posit  Secures  Them.” — Herbert’s,  New  York  City. 

“Purchase  Your  Holiday  Presents  Now,  You 
Do  Not  Have  to  Pay  for  Them  Till  You  Are 
Ready  to  Have  Them  Sent  Home. — McGorly’s, 
New  York, 

An  Extraordinary  Newspaper  Ad 
Out  of  several  hundred  Christmas  newspaper 
advertisements  that  came  to  me  last  December,  was 
this  of  Pickering’s,  Cincinnati : 

“The  Three  Wise  Men  had  a vision.  Gladly 
did  they  take  their  e^es  off  the  ground  and  their 
little  flock  and  looking  heavenward  they  saw 
the  star  that  directed  them  to  the  place  where 
the  World’s  Greatest  Gift  was  born.  All  of  us, 
rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  honor  the  day  of  His 
birth.  It  is  the  one  great  day  of  rejoicing  and 
gladness ; good  cheer  and  merry  smiles  are  every- 
where. Pity,  indeed,  the  man  who  cannot  hide 
his  grouch  on  Christmas  Day ! The  Good  Book 
tells  us  it  was  the  Wise  Men  who  found  Him ; 
it  is  the  Wise  Man  who  still  follows  His  precepts. 

“This  is  the  season  of  gift  making,  the  time 
when  we  show  our  appreciation  to  those  whom 
we  love.  Today  it  is  the  wise  man  who  husbands 
his  resources  and  buys  only  those  things  that  can 
be  used  for  profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  Our  store, 
with  its  high  quality*  of  goods,  is  the  mecca  for 
the  careful,  sane,  and  economical  buyer.  Wise 
men  have  been  saving  the  difference  for  years. 
It  is  not  too  late  for  you  to  begin. 

“Our  floor  manager  wears  the  same  happy  smile 
all  through  the  year.” 

A Forest  of  Christmas  Trees 
The  Eugene  Dielzger  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  floored 
a Christmas  trim  with  black  velvet.  A tall  vase 
filled  with  holly  occupied  each  rear  side  and 
center.  The  center  rear  vase  was  draped  about 
with  old-gold  silk.  On  pedestals  draped  with 
black  velvet  were  single  gifts.  Beside  each  ob- 
ject was  a tiny  Christmas  tree,  made  by  fastening 
together  five  branches  of  silver  tinsel  inserted  in 
a tiny  red  metal  ball  for  the  base.  A fringe  of 
tinsel  served  as  the  roots.  The  effect  was  ex- 
actly like  a forest  of  tiny  Christmas  trees. 

The  Use  of  Novel  Lanterns 
The  Crowley-Milner  Store,  Detroit,  im- 
parted the  Christmas  atmosphere  to  the  main 
floor  by  the  use  of  novsi  lanterns,  which  were 
employed  to  cover  the  electric  lights  suspended 
from  the  -ceiling,  and  were  made  of  strips  of 
red  tissue  paper,  about  24  by  six  inches,  pasted  to 
a heavier  foundation  about  the  edeges  about  two 
inches  wide.  The  top  lantern  was  constructed 
with  eight  sides,  while  the  middle  lantern  had 
six  sides  and  the  bottom  one  only  four.  The 
top  lantern  was  provided  with  a larger  number 
of  electric  bulbs  than  the  others.  The  effect 
was  further  enhanced  by  large  ropes  of  green 
foliage  hung  over  the  ceiling  supports. 


A COFFEE  WINDOW  DISPLAY 
The  T.  A.  Rowat  Co.  of  London,  Ontario, 
had  a coffee  window  display  recently  that  at- 


tracted much  attention.  A tilted  coffee  pot  placed 
on  a box  covered  attractively  with  colored  tissue 
paper  poured  a long  stream  of  golden  coffee  into 
a cup  placed  under  the  spout.  This  effect  was 
secured  by  removing  the  bottom  from  the  cup  and 
placing  a small  electric  pump  in  the  box. 


WHEN  SCALES  ARE  MISUSED 


Fine  Points  of  Attention  and  Adjusting 
May  Mean  Big  Loss  to  Merchants 
That  Are  Not  Careful* 

buy  100  pounds  of  sugar,  put  it  up  in  two- 
^ pound  bags,  sell  at  8 cents  a pound,  and 
still  make  a gross  profit,”  was  the  boast  made  the 
other  day  by  a Montreal  merchant.  He  also  guar- 
anteed that  each  parcel  would  be  of  accurate 
weight  according  to  the  best  scales  obtainable  ; 
in  fact,  the  better  the  scale  the  more  profit. 

At  first  the  boast  seems  a joke,  an  impossibility; 
but,  while  it  is  not  practical,  it  illustrates  a point 
that  every  grocer  should  study  for  his  own  good. 

The  secret  of  what  appears  at  first  to  be  a trick 
is  that  when  carefully  and  accurately  weighed  a 
profit  is  being  made  on  the  weight  of  the  paper 
bag;  which,  it  may  be  surprising  to  know,  is 
plainly  shown  on  a good  scale.  Even  a 30-pound 
scale  will  show  the  difference,  and  in  the  column  of 
8 cents  on  a computing  scale  in  every  two  pounds 
it  shows  an  appreciable  difference.  To  those  who 
have  a good  computing  scale  it  will  be  an  inter- 
esting experiment,  and  will  prove  that  if  particular 
care  is  not  taken  in  weighing  goods  there  is  a big 
leakage  in  almost  every  article  that  is  sold  by 
weight.  In  the  case  of  the  sugar,  for  instance, 
1,000  two-pound  bags  cost  $1.71.  Therefore  50, 
which  would  be  required  to  parcel  100  pounds  of 
sugar,  would  cost  the  grocer  cents  and  weigh 
one  pound  four  ounces.  Therefore,  if  this  is  care- 
fully carried  out,  the  paper  bags  will  take  the 
place  of  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  sugar.  This 
leaves  a very  small  margin  and  no  doubt  would 
not  pay  for  the  extra  care  taken  in  weighing,  but 
nevertheless  it  illustrates  a point  where  in  other, 
more  expensive  lines  there  is  a big  leakage. 
Coming  to  the  fine  point,  the  merchant  fulfilled 
his  boast,  and  in  so  doing  proved  the  value  of 
an  accurate  scale  and  care  in  weighing. 

Loss  FROM  Wrong  Adjustment 
This  same  merchant  pointed  out  where  an  error 
often  comes  in  weighing  and  where  there  follows 
a leakage  of  profits.  He  cited  the  instance  of 
where  the  proprietor  had  a cylinder  scale.  It 
was  an  accurate  machine,  an  expensive  one.  He 
adjusted  it  for  height,  being  a short  man,  and 
then  set  it  properly  at  zero,  as  is  necessary 

*From  tlie  Canadian  Grocer. 
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N one  famous  New  York 
hotel  the  consumption  of 
coffee  has  increased  over 
400%  in  the  last  two  years. 

Everyone  is  drinking 
more  coffee.  Are  you  get- 
ting your  share  of  this 
increase? 

Display  Yuban  in  your 
windows  and  show  your 
customers  that  you  have 
the  coffee  they  want. 


ARBUCKLE  BROS.— YUBAN  COFFEE  DEPT. 
NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO 


» 


NOW  READY 


ASTOR 

COFFEE 


PACKED  in  vacuum  cans  now 
ready  for  immediate  ship- 
ment. 

Write  us  at  once,  or  see  our  rep- 
resentative about  this  big  better 
idea,  and  enjoy  the  bigger,  better  I 
profits  that  are  bound  to  come. 

B.  Fischer  & Co.,  Inc. 

190  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


“The  Brands  That  Brew  the  Best” 

Some  merchants  achieve  a maximum  of 
result  with  a minimum  of  effort. 

Little  EFFORT  is  required  to  sell  Chase  & 
Sanborn ’s  teas  and  coffees,  but  the  RESU LT 
is  something  more  than  increased  sales  of 
Chase  & Sanborn  merchandise. 

Shrewd  merchants  profit  by  augmented  sales 
of  general  groceries  stimulated  by  the  trade- 
building qualities  of 

CHASE  & SANBORN'S 

High  Grade  Teas  and  Coffees 
BOSTON  CHICAGO  MONTREAL 


CoNSui.T  Ci-AssiFiF.n  Buvf.r'r  Guide  in  the  Back  of  This  Tsstjf.  for  Further  Information 
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to  make  the  readings  correct.  But  he  forgot  that 
he  had  a clerk  much  taller  than  he. 

This  employee,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
was  losing  money  for  his  employer.  When  he 
came  to  the  scale  his  eye  was  not  on  a level  with 
the  black  line  that  registers  on  the  cylinder,  but 
above  it,  so  that  what  appeared  to  be  an  accurate 
registration  of  one  pound  was  a pound  and  two 
ounces  for  the  proprietor  of  the  store.  Thus  two 
ounces  was  lost  every  time  the  clerk  weighed  out 
a parcel.  On  cooked  ham  at  60  cents  a pound 
that  would  mean  a loss  of  a little  over  7 cents. 

This  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  scale  manufacturers  and 
asked  for  a solution.  This  man  said  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  store  should  call  his  clerks  to- 
gether once  a week  and  ask  each  to  show  what 
to  him  appeared  to  be  an  accurate  reading  of 
the  zero  mark.  Then  he  should  take  an  average 
and  set  his  scale  or  cylinder  accordingly. 

Other  Points  to  Watch 
The  representative  pointed  out  other  details  of 
keeping  a scale  in  order.  “A  grocer  should  be 
careful  to  see  that  when  his  clerks  are  using  a 


fan-type  scale  they  stand  directly  in  front  of  the 
dial,  or  else  two  or  three  ounces  may  be  lost  in 
every  measurement.  What  is  the  use  of  a grocer 
paying  for  a sensitive  scale,  if  he  is  not  going  to 
have  correct  readings? 

“Another  thing;  the  suspension  points  under  the 
plate  of  a scale  should  be  cleaned  out  at  least 
once  a month  so  that  the  action  will  be  free.  If 
they  are  not  clean,  it  will  open  the  way  for  loss 
in  very  little  time.  In  most  scales  there  are  only 
two  knife-edged  pivots  that  need  to  be  clean,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  removing  the  plate  on  which 
the  goods  to  be  weighed  are  placed.” 

ADVERTISING  COFFEE  QUALITY 

Poughkeepsie  Firm  Gets  Big  Results  from 
Newspaper  Campaign  and  Fair 
Demonstrations 

A NEWSPAPER  advertising  campaign  and 
numerous  displays  at  fairs  have  so  increased 
the  coffee  business  of  Wm.  T.  Reynolds  & Co., 
wholesale  grocers  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  that,  if 
the  growth  continues  for  the  next  few  months, 


"coffee"  , 

Coffee  that 

tastes  as  good 
as  it  smells 

Think  of  actually  drinking  coffee  that 
tastes  just  as  good  as  it  smells'  Yet  you 
can,  because  Reliance  Coffee  has  this  char- 
acteristic. And  you  won't  find  it  in  any 
other  coff  ee. 

Reliance  Ceffee  is  mellowed  and  roasted 
by  our  own  process,  so  to  bring  out  the 
real  coffee  aroma  when  it  is  poured  into 
the  cup  at  the  breakfast  table 

There  are  plenty  of  grocers  in  your  town 
who  sell  Reliance  Coffee  If  yours  doesn't, 
he  can  eSsily  get  it  for  you. 

Because  we  know  you  will  find  Reliance 
every  bit  as  satisfying  as  we  claim,  we 
urge  you  to  order  a trial  pound. 

Reliance  Coffee  is  sold  only  in  sealed 
oval  canisters,  bearing  cui  name  Wm.  T 
Reynolds  & Cc.,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N Y 

eliance 

OFFEE 


Tastes 
AsGood 
As  It 
Smells 


Reliance  Coffee  is  good  because  we 
buy  only  the  finest  selected  coffee  bemes. 

Then  it  is  mellowed  and  roasted  by 
our  special  process— a process  which 
does  not  "cook  out"  the  goodness,  but 
preserves  it  intaci.  When  you  pour  il 
in  the  cup  it  has  the  real  coffee  aroma 
and  taste 

Ask  your  grocer  (or  an  oval  canister 
01  Reliance  Coffee  the  coffee  that  tastes 
as  good  as  it  smells — and  for  a book  ol 
Coffee  Recipes.  Wm.  T Reynolds  & Co., 
Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N Y 


TASTES  As  Good  As  \t  SMELLS 


You’ll  drink 
a second  cup 
— if  she  serves  Reliance! 

Nothing  like  a mellow  cup  of  coffee  to 
start  the  day  right,  except  another  cup. 

And  Reliance  Coffee  is  the  right  coffee 
because  it’s  the  coffee  that  tastes  just  as 
good  as  It  smells. 

You  know  how  good  freshly  roasted 
coffee  smells  It  just  stirs  up  your  break- 
fast appetite  to  the  hunger  point 

In  Reliance,  the  rich,  heavy  bodied  fra- 
grance IS  a forecast  of  real  taste  in  the  cup. 

And  no  other  coffee  carries  its  fragrance 
right  into  the  taste  as  does  Reliance. 

You  can  prove  this  claim  easily  by 
ordering  a pound  of  your  grocer  today 

Reliance  Coffee  comes  sealed  in  an  oval 
canister  The  quality  is  unvarying.  A 
book  of  Reliance  Co.ffee  recipes  if  you 
want  it  from  your  grocer  or  by  _mail.  — 

Wm.T  Reynolds  & Co.,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie, 

N Y 

eliancQ 
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How  A Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y„  Roaster  Ad\^rtises  His  Coffee. 
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ASK  US  ABOUT  OUR  NEW  TEA  SUGAR 

Syrup  Season 

Get  your  Customers  to  try 

Franklin  Golden  Syrup 

They  will  ask  you  for  it  after 
that. 

Your  best  assurance  of  its 
quality  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
made  bv 


The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company 

PHILADELPHIA 

Franklin  Cane  Sugar  for  every  use*' 

Granulated,  Dainty  Lumps,  Powdered,  Confectioners,  Brown, 
Golden  Syruo 


“A  Can  of  » ♦ . 
Royal  Baking  Powder!” 

That’s  the  way  the  wise 
woman  starts  her  order  for 
the  Baking  Bee.  No  ifs  and 
huts  about  it ! She  says 
ROYAL  with  an  emphasis, 
determination  and  finality 
that  leave  no  room  for  mis- 
understanding. 

ROYAL 

Baking  Powder 

JJbsolutely  Pure 

Contains  No  Alum  • • 

Leaves  No  Bitter  Taste 


r 


I 


A SINGLE 
END 

To  increase  coffee  sales! 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Joint 
Coffee  Committee,  and  it  is  our 
purpose. 

When  we  convince  a family  that 
KAFFEE  HAG  is  a coffee  they 
can  drink,  621/2  pounds  more  coffee 
are  added  to  this  nation’s  annual 
consumption. 

And  wc  convince  many  families 
each  day! 

We  are  both  traveling  together. 


Kaffee  Hag  Corporation 

New  York  CLEVELAND  Chicago 


][=][ 


3[=1I=]SE 
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the  firm  says  its  capacity  will  have  to  be  enlarged. 

Its  advertising  was  worked  out  on  the  basis 
of  cup  quality,  emphasizing  that  Reliance  coffee 
“tastes  as  good  as  it  smells,”  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  accompanying  ad  reproductions.  The  adver- 
tising brought  greater  results  than  any  campaign 
the  company  ever  conducted. 

The  firm  has  just  finished  a demonstration  at 
the  Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair,  where  hundreds  were 
served  coffee  at  the  display  booth  during  the 
week,  and  demonstrations  will  be  held  in  the 
department  stores  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Kingston 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

H.  S.  Reynolds,  president  of  the  company,  is 
one  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 


V ITAL  POINTS  FOR  RETAILERS 

Six  Fundamentals  in  Successful  Manage- 
ment— Poor  Average  Returns  in 
Grocery  Business 

'^HE  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
I-  after  five  or  six  years  of  study  of  actual  con- 
ditions in  the  retail-grocery  trade,  promulgated 
the  following  as  the  six  vital  points  in  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  a retail  grocery  store: 

1.  To  keep  accurate  accounts,  taking  stock  at 
least  once  a year. 

2.  To  secure  a high  stock-turn,  avoiding  over- 
buying, and  confining  purchases  to  goods  for  which 
there  is  a ready  demand  from  customers. 

3.  To  obtain  a large  volume  of  sales  per  sales 
person. 

4.  To  arrange  the  merchandise  and  fixtures  in 
the  store  in  such  a way  as  to  facilitate  rapid 
service  to  customers. 

5.  To  secure  a minimum  delivery  expense,  em- 
ploying cooperative  delivery  service  where  pos- 
sible. 

6.  To  avoid  serious  and  heavy  losses  from  bad 
debts. 

The  bureau  says,  “It  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  retail  trades  in  which 
the  average  operating  expenses  and  the  average 
gross  profits  are  lower,  in  percentage  of  sales, 
than  in  the  retail  grocery  business.” 

CONTRACT  FOR  PERCOLATORS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  29,  1921. — Landers, 
Frary  & Clark  have  been  awarded  the  contract 
by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  & Accounts,  Navy 
Department,  for  furnishing  124  electric  coffee  per- 


colators for  the  South  Brooklyn  and  Hampton 
Roads  Navy  Yards  at  $1,116,  and  will  also  furnish 
100  electric  percolators  for  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
yard  for  $900.  Bids  for  these  percolators  were 
opened  Nov.  1. — Lamm. 


OCTOBER  TEA  EXAMINATIONS 

(Staff  Correspondence) 

Washington,  D.  C-,  Nov.  27,  1921. — The  report 
of  the  supervising  tea  examiner  for  October  has 
just  been  issued.  It  shows  a total  of  8,188,135 
pounds  of  tea  passed  and  3,858  rejected.  Here 
are  the  details : 

Pounds  Rejected 


Formosa  oolong  

Passed 
, . . 1,055,248 

for  Quality 

Congou  

. ..  154,214 

India  

’io8 

Ceylon  

. ..  2,097,050 

Blended  Ceylon  and  India. . . . 

228 

Java  

. ..  455,477 

Ceylon  green  * 

.... 

Pingsuey  green  

. . . 829,223 

County  green  

...  102,598 

J apan  

Japan  dust - 

Capers  

Scented  orange  pekoe 

13,687 

Scented  Canton  

42,269 

Canton  oolong  

43,773 

3’.750 

Souchong  

3,600 

Jasmine  *.  . . , 

152 

Canton  green  

120 

Total  

3,858 

By  District 

Boston  

Chicago  

. ..  417,643 

Puget  Sound  

. . 790,078 

St.  Paul  

, ..  212,724 

San  Francisco  

. . . 964,248 

3,750 

New  York  

, ..  4,870,008 

108 

Total  

. ..  8,188,135 

3,850 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  FOR  LAMBERT 
The  Lambert  Machine  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
coffee  and  peanut  machinery  at  Marshall,  Mich., 
has  opened  a New  York  office  at  86  Park  Place. 
It  is  in  charge  of  Clinton  V.  Murray,  who  has 
had  long  experience  in  this  and  other  classes  of 
food  machinery  and  is  highly  recommended. 


CHANGE  IN  SHREDDED  WHEAT  AGENTS 
C.  E.  Wood,  who  has  been  assistant  in  the  Bos- 
ton office  of  the  Shredded  Wheat  Co.  for  the 
last  eight  years,  has  been  made  general  sales 
agent  for  New  York  State,  with  offices  at  the 
company  headquarters,  Niagara  Falls,  and  C.  S. 
Tuttle,  his  predecessor,  has  become  general  sales 
agent  for  Illinois  and  Indiana,  with  offices  at 
918  Hearst  Building,  Chicago. 


EMPIRE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Butchers*  STORE  FURNISHINGS  Restaurants’ 

SCALES,  CANISTERS,  SHOW  CASES,  REFRIGERATORS,  Etc. 

ELECTRIC  COFFEE  MILLS  . - 

272-274  West  Broadway  New  York  City 

Write  for  complete  Catalogue 
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WOODS,  EHRHARD  dc  CO. 


The  Standard  of 

Purity  and  Quality 

— LF— 

MOCHA 

\j  B Longberry  Harrar 

LIVIERATO-KIDDE  CO 

Largest  Importers  of  Mocha 
26  OLD  SLIP  NEW  YORK 

Corner  Front  St. 

Cable  Address,  ««MOCHA** 
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Colburn  products  hare  been 
known  for  over  sixty  years 
as  ^^The  Supreme  Seasoning 

vl. 

Dealers  everywhere  are  finding  that  the  jjj! 
established  reputation  of  Colburn’s  '•j|| 
Spices,  Extracts,  Condiments,  and 
Mustard  quickens  turmover,  lengthens 
profits,  and  develops  new  trade. 

With  our  enlarged  new  plant  in  full 
operation,  we  are  ready  to  meet  prompt- 
ly all  trade  demands. 

THE  A.  COLBURN  COMPANY 
Established  1857  Philadelphia 

Colburn's'®” 

Spices  -Mustard-Condiments 


I ' ! 
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Burns  No.  12  Coffee  Grinding  Mill 


— a new  machine  which  has 
already  estal)lished  itself  as  a 


Great  Producer 

of  an  altractive-looking' 

Ground  Coffee 

of  any  desired  fineness.  Tt 

Runs  Quietly 

and  meets  the  demand  for 


Low-Cost  Production 


Ask  for  a copy  of  Bulletin  No.  258,  completely 
describing  this  greatly  improved  BURNS  MILL. 


204f 
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“Works  to  Entire  Satisfaction” 

that  is  what  the 

Davidson  Grocery  Company 

say,  after  having  installed  a Burns  Coffee  Roasting  Plant,  consisting  of  a 

Jubilee  Roaster  with 
One-Story  Flexarm  Cooler  and  Stoner 

Read  their  letter : 


- no!«o.M„h«  November  1,  1921. 
Jabez  Burns  & Sons,  New  York  City. 

( icMitleinen : 

We  completed  our  building  a short  time  ago  and  got 
the  coffee  roaster,  etc.,  set  up  last  Friday  and  are  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  Had  no  trouble  at  all  in  turning 
out  a beautiful  roast,  and  all  the  apparatus  works  to 
entire  satisfaction.  Yours  truly, 

DAVIDSON  GROCERY  COMPANY.' 


Send  for  Circular  253 


JABEZ  BURNS  & SONS  1 

vS 1 

RURNS 

BEO  U4  PAt  orf  UJ 

OTIPMENT 

irAvAtJYST.  NEWYORK 

^ I 

) - 

WHOLESALE  GROCEKS 

9nd  Coffee  HoaNferN 
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A machine  designed  to 
bismch  peanuts  of  the 
“Jumbo”  varieties,  without 
splitting  them  apart  in  the 
process  of  blanching. 


Lambert  ^^Jumbo”  Peanut 
Blancher 


THIS  BLANCHER  REPRESENTS  ANOTHER  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  LAMBERT  PEANUT  MACHINERY 


The  Lambert  “Jumbo”  Peanut  Blancher  is  complete  with  direct  connected  3 H.  P.  elec- 
tric motor  and  cyclone  dust  collector.  Hourly  capacity  ranges  from  200  lbs.  to  250  lbs., 
according  to  the  grade  or  variety  of  peanuts.  There  is  a minimum  of  breakage:  What  few 
peanuts  happen  to  come  through  in  halves  are  separated  from  the  whole  ones  at  the  end  of 
the  conveyor.  All  loose  skins  are  thoroughly  eliminated  by  a system  of  scientifically 
arranged  suction  channels. 

Shipping  weight,  1,800  lbs.;  floor  space,  5 ft.  by  9 ft.  over  all. 
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Lambert  Gas  Coffee  Roaster 

This  new  type  of  roasting  outfit  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  “Economic”  model  excepting 
the  cooler,  which  is  directly  under  roaster  cylinder.  This  arrangement  insures  the  occupancy 
of  the  minimum  floor  space.  This  machine  can  be  supplied  in  135,  200  and  300  pounds 
capacity.  It  is  regularly  equipped  with  stoning  apparatus  and  can  be  supplied  for  belt  drive 
or  with  direct  connected  electric  motor. 

The  rotary  cooler  system  has  a distinct  advantage  over  the  “cooling  car  equipment”  in 
that  less  time  is  taken  for  coffee  to  pass  from  roaster  to  cooler — the  coffee  being  thoroughly 
mixed  while  the  cooling  is  taking  place. 

Our  catalof'uc  describes  the  complete  Lambert  line. 
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Our  Exhibit  At  National  Coffee 
Roasters  Convention  a Revelation 


Jf  rite  for  samples,  detailed  information  and 
prices  that  ivill  be  convincing 


All  doubts  dispelled.  Actual  samples  from  the  mill  in  operation  con- 
vinces those  who  look  upon  samples  with  more  or  less  misgiving.  When  a 
man  puts  his  hand  under  a spout  and  takes  out  a product  superior  to  any- 
thing he  ever  saw,  he’s  convinced.  Doubters  convinced  are  the  biggest 

boosters  and  our  Ideal  Cof- 
fee Mill,  cutting  coffee  the 
“LePage”  way  made  a lot  of 
doubters,  boosters,  just  as 
the  mill  has  done  where  ever 
installed  or  exhibited. 


Ideal  Senior  Steel  Cut 
Coffee  Mills,  with  “LePage” 
Patent  Corrugation, 

adjustable  to  size  of 
product  desired,  ca- 
pacity 800  to  1,000 
pounds  per  hour,  o])- 
e rated  with  a single 
drive,  delivers  a Un- 
ished product  uni- 
formly even  in  size, 
sharp,  b r i g h t and 
clean  in  appearance, 
and  free  from  chaff, 
which  may  be  left  in 
if  desired. 


The  “Ideal”  Junior 

for  m e d i u m size 
plants  having  a capa- 
city of  300  to  500 
pounds  per  hour,  de- 
pending u p o n size 
of  product  desired, 
yields  the  same  high-grade  Steel  Cut 
Coffee. 


432-438 
SO.  CLINTON 
STREET 


ESTABLISHED  1872-INCORPORATED  1901 


CHICAGO 

ILLINOIS 
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“Monitor”  Combination  Equipment 

Roaster— Cooler — Stoner 

This  coinplele,  self-conlainecl  outfit  is  one  ihaf  ijerfoiins  llie  roasting;,  eooliii}^  ami  stoning 
operations  with  woiulerful  efficiency.  It  is  made  in  various  sizes;  for  char}>;es  of  from  25  to 
350  pounds.  No  fixtures  or  connections  are  retiuired  other  than  a };as  supi)ly  ])ipe  to  roaster, 
electric  wiring  and  outlet  pipe  from  exhaust  fan  to  chimney. 

It  delivers  tjuickly;  evenly  developed,  attractive  appearinj;  roasts.  The  roast  is  released 
into  cooliii};  car.  The  large  suction  fan  cools  the  one  roast  while  another  is  started.  Stones 
are  droppe<l  into  pocket  at  foot  of  stoning  leg  as  the  coffee  is  <lischarged  into  upward  air 
currents,  the  coffee  being  lifted  into  storage  hopper. 

This  machine  installed  in  your  store  wimlow  will  attract  attention.  It  will  build  business. 
It  is  ornamentally  finished,  quiet  in  operation,  and  smokeless. 

Catalog  No.  64  describes  this  maihine  fully-  it  also  gives  a detailed  description  of  every 
type  of  machinery  used  in  the  coffee  roasting  plant. 


HUNTLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Cofjvf*  liimstinfj'  Plants  Coniplvtvly  Fjffiii f)p<>d 

SIIAEH  CRKKK  NKW  YORK 

Canadian  IManI,  HI  N'l’Ll'A  \1I  (L  CO.,  I.ld.,  rillsonhurg.  Out. 
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We  Do  All  of  the  Experimenting 
—Not  You 


There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  a machine  of 
faulty  design  or  one  which  is  built  of  poor  materials.  In  a 
machine  which  is  basically  sound  in  design,  which  has 
proved  its  efficiency  under  diversified  conditions  and  which 
is  built  of  the  best  materials  which  can  be  obtained,  the 
improvements  are  in  the  nature  of  refinements  or  broad- 
ened application. 

The  efficiency  of  Pneumatic  Automatic  Packaging  Machin- 
ery is  obtained  by  close  attention  to  detail  rather  than  l)y 
giving  free  rein  to  a passion  for  experimenting.  Close  at- 
tention to  our  customers’  requirements  and  the  adaptation 
of  our  stock  machinery  of  standard  and  well-tried  desigti 
by  the  use  of  special  attachments,  thoroughly  tried  out,  to 
meet  each  particular  problem,  wc  find,  gives  greatest  satis- 
faction and  sense  of  security  to  customers. 

The  photograph  above  shows  a section  of  our  designing 
room  wh^ere  a large  corps  of  experts  render  such  service  to 
our  customers. 

Of  course  we  are  constantly  experimenting  on  new  ma- 
chines and  new  methods,  but  we  do  the  experimenting — 
not  you. 


PNEUMATIC  SCALE  CORP.,  Ltd. 


NORFOLK  DOWNS, 

BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


MASSACHUSETTS 

NEW  YORK 

112-31 


PNEUMATIC  AUTOMATIC 


PACKAGING  MACHINERY 
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It’s  a Wonderfully  Profitable  Way 
to  Win  Increased  Business  Now 


A PLAN  that  has  never 
^ failed  to  win  increased 
business  almost  instantly!  Im- 
possible, you  say?  Not  at  all. 

As  a matter  of  fact  some  of 
the  most  successful  tea  and 
coffee  merchandisers  in  the 
country  have  been  built  thru 
this  same  sales  promotion 
method. 

And  it  is  more  effective  to- 
day than  ever  before ! It  is  suc- 
cessful because  it  appeals  to 
the  people.  And  it  is  the 
people  and  how  they  feel  about 


your  product  and  the  way  you 
merchandise  it  that  spells  suc- 
cess or  failure. 

This  plan  is  advertising  and 
merchandising  combined.  It 
wins  new  customers.  It  holds 
old  ones.  It  does  all  this  at  a 
cost  so  nominal  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely profitable.  And  you 
pay  only  on  a result  basis  I 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get 
the  details  of  this  plan.  Pll 
give  them  to  you  gladly.  No 
obligation ! Just  mail  the 
coupon. 


THE  SAXON  CHINA  CO.,  Sebring,  Ohio 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 

NOW! 


THE  SAXON  CHINA  CO.,  T & C T J —Dec. 

Sebring,  Ohio 
Gentlemen : 

Witliout  obligation  I should  like  to  receive  details  as  to  how  your  sales 
promotion  plan  can  win  increased  business  for  us. 

Eirm  

Kind  of  Husiness 

Individual  

Address  

City State 
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'H'  ft.  1%  Corrupted  Fibre  Boaid 

1 Icll/ Shipping  Boxes 
I Protecting  Your  Goods 


not  alone  from  theft  or  breakage — but 
from  water,  air  and  damp,  is  a precau- 
tion well  worth  taking.  In  H & D 
Boxes  you  will  find,  as  many  others 
have,  this  all-’round  protection  at  its  very 
best. 

Send  us  a sample  shipment  of  your 
goods,  collect,  and  let  us  design,  free  of 
charge,  a better  and  more  economical 
box  or  shipping  case  for  packing  them. 
They  will  be  returned  to  you,  prepaid, 
as  we  pack  them,  that  you  may  judge 
for  yourself. 

The  HINDE  & DAUCH  PAPER  CO. 

851  Water  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Canadian  Trade:  Toronto — ^King  St.  Subway  & Hanna  Ave. 


MAXWELL  HOUSE 
— TEA  — 


3 LB.CANS 

maxwell  house 

COFFEE 
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This  is  our  carton  sealing  machinery  with  filling  and  weighing  attachments. 

Why  purchase  machines  with  a guaranteed  capacity  of  30  packages  per  minute  when 
you  can  purchase  our  machines  which  will  do  the  work  equally  as  well  with  a guaranteed 
capacity  of  60  packages  per  minute. 

Johnson  Automatic  Sealer  Co.,  Ltd. 

Send  for  catalogue  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Send  for  catalogue 


SLOW- Off  CHUTE' 


CMPTV  CARTON  BELT 


READY  FOR  PACKING 


motor 


filled  cartons  under  pressure 


CHAMPION 


AUTOMATIC  WEIGHING  MACHINES 

30  days,  FREE  TRIAL 

No  luoney  in  advance.  No  deposit.  You  to  be  the  judge  with 
no  salesman  at  your  elbow  to  influence  you.  If  you  agree  that 
it  is  just  what  we  represent  it  to  be  and  want  to  own  it,  then 
send  us  your  remittance  for  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  ($150)  Dol- 
lars. Price  of  Machine.  Speed  35  packages  per  minute. 

Our  Ever-ready  Model  No.  1,  combining  our  single  dump  auto- 
matic coffee  scale  with  a 150  pound  storage  hopper,  one-quarter 
to  five-pound  capacity,  67  inches  high,  portable.  Price,  $125.00. 

Our  Ever-ready  Model  No.  2,  single  dump  automatic,  same  as 
Model  No.  1 without  storage  hopper.  Price  $85.00. 

They  save  money  by  saving  time.  Eliminates  loss  by  overweight 
and  requires  no  power  for  operating  as  they  operate  by  gravity 
alone. 

Weighs  accurately  all  free  flowing  materials,  such  as  coffee, 
sugar,  rice,  cornmeal,  seeds,  etc. 

VOGT-ZANONE  SCALE  CO. 

Incorporated 


222-224  S.  12ih  St. 


Formerly 

WEIGHING  MACHINE  MEG.  CO. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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Red  Paint  & Nickel  Trimmings 

have  nothing  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  a coffee  mill.  Outside  finish  is  not 
indicative  of  inside  utility.  It  doesn’t  enhance  the  value  of  the  equipment.  All 
mills  grind — some  better  than  others;  and  there’s  always  one  BEST.  Red 
paint  is  pretty  and  attractive,  but  you  must  dig  deeper  to  get  at  the  qualities 
that  count. 

COLES  Electric  Coffee  Mills 

are  red  mills,  but  there  are  compelling  inside  reasons  which  put  them  at  the 
top  of  the  list.  There  are  two  values  to  every  purchase — what  it  costs  and 
what  it’s  worth.  On  that  logical  basis  COLES  machines  are  positively  the 
most  economical  to  buy  and  to  operate;  and  the  upkeep  is  a mere  bagatelle. 
There’s  a mill  for  every  need. 


THE  BRAUN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


100%  EFFICIENCY 

in  your  packaging  department  if  you  install  the 


DUPLEX 

Automatic  Net  Weigher 

Saves  time,  labor  and  money 


Unexcelled  in 


Accuracy,  Speed,  and  Reliability 


Weighs  accurately  all  free  flowing  materials  such 
as  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  cornmeal,  cereal,  seeds,  salt, 
etc.,  at  the  rate  of  35  packages  a minute. 

PRICE  $150.00 

THIRTY  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL! 


E.  Edtbauer  & Company 

1121  W.  Washington  Blvd.  Chicago,  111. 
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Carter,  Macy  & Company,  k. 

[ESTABLISHED  1850] 

INTERNATIONAL  TEA  MERChMs 

LONDON 
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W.R.GRACE8C0 


NEW  YORK-  NEW  ORLEANS  - SAN  FRANCISCO 


BUYING  OFFICES 
IN  ALL 
PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES 
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COFFEE 

ADVERTISING 
TO  BE  INCREASED 


Last  month  we  an- 
nounced that  the  con- 
sumption of  Coffee  had 
increased  21  per  cent  since 
the  advertising  campaign 
started  two  and  a half 
years  ago. 

Here’s  some  more  good 
news  for  you: 

A bill  is  now  pending 
before  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
which  will  practically 
double  the  contribution 
of  the  Coffee  planters  to 
the  advertising  campaign 
in  this  country. 

If  the  Coffee  distribu- 
tors in  the  United  States 


do  as  well,  there  will  be 
“something  stirring”  in 
Coffee  circles  during  192 2. 

For  it  has  already  been 
proved  that  increased 
advertising  means  more 
sales — more  good  will — a 
better  appreciation  of  the 
goodness  of  Coffee. 

So  everybody  get  be- 
hind this  increased  adver- 
tising campaign.  Send  in 
your  subscriptions  on  the 
basis  of  one  cent  for 
each  bag  of  Coffee  you 
handled  during  the  past 
twelve  months. 

Let’s  make  1922  “the 
biggest  year  ever”  for 
Coffee ! 


JOINT  COFFEE  TRADE  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 
74  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Have  you  joined  The  Coffee  Clul>? 
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TA6U& 


We  make  a better  can 
for  less  money  emd  make 
prompt  deliveries 


Write  Us  for  Particulars 
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National  Urn  Ba§  Co. 

174-176  E.104«^  St  ..  New  York 
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iWiLSONiS, 

1 

I wW  I 

|coffee| 


Parchment  Lined  Containers 


KJENNY’ 

€000 


LET  US  SHOW  YOU  HOW  TO  GET  THE 

Highest  Quality  “Can” 

AT  A PRICE  THAT 


Won’t  Make  You  Squirm 


TESTS  by  particular  packers  show  WEIS 
containers  compare  most  favorably  with  any 
style  can. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  sample.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  give  you  information  about  a 
real  high  grade  '*can”  sold  at  a low  price. 

For  coffee,  tea,  spices,  cocoa,  etc.  Also 
manufacture  paraffined  containers  for  liquid 
and  semi  liquids. 


cotfee 


THE  T/A»  FIBRE  CONTAINER  CORP 

103  FRONT  STREET 
MONROE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


GUNPOWDER 

TEA 


JEWtLTEACC 
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THE  SIGN  OF 
BETTER  CANS 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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Is  YOUR  name  worth  mentioning? 

Very  recently  a large  concern  planned  an  advertising  campaign,  using  as  their  medium 
Printed  Gummed  Tape. 

They  realized  that  if  every  package  sold  by  their  many  retailers  was  sealed  with  a printed 
tape,  their  name,  slogan  and  trade  mark  would  go  into  almost  every  home  in  the  country. 
You  can  have  similar  representation,  even  if  in  a smaller  way.  Send  your  name  into  every 
home  in  your  city.  It  is  a mark  of  distinction  to  use  printed  tapes  and  it  pays. 


Send  us  your  letterhead,  advise  what  width  of  tape  you  use  and  we  will  quote  price,  terms,  etc. 

EASTERN  GUMMED  TAPE  CO. 

SOLICITORS  FOR 

IDEAL  COATED  PAPER  CO. 

MILLS;  BROOKFIELD,  MASS.  OFFICES:  137-145  LAFAYETTE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SHIPPING  CASES 

DELIVERIES  WHEN  YOU  NEED  THEM. 

QUALITY  THAT  CANNOT  BE  BETTERED. 

PRICES  THAT  ARE  FAIR. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  SERVICE  .MAN  WHO  KNOWS  YOUR 
, PROBLEMS  IF  YOU  NEED  HIM.  , 

A Copy  of  “PACKING  ECONOMY"  Is  Yours  For  The  Asking  I 

~ Star  Corrugated  Box  Co..  Inc 

Front,  Gouverneur  & South  Streets  NEW  YORK  CITY 


I 
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Ritchie^s 


ALL  FIBER  CANS 
TIN  TOP  AND  BOTTOM  CANS 


The  ideal  container  in  place  of  expensive  tin  cans,  RITCHIE’S  Paraffined  or  Parchment  lined  cans 
hold  the  aroma,  are  airtight  and  non-ahsorbing.  The  ideal  package  for  Coffee,  Tea,  Spices,  Cocoanut 
and  all  dry  foods. 

Quotations  and  samples  promptly  forwarded 


W.  C.  RITCHIE  AND  COMPANY 

414  SO.  GREEN  ST. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


e S oli  eit  In  quiries 
1||1  fromjlll  l/seTis  of' 
III  Grade  Labels, 


RIVERSIDE  PRINTING  CQ 

MIEWAIJKEE  ,WIS.  CmCAGO  ,ILL. 
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MILLER  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

350  W.  Ontario  Street  CHICAGO 


}lilkrliI)Te  Cans  and  Tubes 

For  Coffee,  Tea  and  Dry  Products 

Moisture  Proof  Parchment  Lined 


ORDER  TO-DAY  WE  SHIP  TOMORROW 


FIDELITY  CAN  CO. 


Chicago  Office 
900  Tribune  Building 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Manufacturers  of 


New  York  Office 
80  South  Street 


Tin  Cans  and  Tin  Containers 

Manufacturers  of  BOX  SHOOKS  and  BOXES  for  ALL  CONTAINERS 


COLUMBIA  CAN  CO. 

TIN  CANS 


Madison  Street  from  First  to  Second  Street 


ST.  LOUIS 


7i^  W 'W  'W  'W  • 
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ECONOMY  IN  PACKING 

IFe  Are  Offering 

Fibre  and  Composite  Cans 

WHICH  SURPASS  METAL 


The  Difference  in  Price  Belongs  to  You  — Save  It! 


FIBRE  CAN  CORPORATION 

4241  OGDEN  AVENUE  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROUND  AND  IRREGULAR  SHAPES  FOR  COFFEE,  SPICE  AND 

ALL  DRY  PRODUCTS 


COFFEE  ROASTING  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 


(No  Spice  Grinding.  No  Coffee  Selling) 


JOHN  W.  HAULENBEEK  CO. 

(Established  for  38  Years) 

NO  ACCOUNT  TOO  LARGE  FOR  US  TO  HANDLE.  WE  MAKE  A SPECIALTY  OF 
HANDLING  OUT  OF  TOWN  ACCOUNTS 

393  GREENWICH  STREET  Phone  Canal  1 218  NEW  YORK 

L 219 


The  Scientific  knowledge  required  to  make  good  cans  on  a 
unit  is  embodied  in  the  machinery.  You  can  do  the  rest. 


“LANGSTON” 


WRITE 


Samuel  M.  Langston  Co.,  “Ts. 

T.  W.  & C.  B.  SHERIDAN  CO.,  London,  England 


Let  us  show 
you  how  to 
make  your  can 
It’s  worth  while 
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Composite  cans,  by  long  continued  use, 
have  been  proven  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory containers  for  coffee,  cocoa,  teas, 
spices,  and  many  other  products.  Our 
containers  are  rigid  and  substantial. 
We  make  them  moisture  proof,  grease 
proof,  and  air  tight  if  desired.  When 
labelled  they  look  exactly  like  all  tin 
containers. 


Highest  Quality  — Prompt  Delivery  — 
Reasonable  Prices 


STANWOOD  CONTAINER  CORPORATION 


Package  Seals 

Ungummed  package  seals  and  labels, 
in  one  or  more  colors.  Also  thoroughly 
gummed  address  stickers,  advertising 
stickers  and  embossed  seals,  in  gold  or 
colors. 

Send  for  catalog  containing  hundreds  of 
stock  designs,  such  as  “Prepaid,”  “Rush.” 
“Perishable,”  etc.  Or  we  will  make  up  spe- 
cial designs  from  your  ideas  and  submit  color 
sketches  and  prices. 

We  have  spef'ializcd  in  this  work  for  40 
years  and  our  vast  experience  is  at  your 
service. 


ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO, 

1625  Washington  Avenue  ST.  LOUIS 


General  Can  Company 

An  organization  equipped  for 
SERVICE.  Under  the  direction  of 
experienced  men  quality  of  work 
is  assured. 

Specially  equipped  for  manufac- 
ture of  cans  for  COFFEE  and 
other  dry  products. 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

W rite  for  quotations 

16th  and  Canal  Sts.,  Chicago 
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Announrempnt 

The  Pneumatic  Scale  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Norfolk  Downs,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  Pneumatic 
Automatic  Packaging  Machinery,  announce  the  purchase  of  the  patents  and  physical  assets  of 
the  Jagenberg  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  manufacturers  of  package  and  labeling 
machinery.  Any  requests  for  information  or  service  should  be  sent  direct  to  our  main  office, 
Norfolk  Downs,  Massachusetts,  and  will  receive  prompt  and  efficient  attention. 

PNEUMATIC  SCALE  CORP.,  LTD. 

NORFOLK  DOWNS,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

112-32 


E.B.  MULLER  &CO. 

Growers,  Dryers,  Roasters  and  Manufacturers  of 


(Sirocco  Process) 

ROLL  AND  PACKAGE  CHICORY  A SPECIALTY 

211  FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  FACTORIES  IN  MICHIGAN 


CHICORY 

HENRY  FRANCK  SONS,  Inc. 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS,  DRYERS,  ROASTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
CHICORY  IN  ALL  ITS  VARIOUS  FORMS 


Trade  Mark  Service 

We  Have  Standardized  the  Business 

Can  You  Read  Your 
Titles  Clear? 

— Inquire  of — 

TRADE  MARK  SERVICE  CO. 

Established  1905 

FT.  WAYNE,  IND. 

Washington.  D.  C.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Geo.  F.  Wiemann  Co. 

COFFEE 

NEW  YORK 


TRADE- MARiTI 
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“NOTHING  KILLS  THE  COFFEE  BUSINESS  QUICKER  THAN 

STALE  COFFEE” 


THE  ROYAL  COFFEE  SYSTEM 

of 

Retail  Roaster,  Steel-Cutting  Mill  and  Green  Coffee  Supply,  enables 
the  retail  merchant,  by  roasting  his  coffee  each  day, 

TO  give  his  customers  better  coffee  for  less  money, 

TO  build  up  a larger  coffee  trade  for  himself — not  for  the  jobber 
or  wholesale  roaster, 

TO  make  5c  to  15c  extra  profit  on  each  pound  of  coffee  sold. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it  and  send  our  booklet,  “Good  Coffee  and  How  It  May  Be  Obtained” 


THeM.Deer  0>. 

“■UA. 

1127  West  Street  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

The  world’s  largest  exclusive  manufacturers  of  Electric  Coffee  Roasters,  Coffee  Mills, 
Peanut  Butter  Macliines,  Meat  Choppers  and  Meat  Slicing  Machines. 
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A GREAT  PAIR 

For  your  Bogota-Bourbon  blends,  use  Aronco  Bourbons 
in  conjunction  with  Elscobar-Medellin-Excelso-Bogota. 

Escobar  is  a superior  Colombia  coffee.  It  is  now 
available  after  being  off  the  market  for  some  time. 

This  coffee  together  with  ARONCO  BOURBONS 
makes  a blend  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 

What  is  it  in  coffee  that  gives  it  the  character  without 
which  it  is  a flat  and  insipid  drink? — A C I D. 

ARONCO  BOURBONS  supply  the  acid  in  the  proper 
proportion.  For  this  reason  they  are  now  being  used 
freely  in  many  blends. 

THE  ARONCO  ACID  COUNTS. 


J.  Aron  & Company,  Inc. 

Importers  COFFEE  Exporters 

New  York  New  Orleans  Santos 

Chicago  San  Francisco  London 
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BIGGER  DISPLAY— MORE  SALES  ON 
SMALL  CAKES 

Ladyfingers,  macaroons 
and  other  small  fancy 
cakes  bring  big  prices. 
Panay  Show  Jars  help 
you  develop  this  profit- 
able business.  All  bak- 
ery goods  and  confec- 
tionery temptingly  dis- 
played, kept  fresh,  clean 
and  appetizing  in  these 
convenient,  glass  jars. 
Build  up  a display  and 
watch  the  goods  move. 
Write  to  us  or  any  dis- 
tributor for  illustrated 
catalog. 

PANAY  SECTIONAL  SHOW  CASE  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  MILWAUKEE.  U.  S.  A. 

Eastern  Office:  Suite  815  Flat  Iron  Bldg^..  New  York  City. 
Western  Office:  313  S.  Coronado  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


HORIZONTAL 


Panay 

Auburn 

Auburn  Mercantile  Co. 
New  Haven 

Austin  Nichols  & Co. 
Brooklyn 

Bard  & Margolies 
Chicago 

Bunte  Brothers 
Butler 

Butler  Candy  Co. 
Selma 

Benish  & Meyer 
Marinette 

M.  C.  Broughton 
Minneapolis 
Buhse  Brothers 
Philadeiphia 
Joseph  Casaiii 
Erie 

Erie  Drag  Co. 

Omaha 

Clancy  Candy  Co. 

Buffalo 

Donovan-Hass  Co. 
Cleveland 

Win.  Edwards  Co. 

Sykes  & Thompson 
Co. 

Weideinan  Co. 

Elizabeth 

Joseph  Freedman  Co. 

Greensboro 

Gate  City  Candy  Co. 
San  Francisco 
M.  Getz  & Co. 
Scalamanini  Bros. 
Mena,  Ark. 

Goff  Wholesale  Gro- 
cery Co. 

Springfield 

Green  Bros.  Co. 
Muskogee 

Muskogee  Wholesale 
Grocery  Co. 


Distributors 

Pittsburgh 

Graebing  Candy  Co. 
Green  Bay 
Greiling  Innes  Co. 
Regina 

Guise  & Smith,  Ltd. 
Youngstown 
Hearn  Miller  Co. 
Racine 

Henricksen  Jacobson 

Co. 

Seattle 

Imperial  Candy  Co. 
Boston 

H.  A.  Johnson  Co. 
Lynn 

Connolly's 

Milwaukee 

R.  A.  Johnston  Co. 
Los  Angeles 
Klauber-Wangenheim 
Co. 

Cincinnati 

J.  Louis  Motz  Co. 
New  York 
Muller  & Phipps 
Wni.  E.  Peck  & Co. 
Fish  & Ginsberg 
Detroit 

L.  II.  Stradley 
Salt  Lake  City 
Sweet  Candy  Co. 
Scranton 

Scranton  Tobacco  Co. 

Newark 

Schwarz  & Son 
Kansas  City 
Sifers  Confection  Co. 
Macon 

Winchester  Moore  Co. 
Savannah 

Kolman  Fountain 
Supply  Co. 

Mexico  City 
J.  J.  Zahler 


The  Quality 

IN 

granulated,  cubes,  confectioners 
and  soft  sugars. 

The  sugar  which  makes 
satisfied  customers 

WARNER  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

Office:  79  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  C Retinery;  Edgewater.  N. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS  I 


I RATES  I 

I All  except  Situations  Wanted:  $3  for  25  words  or  less;  additional  words, '4c  each.  | 

I Situations  Wanted:  Sl.50  for  25  words  or  less;  additional  words,  4c  each.  | 

I One-inch  Display:  $5.50.  Two-inch  Display:  $10.  Four-inch  Display:  $18.  I 

I Copy  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than  the  3d  of  the  month.  | 



Uplp  iilTar 


WANTt^D— .\n  ex]ierienced  coffee-roaster  heli'er.  Moni- 
tor machines  used.  -\pply  with  references  and  wages 
re(|uired  to  Wm.  McMurray  & Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


JFor 


t'OR  S.'M.P — Duple.x  automatic  weigher,  good  as  new. 
perfect  condition,  used  o!ily  few  months.  Ajax  CMfl'ee 
Mill,  in  perfect  condition,  used  a short  time.  A chance 
to  save  money.  Mclnnes-Walker  Co.,  228  Broadway, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


I'OR  SALE — Royal  gas  coffee  roaster.  25- pound  ca- 
pacity, like  new.  Will  sacrifice  for  $200  cash.  Evans- 
ville Tea  & Coffee  Co.,  1220  E.  OiegMi  St.,  Evansville, 
I ml. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SAI.E— One  Schutz-O’Neill  16-inch 
limited  mill  in  good  running  order.  Box  584,  care  of 
The  Tea  & Cot- eke  Trade  Journal. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Duplex  automatic  net  weighers,  guar- 
anteed good  working  order,  $75  each.  One  Little  Won- 
der, practically  new,  $100.  Address,  Box  582.  care  of 
The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


FOR  SALE — We  have  for  sale  or  exchange  for  cither 
machinery  a quantity  of  used  equipment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chocolate,  consisting  of  mills,  cocoa  press, 
kettles,  etc.  Address  Box  583,  care  of  TttE  Tea  & 
Coffee  Trade  Jorunat.. 


r»IAClIINERY  FOR  SALE — One  model  B Jagenberg 
round-can  labeler  with  A.  C.  motor,  220  v.  60c, 
1 jdiase,  on  traveling  table,  practically  a brand-new 
equipment.  Two  Scott  weighing  machines  used  for 
weighing  rolled  oats,  One  Duple.x  gravity  w'eighing 
machine.  _ The  weighing  machines  have  seen  service, 
but  are  in  good  workable  order.  Address,  Box  585, 
care  of  The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

Four  Noc  1 Burns  Granulators  in  good 
condition.  Will  sell  at  half-price. 

THE  BERDAN  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


DO  YOU  WANT  HELP"-? 

.State  your  needs  in  the  Classified  Ad  Department  of  The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal. 
$3.00  is  all  it  costs. 

DO  YOU  WANT  A eJOB7 

Try  the  Want  Columns  of  The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal.  $1.50  for  twenty-five  words  or 
less. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  OUT? 

.Advertise  in  the  Classified  Ad  Department  of  “The  Blue  Bcok  of  the  Trade.” 

Have  You  a Factory  or  Store  Equipment  to  Sell?  Do  You  Want  to  Buy  a Business? 

Are  You  Looking  for  New  Capital?  Are  You  Seeking  a Business  Opportunity? 

No  matter  what  you  wajit.  The  Tea  & Coffee  Trade  Journal  can  help  you.  Give  ’"t  a trial. 


THE  TEA  & COFFEE  TRADE  JOURNAL 


79  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK. 


PUREST  AND  BEST  BAKING  POWDERS 


Cream  of  Tartar  and  Pure  Phosphate 

Buyers  Private  Brands  at  Attractive  Prices 

Also  Fligh  Grade  Cocoas  under  Private  Brands 

MANHATTAN  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  264  Spring  St..  New  York 


LINGERT  ROLL  LABEL  CO. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  GUMMED  AND  UNGUMMED  LABELS  IN  ROLL  FORM  PERFORATED,  NOTCHED 
CORNERS,  CUT  SINGLY,  PADDED  AND  DIE  CUT 

PLAIN  SEALING  TAPE  PRINTED 

46  Beekman  Street,  New  York 


December,  1921 
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EVERY 

DOLLAR 

that  is  spent  for  advertising  in  a publication  that 
misrepresents  its  circulation  and  thus  obtains 
money  under  false  pretenses  is  a dollar  lost  to  the 
publishers  who  give  full  value. 

In  self-defense,  therefore,  the  “above- 
board”  publishers  have  an  independent  audit 
made  of  their  circulation  records  by  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  and  invite  their  com- 
petitors to  do  likewise. 

When  excuses  or  evasions  are  given  for 
declining  the  challenge,  the  advertiser  can 
draw  his  own  conclusions. 

There  are  many  excuses  for  not  belong- 

ing to  the  A.  B.  C.  There  is  only  one  reason. 

The  TEA  & COFFEE  TRADE  JOUR- 
NAL is  a member  of  the  Audit  Bu- 
reau of  Circulations.  There  are  no  hidden 
mysteries  about  its  circulation  records. 
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for  ready  reference.  ^ If  you  fail  to  locate  any  needed  article,  write  ) 

the  Information  Bureau  of  THE  TEA  AND  COFFEE  TRADE  I 

JOURNAL,  and  full  information  will  be  furnished  without  charge.  | 

For  addresses  see  advertisements  in  this  issue,  which  are  indexed  on  [ 

page  facing  inside  back  cover.  | 
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ADHESIVE  PASTE 

Western  Paste  & Gum  Co. 

ALUMINUM  WARE 

Aluminum  Products  Co. 

Perco-Ware  Co. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

National  Coffee  Roasters  Assn. 

BAGS— CARRYALL 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

BAGS— PAPER 

Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills. 
Kraut  Co.,  Adolph. 

Thomas  M.  Royal  & Co. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

BAKING  POWDER 

Federal  Pure  Food  Co. 

Manhattan  Baking  Powder  Co. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co. 
Sherer-Gillett  Co. 

CASH  REGISTERS 

National  Cash  Register  Co. 

CHICORY 

Franck  Sons,  Henry. 

Muller  & Co..  E.  B. 

CHINAWARE 

Associated  Manufacturers  Imp.  Co. 
Limoges  China  Co. 

McNicol-Ccrns  Co. 

Salem  China  Co. 

Saxon  China  Co. 

Sebring  Pottery  Co. 

CLOTH  TAPES,  GUMMED 

Eastern  Gummed  Tape  Co. 

COCOA  BEANS 

Garke  & Co.,  John. 

COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE 
Ambrosia  Chocolate  Co. 

Baker  & Co.,  Walter. 

Baker,  Inc.,  W.  H. 

Feder^  Pure  Food  Co. 

Hooton  Cocoa  Co. 

COCONUT 
Franklin  Baker  Co. 

COFFEE^CAFFEIN-FREE 

Kaffee  Hag  Corp. 

COFFEE  FILLERS 
Muller  & Co.,  £.  B. 

COFFEE-GREEN 
Aron  & Co.,  J. 

Bennett,  W.  H.,  & Son 
Bown  & Callaghan 
Braunling  Coffee  Co. 

Carret  & Co.,  J.  E. 

Danaher,  Harry  C. 

Enright,  Daniel  M. 

Eppens,  Smith  Co. 

Grace  & Co.,  W.  R. 

Hard  & Rand. 

Tones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

Livierato-Kidde  Co. 


Nettle,  F.  J. 

Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch. 

Sasco  Coffee  Co. 

Wiemann  Co..  Geo.  F. 

Woods.  Ehrhard  & Co. 

COFFEE-MAKING  DEVICES 

Ohio  Pottery  Co. 

Arnold  & Aborn 
Tricolator  Co. 

Tru-Bru  Co. 

COFFEE  MILLING,  CLEANING, 
SEPARATING,  ETC 

Reeve  & Van  Riper. 

COFFEE  MILLS— ELECTRIC 
(FOR  STORES) 

Braun  Co. 

Deer  Co.,  A.  T. 

Hobart  Mfg.  Co. 

Landers,  Frary  & Gark. 

COFFEE  PUBLICITY 

Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Com- 
mittee. 

COFFEE^ROASTED 

Arbuckle  Bros. 

Chase  & Sanborn. 

Cheek- Neal  Coffee  Co. 

Dwinell- Wright  Co. 

Eppens,  Smith  Co. 

Fischer  & Co.,  B. 

Glendora  Products  Co. 

International  Coffee  Co. 

Merchants’  Coffee  Co.  of  New  Orleans. 
Schonbrunn  & Co.,  S.  A. 

Weir  & Co.,  Ross  W. 

Widlar  Co. 

Wiemann  Co.,  Geo.  F. 

COFFEE  ROASTERS  (FOR  TRADE) 

Haulenbeek  Co.,  John  W. 

COFFEE^-SOLUBLE 

Soluble  Coffee  Co.  of  America. 
Washington  Coffee  Refining  Co.,  G. 

CONTAINERS 

American  Can  Co.  (tin  and  fiber  cans). 
Arkell  Safety  Bag  Co.  (paper  linings). 
Canister  Co.  of  New  Jersey  (tin  and 
composite  cans). 

Columbia  Can  Co.  (tin  cans). 
Continental  Paper  & B'ag  Mills  (pa- 
per bags). 

Empire  Paper  Products  Co.  (fiber 
and  combination  cans). 

Federal  Tin  Co.  (tin  cans). 

Fibre  Can  Corp.  (fiber  cans). 

Fidelity  Can  Co.  (tin  cans  and  wooden 
shipping  boxes). 

Gair  Co.,  Roberts  (cartons  and  fiber 
shipping  cases). 

General  Can  Co.  (tin  cans). 

Globe  Folding  Box  Co.  (folding  car- 
tons). 

Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  (}o.  (corru- 
gated fiber  shipping  cases). 

Miller  Fibre  Products  Co.  (fiber  cans 
and  tubes). 

National  Can  Co.  (tin  cans). 


National  Paper  Can  Co.  (fiber  cans). 
Republic  Can  & Metal  Co.  (tin  cans). 
Ritehie  & Co.,  W.  C.  (all  fiber  and 
tin  top  and  bottom  cans). 
Rochester  Folding  Box  Co.  (corru- 
gated shipping  and  folding  boxes). 
Royal  & Co.,  Thomas  M.  (paper 
bags  and  cartons). 

Standard  Paper  Co.  (cartons). 
Stanwood  Container  Corp.  (composite 
cans). 

St.  Louis  Paper  Can  & Tube  Co. 
(composite  cans). 

Star  Corrugated  Box  Co.  (shipping 
containers). 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp.  (paper 
bags). 

Weis  Fibre  Container  Corp.  (parch- 
ment-lined fiber  cans). 

COLLAPSIBLE  TIN  TUBES 

Peerless  Tube  Co. 

Wirz,  Inc.,  A.  H. 

CONDENSED  MILK 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co. 

COUNTERS-nSTORE 

Empire  Hardware  Co. 

DISPLAY  (XASES 

Panay  Sectional  Show  Case  Co. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS 
Chiris  & Co.,  Antoine, 
lingerer  & Co. 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 
Sherer-Gillett  Co. 

Van  Duzer  Extract  Co. 

Widlar  Co. 

FLOUR  SACKS 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

GLASSINE  BAGS 

Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills. 

Royal  & Co.,  Thomas  M. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

HERBS 

Archibald  & Lewis  Co. 

LABELS 

Lingert  Roll  Label  Co. 

Riverside  Printing  Co. 

Royal  & Co.,  Thomas  M. 

St.  Louis  Sticker  Co. 

LINERS 

Arkell  Safety  Bag  Co. 

Diamond  Slate  Fibre  Co. 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co. 
Royal  & Co.,  Thomas  M. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

MACARONI 

Fortune  Products  Co.  _ 

MACHINERY-CAN  MAKING 
Langston  Co.,  Samuel  M. 
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MUSTARD 


MACHINERY-COCOA 

Burns  & Sons,  Jabez. 

Lambert  Machine  Co. 

MACHINERY— COFFEE 

Braun  Co. 

Burns  & Sons,  Jabez. 

Deer  Co.,  A.  j. 

Gump  Co.,  B.  F. 

Hobart  Mfg.  Co. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co. 

Lambert  Machine  Co. 

MACHINERY— FIBER  SHIPPING 
CASE 

Langston  Co.,  Samuel  M. 

MACHINERY— LABELING 

Giles,  Herbert  H. 

Jagenberg  Machine  Co. 

MACHINERY-MUSTARD 

Oehmig  & Co.,  Paul. 

MACHINERY-PAPER  CAN 

Langston  Co.,  Samuel  M. 

MACHINERY-PEANUT 

Burns  & Sons,  Jabez. 

Deer  Co.,  A.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co. 

Lambert  Machine  Co. 

Oehmig  & Co.,  Paul. 

MACHINERY-PEANUT  BUTTER 

Burns  & Sons,  Jabez. 

Deer  Co.,  A.  J. 

Lambert  Machine  Co. 

MACHINERY— SANDWICH 
WRAPPING 

Giles,  Herbert  II. 

MACHINERY-TEA 

Burns  & Sons,  Jabez. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co. 

MACHINERY-TEA  BAG 
Giles,  Herbert  H. 

MACHINES— WEIGHING 

Edtbauer  & Co.,  E. 

Giles,  Herbert  H. 

National  Packaging  Machinery  Co. 
Pneumatic  Scale  Corp. 

Vogt-Zanohe  Scale  Co. 

MACHINERY— WEIGHING  AND 
PACKAGING 
Anderson,  Inc.,  E.  D. 

Edtbauer  & Co.,  E. 

Giles,  Herbert  H. 
agenberg  Machine  Co. 
ohnson  Automatic  Sealer  Corp. 
National  Packaging  Machinery  Co. 
Pneum.atic  Scale  Corp. 

Vogt-Zanone  Scale  Co. 

MEAT  CHOPPERS 
Deer  Co.,  A.  J. 

MEAT  SLICERS 
Deer  Co.,  A.  J. 

MILLSTONES 
Oehmig  & Co,,  PauL 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 


Colburn  Co.,  A, 

Widlar  Co. 

PAPER— WRAPPING 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

PREMIUM  SPECIALTIES 

Aluminum  Products  Co. 

Associated  Manufacturers  Imp.  Co. 
Bowman  Co.,  Geo.  H. 

Hirsch,  L.  & M.  L. 

Home  Comfort  Co. 

Limi;ges  China  Co. 

McNiccl-Corns  Co. 

Ohio  Pottery  Co. 

Premium  Service  Co. 

Salem  China  Co. 

Saxon  China  Co. 

SCALES-FACTORY 

Smith  Scale  Co. 

SEALING  TAPE 

Eastern  Gummed  Tape  Co. 

SEALS— GUMMED 

Fenton  Label  Co 

Royal  & Co.,  Thomas  M. 

.St.  Louis  Sticker  Co. 

SEEDS 

Archibald  & Lewis. 

SHIPPING  CONTAINERS  — FIBER 

Buffalo  Corrugated  Container  Co. 

Gair  Co.,  Robert 

Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Co. 

Rochester  Folding  Box  Co. 

Star  Corrugated  Box  Co. 

SHIPPING  DRUMS— STEEL 
Bertels  & Son  Co.,  W.  B. 

SHREDDED  WHEAT 

Shredded  Wheat  Co. 

SIRUP— TABLE 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
Fr.mklin  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Warner  Sugar  Refining  Co, 

SOAP— TOILET 

Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co. 

SODA 

Federal  Pure  Food  Co. 

SPICE  GRINDERS 

Archibald  & Lewis. 

Widlar  Co. 

SPICES 

ArchibaM  & Lewis. 

Clarke  & Co.,  John. 

Colburn  Co.,  A. 

Grace  & Co.,  W.  R. 

Sherer-Gillett  Co. 

Widlar  Co. 

STORE  FURNISHINGS 

Empire  Hardware  Co. 

National  Cash  Register  Co. 

SUGAR  BROKERS 

Ruffner,  McDowell  & Burch. 

SUGAR  REFINERS 
American  Sugar  Refining  Cep. 
Franklin  .Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Warner  Sugar  Refining  Co. 


TAPE— GUMMED 

Eastern  Gummed  Tape  Co. 

Lingert  Roll  Label  Co. 

TEA  BAGS-INDIVIDUAL 

National  Urn  Bag  Co. 

TEA  BAGS-PAPER 

Continental  Paper  & Bag  Mills. 

Royal  & Co.,  Thomas  M. 

Union  Bag  & Paper  Corp. 

TEA  BALLS 
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Poole,  Otis.  A. 

Rowley,  Davies  & Co. 

TEA  IMPORTERS 

Aron  & Co.,  J. 

Carter,  Macy  & Co. 

Childs  & Bro.,  Inc.,  Frank  E. 
Colburn  Co.,  A. 

Jardine,  Matheson  & Co. 

iones  Bros.  Tea  Co. 

”0010,  Otis  A. 

Rowley,  Davies  & Co. 

TEA-PACKAGE 

Chase  & Sanborn. 

Dwinell-Wright  Co. 

Eppens,  Smith  Co. 

Fischer  & Co.,  B. 

International  Coffee  Co. 

Merchants’  Coffee  Co.  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

Weir  & Co.,  Ross  W. 

Wiemann  & Co.,  George  F. 

Widlar  Co. 

TEA  PACKERS— FOR  THE  TRADE 

Carter,  Macy  & Co. 

Reeve  & Van  Riper. 


TRADE  MARK  SERVICE 

Trade  Mark  Service  Co. 

URN  BAGS 

National  Urn  Bag  Co. 

VANILLA  BEANS 
Barrett  & Co.,  M.  L. 

Chiris  & Co.,  Antoine. 

Thui-sto.n  & Braidlich. 

Ungerer  & Co. 

WAGON  DISTRIBUTORS' 
SPECIALTIES 

Federal  Pure  Food  Co. 

Fortune  Products  Co. 

Sherer-Gillett  Co. 

WAREHOUSEMEN 

Ontario  Warehotise  Co. 

Progressive  Warehouses 

WEIGHERS  AND  FORWARDERS 

Ontario  Warehouse  Co. 
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How  Do  You  Demonstrate 
your  coffee  at  large  gatherings 
without  a 

TRICOUTING 

Portable  Urn? 

We  have  solved  the  coflfee  man’s  difficulty. 

Equip  every  salesman  with  a Portable  Urn 
and  your  troubles  are  over. 

Stock  sizes.  50,  100,  150,  300  and  400  cups  for 
demonstrating  at  Hotels,  Clubs,  Churches, 
Picnics,  Outings  and  Public  Gatherings. 

Try  one  or  more  sizes  now. 

What  sizes  and  how  many  shall 
we  send  you? 


Complete  outfit  includes  Aluminum  Tri- 
colator  and  Water  Boiler  with  faucet;  is 
very  lig-ht  and  may  be  carried  to  demon- 
strations  with  Tricolator  and  coffee  inside 
the  Water  Boiler.  Total  weight  of  150  cup 
size,  1Y2  lbs. 


THE  TRICOLATOR  CO.,  Inc. 


99  WATER  STREET, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


COFFEE 

* r/f£  WH/T£  BA  G 
W/rN  rB£  R£D  STR/PE 

“Has’em  all  beat” 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 

*< 

^ ^ ,,,  ^ 

International  Coffee  Co. 

NEW_YORK‘ 
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